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INTRODUCTION 


TO 

THE  EUTHYPHRO. 


The  whole  of  the’Euthyphro  of  Plato,  fays  Ficinus,  is  employed  in  confu¬ 
tation  ;  whence  fome  Platonifts  have  called  this  dialogue,  as  well  as  the 
Euthydemus  and  Greater  Hippias,  elendlic.-  However,  as  he  juftly  obferves, 
while  Socrates  confutes  the  falfe  opinions  which  Euthyphro  entertained  of 
holinefs,  he  prefents  certain  veiViges  of  the  truth  to  its  inveftigators. 
We  may  colledt  therefore  from  this  dialogue  and  the  Gorgias  that  holinefs 
according  to  Plato  is  that  part  of  juftice  which  attributes  to  Divinity  that 
which  is  his  own.  But  as  man  is  a  compofite  being,  and  the  different  parts 
of  his  compofition  were  produced,  according  to  the  Platonic  theology,  from 
different  divinities,  perfect  piety  will  confift  in  confecrating  to  each  deity 
that  part  of  us  which  he  immediately  gave.  This  definition  being  premifed, 
what  Plato  fays  here  and  elfewhere  refpedting  holinefs  will  be  apparent. 
Hence,  when  it  is  faid  that  holinefs  is  that  which  is  beloved  by  Divinity 
it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  beloved  by  Divinity  becaufe  it  is  holinefs,  and  is  not 
holinefs  becaufe  it  is  beloved  by  him.  Like  wife  becaufe  it  is  beloved  by 
him  it  may  be  beloved,  but  is  not  beloved  becaufe  it  may  be  beloved  :  for 
the  holy  is  not  in  every  refpedt  the  fame  with  that  which  may  be  beloved  ; 
lince  neither  does  the  effence  of  holinefs  confift  in  being  the  objedt  of  love, 
but  rather  in  retribution  and  devotion. 

Again,  when  it  is  faid  that  holinefs  is  that  which  is  miniftrant  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Divinity,  this  alfo  is  truly  faid  :  for  it  is  miniftrant  to  the  converfion 
to  Divinity  of  that  which  we  receive  from  him.  And  the  work  of  Divinity 
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is  to  produce,  convert,  purify,  illuminate,  and  perfed.  Hence  it  is  beau¬ 
tifully  obferved  by  Porphyry,  “  that  being  conjoined  and  affimilated  to  the 
highefc  God,  we  fhould  offer  the  elevation  of  ourfelves  to  him  as  a  facred 
facrifice  ;  for  thus  we  fhall  celebrate  him  and  procure  our  own  falvation.” 
He  adds,  “  In  the  foul’s  contemplation  therefore  of  this  Divinity,  unattended 
by  the  paffions,  the  facrifice  to  him  receives  its  completion;  but  his  progeny, 
the  intelligible  gods,  are  to  be  celebrated  vocally  by  hymns1.”  Daftly,  when 
it  is  faid  that  holinefs  is  the  fcience  of  requeuing  and  giving  to  the  gods, 
this  like  wife  is  true,  though  it  is  not  a  perfed  definition  of  fandity.  For  he 
who  properly  prays  to  Divinity,  will  requeft  him  to  impart  that  by  which  he 
may  be  enabled  to  offer  himfelf  to  him  in  the  moft  acceptable  manner. 

1  For  the  fake  of  the  Platonic  reader  I  will  give  the  whole  of  this  very  beautiful  paffage. 
®u<roy.EV  roivu v  ua i  ypiEig'  aXXa  Qi/crc/AEV,  cog  Trpocryxsi,  btarpepovg  rag  Bvaiag,  ug  av  Siacpopoig  bwapcEasi  7 rpocr- 
ayovTE g.  ®eu  gt-sv  rep  E7n  7racriy,  ug  rig  avrtp  vctpog  £<p»,  pcybEvrav  atoSyruv,  pcyrE  Buy.iuvrsg,  pcyTE  ETrovopca^ovTEg' 
cvbsv  yap  etiv  svuXov  o  pin  ru  avXu  si /dug  cnv  anaBaprov .  Aio  cube  Xoyog  rovru  o  tiara.  (puvyvj  oiKEiog ,  cub'  o  svSov, 
orav  vraBsi  *>  [/.E^oXurpcEVog'  bia  be  cnyyg  naBapag  ttai  ruv  rtepi  aurov  ttaBapuv  evvoiuv  BpytTKEVO/jiEV  aurov. 

bsi  apa  cruvacpBcVrag,  uai  ogcoiuBsvrag  aura,  ryv  avruv  avayuyyv  Bunav  lEpav  orpotray ay eiv  ru  6 eu,  ryv  avmv  Se 
x.at  u/xvov  oucrav  xai  ypcuv  crumpiav.  ev  aoraBei  apa  mg  i^ux'^g  rovbe  rou  Beov  BEupia,  y  Buena  av ry  reXsirai. 
T oig  bs  aurov  Eyyovoig,  voyroig  bs  Beo ig,  ybn  yat  ryv  eh  rou  Xoycu  vpcvubiav  TtporBEnov.  Arrapyryg  yap  EHarcp  av 
bsbunsv  y  Buaia,  Hat  bt  av  ypuuv  TpEtpEi,  xai  tig  to  Eivai  auvEx^  eig  ryv  Outriav.  Sblg  ouv  yeupyog  bpay^aruv 
avrapxeral  Hczt  Tav  aHpobpvuv ,  ourag  ygcsig  aorapkoixiBa  aurcig,  eivoiuv  ruv  Trsgi  auTuv  xaXuv,  Euxapirouvrsg  uv  yptiv 
§Ebana<n  ryv  Bsupiav,  v.ai  on  ypcag  bia  ryg  uuruv  Beag  aXyBivoog  rpE<poun^  auvovrsg  uai  &ai>cgiEvoi  xai  ry  y/xETEpa 
curypia  s7nxafii.tr ovr Eg.  Porphy.  de  Abftinentia,  lib.  ii.  p.  165,  4to.  1767:  i.  e.  “Let  us  also  sacrifice, 
but  let  us  facrifice  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  proper,  offering  different  facrifices  to  different  powers.  •  To 
that  God,  indeed,  who  is  above  all  things,  as  a  certain  wife  man  fays,  neither  fumigating' nor  con- 
fecrating  any  thing  fenfible.  For  there  is  nothing  material,  which,  to  an  immaterial  nature,  is 
not  immediately  impure.  Hence  neither  is  external  language  adapted  to  him,  nor  that  which  is 
internal  when  it  is  defiled  by  any  paffion  of  the  foul  ;  but  we  fhould  adore  him  in  pure  filence, 
and  with  pure  conceptions  concerning  him.  It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  that,  being  conjoined  and 
affimilated  to  him,  we  fhould  offer  the  elevation  of  ourfelves  to  Divinity  as  a  facred  facrifice;  for 
thus  wre  ffiall  both  celebrate  him  and  procure  our  own  falvation.  In  the  foul’s  contemplation, 
therefore,  of  this  Divinity,  unattended  by  the  paffions,  the  facrifice  to  him  receives  its  com¬ 
pletion  ;  but  his  progeny,  the  intelligible  gods,  are  to  be  celebrated  vocally  by  hymns.  For 
to  each  of  the  gods  the  firft  fruits  are  to  be  facrificed  of  what  he  imparts  to  us,  and  through 
which  he  nounfhes  and  preferves  us.  As,  therefore,  the  hufbandman  offers  his  firft  fruits 
from  handfuls  of  fruits  and  acorns,  fo  alfo  we  fhould  facrifice  from  beautiful  conceptions  con¬ 
cerning  the' gods,  giving  thanks  for  thofe  things  of  which  they  have  imparted  to  us  the  con¬ 
templation,  and  that,  through  the  vifion  of  themfelves,  they  truly  nourifh  us,  affociating  with 
and  appearing  to  us,  and  {Lining  upon  us  for  our  falvation.” 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE, 


EUTHYPHRO,  SOCRATES. 


EUTHYPHRO. 

novel  circumftance  has  happened,  Socrates,  that  you,  leaving  the 


difcuffions  in  the  Lyceum,  are  now  waiting  about  the  porch  1  of  the  king  ? 
For  you  have  not  an  a6tion  with  the  king,  as  I  have. 

Soc.  The  Athenians,  Euthyphro,  do  not  call  it  an  adion,  but  an  accu- 
fation. 

Euth.  What  do  you  fay  ?  Some  one,  as  it  feems,  has  accufed  you.  For 
I  fhould  not  think  that  you  would  accufe  another. 

Soc.  I  fhould  not,  indeed. 

Euth.  Has,  then,  another  accufed  you? 

Soc.  Certainly. 

Euth.  Who  is  he  ? 

Soc.  I  do  not,  Euthyphro,  perfectly  know  the  man :  for  he  appears  to 
me  to  be  young,  and  of  no  note.  But  they  call  him,  I  think,  Melitus  ; 
and  he  is  of  the  town  Pittheus  :  if  you  have  in  your  recolledion  one  Melitus, 
a  Pitthean,  who  has  long  hair,  a  thin  beard,  and  an  aquiline  nofe. 

Euth.  I  do  not  recoiled  him,  Socrates.  But  what  is  his  accufation 
of  you  ? 

Soc.  What  is  it  ?  Not  an  ignoble  one,  as  it  appears  to  me.  For  it  is  no 

1  The  king’s  porch  was  a  place  on  the  right  fide  of  the  Ceramicus,  where  the  fecond  of  the 
nine  archons,  who  was  called  the  king,  prefided  for  the  fpace  of  a  year.  See  Paufanias  in  Attic, 
lib.  i.  p.  5,  and  Meurfius  in  Attic.  Led.  lib.  vi.  c,  27. 
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defpicable  thing,  for  one  who  is  a  young  man,  to  be  knowing  in  a  circum- 
ftance  of  fuch  a  magnitude.  For  he  knows,  as  he  fays,  how  the  youth  are 
corrupted,  and  who  they  are  that  corrupt  them.  And  he  appears  to  be  a 
certain  wife  man  ;  and  feeing  my  ignorance,  and  confidering  me  as  one 
who  corrupts  his  equals  in  age,  to  have  accufed  me  to  the  city,  as  to  a  mo¬ 
ther.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  only  of  the  citizens  feems  to  me  to  have 
begun  rightly.  For  it  is  right  to  pay  attention  to  youth,  in  the  firft  place, 
that  they  may  become  the  mod;  excellent  characters  :  juft  as  it  is  reafonable 
that  a  good  hufbandman  fhould  firft  take  care  of  the  young  plants,  and  after 
this  of  the  others.  Thus  alfo  Melitus  perhaps  will  firft  cut  us  up  who  cor¬ 
rupt  the  bloffoms  of  youth,  as  he  fays,  and  afterwards  he  will  certainly  pay 
attention  to  thofe  of  a  more  advanced  age,  and  thus  will  be  the  caufe  of  the 
mod:  numerous  and  the  greateft  goods  to  the  city.  This  is  what  may  be 
expected  to  happen  from  one  who  makes  fuch  a  beginning. 

Euth.  I  fhould  wifh  it  were  fo,  Socrates  ;  but  I  tremble,  left  the  con¬ 
trary  fhould  happen.  For,  in  reality,  he  appears  to  me,  by  trying  to  injure 
you,  to  begin  to  hurt  the  city  from  the  Veftal  hearth  *  itfelf.  But  tell  me 
by  what  part  of  your  conduct  it  is  that  he  fays  you  corrupt  the  youth? 

Soc.  The  things  of  which  he  accufes  me,  O  wonderful  man,  mud:  be 
confidered,  when  they  are  heard,  as  abfurd.  For  he  lays  that  I  am  a  maker 
of  gods  ;  and,  as  if  I  introduced  new  and  did  not  believe  in  the  ancient  gods, 
has  brought  this  accufation  againft  me. 

Euth.  I  underftand  you,  Socrates  ;  it  is  becaufe  you  fay  that  a  demo¬ 
niacal 1  2 3  power  is  every  where  prefent  with  you.  This  accufation,  therefore, 
is  brought  againft  you  as  one  that  introduces  novelties  in  divine  affairs  ;  and 
as  well  knowing  that  the  multitude  are  always  difpofed  to  receive  fuch 
kind  of  calumnies.  For  indeed  they  ridicule  me  as  one  infane,  when  I  fay 
any  thing  in  a  public  affembly  concerning  the  gods,  and  predict  to  them 
future  events  ;  though  I  do  not  predict  to  them  any  thing  which  is  not  true. 
At  the  fame  time,  however,  they  envy  all  fuch  as  we  are.  But  indeed  it  is 

1  The  hearth,  among  the  Greeks,  contained  the  houfehold  gods,  of  whom  Veda  was  the  chief. 
Hence  to  begin  from  the  Veftal  hearth  was  a  proverbial  expreffion,  when  they  fpoke  of  beginning 

with  what  is  moft  excellent  and  facred. 

3  This  perfectly  accords  with  what  we  have  cited  from  Xenophon,  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
Apology  of  Socrates, 

not 
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uot  fit  to  pay  any  attention  to  them  ;  but  we  fhould  frill  go  on  in  our 
own  way. 

Soc.  But,  dear  Euthyphro,  to  be  ridiculed  is  perhaps  a  trifling  thing. 
For  the  Athenians,  as  it  appears  to  me,  are  not  very  much  concerned  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  a  man  is  fkilful  in  any  thing,  fo  long  as  he  is  not  a  teacher  of 
his  wifdom  ;  but  they  are  indignant  with  him  whom  they  think  makes 
others  to  be  fuch,  whether  this  is  from  envy,  as  you  fay,  or  from  fome 
other  caufe. 

Euth.  With  refpedl  to  this  circumftance,  therefore,  how  they  may  be 
affedfed  towards  me  I  am  not  very  defirous  to  try. 

Soc.  For  perhaps  you  exhibit  yourfelf  but  rarely,  and  are  not  willing  to 
teach  your  wifdom  ;  but  I  fear  left,  through  philanthropy,  I  fhould  appear  to 
difclofe,  with  too  much  freedom,  to  every  man  whatever  I  poffefs,  not  only 
without  taking  a  reward,  but  even  willingly  adding  one,  if  any  perfon  is 
willing  to  hear  me.  As  I  therefore  juft  now  faid,  if  they  were  only  to  ridi¬ 
cule  me,  as  you  fay  they  do  you,  there  would  be  nothing  unpleafant  in  paff- 
ing  the  time  in  a  court  of  juftice,  jefting  and  laughing;  but  if  they  are  in 
earneft,  how  this  affair  may  terminate  is  immanifeft,  except  to  you  diviners. 

Euth.  Perhaps,  however,  Socrates,  the  affair  will  be  nothing ;  but  you 
will  plead  your  caufe  fuccefsfully,  and  I  alfo  think  that  I  fhall  mine. 

Soc.  But  what  is  the  caufe,  Euthyphro,  which  you  have  to  plead  ?  Are 
you  defendant  or  plaintiff? 

Euth.  I  am  plaintiff. 

Soc.  Whom  do  you  profecute  ? 

Euth.  One  whom,  by  profecuting,  I  appear  to  be  infane. 

Soc.  What,  then,  do  you  purfue  one  that  flies  ? 

Euth.  He  is  very  far  from  flying ;  for  he  is  very  much  advanced  ia 
years. 

Soc.  Who  is  he  ? 

Euth.  My  father. 

Soc.  Your  father  ?  O  beft  of  men  ! 

Euth.  He  is,  indeed. 

Soc.  But  what  is  the  crime,  and  of  what  do  you  accufe  him  ? 

Euth.  Of  murder,  Socrates. 


Soc. 
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Soc.  O  Hercules  !  The  multitude,  Euthyphro,  will  be  ignorant  how  this 
can  ever  be  right.  For  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  province  of  any  cafual  perfon 
to  make  fuch  an  accufation  with  redlitude,  but  of  one  who  has  made  a  very 
great  proficiency  in  wifdom. 

Euth,  Very  great  indeed,  by  Jupiter,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Is  it  any  one  of  your  relations  who  has  been  killed  by  your  father  ? 
Though  it  certainly  muff  be  fo  ;  for  you  would  not  profecute  your  father  for 
the  murder  of  a  ftranger. 

Euth.  It  is  ridiculous,  Socrates,  if  you  think  it  makes  any  difference 
whether  he  who  is  {lain  is  a  ftranger  or  a  relation,  and  are  not  perfuaded  that 
this  alone  ought  to  be  attended  to,  whether  he  who  committed  the  murde^ 
did  it  juflly  or  not ;  and,  if  juftly,  that  he  fhould  be  difmiffed  ;  but,  if  un- 
juftly,  that  he  fhould  be  profecuted,  even  though  he  fhould  be  your  domeftic, 
and  partake  of  your  table.  For  you  become  equally  defiled  with  him,  if  you 
knowingly  affociate  with  fuch  a  one,  and  do  not  expiate  both  yourfelf  and 
him,  by  bringing  him  to  juftice.  But  to  apprize  you  of  the  fadt :  The 
deceafed  was  one  of  our  farmers,  who  rented  a  piece  of  land  of  us  when  we 
dwelt  at  Naxus.  This  man,  having  one  day  drank  too  much  wine,  was  fo- 
tranfported  with  rage  againfr  one  of  our  flaves,  that  he  killed  him-  My 
father,  therefore,  ordered  him  to  be  caff  into  a  pit,  with  his  hands  and  feet 
bound,  and  immediately  fent  hither,  to  confult  one  of  the  interpreters  of 
facred  concerns  what  he  fhould  do  with  him  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  ne- 
gledled  this  prifoner,  and  left  him  without  fuflenance  as  an  affaffin,  whofe 
life  was  of  no  confequence ;  fo  that  he  died-  For  hunger,  cold,  and  the 
weight  of  chains  killed  him,  before  the  perfon  my  father  had  fent  returned- 
Hence  my  father  and  the  reft  of  my  relations  are  indignant  with  me,  be- 
caufe  I,  for  the  fake  of  a  homicide,  accufe  my  father  of  murder,  which,  as 
they  fay,  he  has  not  committed  ;  and  if  he  had,  fince  he  who  is  dead  was  a- 
homicide,  they  think  1  ought  not  to  be  concerned  for  the  fate  of  fuch  a  man. 
For  they  fay  it  is  impious  for  a  foil  to  profecute  his  father  for  murder;  fo 
little  do  thev  know  the  manner  in  which  a  divine  nature  is  affedted  about 

J 

piety  and  impiety. 

Soc.  But,  by  Jupiter,  Euthyphro,  do  you  think  you  poffefs  fuch  an  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  about  divine  affairs,  and  how  things  holy  and  impious  are 

circumftanced. 
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circumftanced,  that  thefe  things  having  taken  place  as  you  fav,  you  are  not 
afraid,  left  in  profecuting  your  father  you  ftiould  commit  an  impious  aftion  ? 

Euth,  My  profeftion,  Socrates,  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  me,  nor 
would  Euthyphro  furpafs  in  any  refpeft  other  men,  unlels  he  accurately 
knevP  all  fuch  particulars. 

Soc.  O  wonderful  Euthyphro,  it  will  therefore  be  a  moft  excellent  thing 
for  me  to  become  your  difciple,  and  before  the  determination  of  my  procefs 
to  let  Melitus  know  that  I  have  hitherto  confidered  the  knowledge  of  div'ne 
concerns  as  a  thing  of  the  greateft  confequence  ;  and  that  now,  fince  he  fays 
I  am  guilty  of  acting  in  a  rafh  manner,  and  introducing  novelties  concerning 
divine  natures,  I  am  become  your  difciple.  If,  therefore,  I  fhall  fay,  you 
acknowledge,  O  Melitus,  that  Euthyphro  is  wife  and  thinks  rightly  in  fuch 
affairs,  think  and  judge  alfo  the  fame  of  me ;  but  if  you  do  not  entertain 
this  opinion,  call  him,  my  preceptor,  to  account  before  you  call  me,  as  one 
who  corrupts  elderly  men,  viz.  me  and  his  father;  me  by  inftrufting,  but 
him  by  reproving  and  punifhing.  And  if  he  is  not  perfuaded  by  me,  but 
ftill  continues  his  profecution,  or  accufes  me  inftead  of  you,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  fay  the  very  fame  things  on  the  trial,  to  which  I  fhall  have  prc- 
vioufly  called  his  attention. 

Euth.  It  will  fo,  by  Jupiter,  Socrates  ;  and  if  he  attempts  to  accufe 
me,  I  fhall  find,  as  I  think,  his  weak  fide,  and  he  will  be  called  to  account 
in  a  court  of  juftice  long  before  me. 

Soc.  And  I,  O  my  dear  affociate,  knowing  thefe  things,  defire  to  become 
your  difciple,  as  I  am  perfuaded  that  no  one,  and  not  even  Melitus  himfelf, 
dares  to  look  you  in  the  face,  though  he  fo  accutely,  inartificially,  and  eafily 
fees  through  me,  that  he  has  accufed  me  of  impiety. — Now  therefore,  by 
Jupiter,  tell  me  that  which  you  now  ftrenuoufly  contend  you  clearly  know, 
viz.  what  kind  of  thing  you  affert  holinefs  to  be,  and  alfo  unholinefs,  both 
refpe&ing  murder  and  other  things  ?  Or  is  not  holinefs  the  fame  with 
itfelf  in  every  action?  And  again,  is  not  unholinefs,  which  is  perfectly  con¬ 
trary  to  holinefs  itfelf,  fimilar  to  itfelf  ?  And  does  not  every  thing  which  it 
will  be  unholy  to  do,  poffefs  one  certain  idea  according  to  unholinefs  ? 

Euth.  Certainly,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Tell  me,  then,  what  you  fay  holinefs,  and  alfo  what  unholinefs  is  ? 
vol,  v.  c  Euth. 
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Euth.  I  fay,  therefore,  that  holinefs  is  that  which  I  now  do,  viz.  to  pro* 
fecute  him  who  ads  unjuftly  either  with  refped  to  murder  or  facrilege,  or 
any  thing  elfe  of  a  fimilar  nature ;  whether  the  offending  perfon  be  a  father 
or  mother,  or  any  other  whatever ;  and  that  not  to  profecute  fuch  a  one 
is  impious.  For  fee,  Socrates,  what  a  great  proof  I  will  give  you  in  law  that 
it  is  fo,  and  which  I  have  alfo  mentioned  to  others,  viz.  that  it  is  right  not 
to  fpare  an  impious  man,  whoever  he  may  be.  For  men  are  firmly  per- 
fuaded  that  Jupiter  is  the  beft  and  mofl  juft  of  gods,  and  yet  they  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  he  put  his  father  in  chains,  becaufe  he  unjuftly  fwallowed  his 
children  ;  and  again,  that  Saturn  caftrated  r  his  father,  through  other  things 
of  a  fimilar  nature  :  but  they  are  indignant  with  me,  becaufe  I  profecute  my 
father  who  has  acted  unjuftly;  and  thus  thefe  men  affert  things  contrary 
to  each  other  in  W'hat  they  fay  concerning  the  gods  and  concerning  me. 

Soc.  Is  this  the  thing  then,  Euthyphro,  on  account  of  which  I  am  brought 
to  the  bar,  becaufe  when  any  one  afferts  things  of  this  kind  concerning  the 
gods,  I  admit  them  with  pain  ;  and  through  which,  as  it  feems,  fome  one 
calls  me  an  offender  ?  Now,  therefore,  if  thefe  things  thus  appear  alfo  to 
you  w’ho  are  well  acquainted  with  fuch  particulars,  it  is  neceffary,  as  it  feems, 
that  we  alfo  fhould  admit  them.  For  what  elfe  can  we  fay,  who  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  we  know  nothing  about  fuch  things  ?  But  tell  me,  by  Jupiter, 
who  prefides  over  friendfhip  ;  do  you  think  that  thefe  things  thus  happened 
in  reality  ? 

1  For  the  fignificalion  of  bonds  and  caftrations,  when  applied  to  divine  natures,  fee  p.  141  of 
the  Introduction  to  the  Second  Book  of  the  Republic.  I  (hall  only  obferve  here  with  Proclus, 
that  Plato  w&s  of  opinion  that  all  fuch  narrations  as  thefe  will  be  condemned  by  the  multitude 
and  the  ftupid  through  ignorance  of  their  arcane  meaning,  but  that  they  will  indicate  certain 
wonderful  conjectures  to  the  wife.  Hence,  though  he  does  not  admit  this  mode  of  mythologizing, 
yet,  as  is  evident  from  what  he  fays  in  the  Timaeus,  bethinks  we  ought  to  be  perfuaded  by  thofe 
antients  who  were  the  offspring  of  the  gods,  and  to  inveffigate  their  occult  conceptions.  Hence 
too,  though  he  rejects  the  Saturnian  bonds,  and  the  caftrations  of  Heaven,  when  difeourfing 
with  Euthyphro  and  the  auditors  of  his  Republic,  vet  in  his  Cratylus,  when  he  inveftigates. 
names  philosophically,  he  admits  other  fecondarv  bonds  about  the  mighty  Saturn  and  Pluto. 
Plato,  therefore,  by  no  means  ridicules  the  religion  of  his  country  in  what  he  here  fays,  as  fome 
moderns  have  pretended  he  does ;  but  he  admits  fuch  relations  as  thefe  with  pain,  becaufe  he 
well  knew  that  they  would  only  be  impioufty  perverted  by,  and  were  far  beyond  the  compre- 
henfiGn  of.  the  vulgar. 
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Euth.  Yes,  and  things  (till  more  wonderful  than  thefe,  Socrates,  of  which 
the  multitude  are  ignorant. 

Soc.  Do  you  therefore  think  that  the  gods  i?i  reality  wage  war  with 
each  other,  and  that  there  are  among  them  dire  enmities  and  battles,  and 
many  other  fuch  like  particulars  as  are  related  by  the  poets,  with  the  repre- 
fentation  of  which  by  good  painters  our  temples  are  decorated  ;  and  in  the 
great  Panathenaeae  a  veil  1  full  of  fuch  like  variegated  ornaments  is  carried 
into  the  Acropolis.  Mud:  we  lav,  O  Euthvphro,  that  thefe  things  are  true  ? 

Euth.  Not  thefe  only,  O  Socrates  ;  but,  as  I  juft  now  laid,  1  can  relate  to 
you  many  other  things  concerning  divine  affairs  if  you  are  willing,  which 
when  you  hear  I  well  know  that  you  will  be  aftonifhed. 

Soc.  I  fhould  not  wonder  ;  but  you  may  relate  thefe  things  to  me  here¬ 
after,  when  you  are  at  leifure.  Now,  however,  endeavour  to  tell  me  more 
clearly  that  which  I  juft  now  afked.  For  you  have  not  yet,  my  friend, 
fufficiently  anfwered  my  queftion  what  holinefs  is,  but  you  have  only  told 
me  that  this  which  you  are  now  doing  is  holy,  viz.  to  profecute  your  father 
for  murder. 

Euth.  And  I  fpoke  the  truth,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Perhaps  fo.  But,  O  Euthyphro,  do  you  not  alfo  fay  that  many 
other  things  are  holy? 

Euth.  I  do. 

Soc.  Recoiled,  therefore,  that  I  did  not  requeft  you  to  teach  me  one  or 
two  from  among  many  holy  things,  but  what  that  form  itfelf  is  by  which 
all  holy  things  are  holy.  For  you  have  faid  that  things  unholy  are  unholy 
by  one  idea ;  and  alfo  that  things  holy  are  holy  by  another.  Or  do  you  not 
remember  ? 

Euth.  1  do. 

Soc.  Teach  me,  therefore,  what  this  very  idea  is,  that  looking  to  it,  and 
ufing  it  as  a  paradigm,  I  may  fay  that  whatever  thing  of  this  kind  you  or 
any  other  does  is  holy,  and  that  whatever  is  not  of  this  kind  is  unholy. 

Euth.  But  if  you  vvifh  it,  Socrates,  I  will  alfo  tell  you  this. 

Soc.  I  do  wifh  it. 

*  For  the  explanation  of  this  veil,  fee  the  Additional  Notes  on  the  Republic,  vol.  i.  p.  520. 
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Euth.  That,  therefore,  which  is  dear  to  the  gods  is  holy,  but  that  which 
is  not  dear  to  them  is  unholy. 

Soe.  You  have  now  anfwered,  O  Euthyphro,  moft  beautifully,  and  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  I  wifhed  you  to  anfwer.  Whether  truly  or  not  however, 
this  I  do  not  yet  know.  But  you  will  doubtlefs  in  addition  to  this  teach  me 
that  what  you  fay  is  true. 

Euth.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Come  then,  let  us  confider  what  we  fay.  That  which  is  dear  to 
divinity,  and  the  man  who  is  dear  to  divinity,  are  holy ;  but  that  which  is 
odious  to  divinity,  and  the  man  who  is  odious  to  divinity,  are  unholy.  But 
the  holy  is  not  the  fame  with  the  unholy,  but  is  moil  contrary  to  it.  Is  it 
not  fo  ? 

Euth.  It  certainly  is  fo. 

Soc.  And  thefe  things  appear  to  have  been  well  faid, 

Euth.  I  think  fo,  Socrates. 

Soc.  But  has  it  not,  O  Euthyphro,  alfo  been  faid  that  there  is  fedition 
among  the  gods,  and  that  they  oppofe  and  are  enemies  to  each  other  ? 

Euth.  It  has  been  faid. 

Soc.  But  let  us  thus  confider,  excellent  man, '’about  what  particulars  difcord 
produces  enmity  and^wrath.  If,  therefore,  I  and  you  differed  in  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  numbers,  which  of  them  were  more  in  quantity,  would  this  difference 
make  us  enemies,  and  fhould  we  be  enraged  with  each  other  ?  Or,  betaking 
ourfelves  to  computation  about  things  of  this  kind,  fhould  we  not  be  quickly 
liberated  from  this  diffenfion  ? 

Euth.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Hence  alfo,  if  v/e  differed  concerning  the  greater  and  the  leffer, 
fhould  we  not,  by  applying  ourfelves  to  meafuring,  foon  bring  our  disagree¬ 
ment  to  an  end  ? 

Euth.  We  fhould. 

Soc.  And,  as  I  think,  by  betaking  ourfelves  to  weighing,  we  fhould  be 
able  to  judge  concerning  the  heavier  and  the  lighter. 

Euth.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  About  what  then  difagreeing,  and  not  being  able  to  recur  to  a 
certain  criterion,  fhould  we  become  enemies  to,  and  be  enraged  with,  each 
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other?  Perhaps  you  cannot  readily  inform  me;  but  confider  whether  they 
are  fuch  as  thefe,  viz.  the  juft  and  the  unjuft,  the  beautiful  and  the  bafe, 
good  and  evil.  Are  not  thefe  the  things  about  which  difagreeing,  and  not 
being  able  to  arrive  at  a  certain  judgment  of  them,  we  become  enemies  to 
each  other,  when  we  do  fo  become,  you  and  I,  and  all  other  men  ? 

Euth.  This,  Socrates,  is  indeed  the  diffenfion,  and  it  is  about  thefe  things. 

Soc.  But  what  ?  Do  not  the  gods,  O  Euthyphro,  if  they  difagree  in  any 
refped,  difagree  on  account  of  thefe  very  things  ? 

Euth.  By  an  abundant  neceffity. 

Soc.  Different  gods,  therefore,  O  generous  Euthyphro,  according  to  your 
affertion,  think  different  things  to  be  juft,  beautiful,  bafe,  good  and  evil. 
For  they  never  would  oppofe  each  other  unlefs  they  difagreed  about  thefe 
things.  Or  would  they  ? 

Euth.  You  fpeak  rightly. 

Soc.  Do  they  not  feverally,  therefore,  love  thofe  things  which  they  think 
to  be  beautiful,  good  and  juft,  but  hate  the  contraries  of  thefe  ? 

Euth.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  with  refpedl  to  thefe  very  things,  fome  of  the  gods,  as  you  fav, 
think  them  to  be  juft,  and  others  unjuft ;  about  which  alfo  being  dubious, 
they  oppofe  and  wage  war  with  each  other.  Is  it  not  fo  ? 

Euth.  It  is. 

Soc.  The  fame  things  therefore,  as  it  feems,  are  hated  and  loved  by  the 
gods ;  and  the  things  odious  to  and  dear  to  the  gods  will  be  the  very  fame. 

Euth.  So  it  appears. 

Soc.  Hence  alfo  the  fame  things  will  be  holy  and  unholy,  O  Euthyphro, 
from  this  reafoning. 

Euth.  It  feems  fo. 

Soc.  You  have  not  therefore,  O  wonderful  man,  anfwered  my  queftion. 
For  I  did  not  aik  you  this,  to  whom  the  fame  thing  is  both  holy  and  unholy  : 
but,  as  it  feems,  that  which  is  dear  is  alfo  odious  to  divinity.  So  that, 
Euthyphro,  there  is  nothing  wonderful  if  in  this  which  you  are  now  doing, 
viz.  punching  your  father,  you  fhould  do  that  which  is  plealing  to  Jupiter, 
but  odious  to  Saturn  and  Heaven;  and  which  is  plealing  to  Vulcan,  but 
odious  to  Juno :  and  if  any  other  of  the  gods  differs  from  another  about 
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this  very  circumftance,  you  fhould  in  like  manner  do  that  which  is  approved 
by  the  one  and  hated  by  the  other. 

Euth.  But  I  think,  Socrates,  that  no  one  of  the  gods  will  differ  from 
another  in  this  affair,  and  affert  that  it  is  not  proper  for  him  to  buffer 
punishment  who  has  unjuftly  {lain  any  one. 

Soc.  But  what?  Have  you  ever  heard  any  man  doubting,  O  Euthvphro, 
whether  he  who  has  unjuftly  (lain  another,  or  has  done  any  thing  elfe 
nnjuftlv,  ought  to  be  punifhed  r 

Euth.  They  never  ceafe  doubting  about  thefe  things,  both  elfewhere 
and  in  courts  of  juftice.  For  thofe  that  adt  unjuftly  in  a  very  great  degree, 
fay  and  do  every  thing  in  order  to  efcape  punifhment. 

Soc.  Do  they  alfo,  O  Euthyphro,  confefs  that  they  have  adted  unjuftly  ? 
And  confefiing  this,  do  they  at  the  fame  time  fay,  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  punifhed. 

Euth.  They  by  no  means  fay  this. 

Soc.  They  do  not,  therefore,  fay  and  do  every  thing.  For  I  think  they 
dare  not  fay,  nor  even  doubt  this,  that  if  they  act  unjuftly  punifhment  muft  be 
inPiidted  on  them  :  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  they  deny  that  they  have  adted 
unjuftly.  Do  they  not  ? 

Euth.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  They  are  not,  therefore,  dubious  about  this,  whether  he  who  adts 
unjuftly  ought  to  be  punifhed  ;  but  they  perhaps  doubt  who  he  is  that  adts 
unjuftly,  and  by  what  adtion,  and  when,  his  conduct  may  be  conlidered  as 
unjuft. 

Euth.  True. 

Soc.  Will  not,  therefore,  the  very  fame  things  happen  to  the  gods  if 
they  oppofe  each  other  concerning  things  juft  and  unjuft,  according  to  your 
affertion  ;  and  will  not  fome  of  them  fay,  that  they  adt  unjuftly  by  each 
other,  and  others  again  deny  this  r  Since,  O  wonderful  man,  no  one,  either 
of  gods  or  men,  dares  to  affert  that  punifhment  ought  not  to  be  inflidted  on 
him  who  adts  unjuftly. 

Euth.  They  will :  and  what  you  now  fay,  Socrates,  is  fummarily  true. 

Soc.  But  thofe  who  are  dubious,  as  well  gods  as  men,  will  be  dubious 
jefpedting  each  of  the  tranfadlions ;  if  the  gods  .  difagree  about  any  adtion, 

and 
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and  fome  of  them  fay  that  it  is  done  juftly,  but  others  unjuftly.  Is  it  not 
fo  ? 

Euth.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Come,  then,  my  dear  Euthyphro,  teach  me  alfo  that  I  may  becomo 
more  wife,  what  proof  you  have  that  all  the  gods  think  that  he  unjuftly 
died,  who  having  (lain  his  fellow-fervant,  and  being  put  in  chains  by  the 
matter  of  the  deceafed,  perifhed  before  he  that  bound  him  received  the  anfwer 
from  the  interpreters,  which  was  to  inform  him  how  he  ought  to  aft  ;  and 
that,  on  account  of  fuch  a  man,  it  is  right  for  a  fon  to  profecute  his  father 
and  accufe  him  of  murder.  Come,  endeavour  to  demonttrate  to  me  fome- 
thing  clear  about  thefe.  things,  and  that  all  the  gods  confider  this  aftion  to  ba 
right  more  than  any  thing.  And  if  you  demonttrate  this  to  me  fufficiently^ 
I  will  never  ceafe  praifing  you  for  your  wifdorrr. 

Eutii.  But  perhaps,  Socrates,  this  is  no  trifling  employment,  otberwife  I 
could  clearly  demonttrate  it  to  you. 

Soc.  I  underftand  you  :  I  appear  to  you  to  be  more  dull  of  apprehenfion- 
than  the  judges;  frnce  you  will  evidently  prove  to  them  that  your  father’s 
conduft  was  unjuft,  and  that  all  the  gods  hate  fuch-like  aftions. 

Euth.  I  fhall  demonttrate  this  very  clearly,  Socrates,  if  they  will  only  hear 
what  I  have  to  fay.. 

Soc.  But  they  will  hear,  if  you  fhall  appear  to  fpeak  well.  However,, 
while  you  was  juft  now  fpeaking,  I  thus  thought  and  conlidered  with  myfelf : 
If  Euthyphro  lhould  efpecialiv  convince  me  that  all  the  gods  think  a  death 
of  this  kind  to  be  unjuft,  in  what  refpeft  fhall  I  have  the  more  learned  from. 
Euthyphro  what  the  holy  is,  and  alfo  the  unholy  ?  For  this  aftion,  as  it  ap¬ 
peal's,  will  be  odious  to  divinity.  It  has  not,  however,  yet  appeared  from 
this,  what  is  holy,  and  what  not.  For  that  which  is  odious  has  alio  appeared 
to  be  dear  to  divinity.  So  that  I  will  grant  you  this,  Euthyphro,  and  if  you 
pleafe  let  all  the  gods  think  it  to  be  unjuft,  and  let  them  all  hate  it.  Shall 
we,  therefore,  now  make  tiiis  correftion  in  the  definition,  that  what  all  the 
gods  hate  is  unholy,  and  what  they  all  love  is  holy  ;  but  that  what  fome  of 
them  love,  and  others  hate,  is  neither,  or  both  ?  Are  you  willing  that  at 
prefent  we  fhould  thus  define  concerning  the  holy  and  unholy  ? 

Euth.  What  fhould  hinder,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  Nothing  hinders  me,  Euthyphro;  but  do  you,  as  to  what  relates  to 
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yourfelf,  confider  whether,  admitting  this,  you  can  fo  eafily  teach  me  what 
you  promifed  ? 

Euth.  But  I  fay  the  holy  is  that  which  all  the  gods  love  ;  and  its  contrary, 
the  unholy,  that  which  all  the  gods  h  ve. 

Soc.  Shall  we  not  therefore  confider,  Euthyphro,  whether  this  is  well 
faid  ?  Or  Shall  we  difmifs  this  consideration,  and  thus  grant  both  to  ourfelves 
and  others,  that  if  any  one  only  fays  that  a  certain  thing  is  fo,  we  Shall  ad- 
mit  that  it  is  fo  ?  Or  Shall  we  confider  what  he  who  fpeaks  fays  ? 

Euth.  Confider  it  certainly  ;  though  I  think  that  this  is  now  well  faid, 

Soc.  Perhaps,  O  good  man,  we  Shall  know  this  more  clearly.  For  con¬ 
fider  as  follows  :  Is  the  holy,  becaufe  it  is  holy,  beloved  by  the  gods  ;  or  be- 
caufe  it  is  beloved  by  them,  is  it  holy  ? 

Euth.  I  do  not  know  what  you  fay,  Socrates. 

Soc.  But  I  will  endeavour  to  fpeak  more  clearly.  We  fay  that  a  thing 
may  be  carried,  and  that  a  thing  carries  ;  that  a  thing  may  be  led,  and  that 
a  thing  leads  ;  that  a  thing  may  be  feen,  and  that  a  thing  fees  ;  and  every 
thing  elfe  of  this  kind.  Do  you  understand  that  thefe  are  different  from 
each  other,  and  in  what  they  differ  ? 

Euth.  I  appear  to  myfelf  to  underSland  this. 

Soc.  Is  therefore  that  which  is  beloved  a  certain  thing,  and  that  which 
loves  another  different  from  this  ? 

Euth.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Tell  me,  therefore,  whether  that  which  maybe  earned,  may  be  car¬ 
ried  becaufe  it  is  carried,  or  for  feme  other  reafon  ? 

Euth.  For  no  other  reafon  but  for  this. 

Soc.  And  is  this  the  cafe  with  that  which  may  be  led,  becaufe  it  is  led  ; 
and  with  that  which  may  be  feen,  becaufe  it  is  feen  ? 

Euth.  E ntirely  fo . 

Soc.  A  thing  therefore  is  not  feen  becaufe  it  may  be  feen:  but,  on  the 
contrary,  becaufe  it  is  feen,  on  this  account  it  may  be  feen.  Nor  becaufe  a 
thing  may  be  led,  on  this  account  is  it  led  ;  but  becaufe  it  is  led,  on  this  ac¬ 
count  it  may  be  led.  Nor  becaufe  a  thing  may  be  carried,  is  it  carried  ;  but 
becaufe  it  is  carried,  it  may  be  carried.  Is  then  what  I  wiSh  to  Say 
evident,  Euthyphro  ?  But  what  I  wiSh  to  fay  is  this :  If  any  thing  is  mak¬ 
ing. 
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mg,  or  fuffers  any  thing,  it  is  not  making  becaufe  it  may  be  made  ;  but  be- 
caufe  it  is  making  it  may  be  made.  Nor  becaufe  it  may  fuffer  does  it  fuffer ; 
but  becaufe  it  fuffers  it  may  fuffer.  Or  do  you  not  admit  this  to  be  the 
cafe  ? 

Euth.  I  do. 

Soc.  Is  not  this  therefore  alfo  the  cafe  with  that  which  is  beloved,  or 
making:,  or  buffering;  fomething;  from  fome  one  ? 

Euth.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  This  therefore  fubfifls  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  things  before 
mentioned  :  it  is  not  beloved  by  thofe  by  whom  it  is  beloved,  becaufe  it  may 
be  beloved ;  but  becaufe  it  is  beloved,  it  may  be  beloved. 

Euth.  It  is  neceffary. 

Soc.  What  then  do  we  fay  concerning  holinefs,  O  Euthvphro?  Is  it  not 
this,  that  it  is  beloved  by  all  the  gods,  according  to  your  affertion  ? 

Euth.  Yes. 

Soc.  Is  it  therefore  beloved  on  this  account,  becaufe  it  is  holy,  or  for  fome 
other  reafon  ? 

Euth.  For  no  other  reafon  but  on  this  account. 

Soc.  Becaufe  it  is  holy,  therefore,  it  is  beloved  ;  but  not  becaufe  it  is  be¬ 
loved,  on  this  account  it  is  holy. 

Euth.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Becaufe  however  it  is  beloved  by  the  gods,  it  may  be  beloved,  and 
be  dear  to  divinitv. 

J 

Euth.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  That  which  is  dear  to  divinity,  therefore,  is  not  holy,  O  Euthvphro, 
nor  mu  ft  holinefs  be  defined  to  be  that  which  is  dear  to  divinity  as  you  fav, 
but  it  is  fomething  different  from  this. 

Euth.  How  is  this,  Socrates? 

Soc.  Becaufe  we  have  acknowledged  that  holinefs  is  on  this  account  be¬ 
loved  becaufe  it  is  holy ;  and  not  that  it  is  holy  becaufe  it  is  beloved.  Did  we 
not  ? 

Euth.  Yres. 

Soc.  But  that  which  is  dear  to  divinity,  becaufe  it  isbeloved  by  the  gods, 
from  this  very  circumftance  that  it  is  beloved,  is  dear  to  divinity  ;  but  not 
becaufe  it  is  dear  to  divinity,  on  this  account  is  it  beloved. 
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Euth.  True. 

Soc.  But,  my  dear  Euthyphro,  if  that  which  is  dear  to  divinity  were  the 
fame  with  that  which  is  holy,  if  holinefs  were  beloved  through  its  being  holi- 
nefs,  that  alio  which  is  dear  to  divinity  would  be  beloved  through  its  being 
dear  to  divinity.  But  if  that  which  is  dear  to  divinity  were  dear  to  divinity 
through  being  beloved  by  the  gods,  that  which  is  holy  would  alfo  be  holy 
through  being  beloved.  Now,  however,  you  fee  that  they  are  contrarily 
affecled,  as  being  perfectly  different  from  each  other.  For  the  one,  viz. 
what  is  dear  to  the  gods  becaufe  it  is  beloved,  is  a  thing  of  that  kind  that  it 
may  be  beloved  ;  but  the  other,  viz.  holinefs,  becaufe  it  is  a  thing  which  may 
be  beloved,  on  this  account  is  beloved.  And  you  appear,  O  Euthyphro, 
when  you  was  alked  what  holinefs  is,  to  have  been  unwilling  to  manifefl 
the  offence  of  it  to  me,  but  to  have  mentioned  a  certain  affedtion  pertaining 
to  it,  which  this  fame  thing  holinefs  fuffers,  viz.  the  being  beloved  by  all 
the  gods ;  but  you  have  not  yet  told  me  what  it  is.  If  therefore  it  is  agree¬ 
able  to  you,  do  not  conceal  this  from  me,  but  again  fay  from  the  beginning 
what  holinefs  is,  whether  it  be  beloved  by  the  gods,  or  has  any  other  pro¬ 
perty  whatever  pertaining  to  it.  For  we  fhall  not  differ  about  this.  But 
tell  me  readily  what  the  holy,  and  alfo  what  the  unholy  is  ? 

Euth.  But,  Socrates,  I  cannot  tell  yon  what  I  conceive.  For  whatever 
pofition  we  adopt,  is  always  fome  how  or  other  circumvented,  and  is  not 
willing  to  remain  where  we  have  effablilhed  it. 

Soc.  The  things  which  you  have  afferted,  O  Euthyphro,  appear  to  be  the 
offspring  of  our  progenitor  Daedalus  *.  And  if  I  indeed  had  laid  and  adopted 
thefe  things,  perhaps  you  would  have  derided  me,  as  if  my  works  alfo,  which 
confift  in  difcourfe,  through  my  alliance  with  him,  privately  efcaped,  and 
were  unwilling  to  remain  where  they  were  placed.  But  now  (for  they  are 
your  hypothefes)  the  raillery  of  fome  other  perfon  is  necelfary.  For  they  are 
unwilling  to  abide  with  you,  as  it  alfo  appears  to  you  yourfelf. 

Euth.  But  it  appears  to  me,  Socrates,  that  what  is  laid  ought  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  nearly  the  fame  ridicule.  For  I  am  not  the  cauie  of  the  circuitous 

3  Daedalus  was  a  mod  ingenious  ftatuary,  and  is  faid  to  have  made  figures  which  moved  of 
themfelves,  and  feemed  to  be  endowed  with  life.  Socrates,  therefore,  calls  Daedalus  his  proge¬ 
nitor,  becaufe  his  father  was  a  ftatuary,  and  he  himfelf  when  young  exeicifed  his  father’s  art. 
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wandering  of  thefe  affertions,  and  of  their  not  abiding  in  the  fame  place  ;  but 
you  appear  to  me  to  be  the  Djedalus.  For  fo  far  as  pertains  to  me,  thefe 
things  would  have  remained  firm. 

Soc.  I  appear  therefore,  my  friend,  to  have  become  fo  much  more  fkilfuf 
than  that  man  in  this  art,  in  as  much  as  he  only  made  his  own  productions 
unftable  ;  but  I,  befides  my  own,  as  it  feems,  make  thofe  of  others  to  be  fo. 
And  moreover,  this  is  the  moft  elegant  circumftance  pertaining  to  my  art, 
that  I  am  unwillingly  wife.  For  I  had  rather  that  my  reafonings  fhould  abide, 
and  be  eftabliffied  immoveable,  than  that  the  riches  of  Tantalus,  together 
with  the  wifdom  of  Daedalus,  fhould  become  my  poffeffion.  But  enough  of 
this. — Since,  however,  you  appear  to  be  delicate,  I,  in  conjunction  with  you, 
will  endeavour  to  fhow  how  you  may  teach  me  concerning  holinefs,  and  not 
be  weary  till  this  is  accomplifhed.  For  fee  whether  it  does  not  appear  to  you 
to  be  necefTary  that  every  thing  holy  fhould  be  juft. 

Euth.  To  me  it  does. 

Soc.  Is  therefore  every  thing  juft  alfo  holy  ?  or  is  every  thing  holy  indeed 
juft ;  but  not  every  thing  juft  holy,  but  partly  holy,  and  partly  fomething 
elfe  ? 

Euth.  I  do  not  comprehend,  Socrates,  what  you  fay. 

Soc.  And  yet  you  are  younger  no  lefs  than  you  are  wifer  than  I  am  ;  but, 
as  I  faid,  you  are  delicate  through  the  riches  of  your  wifdom.  However,  O 
bleffed  man,  colled!  yourfelf ;  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  underftand  what  1  fay. 
For  I  aftert  the  contrary  to  the  poet1,  who  fays, 

You  Jove,  the  fource  of  all,  refufe  to  fing : 

For  fear  perpetually  refides  with  fhame. 

I  therefore  differ  from  this  poet.  Shall  I  tell  you  in  what  refpecl : 

Euth.  By  all  means. 

Soc.  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  wherever  there  is  fear,  there  alfo  there 
is  ffiame.  For  there  are  many,  as  it  feems  to  me,  who  fear  dileafes,  poverty, 
and  many  other  things  of  this  kind,  but  who  by  no  means  are  afhamed  of 
thefe  things  which  they  fear.  Does  not  the  fame  thing  alfo  appear  to 
you  ? 

1  The  name  of  this  poet  appears  to  be  unknown. 
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Euth.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  wherever  fhame  is,  there  alfo  is  fear.  For  is  there  any  one 
who  is  afhamed  of  and  blufhes  at  any  thing,  but  who  does  not  at  the  fame 
time  fear  and  dread  the  opinion  of  improbity  ? 

Euth.  He  will  certainly  dread  this. 

Soc.  It  is  not  therefore  right  to  fay,  that  where  there  is  fear,  there  alfo 
there  is  fhame  ;  but  we  fhould  lay  that  where  there  is  fhame,  there  alfo  fear 
refides.  For  wherever  there  is  fear,  there  is  not  alfo  fhame.  For  I  think 
that  fear  extends  further  than  frame  ;  fince  fhame  is  a  part  of  fear,  juft  as  the 
odd  is  a  part  of  number.  So  that  it  does  not  follow  that  wherever  there  is 
number,  there  alfo  is  the  ode  ;  but  wherever  there  is  the  odd,  there  alfo  there 
is  number.  Do  you  now  apprehend  me? 

Euth.  Perfedly  fo. 

Soc.  Refpeding  a  thing  of  this  kind,  therefore,  I  inquired  above,  when  ! 
a  fteed  you  whether  where  the  juft  was,  there  alfo  the  holy  was;  or  whether 
where  the  holy  was,  there  alfo  the  juft  was,  but  the  holy  was  not  to  be  found 
every  wherein  conjunction  with  the  juft.  For  the  holy  is  a  part  of  the  juft. 
Does  it  appear  to  you  that  we  fhould  thus  fpeak,  or  otherwife  ? 

Euth.  Not  otherwife  ;  but  thus.  For  you  appear  to  me  to  fpeak  rightly. 

Soc.  See  then  what  follows  :  for,  if  the  holy  is  a  part  of  the  juft,  it  is 
neceiTary,  as  it  feems,  that  we  fhould  difcover  what  part  of  the  juft  the  holy 
will  be.  If  therefore  you  fhould  afk  me  fome  of  the  things  juft  now  mentioned, 
as,  for  inftance,  what  part  of  number  the  even  is,  and  what  number  it  is,  I 
fhould  fay  that  it  is  not  fcalene,  but  ifofceles1.  Or  does  it  not  appear  fo  to 
you  ? 

Euth.  It  does. 

Soc.  Do  you  therefore  alfo  endeavour  in  like  manner  to  teach  me  what 
part  of  the  juft  the  holy  is,  that  we  may  tell  Melitus  he  muft  no  longer  ad 
unjuftly  by  us,  nor  accufe  us  of  impiety,  as  having  now  fufficiently  learnt  from 
you  v  hat  things  are  pious  and  holy,  and  what  not. 

Eutit.  Thus  part  then,  Socrates,  of  the  juft,  appears  to  me  to  be  pious 

1  Socrates  calls  the  even  number  ifofceles,  becaufe  it  can  be  divided  into  two  equal  numbers 
as  if  they  were  fides  ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  oid  number,  which  may  therefore  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  fcalene  triangle,  becaufe  as  in  this  all  tue  fid;s  are  unequal,  fo  all  the  parts  of  an  odd 
number  are  unequal. 
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and  holy,  viz.  that  which  is  converfant  with  the  culture  of  the  gods  ;  but 
that  which  is  converfant  with  the  culture  of  mankind  is  the  remaining  part 
of  the  juft. 

Soc.  And  you  appear  to  me,  Euthyphro,  to  fpeak  well.  However,  I  am 
ftili  in  want  of  a  certain  trifling  particular.  For  I  do  not  yet  underftand 
what  culture  you  mean.  For  you  certainly  do  not  fay  that  fuch  as  is  the 
culture  about  other  things,  fuch  alfo  is  that  which  pertains  to  the  gods. 
For  inftance,  we  fay  not  every  one  knows  the  culture  of  horfes,  but  he  who 
is  (killed  in  equeftrian  affairs.  Do  we  not? 

Euth.  Certainly. 

Soc.  For  equeftrian  (kill  is  the  culture  of  horfes.. 

Euth.  It  is. 

Soc.  Nor  does  every  one  know  the  culture  of  dogs,  but  this  belongs  to  the 
hunt!  man. 

Euth.  It  does. 

Soc.  For  the  art  of  hunting  is  the  culture-  of  dogs. 

Euth.  It  is. 

Soc.  But  the  grazier’s  art  is  the  culture  of  oxen. 

Euth.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  holinefs  and  piety  are  the  culture  of  the  gods,  O  Euryphro.  Do 
you  fay  fo  ? 

Euth.  I  do. 

Soc.  All  culture,  therefore,  effedls  the  fame  thing,  viz.  the  good  and 
advantage  of  that  which  is  cultivated.  Juft  as  with- refpedl:  to  horfes,  you 
fee  that  being  cultivated  by  the  equeftrian  art,  they  are  advantaged  by  it  and 
become  better.  Or  does  it  not  appear  fo  to  you  ? 

Euth.  It  does. 

Sac.  Dogs  alfo  are  benefited  by  the  huntfman’s  art,  and  oxen  by  that  of 
the  grazier,  and  all  other  things  in  a  fimilar  manner.  Or  do  you  think  that 
culture  is  the  injury  of  that  which  is  cultivated? 

Euth.  Not  I,  by  Jupiter, 

Soc.  But  the  advantage  therefore? 

Euth.  How  fhould  it  not? 

Soc.  Is  holinefs,  therefore,  fince  it  is  a  culture  of  the  gods,  an  advantage 
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to  the  gods,  and  does  it  make  the  gods  better?  And  do  you  admit  this,  that 
when  you  perform  any  thing  holy,  you  render  fome  one  of  the  gods  better  ? 

Euth.  Not  I,  by  Jupiter. 

Soc.  Nor  do  I,  O  Euthyphro,  think  that  you  fay  this  :  it  certainly  is  far 
otherwife.  And  for  this  reafon  I  afked  you  what  this  culture  of  the  gods  is, 
not  thinking  you  would  fay  a  thing  of  this  kind. 

Euth.  And  you  thought  rightly,  Socrates  :  for  I  do  not  fay  any  fuch 
thing. 

Soc.  Be  it  fo.  But  what  culture  of  the  gods  will  holinefs  be  ? 

Euth.  That  culture,  Socrates,  which  flaves  pay  to  their  mailers. 

Soc.  I  underftand.  It  will  be  a  certain  fubferviency  as  it  feems  to  the 
god?. 

Euth.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Can  you  then  tell  me,  with  refpedl  to  the  art  fubfervient  to  phy- 
ficians,  to  the  accomplifhment  of  what  work  it  is  fubfervient  ?  Do  you  not 
think  it  is  fubfervient  to  health  ? 

Euth.  I  do. 

Soc.  But  what?  with  refped  to  the  art  fubfervient  to  fhipwrights,  to  the 
accomplifhment  of  what  work  is  it  fubfervient? 

Euth.  Evidently,  Socrates,  to  that  of  a  fhip. 

Soc.  And  is  not  the  art  fubfervient  to  archite&s,  fubfervient  to  the  build- 
ins:  of  houfes  ? 

Euth.  Yes. 

Soc.  Tell  me,  then,  O  heft  of  men  :  with  refpecl  to  the  art  fubfervient 
to  the  gods,  to  the  accomplifhment  of  what  work  will  it  be  fubfervient  ? 
For  it  is  evident  that  you  know,  becaufe  you  fay  that  you  have  a  knowledge 
of  divine  concerns  beyond  that  of  other  men. 

Euth.  And  I  fay  true,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Inform  me  then,  by  Jupiter,  what  that  all-beautiful  work  is  which 
the  gods  effeft,  employing  our  fubferviency. 

Euth.  Tnev  are  many  and  beautiful,  Socrates. 

Soc.  The  generals  of  an  army  too,  my  friend,  accomplifh  many  and 
beaut. ful  things  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  you  can  eafily  tell  what  that  principal 
thing  is  which  they  effedt,  viz.  victory  in  battle.  Or  can  you  not  ? 
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Euth.  How  is  it  poffible  I  fhould  not? 

Soc.  Hufbandmen  alfo,  I  think,  accomplish  many  and  beautiful  things  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  the  principal  thing  which  they  produce  is  aliment 
from  the  earth. 

Euti-i.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Of  the  many  and  beautiful  things  then  which  the  gods  accomplish, 
what  is  the  principal  ? 

Euth.  I  told  you  a  little  before,  Socrates,  that  to  learn  accurately  how 
all  thefe  things  fubfift  is  an  arduous  undertaking  ;  but  I  now  tell  you  limply 
this,  that  if  any  one  knows  how  to  fay  and  do  things  acceptable  to  the  gods, 
praying  and  facrificing  to  them,  thefe  things  are  holy.  Things  of  this  kind 
alfo  prtfervc  both  private  houfes  and  cities  ;  but  the  contraries  to  things 
acceptable  to  the  gods  are  impious,  and  thefe  fubvert  and  deftroy  all  things. 

Soc.  You  might,  if  you  had  been  willing,  Euthyphro,  have  told  me  the 
fum  of  my  inquiries  in  a  much  Shorter  manner.  But  it  is  evident  that  you 
are  not  readily  difpoled  to  inftrudt  me.  For  now  when  you  drew  near  for 
this  purpofe  you  receded ;  though  if  you  had  anfwered,  I  Should  before  this 
perhaps  have  learnt  from  you  what  holinefs  is.  But  now  (tor  it  is  neceSfary 
that  he  who  interrogates  Should  follow  him  who  is  interrogated  wherever 
he  may  lead)  what  do  you  again  fay  the  holy,  and  holinefs,  is?  Do  you  not 
fay  it  is  a  certain  fcience  of  facrificing  and  praying  ? 

Euth.  I  do. 

Soc.  Is  not  to  facrifice  to  offer  gifts  to  the  gods  ;  but  to  pray  to  requeft 
fomething  of  the  gods  ? 

Euth.  Very  much  fo,  Socrates. 

Soc.  From  this  it  follows  that  holinefs  will  be  the  Science  of  requeuing 
and  giving  to  the  gods. 

Euth.  You  have  very  well  understood,  Socrates,  what  I  faid. 

Soc.  For  I  am  very  defirous,  my  friend,  of  your  wifdom,  and  I  pay 
attention  to  it ;  fo  that  what  you  fay  does  not  fall  to  the  ground.  But  tell 
me  what  this  fubferviency  to  the  gods  is  ?  Do  you  fay  it  is  to  requeft  of 
them  and  to  give  to  them  ? 

Euth.  I  do. 

Soc.  Will  it  not  follow,  therefore,  that  to  requeft  rightly,  will  be  to 
requeft  of  them  thofe  things  of  which  we  are  in  want? 
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Euth,  What  elfe  can  it  be  ? 

Soc.  And  again,  will  not  to  give  rightly  confift  in  giving  to  them  in  our 
turn  fuch  things  as  they  are  in  want  of  from  us  ?  For  it  would  not  be  con¬ 
formable  to  art  to  bellow  upon  any  one  thofe  things  of  which  he  is  not  in 
want. 

Euth.  You  fay  true,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Holinefs,  therefore,  O  Euthyphro,  will  be  a  certain  mercantile  art 
between  gods  and  men. 

Euth.  Let  it  be  mercantile,  if  it  pleafes  you  fo  to  call  it. 

Soc.  But  it  is  not  pleafing  to  me  unlefs  it  be  true.  Tell  me  therefore 
what  advantage  the  gods  derive  from  the  gifts  which  they  receive  from  us? 
For  the  advantage  ariling  from  their  gifts  is  evident  to  every  one  ;  fince  we 
have  not  any  good  which  they  do  not  impart.  But  in  what  refpedt  are  they 
benefited  from  what  they  receive  from  us  ?  Or  have  we  fo  much  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  this  merchandife,  that  we  receive  every  good  from  them,  but  they 
receive  nothing  from  us? 

Euth.  But  do  you  think,  Socrates,  that  the  gods  are  benefited  by  what 
they  receive  from  us  ? 

Soc.  What  is  the  ufe  then,  Euthyphro,  of  thefe  our  gifts  to  the  gods  ? 

Euth.  What  other  ufe  do  you  think  except  honour  and  reverence,  and, 
as  I  juft  now  faid,  gratitude  ? 

Soc.  Holinefs  then,  Euthyphro,  is  that  which  is  acceptable  to  the  gods, 
but  not  that  which  is  profitable  to,  or  beloved  by  them. 

Euth,  I  think  it  is  the  moft  of  all  things  beloved  by  them. 

Soc.  This  then  again  is  as  it  feems  holinefs,  viz.  that  which  is  dear  to 
the  gods. 

Euth.  Efpeciallv  fo. 

Soc.  Averting  thefe  things,  can  you  wonder  that  your  difcourfe  does  not 
appear  to  be  fixed,  but  wandering  ?  And  can  you  accufe  me  as  being  the 
Dsedalus  that  caufes  them  to  wander,  when  you  yourfelf  far  furpafs  Daedalus 
in  art,  and  make  your  affertions  to  revolve  in  a  circle  ?  Or  do  you  not  per¬ 
ceive  that  our  difcourfe,  revolving  again,  comes  to  the  fame  ?  For  vou  re- 
member  that  in  the  former  part  of  our  difcourfe,  the  holy,  and  the  dear  to 
divinity,  aid  not  appear  to  us  to  be  the  fame,  but  different  from  each  other  : 
or  do  you  not  remember  ? 
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Euth.  I  do. 

Soc.  Now,  therefore,  do  you  not  perceive  that  you  fay  the  holy  is  that 
which  is  beloved  by  the  gods  ?  But  is  this  any  thing  elfe  than  that  which  is 
dear  to  divinity  ? 

Euth.  It  is  nothing  elfe. 

Soc.  Either  therefore  we  did  not  then  conclude  well,  or,  if  we  did,  our 
prefent  pofition  is  not  right. 

Euth.  It  feems  fo. 

Soc.  From  the  beginning,  therefore,  we  muff  again  confider  what  the 
holy  is.  For  I  fhall  not  willingly,  before  I  have  learnt  this,  run  timidly 
away.  Do  not  then  defpife  me,  but  paying  all  poftible  attention,  tell  me  the 
truth  in  the  moft  eminent  degree.  For  you  know  it,  if  any  man  does  ;  and 
you  will  not  be  difmiffed  like  Proteus  till  you  have  told  me.  For  if  you  had 
not  clearly  known  what  the  holy,  and  alfo  the  unholy  is,  you  never  would 
have  attempted,  for  the  fake  of  a  man  who  is  a  hireling,  to  accufe  your  father 
of  murder,  when  he  is  now  advanced  in  years  ;  but  you  would  have  dreaded 
(left  you  fhould  not  a£t  rightly  in  this  affair)  the  danger  of  incurring  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  and  the  reproach  of  men.  But  now  I  well  know  that 
you  clearly  fufjiedi1 ,  that  you  have  a  knowledge  of  what  the  holy  and  its 
contrary  are.  Tell  me,  therefore,  moft  excellent  Euthyphro,  and  do  not 
conceal  from  me  what  you  think  it  to  be  ? 

Euth.  It  muft  be  at  fome  other  opportunity  then,  Socrates  :  for  now  I 
am  in  hafte,  and  it  is  time  for  me  to  leave  you. 

Soc.  What  do  you  do,  my  friend  ?  By  your  departure  you  will  throw  me 
from  the  great  hope  I  had  entertained  of  learning  from  vou  what  things  are 
holy,  and  what  are  not  fo,  and  of  liberating  myfelf  from  the  accufation  of 
Melitus,  by  fhowing  him  that  I  was  become  wife  through  Euthyphro  in 
divine  concerns  ;  that  I  fhall  no  longer  fpeak  rafhly,  nor  introduce  any  no¬ 
velties  refpedling  them  through  ignorance  ;  and  alio  that  1  fhall  u6t  better 
during  the  remainder  of  my  life. 

1  Plato  here  very  properly  ufcs  the  word  oiet,  ycu  fvfjcEl,  bccanfe  Euthyphro  not  being  freed 
from  two- (old  ignorance,  or,  in  other  words,  be  ng  ignorant  that  he  was  ignorant,  had  nothing 
more  than  a  JvJficion  ot  the  naturfcol  hohnefs. 
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X  HIS  Dialogue  has  been  always  juftly  entitled  “  Concerning  Virtue.” 
For  the  true  fubjedt  of  it  is  the  nature  and  origin  of  virtue.  The  queftion, 
indeed,  propofed  to  Socrates  by  Meno  in  the  very  outfet  of  the  Dialogue,  is 
this  other,  “  How  virtue  is  acquired.”  But  Socrates  immediately  waves 
the  queftion,  and  draws  the  converfation  to  an  inquiry  “  what  virtue  is,”  as 
of  neceflity  previous  to  the  inquiry,  “  whence  it  comes.”  However,  from 
the  refult  of  the  reafoning,  we  fhall  perceive  both  thefe  queftions  anfwerable 
together  :  we  fhall  be  convinced,  that  none  can  know  the  nature  and  eftence 
of  virtue,  without  knowing  the  fountain  whence  it  is  derived;  and  that 
whoever  knows  what  this  is,  cannot  fail  of  knowing  at  the  fame  time  what 
that  is  in  which  virtue  confifts.  For,  if  we  attend  clofelv  to  the  fteps  or 
gradual  advances  made  in  thefe  inquiries,  through  the  courfe  of  this  Dialogue, 
we  fhall  difcover  that  virtue  confifts  in  that  kind  of  knowledge  and  that 
kind  of  power,  taken  together,  the  capacity  of  both  which  is  in  the  human, 
as  fhe  partakes  of  a  divine  intellect,  whofe  effence  is  its  own  objeCt,  and 
whofe  energy  is  the  contemplation  of  itfelf,  and  the  government  of  the 
univerfe.  That  kind  of  knowledge,  therefore,  which  belongs  to  virtue  is 
the  knowledge  of  true  good  ;  and  that  kind  of  power  in  the  foul,  through 
which,  joined  to  that  knowledge,  a  man  is  virtuous,  is  the  power  ot  the 

1  The  whole  of  this  Introduction  is  extracted  from  the  Argument  of  Mr.  Sydenham  to  this 
Dialogue;  excepting  a  few  paflages,  which,  from  his  not  being  fufficiently  (killed  in  the  more 
profound  parts  of  Plato’s  philofophy,  it  was  neceflary  to  alter. — T. 
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intellect  over  the  inferior  part  of  the  foul,  the  imagination  and  the  paflions. 
The  gradual  advances  made  toward  this  difcovery  form  the  condud  of  this 
divine  Dialogue.  And  the  firft  ftep  is  to  fhow,  that  virtue,  though  it  feems 
to  be  a  very  complex  idea,  and  made  up  of  many  virtues,  different  in  their 
natures,  and  refpedively  belonging  to  different  perfons,  is  but  one  fimple 
idea,  though  called  by  different  names,  as  the  particular  fubjeds  on  which  it 
operates,  or  the  particular  objeds  which  it  has  in  view,  differ  one  from 
another.  In  the  next  flep,  we  find  that  this  idea  includes  power  and  govern¬ 
ment,  to  which  account  immediately  are  fubjoined,  by  way  of  explanation, 
thefe  reifridions,  power  well  and  wifely  exercifed,  and  government  well 
and  juftly  adminiftered.  Here  then  we  difcover  that  the  Well,  the  Wifely, 
and  the  Juftly,  are  effential  to  the  idea  of  virtue.  Next,  we  marc  h  in  lome 
obfcurity  :  for  here  we  fee  only  by  help  of  a  metaphor,  feemiugly  introduced, 
but  in  the  way  of  a  fimilitude,  to  illuftrate  a  point  fufftciently  made  clear 
already,  that  is,  the  wholenefs  or  rather  onenefs  of  the  idea  of  virtue.  The 
metaphor  is  taken  from  outward  figure,  the  definition  of  which  being  given, 
that  it  is  bound,  the  bound  of  folid  bodies,  fuggefts  to  every  ditciple  or 
ftudious  reader  of  Plato,  that  virtue  itfelf  is  bound,  that  virtue  imelledual 
is  the  bound  of  things  within  the  mind,  and  that  virtue  practical  is  the 
bound  of  human  adions  and  human  manners’.  We  then  move  a  ftep 
further,  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  light  only  of  metaphor.  The  metaphor 
here  is  taken  from  the  corpufcular  philofophy,  then  newly  brought  into  vogue 
by  Protagoras,  who  had  learnt  it  from  Democritus,  and  by  Gorgias,  who 
who  had  learnt  it  from  Empedocles.  And  Socrates  here  profecutes  the 
fubjed  of  inquiry  in  this  dialogue,  under  a  pretence  of  giving  a  definition  of 
colour,  according  to  the  dodrine  of  this  philofophy  which  Meno  had  im¬ 
bibed.  Colour,  he  fays,  is  owing  to  effluvia  from  the  furfaces  of  bodies  enter¬ 
ing;  the  pores  of  the  organs  of  fight ;  thefe  being  exadly  fitted  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  fuch  effluvia  :  by  which  means  thofe  effluvia,  being  commenfurate 

1  Our  explication  of  this  part  of  the  Dialogue  may  perhaps  appear  fanciful  to  readers 
unacquainted  with  Plato.  To  obviate  this  appearance,  we  are  to  obferve,  that,  as  Pythygoras 
ufed  to  illuftrate  things  mental  by  mathematical  numbers,  fo  Plato  frequently  illuftrates  them 
from  the  principles  of  geometry,  and  frequently  alfo  through  fenfible  images,  or  things  corporeal. 
And  perhaps  thefe  two  wavs  of  illuftration  are  the  eafieft  and  the  plaineft  ways,  through  which 
we  can  at  ftrfl;  be  led  to  conceive  things  purely  abftrad,  the  objeds  of  intelled. — S. 
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with  thefe  pores,  become  the  objects  of  fight.  Thus  the  philofopher  plays 
with  the  prejudices  of  Meno,  a  difciple  of  the  fophifts,  and  therefore  not  a 
proper  fubjedt  for  his  inftru6tion  ;  and  introduces,  with  a  profefled  view  of 
only  gratifying  him,  a  point  which  feems  very  foreign  to  the  fubjedl,  and  not 
at  all  neceffary  to  illuftrate  his  meaning.  But  to  his  own  friends  and  fol¬ 
lowers,  who  were  acquainted  with  his  doftrine,  and  were  then  near  him,  he 
thus  aenigmatically  infinuates  that  virtue  and  vice  are  as  it  were  the  colours 
of  human  adlions  ;  that  by  the  light  of  mind  we  are  able  to  diftinguilh 
them  ;  that  the  fcience  of  virtue  is  as  natural  to  the  human  underftandin^, 
as  the  perception  of  outward  objedls  is  to  the  eye  of  fenfe  ;  that  the  mental 
eye  is  exactly  adequate  to  its  objects  ;  and  that  all  truth  in  general,  and 
moral  truth  in  particular,  the  prefent  fubjedl,  is  commenfurate  with  the 
mind.  The  next  advance  we  make  difcovers  to  us  that  virtue  confifts  in  a 
love  and  defire  of  true  good,  and  true  beauty,  neceflarily  confequent  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  truly  good  and  truly  beautiful  :  it  being  impofiible  to 
forbear  loving  what  appears  beautiful,  or  defiring  what  appears  good.  And 
having  already  found  that  the  idea  of  virtue  includes  power  and  government, 
we  find  that  the  whole  idea  of  virtue  is  the  power  of  prefcrving  or  of  recover¬ 
ing  true  good  and  beauty,  known  to  be  fuch,  and  loved  and  defired  becaufe 
known.  The  next  ftep  brings  us  to  the  end  of  our  journey  in  this  inquiry 
concerning  virtue  ;  by  fhowing  us  that  the  knowledge  of  all  truth,  and  con- 
fequently  of  true  good  and  beauty,  is  connatural  to  the  foul  of  man  :  and  is 
fo,  becaufe  her  origin  is  divine,  and  her  elfence  immortal.  Now,  the  demi¬ 
urgic  intelledt,  the  fource  of  her  being,  is  immortal  and  divine,  and  truth 
eternally  there  refides,  the  liable  and  invariable  objefl  of  intellect.  Plato, 
therefore,  in  proving  to  us,  as  he  does  in  this  part  of  the  Dialogue  by  an  in- 
conteftable  inftance,  that  the  loul  of  man  naturally  affents  to  and  embraces 
truth,  when  fairly  prefented  to  her,  and  exhibited  in  a  clear  light,  proves  to 
us  at  the  fame  time,  that  fhe  participates  of  this  eternal  intellect  and 
truth. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  firfi:  part,  about  one-half  the  Dialogue.  In 
the  latter  half  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  virtue  is  refumed,  but  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  wav.  For  Meno,  having;  here  urg;ed  the  confideration  of  his  firlt 
queftion,  “  how  virtue  is  acquired,”  Socrates,  in  pretending  to  yield  at 
length  to  this  inquiry,  brings  us  round  by  another  road  to  the  end,  which  he 
2  himftlf 
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himfelf  had  all  along  in  view,  the  teaching  “  what  virtue  is.”  And  here  it 
is  fuggefted,  through  a  geometrical  enigma,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  that  not  every 
foul  is  capable  of  virtue  ;  that  a  certain  predifpofition  is  requifite  ;  that  the 
parts  of  the  foul  muft  be  well  proportioned  to  each  other,  in  their  natural 
frame,  in  order  that  the  whole  man  may,  through  virtue,  be  made  totus  teres 
atque  rotundus.  In  the  next  place,  we  find,  that  virtue  confifts  not  in  any 
particular  virtuous  habit  or  habits  of  the  foul,  whether  intelledual  or  moral, 
but  in  the  prudential  ufe  and  exercife  of  them  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  vir¬ 
tue  is  not  acquired  by  mere  pradice  or  habit.  Thirdly,  we  find  that  virtue 
confifts  not  merely  in  a  good  difpofition,  without  being  well  cultivated,  and 
confequently  comes  not  bv  nature.  Fourthly,  that  it  confifts  not  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  fcience  or  fciences,  ana  therefore  is  not  acquired  by  learning,  and  is 
not  to  be  taught  in  the  ordinary  method  of  inftrudion  or  difcipline.  Prepa¬ 
ratory  to  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  a  new  charader  is  introduced  into  the 
Dialogue,  Anytus,  (a  great  enemy  to  the  fophifts,  and  defirous  of  being 
thought  a  politician,)  as  a  neceffary  perfon  to  (how,  that  neither  the  prot 
felled  men  of  wifdom,  the  fophifts,  nor  the  allowed  men  of  virtue,  the  pre- 
lervers  of  the  Athenian  ftate  through  their  good  government,  were  fit  maf- 
ters  or  teachers  in  the  fcience  of  virtue.  At  length,  by  the  help  of  all  thefe 
negatives,  we  find  in  what  it  potitively  doth  confift,  that  is,  in  true  wifdom, 
not  only  derived  originally  from  the  divine  mind  by  participation,  but  alfo 
infpired  immediately  by  it  through  continual  communication  ;  prefuppofing, 
however,  as  a  neceffary  foundation,  or  fit  fubjed  for  the  reception  of  this 
wifdom,  a  foul  well  difpofed  by  nature,  cultivated  by  right  difcipline,  and 
ftrengthened  by  conftant  care  and  attention.  But  as  the  two  firft  requifites, 
a  good  natural  difpofition,  and  right  inftitution,  depend  on  the  divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  ;  and  as  the  laft,  the  conftant  pradice  of  virtue,  depends  on  the  di¬ 
vine  affiftance  ;  all  thefe  co-operating  caufes  of  virtue  are,  in  the  conclufion 
of  this  Dialogue,  hummed  up  by  Plato  in  one  word,  S-n*  the  divine 

portion  or  allotment  to  men  juftly  ftyled  divine.  Thus  much  may  fuffice  at 
prefent  for  unfolding  the  fubjed,  and  delineating  the  parts  of  this  Dialogue. 
What  is  here  wanting  in  clearnefs,  or  in  fulnefs,  we  fhall  endeavour  in  the 
notes  to  ill  uft  rate  and  to  amplify.  The  end  and  deftgn  of  the  Dialogue  is  to 
excite  men,  well-difpofed  by  nature,  and  prepared  by  the  rudiments  of  good 
education,  to  the  affiduous  culture  and  improvement  of  their  minds  by  think¬ 
ing 
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ing  and  reafoning.  This  defign  appears,  fir  ft,  from  the  uncommon  warmth 
and  zeal  with  which  Socrates  is  reprefented  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Dialogue, 
preffing  an  inquiry  after  loft  knowledge,  and  an  endeavour  to  difcover  latent 
truths.  The  fame  defign  appears  further  from  the  long  time  taken  up  in  re¬ 
counting  many  lad  inftances  of  a  negledl  of  virtuous  ftudies  in  the  youths  of 
higheft  rank  in  Athens  ;  the  enumeration  of  which,  being  fo  prolix,  can  have 
no  other  view  than  to  deter  us  from  the  fame  neglefl.  But  the  tendency  of 
the  Dialogue  bell;  appears  from  that  ettedt,  which  the  grand  dodtrinc  of  it,  as 
before  explained,  naturally  mull:  have  on  every  docile  and  candid  mind.  For, 
if  the  human  partakes  of  a  divine  inteliedl,  and  of  all  therefore  which  is  of 
its  eflence  ;  if  truth  has  thus  defcended  from  Heaven  into  the  fouls  of  men, 
and  Divinity  himfelf  be  there,  ready  to  communicate  more  and  more  the 
heart-felt  knowledge  of  things  divine  and  eternal  to  every  foul  which  retires 
within  itfelf ;  who  would  not  wilh  thither  to  retire,  and  there,  in  that  facred 
filence,  the  filence  of  the  paftions,  in  that  facred  folitude,  the  abfence  of  all 
the  objedls  of  imagination,  that  flight  of  the  alone  to  the  alone,  <pvy jj  pun/ov 
7rpo$  [x-cvov 1 ,  to  enjoy  the  prefence  and  converfe  of  the  divinely  folitary  prin¬ 
ciple  of  things?  Agreeably  to  this  defign  of  Plato,  and  alfo  on  account  of 
the  audience,  which  was  compofed  partly  of  ftrangers,  and  partly  of'  the 
friends  and  followers  of  Socrates,  (as  ufual  in  that  place  where  the  conver- 
fation  was  held,)  the  inquifitive  turn  is  given  to  this  Dialogue,  partly  excit¬ 
ing  and  partly  affifting,  by  means  of  leading  queftions,  every  where  pro- 
pofed  by  Socrates,  and  of  hints  thrown  in  here  and  there  of  his  profound 
meaning.  Meno  is  reprefented  but  as  an  humble  difciple  of  the  fophifts,  and 
prefumes  not  to  difpute  or  to  argue  like  his  mafters.  And  Anytus  appears 
as  an  enemy  to  all  philofophical  difjputation.  There  is  not  fo  much  as  the 
fhadow  of  a  Ikirmifh  throughout  the  Dialogue.  Yet  the  divifion  of  Plato’s 
Dialogues,  made  by  Thrafyllus,  and  followed  by  Albinus,  led  them  to  number 
itamongft  thofe  of  thePeiraftic  kind,  as  not  knowing  where  elfe  to  place  it 
with  lefs  impropriety.  The  outward  form  of  it  is  purely  dramatic  ;  and  the 
chara&er  of  Anytus,  as  here  exhibited,  affords  a  juft  fpecimen  of  the  part  he 
foon  afterwards  adted  in  the  accufation  of  Socrates,  and  the  bringing  him  to 
a  public  trial  as  a  malefadlor. 

1  Thus  Plotinus,  in  the  clofeof  his  laft  Ennead,  very  finely  andjuftly  exprefles  our  fenfe. — S. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE , 

MENO1,  SOCRATES, 

A  Servant  Boy  of  Meno’s,  ANYTUS  2. 

SCENE.— The  LYCIEUM  \ 


1  This  is  the  fame  Meno  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  in  his  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  as 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  Grecian  allied  army  in  that  expedition.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of 
Phocion,  relates,  that  Meno  commanded  all  the  cavalry.  Certain  it  is  from  Xenophon,  that  he 
had  the  command  of  the  forces  fent  from  Theffaly.  Near  the  end  of  the  fecond  book  of  that 
incomparable  hiftory  above  mentioned,  the  elegant  and  faithful  writer  of  it,  having  before  given 
us  an  inftance  of  Meno’s  bafenefs,  prefents  us  with  a  portrait  of  him  drawn  at  full  length,  the 
features  of  which  are  odious.  But  at  the  time  of  his  converfation  with  Socrates,  recited  in  this 
Dialogue,  he  was  fo  young,  that  his  mind  and  true  character  could  not  as  yet  have  appeared 
openly,  or  have  been  known  in  the  world.  He  firft  made  a  figure  in  the  expedition  with 
Xenophon,  whilft  he  was  ftill  in  the  flower  of  his  youth ;  but  he  was  foon  taken  prifoner,  and 
brought  to  Artaxerxes,  by  whofe  orders  he  was  put  to  a  lingering  and  ignominious  death,  not  as 
an  enemy  but  as  a  malefaCtor.  Some  flight  ftrokes,  however,  appear  even  in  this  Dialogue, 
giving  us  a  (ketch  of  his  turn  of  mind  ;  as  will  be  obferved  in  their  proper  places. 

2  Enough  has  been  (aid  of  this  fellow,  in  the  Introduction  to  this  Dialogue,  to  prepare  the 
reader  for  his  appearance  in  the  figure  he  there  makes. 

3  The  following  circumflances,  confidered  together,  evince  the  fcene  to  be  laid  in  the  Lycamm. 
Firft,  it  was  the  place  ordinarily  frequented  every  day  by  Socrates,  with  his  difciples  and  followers. 
Next,  it  was  the  place  oi  retort  for  all  ftrangers,  efpecially  the  young  and  noble,  fuch  as  Meno 
was,  to  fee  the  Athenian  youth  exercife  themlelves,  and  to  hear  the  fophifts,  if  any  happened  to 
be  at  Athens,  difpute  and  harangue.  See  note  on  the  fcene  of  the  Greater  Hippias.  Lafilv,  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  Socrates  fhould  meet  with  Anytus,  his  enemy,  at  any  other  than  a 
public  place,  free  to  all  men. — S. 
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MENO. 

CaN  1  you  tell  me,  Socrates,  whether  virtue  2  is  to  be  taught ;  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  acquired,  not  through  teaching,  but  through  exercife  and  habit ; 

1  The  reader  will  obferve  this  to  be  a  very  abrupt  way  of  beginning  a  converfation,  efpecially 
with  a  ftranger,  known  only  by  his  name  and  chara&er.  What  makes  it  the  more  remarkable 
is,  that  a  young  perfon,  but  juft  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  thould  thus  accoft  an  old  man  in 
his  feventieth  year,  venerable  from  his  known  wifdom  and  a  long  life  of  virtue.  Some  may- 
think  that  Plato  intended  here  to  paint  the  infolent  familiarity  of  young  men  of  large  fortune 
and  bad  education,  in  their  manner  of  addrefling  their  inferiors  in  point  of  wealth.  Such  a 
thought  has,  perhaps,  fome  foundation  in  truth.  But  Plato’s  principal  purpofe,  in  beginning  the 
Dialogue  with  an  impertinent  queftion  from  the  mouth  of  Mono,  is,  as  appears  plainly  from  the 
reply  of  Socrates,  to  exhibit  to  us  the  arrogant  pretenfions  of  the  fophifts,  and  particularly  of 
Gorgias,  in  taking  upon  themfelvcs  to  anfwer  every  phtlofophical  queftion  propofed  to  them. 
Meno  had  in  his  own  country  been  ufed  to  this  behaviour  of  theirs  ;  and  Socrates  had,  long 
before  this,  acquired  a  diftinguifhed  charadler  for  his  fuperior  (kill  in  philofophical  deputations. 
Meno,  therefore,  who  knew  no  difference  between  Socrates  and  the  fophifts,  attacks  him  direct!}', 
without  the  ceremony  of  a  preface,  with  a  queftion,  point  blank,  on  one  of  the  nioft  knotty  fubjefts 
of  inquiry  in  all  philofophy.  For  he  prefumed  that  Socrates  was  fitting  in  the  Lycaeum,  like  one 
of  the  fophifts,  ready  to  anfwer  all  fuch  queftions.  The  only  other  dramatic  Dialogue  of  Plato 
which  begins  thus  abruptly  is  the  Minos.  There  is  the  fame  kind  of  propriety  in  both.  The 
only  difference  is  this,  that  in  the  Minos,  a  Dialogue  between  Socrates  and  a  fophift,  Socrates  is 
the  queftioner;  and  in  the  Meno,  he  is  the  perfon  queftioned. — S. 

s  Many  years  before  the  time  of  this  Dialogue,  Socrates  had  held  a  difputation  with  Prota¬ 
goras  on  this  very  point,  whether  virtue  could  be  taught;  a  difputation,  recited  by  Plato  in  a 
Dialogue  called  after  the  name  of  that  great  fophift.  The  queftion  was  then  debated  before  a 
numerous  audience  of  fophifts  and  their  followers,  as  well  as  of  the  friends  and  difciples  of 
Socrates  himfelf.  The  difputants,  however,  came  to  no  agreement  on  the  matter  in  difpute. 
The  refult  of  their  converfation  was  only  this,  that  Protagoras,  the  prince  of  fophifts,  was  fo 
generous  as  to  beftow  his  commendations  on  the  great  philofopher,  and  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to 
fay,  that  “hefhould  wonder  if  Socrates  in  time  did  not  become  confiderable  in  fame  for  wifdom.” 
The  commendations  of  a  fophift,  no  lefs  renowned  for  his  philofophical  knowledge,  than  vener¬ 
able  on  account  of  his  experienced  age,  (for  he  was  then  about  75  years  old,)  increafed  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  Socrates  atnongft  the  tribe  of  fophifts  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  thefe  men  fpread  the  fame 
of  that  difputation  throughout  all  Greece.  It  feems,  therefore,  as  if  Meno,  an  admirer  of  the 
fophifts,  and  bred  up  under  one  of  their  difciples,  was  defirous  of  hearing  Socrates  himfelf  fpcak 
on  that  celebrated  fubject  of  former  deb  tic.  Accordingly,  meeting  with  Socrates  in  a  convenient 
place,  he  attacks  him  at  once  with  a  queftion  on  that  very  point.  We  may  obferve,  however, 
that  Meno  here  ftates  the  queftion  in  a  more  ample  manner  than  that  in  which  it  had  been  con- 
fidered  in  the  debate  between  Socrates  and  Protagoras  :  for  he  particularly  mentions  all  the 
other  ways,  befide  that  of  teaching,  ir.  which  it  ever  was  fuppofed  that  virtue  was  attainable. 
So  that  this  Dialogue,  1  he  Meno,  though  not  fo  entertaining  as  The  Protagoras,  is  morc.com- 
prehenfive  and  affords  a  wider  field  for  fpeculaiion, — S. 
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or  whether  it  comes  neither  by  exercife,  nor  yet  by  teaching,  but  is  by 
nature  with  thole  who  are  poflefled  of  it;  or  comes  it  to  them  by  fome 
other  way  ? 

J 

Soc.  \  ou  Theflalians,  Meno,  have  been  of  old  eminent  amon0,  the 

O 

Grecians  1 .  You  have  been  long  admired  for  your  fuperior  (kill  in  horfe- 
manfhip  %  and  famed  for  the  great  wealth  you  are  poflefled  of  3 .  But  I 
think  you  have  now  acquired  no  lels  fame  for  wifdom  4.  And  amongft 
others  of  you,  the  fellow-citizens  of  your  friend  Ariftippus  5  of  Larifla 
have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  not  a  little  in  this  refpeeft.  Now  this  is 
entirely  the  work  of  Gorgias.  For  in  his  travels,  when  he  came  to  their 
city,  he  drew  the  chiefs  of  the  Aleuadian  family  6  (one  of  whom  is  your 
friend  Ariftippus),  and  indeed  all  of  higheft  quality  in  the  other  Hates  of 

1  The  Theflalians  were  the  mod  antient  inhabitants  of  Greece;  and  from  time  to  time  fending 
out  colonies  from  their  own  country,  Theflaly,  fpread  themfelves  by  degrees  over  all  the  reft  of 
Greece;  as  we  are  told  by  the  old  geographers. — S. 

a  The  people  who  lived  in  Theflaly  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  beft  horfemen,  and  in  war 
the  beft  cavalry,  in  the  world.  See  Suidas  in  voce  '\n7r1u;  tei/Kodupouit;.  This  was  owing  to  their 
breeding  of  excellent  horfes,  which  were  every  where  valued  as  the  beft,  both  for  fervice  and  for 
beauty  ;  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Z rufif  and  the  Epureg  of  Lucian,  and  in  a  note  to  The  Greater 
Iiippias.  And  this  valuable  breed  of  horfes  was  favoured  by  the  foil  of  their  country,  which  was 
partly  mountainous,  and  partly  well  watered  by  fine  rivers  running  through  the  midft  of  fpacious 
and  open  plains.- — S. 

3  In  the  time  of  Plato  thefe  people  were  grown  very  rich  ;  but  were  thought  to  have  acquired 
their  riches  chiefly  by  very  unjuft  means,  by  fraud,  by  theft,  and  by  kidnapping  and  felling  free 
men  as  (laves:  for  which  crimes  they  were  infamous  throughout  the  reft  of  Greece.  See  Xenophon. 
Memorabil.  lib.  i.  cap.  a.  §  24- — S. 

4  Meaning  the  pretended  wifdom  taught  by  the  (ophifts. — S. 

s  This  Ariftippus  was  a  man  of  the  higheft  rank  and  power  in  the  city -of  Lariffa.  We  here  find 
him  to  have  been  fophifticated  by  Gorgias  :  and  it  may  juftly  be  inferred,  from  the  mention  of  him 
in  this  manner,  that  he  himfelf  had  fophiflicated  Meno.  But  it  appears  in  the  higheft  degree 
improbable  that  he  fhould  he  the  fame  perfon  with  an  Ariftippus  mentioned  by  Ariftotle  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  Book  of  his  Metaphyficks  :  for  this  latter  was  a  fophift  by  profefllon ;  and  the 
profeflion  of  a  fophift  was  no  more  becoming  to  men  of  high  birth  and  quality,  than  that  of  an 
itinerant  quack-doftor  or  drolling  ftage-player  is  now-a-days  amongft  11s.  See  Plato  in  Protag. — S. 

6  This  was  thenobleft  family  in  Lariffa.  They  were  defcendcd  from  Aleuas,  one  of  the  kings 
of  Theflaly,  of  the  race  of  Hercules  ;  and  were  at  this  time  the  oligarchic  tyrants  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  Meno  is  here  complimented  in  the  feemingly  honourable  mention  thus  made  of  his  friend, 
whom  we  prefume  to  have  been  alfo  his  immediate  inftruftor.  For  at  the  time  fuppoled  in  this 
Dialogue,  Gorgias  was  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age,  and  Meno  a  very  young  man.  S. 
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Theflaly,  to  be  the  admirers  of  his  wifdom1.  From  him  you  ThefTalians 
learned  the  habit  of  anfwering  to  any  queftion  whatever  with  an  undaunted 
and  a  noble  confidence,  fiich  indeed  as  becomes  thofe  who  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  lubjedt  propofed  to  them.  For  he  2  in  the  fame  manner 
offered  himfelf  to  be  freely  interrogated  by  any  one  of  the  Grecians,  whom 
it  fhould  pieafe  to  afk  him,  concerning  any  point  which  the  party  queftion- 
ing  might  choole  :  and  to  no  queftion  of  any  perfon  did  he  ever  refufe  an 
anfvver.  But  we  in  this  place,  my  friend  Meno,  are  in  a  condition  quite 
the  contrary,  Amongft  us  there  is  a  dearth,  as  it  were,  of  wifdom  ;  which 
feems  to  have  forfaken  our  country,  and  to  have  fled  to  yours.  So  that  if 
you  fhould  take  it  into  your  head  to  propofe  to  any  one  here  the  queftion 
you  have  propofed  to  me,  there  is  not  a  man  of  us  who  would  not  laugh 
and  fay,  “  Friend  ftranger,  you  mull  think  me  wonderfully  wife,  to  know 
whether  virtue  is  a  thing  which  can  be  taught,  or  by  what  other  means  it  is 

1  The  great  reputation  of  Gorgias  appears  to  have  had  its  firft  rife  in  Theflaly.  For  thus  Phi- 
lodratus,  in  the  Proem  to  his  Lives  of  the  Sophifls, — n p%e  t«s  xpx*n>Ttpa;  [fc.  <ro ipurrix ng]  Vopyixq 
b  Asovtivo;  ev  0et lakoif.  Indeed  Theflaly  was  the  molt  proper  of  all  places  for  Gorgias  to  difplay 
his  art  in,  and  by  that  means  to  acquire  reputation.  For  his  art  was  the  art  of  deluding  through 
fophiftical  oratory  and  fophiftical  argumentation  ;  and  thefe  are  the  fitted  and  mod  fucccfsful  en¬ 
gines  that  can  be  employed  for  the  purpofeof  deceiving.  If  therefore  the  people  of  Theflaly  were 
fuch  as  they  are  reprefented,  Gorgias  could  not  fail  of  meeting  there  with  a  multitude  of  followers 
and  admirers.  In  fail,  thefe  people  became  fo  great  proficients  in  the  art  of  deceiving,  and  fo  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  praftice  of  it,  that  every  ingenious  or  dextrous  droke  of  deceit  was  proverbially  called 
©erhAov  aotpicrux,  a  Thefialian  fophifm.  In  Athemeus,  p.  308,  Myrtilus,  the  fophid  of  Theflaly, 
is  called  0£-f]aXcv  ‘sr«Xa»<rina,  a  cunning  and  crafty  wredler  in  difputation  ;  or,  as  Eudathius 
explains  the  term,  ©etIoxos  exe^tikc?,  fubtle  in  refuting  any  argument.  The  fame  Myrtilus  is 
called  jocofely  by  the  fame  author,  p.  u,  himfelf  0et laMv  <rotpia^a,  a  Thefialian  cheat  (in  his  way 
of arguing). 

2  Plato,  in  his  Dialogue  named  Gorgias,  ufhers  in  this  great  father  and  prince  of  fophids  by- 
relating,  that  he  had  jud  now,  at  a  private  houfe,  challenged  any  of  the  company  to  interrogate 
him  011  whatever  point  they  pleafed,  and  had  undertaken  to  anfwer  all  forts  of  quedions.  This 
ap  ears  to  have  been  ufual  with  him.  For  Philodratus  reports,  that  w  hen  he  came  to  Athens  he 
had  the  contic  ence  to  prefent  himfeif  in  the  midd  of  the  theatre,  and  to  fay  to  the  whole  afiembly 

T  ,  “  propofe,”  meaning,  anv  argument  for  him  to  differt  on  :  agreeably  to  which  is  the 
account  given  of  him  by  Cicero  in  the  beginning  of  his  fecond  Hook  de  Finibus,  that  he  was  the 
fird  that  ever  dared  in  conventu  fojeere  quajiionem ,  in  public  to  demand  the  queftion,  id  e  l,  fays 
Tuilv,  nil  ere  dicere  qua  le  re  quis  vellet  uudire ,  to  bid  any  man  declare  what  fubjedt  he  chofe  to 
hear  adifeourie  upon. — S. 
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attained  :  when  I  am  fo  far  from  knowing  whether  it  can  be  taught  or 
not,  that  I  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  know  fo  much  as  what  virtue  is.” 
Now  this,  Meno,  is  exaCtiy  my  own  cafe.  I  am  in  the  fame  poverty  of 
knowledge  as  to  this  arfair,  and  confefs  mvfelf  to  be  totally  ignorant  con- 
cerning  the  eflence  of  virtue.  How  then  Should  I  be  able  to  fay  what 
qualities  are  to  be  attributed  to  that  which  is  utterly  unknown  to  me  ?  Or 
do  you  think  it  poffible  for  a  man,  wholly  ignorant  who  Meno  is,  to  know 
whether  Meno  is  a  man  of  honour,  a  man  of  fortune,  a  man  of  a  generous  fpirit, 
or  whether  he  is  the  reverfe  of  all  thefe  characters?  Do  you  think  it  poffible? 

Meno.  1  do  not.  But  in  good  earned:,  Socrates,  do  you  really  not  know 
what  virtue  is  ?  and  do  you  give  me  leave  to  carry  home  fuch  a  character  of 
you,  and  to  make  this  report  of  you  in  my  country  ? 

Soc.  Not  only  that,  my  friend,  but  this  further — that  1  never  met  any 
where  with  a  man  whom  1  thought  matter  of  fuch  a  piece  of  know¬ 
ledge. 

Meno.  Did  you  never  then  meet  with  Gorgias,  during  his  ttay  in  this 
city  ? 

Soc.  I  did. 

Meno.  And  did  you  think  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  ? 

Soc.  I  do  not  perfectly  remember,  Meno,  and  therefore  am  not  able  to 
fay  direCtly  what  I  then  thought  of  him.  But  perhaps  not  only  was  he  him- 
felf  knowing  in  the  nature  of  virtue,  but  what  he  ufed  to  fav  on  that  fub- 
jeCt  you  alfo  know.  Do  you  then  remind  me  what  account  he  gave  of 
virtue  ;  or,  if  you  are  unwilling  fo  to  do,  give  me  an  account  of  it  your- 
felf ;  for  I  fuppofe  you  agree  with  him  in  opinion. 

Meno.  I  do. 

Soc.  Let  us  leave  him,  therefore,  out  of  the  queftion,  efpeciallv  consi¬ 
dering  that  he  is  abfent.  But  what  you  yourfelf  think  virtue  to  be,  tell  me, 
Meno,  and  freely  communicate  your  knowledge  of  it,  that  I  may  be  happy 
in  being  convicted  of  having  uttered  what  is  fo  happily  an  untruth,  when  I 
faid  that  I  never  any  where  met  with  a  man  who  knew  what  virtue  was; 
when,  at  the  fame  time,  both  yourfelf  and  Gorgias  Shall  appear  to  have 
been  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  it. 

Meno.  Whatever  you  may  imagine,  Socrates,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  tell  what  you  delire  to  know.  In  the  hr  ft  place,  to  inftance  in  the 
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virtue  of  a  man,  nothing  is  eafier  to  te’l  than  that  a  man’s  virtue  confifts  in 
bis  ability  to  manage  affairs  of  1  ate,  and,  in  managing  them,  to  beoffervicc 
to  the  public  and  to  its  friends,  to  diftrefs  its  enemies,  and  to  guard,  at  the 
fame  time,  with  vigilance  and  circumfpedfion,  againfl  any  harm  that  might 
arife  from  thofe  enemies  in  their  turn.  Then,  if  you  would  know  what  is 
the  virtue  of  a  woman,  it  is  eafy  enough  to  run  over  the  particulars  :  it  is  to 
manage  well  the  affairs  of  her  family,  carefully  to  keep  fafe  all  that  is  in 
the  houfe,  and  to  hearken  with  due  obfervance  to  her  hufband.  Another 
kind  of  virtue  belongs  to  a  child,  different  too  in  a  girl  from  what  it  is  in  a 
boy  :  fo  is  it  likewife  of  the  aged.  And  if  you  choofe  to  proceed  further, 
the  virtue  of  a  free  man  is  one  thing,  that  of  a  Have  is  another  thing.  Many 
more  virtues  are  there,  of  all  forts  ;  fo  that  one  cannot  be  at  a  lofs  to 
tell,  concerning  virtue,  what  it  is.  For  in  every  adlion,  and  in  every  age  of 
life,  with  reference  to  every  kind  of  bufinefs,  fome  peculiar  virtue  belongs  to 
each  perfon  :  and  in  vice  alfo,  I  fuppofe,  Socrates,  there  is  the  fame  refpective 
difference,  and  the  fame  variety. 

Soc.  I  think  myfelf  much  favoured  by  Fortune,  Meno  ;  for,  when  I  was 
only  in  queft  of  one  virtue,  I  have  found,  it  feems,  a  whole  fwarm  of  virtues 
hiving  in  your  mind.  But,  to  purfue  this  fimilitude,  taken  from  bees  :  — 
Suppofing,  Meno,  I  had  afked  you  what  was  the  nature  of  a  bee,  and  you 
had  told  me  that  bees  were  many  and  various,  what  would  you  have  an- 
fwered  me  if  I  had  demanded  of  you  further,  whether  you  called  them  many 
and  various,  and  differing  one  from  another,  in  refpedt  of  their  being  bees  ; 
or  whether  you  thought  they  differed  not  in  this  relpedt,  but  with  regard  to 
fomething  elfe,  as  beauty,  or  fize,  or  other  thing  of  like  kind,  accidental  r 
What  anfwer  would  you  have  made  to  fuch  a  queftion  ? 

Meno.  I  fhould  have  anfwered  thus  ;  that  fo  far  as  they  were  bees,  and  in 
this  refpedt,  they  differed  not  at  all  one  from  another. 

Soc.  Suppofe,  then,  that  1  had  afterwards  faid,  Tell  me,  therefore,  Meno, 
concerning  this  very  nature  of  bees,  in  refpect  of  which  they  do  not  differ, 
but  all  agree  and  are  alike  ;  what  fay  you  that  it  is?  Should  you  have  had 
any  anfwer  to  have  given  me  to  this  queflion  ? 

Meno.  I  fhould. 

Soc.  Juft  fo  is  it  with  the  virtues.  Many  indeed  are  they,  and  of  various 
kinds  :  but  they  all  agree  in  one  and  the  lame  idea  ;  through  their  agree- 
3  ment 
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ment  in  which  they  are,  ail  of  them  alike,  virtues.  This  idea  the  man,  who 
is  afked  the  queftion  which  I  have  afked  of  you,  ought  to  have  in  his  eye 
when  he  anfwers  it ;  and,  copying  from  this  idea,  to  craw  a  defcription  of 
virtue.  Do  you  not  apprehend  the  meaning  of  what  I  fay  ? 

Me  no.  Tolerably  well,  I  think  I  do.  But  I  am  not  in  the  poffeftion  of 
it  fo  fully  as  I  could  wifn. 

Soc.  Take  it  thus  then. - Do  you  think  after  this  manner  concerning 

virtue  only,  that  the  virtue  of  a  man  is  one  thing,  the  virtue  of  a  woman 
another  thing,  and  fo  of  other  refpedtive  virtues,  that  they  are  all  different  ? 
or  have  you  the  fame  way  of  thinking  as  to  the  health,  fize,  and  ftrength  of 
the  body  ?  Do  you  think  the  health  of  a  man  to  be  one  thing,  the  health  of 
a  woman  to  be  a  thing  different  ?  or  is  the  fame  idea  of  health  every  where, 
wherever  health  is,  whether  it  be  in  a  man,  or  in  whatever  fubjecl  it  be 
found  ? 

Meno.  The  health  of  a  man  and  the  health  of  a  woman,  I  think,  are 
equally  and  alike  health,  one  and  the  fame  thing. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  think  after  the  fame  manner  with  regard  to  fize  and 
ftrength  ;  that  a  woman,  if  fhe  be  ftrong,  is  ftrong  according  to  the  fame 
idea,  and  with  the  fame  ftrength,  which  gives  a  ftrong  man  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  ftrong?  By  the  fame  ftrength  I  mean  this,  that  whether  ftrength  be 
in  a  man,  or  in  a  woman,  confidering  it  as  ftrength,  there  is  no  difference  ; 
or  do  you  think  that  there  is  any  difference  between  ftrength  and  ftrength  ? 

Meno.  I  think  there  is  not  any. 

Soc.  And  will  any  difference,  think  you  then,  be  found  in  virtue,  with 
refped  to  its  being  virtue,  whether  it  be  in  a  child  or  in  an  aged  perfon,  in 
a  woman  or  in  a  man  ? 

Meno.  This  cafe' of  virtue,  Socrates,  feems  fomehow  to  be  not  exadly 
parallel  with  thofe  other  inftances. 

Soc.  Why  ?  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  the  virtue  of  a  man  confifted  in  his 
well-managing  of  civil  affairs,  and  that  of  a  woman  in  the  well-managing 
of  her  houfehold  ? 

Meno.  I  did. 

Soc.  I  afk  you,  then,  whether  it  is  poffible  to  manage  any  affairs  well, 
whether  civil  or  domeftic,  or  any  other  affairs  whatever,  without  a  prudent 
and  a  juft  management  ? 


Meno,, 


Me  no.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  If  then  the  management  be  juft  and  prudent,  muft  not  the  managers 
manage  with  juftice  and  with  prudence  ? 

Meno.  They  muft. 

Soc.  Both  of  them,  therefore,  have  o^cafion  for  the  fame  things,  to  qua¬ 
lify  them  for  being  good  managers,  both  the  woman  and  the  man,  namely, 
juftice  and  prudence. 

Meno.  It  appears  they  have. 

Soc.  And  how  is  it  in  the  cafe  of  a  child,  or  that  of  an  old  man  ?  Can 
thefe  ever  be  good,  if  they  are  diflolute  and  difhoneft  ? 

Meno.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  But  only  by  their  being  fober  and  honeft  ? 

Meno.  Certainly. 

Soc.  All  perfons,  therefore,  who  are  good,  are  good  in  the  fame  way ; 
for  they  are  good  by  being  poflefled  of  the  fame  qualities. 

Meno.  It  feems  fo. 

Soc.  Now  if  virtue  were  not  the  fame  thing  in  them  all,  they  would  not 
be  £Ood  in  the  fame  way. 

O  J 

Meno.  They  would  not. 

Soc.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  virtue  is  the  fame  thing  in  all  of  them,  en¬ 
deavour  to  recollect  and  tell  me,  what  was  the  account  given  of  it  by 
Gorgias,  which  was  the  fame,  it  feems,  with  the  account  you  would  give 
of  it  yourfelf? 

Meno,  What  elfe  is  it  than  to  be  able  to  govern  men  ?  If  you  are  in 
fearch  of  that,  which  is  one  and  the  fame  thing  in  all  perfons  who  have 
virtue. 

Soc.  It  is  the  very  thing  I  am  in  fearch  of.  But  is  this  then  the  virtue 
of  a  child,  Meno  ?  And  is  it  the  virtue  of  a  Have,  to  be  able  to  govern  his 
mafter  ?  Do  you  think  him  to  be  any  longer  a  Have,  when  he  can  govern  ? 

Meno.  I  think  he  is  then  by  no  means  a  Have  indeed,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Neither  is  it  proper,  my  friend,  that  he  Ihould  be  fo.  Confider 
this  alfo  further.  You  fay  it  is  virtue  to  be  able  to  govern.  Should  we  not 
immediately  fubjoin  the  word  juftly ,  and  fay,  to  govern  juftJy  ?  For  you 
would  not  fay,  that  to  govern  unjuftly  is  virtue. 

Meno.  I  think  we  Ihould.  For  juftice,  Socrates,  is  virtue. 
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Soc.  Virtue  is  it,  Meno,  or  fome  certain  virtue  ? 

Meno.  How  mean  you  by  this  diftinftion  ? 

Soc.  I  mean  no  otherwife  than  as  every  thing  elfe  whatever  is  diftin- 
guifhed  :  to  indance,  if  you  pleafe,  in  roundnefs.  Of  this  I  fhould  fay  that 
it  is  fome  certain  figure,  and  not  thus  limply  and  abfolutely  that  it  is  figure. 
And  for  this  reafon  fhould  I  exprefs  myfelf  in  that  manner,  becaufe  there 
are  other  figures  befide  the  round. 

O 

Meno.  You  would  thus  fpeak  rightly.  And  indeed,  to  fay  the  truth,  I 
myfelf  not  only  call  juftice  a  virtue,  but  fay  that  other  virtues  there  are  be¬ 
fide. 

Soc.  Say,  what  thefe  other  virtues  are.  As  I  would  recount  to  you, 
were  you  to  bid  me,  other  figures  befide  the  round;  do  you  recount  to  me, 
in  l:ke  manner,  other  virtues  befide  juftice. 

Meno.  Well  then;  courage  I  think  to  be  a  virtue,  and  temperance 
another,  and  wifdom,  and  magnanimity,  and  a  great  many  more. 

Soc.  Again,  Meno,  we  have  met  with  the  fame  accident  as  before  ; 
we  have  again  found  many  virtues,  while  in  fearch  of  one  onlv  ;  though 
then  indeed  in  a  different  way  from  that  in  which  we  have  now  alighted  on 
them  :  but  the  one  virtue,  which  is  the  fame  through  all  thefe,  we  are  not 
able  to  find. 

Meno.  For  I  am  not  able  as  yet,  Socrates,  to  apprehend  fuch  virtue  as 
you  are  inquiring  after,  that  one  in  all,  as  in  other  things  I  am  able. 

Soc.  Probably  fo  ;  but  I  will  do  the  beft  I  can  to  help  us  onward  in  our 
inquiry.  Already  you  apprehend,  in  fome  meafure,  that  thus  it  is  in  every 
thing.  For  fhould  any  perfon  have  afked  you  what  was  figure,  the  thing  I 
juft  now  mentioned,  and  you  had  faid  it  was  roundnefs ;  were  he  then  to  afk 
you,  according  to  the  fame  diftindlion  which  I  made  concerning  juftice,  whe¬ 
ther  roundnefs  was  figure,  or  fome  certain  figure;  you  would  anfwer,  it  was 
fome  certain  figure. 

Meno.  Without  all  doubt. 

Soc.  And  would  you  not  anfwer  thus  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  there  are 
ether  figures  befide  the  round  ? 

Meno.  For  that  very  reafon. 

Soc.  And  were  he  to  afk  you  further,  of  what  fort  thofe  other  figures 
were,  you  would  tell  him  ? 
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Meno.  I  fhould. 

Soc.  Again  ;  queflioned  in  the  fame  manner  concerning  colour,  what  it 
is?  had  you  anfwered,  It  is  whitenefs  ;  fhould  the  queftioner  immediately 
proceed  to  this  further  queflion,  whether  whitenefs  is  colour,  or  fome 
certain  colour?  you  would  fay.  Some  certain  colour;  becaufe  there  happen 
to  be  other  colours. 

Meno.  I  (hould. 

Soc.  And  if  he  were  to  bid  you  enumerate  thole  other  colours,  you  would 
fpeak  of  colours,  which  happen  to  be  colours  no  lefs  than  the  w  hite. 

Meno.  Certainly. 

Soc.  If  then  he  were  to  profecute  the  argument,  as  I  do,  he  would 
fay,  We  are  always  getting  into  multitude1;  deal  not  with  me  in  this 
manner :  but  lince  to  all  this  multitude  you  give  one  common  name ; 
fince  you  tell  me  there  is  none  of  them  which  is  not  figure;  and  that,  not- 
W'ith  (landing,  they  are  contrary  fome  to  others  *;  what  is  this  which  com¬ 
prehends  the  round  as  well  as  the  the  flraight,  this  thing  to  which  you  give 
the  name  of  figure,  and  tell  me  that  the  round  is  figure  not  more  than  is 
the  flraight  ?  or  do  you  not  fay  this  ? 

Meno.  I  do. 

Soc.  I  alk  you,  then,  whether  when  you  fay  this,  you  mean  it  in  refpe£t 

1  For  the  fenfes  are  always  drawing  us  into  multitude;  which,  confidered  as  multitude,  belongs 
only  to  fenfible  and  outward  things.  But  as  foon  as  any  multitude,  or  many,  are  confidered 
together,  and  comprehended  in  one  idea,  they  become  the  object  of  mind,  and  are  then  one  and 
many;  fenfe  and  imagination  being  now  accompanied  by  mind.  To  this  confideration  of  things, 
this  comprehenfion  of  many  in  one,  Socrates  here  endeavours  to  lead  Meno  in  the  fame  way  in 
which  he  elfewhere  leads  Theaetetus,  that  is,  by  means  of  mathematical  objects,  to  which  his 
mind  was  familiarized;  this  being  a  (lep  the  eafieft  to  him,  and  perhaps  naturally  the  fi rft  to¬ 
ward  the  attainment  of  univerfal  ideas,  things  purely  mental.  For  the  opening  of  the  mind  is 
in  the  firft  place  to  numbers;  thence  file  proceeds  to  figures  as  the  bounds  ofbodv,  and  is  at  firft 
fight  delighted  with  figures  mathematical.  If  afterwards  fhe  is  taught  the  mathematical  fciences, 
then  in  proportion  as  her  powers  open  more  and  become  enlarged,  (lie  eafilv  attains  to  view 
many  in  one;  to  view,  for  inftance,  the  properties  of  all  triangles  contained  in  the  triangle  itfelf. 
And  in  the  circle,  the  fquare,  the  pentagon,  and  all  other  figures,  fhe  has  the  fame  comprchenfive 
view.  With  thefe  mathematical  figures  Meno  was  well  acquainted  ;  and  upon  this  foundation 
did  Socrates  propofe  to  him  to  confider  the  nature  of  figure  in  general,  or  that  one  thing  in  which 
all  figures  agree  and  are  the  fame. — S. 

*  As  re&ilinear  figures  are  contrary  to  circles;  the  whole  periphery  of  thefe  latter  being  a 
curve  line. — S. 
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of  roundnefs,  and  that  the  round  is  not  more  round  than  is  the  ftraight?  or 
with  regard  to  ftraightnefs,  and  that  the  ftraight  is  not  more  ftraight  than  is 
the  round  ? 

Meno.  I  mean  not  thus,  Socrates. 

Soc.  But  it  is  with  a  view  to  figure,  that  you  afiert  the  round  not  more 
to  be  figure  than  is  the  ftraight,  nor  the  ftraight  more  than  is  the  round. 

Meno.  True. 

Soc.  Try  then  if  you  can  tell  me,  what  that  thing  is  which  is  called  by 
this  general  name  of  figure.  Now  fuppofe,  that  to  an  inquirer  in  this  way 
concerning  figure,  or  concerning  colour,  you  were  to  fay,  I  do  not  compre¬ 
hend  what  it  is  you  would  have,  man;  nor  do  I  know  what  it  is  you  mean  : 
he  perhaps  would  wonder ;  and  would  fay.  Do  you  not  comprehend 
that  I  am  inquiring,  what  is  the  fame  in  all  thefe  ?  Would  you  have 
nothing  to  fay  neither  after  this,  Meno,  were  you  to  be  alked,  what  that 
Was  in  the  round,  in  the  ftraight,  and  in  the  other  things  you  call  figures,  in 
all  of  them  the  fame  ?  Endeavour  to  find  out  and  tell  me  what  it  is  ;  that  you 
may  the  better  afterwards  confider  of,  and  anfwer  to,  the  like  kind  of  queftion 
concerning  virtue. 

Meno.  Not  lb,  Socrates;  but  do  you  yourfelf  rather  fay  what  figure  is. 

Soc.  Would  you  have  me  oblige  you  in  this  point  ? 

Meno  By  all  means. 

Soc.  Shall  you  then  be  willing  to  tell  me  what  virtue  is? 

Meno.  1  (hall. 

Soc.  Let  us  then  do  our  beft  ;  for  the  caufe  deferves  it. 

Meno.  Without  all  doubt. 

Soc.  Come  then  ;  let  us  try  if  we  can  tell  you  what  figure  is.  See  if  you 
can  accept  the  following  account  of  figure.  Let  us  fay,  figure  1  is  that  which 
of  all  things  is  the  only  one  that  always  accompanies  colour.  Are  you  fitisfied 
with  this  account?  or  do  you  inquire  any  further?  For  my  part,  I  fhould  be 
well  contented  if  you  would  give  me  but  as  good  an  account  of  virtue  2. 

Meno, 

1  In  this  fir  ft  definition  of  figure,  Socrates  confiders  it  only  a?  it  belongs  to  body;  that  is,  not 
mathematical  figure,  but  corporeal;  figure  which  always  accompanies  colour,  became  it  is 
alwavs  feen  bv  t lie  fame  outward  fight,  uh  ch  exhibits  to  us  the  different  colours  of  all  bodies, 
and  without  which  they  have  indeed  no  colour  at  all. — S. 

2  Socrates  was  very  fenfible,  that  his  definition  bad  not  explained  the  nature  of  the  thine, 
and  that  he  had  only  deferibed  it  by  that  which  Porphyry  terms  <n //aosCwj  axup.o-Tov,  an  infepar- 
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Meno.  But,  Socrates,  this  is  weak  and  fillv. 

Soc.  How  fo  ? 

Meno.  According  to  your  account,  that  is  figure  which  always  accom¬ 
panies  colour. 

Soc.  Well. 

Mkno.  But  fhould  any  perfon  now  reply,  that  he  knew  not  what  colour 
was,  and  was  equally  at  a  lois  concerning  colour  and  concerning  figure,  what 
could  you  think  of  the  anfwer  that  you  had  given  to  his  queftion  ? 

Soc.  I  ? — that  I  had  anfwered  with  truth.  And  if  my  queftioner  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  one  of  your  w  ile  men,  your  dilputers  and  contenders,  I  would 
tell  him  r,  that  I  had  ipoken  ;  and  that,  if  I  had  not  fpoken  rightly,  it  was 
his  bufinefs  to  take  up  the  argument,  and  to  refute  what  I  had  laid .  But 
if  two  parties,  fuch  as  you  and  I  here,  as  friends,  and  in  a  friendly  way, 
were  inclined  to  have  difcourle  together,  their  anfwers  to  each  other’s 
queftions  ought  to  be  made  in  a  milder  manner,  and  to  be  more  rational. 
N  ow  it  is  perhaps  more  rational,  that  an  anfwer  fhould  not  only  be  agree¬ 
able  to  truth,  but  betides,  fhould  be  conceived  in  terms  confefiedly  under- 
Hood  by  the  party  queftioning.  Accordingly,  1  (hall  now  attempt  to  make 
you  fuch  a  kind  of  anfwer.  For  tell  me  ;  do  you  not  call  fome  certain  thino- 
by  the  name  of  end,  Ipeaking  of  Inch  a  thing  as  bound  or  extreme  ?  For  by 
all  thefe  words  I  mean  the  lame  thing.  Prodicus,  indeed,  might  pofiibly 
dilpute  it  with  us :  but  you  would  ufe  thefe  exprelfions  indifferently,  that 
fuch  or  Inch  a  thing  is  bounded,  or,  that  it  has  an  end.  This  is  all  I  mean  ; 
nothing  of  fubtle  difquifition,  or  nice  diftindlion. 

able  accident  of  it,  that  is,  a  circumftance  which,  though  accidental,  or  not  of  neceflity  attending 
on  its  cflence,  yet  in  fa£t  always  did  attend  on  it,  namely,  the  accompaniment  of  colour.  And 
he  here  profefles,  that  he  would  be  fatisfied  with  Inch  a  delcription  of  virtue  denoting  any  cir- 
cumdance  which  always  attended  on  her :  as  if  we  deferibed  virtue  thus  ;  Virtue  is  that  which, 
always  acccompanies  wifdom. — S. 

1  Socrate’,  in  converfing  with  the  fophifls,  never  ufed  *oyot  SiSocexatwov,  the  in ftrudive  method 
of  delivering  his  dodrine:  becaufe,  faneing  themfelves  fnfficicntlv  knowing  and  w  ile  already,  they 
were  not  difpofed  to  learn.  Nor  did  he  ever  take  the  truly  dialectical  way  with  them;  or  make 
ufe  of  Myoi>  cuzAiKTitto'; :  becaufe  they  were  not  concerned  about  truth  in  anv  argument  ;  and  be- 
caufe  alfo  they  either  had  rot,  or  would  nut,  acknowledge  anv  fil  l!  principles  to  an  ue  from.  Cut 
he  d.fpr  ted  with  them  always  in  their  own  wav,  S x  tp  rrntsiv }  confuting  them  from  their 
own  conceflions,  and  reducing  to  ablurd.it Lcs  the  anfwers  which  they  gave  to  his  queltions. — S. 
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Meno.  Well ;  there  is  fomething  which  I  call  end  :  and  I  think  I  under¬ 
hand  what  you  mean. 

Soc.  And  is  there  not  fometh;ng  which  you  call  fuperficies  ?  another, 
which  you  call  folid  ?  fuch  as  thofe,  I  mean,  which  are  the  fubjeCts  of 
geometry. 

Meno.  I  call  certain  things  by  the  names  you  mention. 

Soc.  Now  then,  from  thele  premiles  which  you  admit,  you  may  underhand 
what  I  mean  by  figure  in  general.  In  every  figure,  that  which  bounds  the 
folid,  I  call  figure.  And  to  exprefs  this  in  one  fhort  proportion,  I  fhould 
fay  that  figure  is  the  bound  of  folid. 

Meno.  And  what  fay  you  colour  is  ? 

Soc.  You  ufe  me  ill  now,  Meno.  You  put  an  old  man  to  the  talk  of 
anfwering,  yet  are  unwilling  yourfelf  to  take  the  trouble  only  of  recollecting 
and  telling  me  what  Gorgias  faid  that  virtue  was. 

Meno.  But  I  will ;  after  you  have  told  me  what  colour  is. 

Soc.  A  man  with  his  eyes  hoodwinked  might  perceive  from  your  way  of 
^converfing,  Meno,  that  you  are  handfome,  and  hill  have  your  admirers. 

Meno.  How  fo  ? 

Soc.  Becaufe  you  do  nothing  but  command  in  converfation,  as  fine  ladies 
do,  that  are  ufed  to  have  their  wills  in  all  things  ;  for  they  tyrannize  fo  long 
as  their  beauty  lafts.  At  the  fame  time  too,  perhaps,  you  have  difcovered 
me,  how  eafy  I  am  to  be  fubdued  by  beauty,  and  how  apt  to  hoop  to  it. 
I  fhall  do  therefore  as  you  would  have  me,  and  fhall  anfwer  to  your  ques¬ 
tion. 

Meno.  By  all  means  do,  and  gratify  my  requeh. 

Soc.  Do  you  choofe  that  I  fhould  make  my  anfwer  in  the  hyle  of  Gor- 
jgks1 * 3,  that  by  this  means  you  may  apprehend  it  the  more  eafily  ? 

Meno. 

1  Gorgias,  as  appears  from  what  follows,  accounted  for  all  the  fenfiblc  qualities  of  things,  that 
ss,  for  every  thing  perceived  through  any  of  the  five  outward  fenfes,  by  corpufcular,  or  little  in- 
vifible  bodies,  continually  avcpfEovTa,  flow  ing  forth,  or  emitted,  from  all  larger,  vifible,  and  appa¬ 
rently  figured  bodies,  and  ftriking  the  fenfe  of  all  fenfible  animals  within  their  reach.  With 

regard  to  one  kind  of  the  fenfible  qualities  of  bodies,  namely,  odours,  whether  the  fragrant  or  the 
foetid,  the  fame  account  is  given  of  them  by  moft  of  the  modern  philofophers.  For  they  are 
.generally  held  to  be  the  effluvia  of  bodies  odoriferous,  finking  and  affe&ing  either  agreeably  or 
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Mevo.  I  fflould  be  glad  that  you  would  do  fo,  mod:  undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  hold,  you  and  Gorgias,  that  certain  effluvia  flow  forth 
from  bodies,  agreeably  to  the  do&rine  of  Empedocles  1  ? 

Me  no.  We  hold  that  dodrine  ftrongly*. 

Soc.. 

clifagreeably  the  olfaftory  nerves,  where  the  particular  fcnre  of  fmell  is  fuppofed  to  be  feated. 
We  thall  prefently  obferve,  in  what  manner  the  antient  Corgufcularians,  whofe  f\  flem  was  more 
uniform  and  (imple  than  that  of  the  moderns,  extended  the  power  of  thefe  effluvia  to  all  the  reft, 
of  the  outward  fenfes. — S. 

1  Empedocles  was  a  Pythagorean  philofophcr  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily;  and  wrote  a  poem  in 
three  books,  concerning  Nature,  on  the  principles  of  Pythagoras.  For  this  ore  at  founder  of  the 
Italic  fe£t,  though  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  fludy  of  mind,  the  governing  principle  in 
nature,  as  the  only  way  to  underftand  nature  rightly,  yet  philofophized  all'o  on  the  outward  and 
corporeal  part  of  the  univerfe  :  the  elements  of  which,  confidently  with  Iris  notions  of  mind, 
he  held  not  to  be  irregular  and  infinite,  as  the  Atomic  and  Atheiflic  philofophers  imagined  :  but 
to  be  formed  by  rule  in  number,  and  in  meafure,  as  being  the  work  of  mind.  Plato,  in  his 
Timeetts,  hath  introduced  the  Pythagorean,  from  whom  that  dialogue  takes  its  name,  telling  us 
the  meafures  and  proportions  of  thefe  elements.  It  fufficeth  at  prefent  to  fav  of  them,  that  they 
are  the  four  generally  confidered  ever  fince  as  the  elements  of  nature,  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth. 
On  this  foundation  Empedocles  built  his  poem,  explaining  all  the  appearances  of  outward  nature 
from  the  combination  and  motion  of  thefe  four  elements.  Elis  poetry  was  deemed  by  the  antients, 
in  point  of  verfification,  equal  to  that  of  Homer.  And  he  feems  to  have  been  a  celebrated  poet, 
before  he  commenced  philofophcr.  For  though  it  does  not  aopear  that  in  this  poem  he  divulged 
any  of  the  Pythagorean  fecrets,  yet  his  brothers  of  that  fe£f,  who  were  all  ftri&ly  united  together 
in  fellowfhip,  did,  on  the  publication  of  his  poem,  as  fearful  of  the  precedent  (and  no  writings 
had  till  then  been  ever  publifhed  by  any  Pythagorean),  expel*  him  from  their  focietv ;  at  the  fame 
time  making  a  law,  that  from  thenceforth  no  poet  (hould  ever  be  admitted  amongft  them  as  a 
member  of  their  body. — S. 

1  Empedocles  differed  from  the  Atomic  philofophers  of  old  in  this,  that  he  held  all  natural 
bodies,  and  even  their  minuted  parts,  fo  long  as  they  remained  parts  of  thofe  bodies,  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  the  four  elements.  Now  as  air  and  fire,  two  of  thofe  four,  are  aftive  elements  perpetually 
in  motion  ;  and  as  all  compound  bodies  are  more  or  let's  porous  ;  he  fup pofed  a  continual  efflux 
of  igneous  and  aerial  particles  from  thofe  bodies  into  whofe  compofition  they  had  entered^  through 
fuch  mcatufes  or  pores,  whether  llraight  or  winding,  as  were  fitted  for  their  paffage  and  their  exit. 
To  fupply  the  place  of  thefe  departed  particles,  and  to  maintain  the  fame  (late  in  the  compofition 
of  the  bodies  they  had  quitted,  he  fuppofed  a  continual  influx  of  frefii  air  and  fire  from  without, 
uniting  themfelves  to  their  congenial  elements  within,  and  thus  becoming  ingredients  in  the 
frame  of  the  compounded  or  mixt  bodies  into  which  they  had  entered  Thefe  fnfh  it  reams  he 
held  to  be  almofl  pure  and  elementary  air  and  fire,  as  pure  however  as  the  eircumanibicnce. 
But  the  particles,  ftreaming  forth  from  thofe  bodies,  he  fuppofed  to  be  impure,  and  to  be  mixed 
or  combined  with  aqueous  particles,  and  alfo  with  earthy  ones  of  vatious  kinds,  according  to  the 
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Soc.  And  do  you  not  hold  certain  pores  %  into  which  and  through  which 
thole  effluvia  pal's  ? 

Meno.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Ana  that  lome  of  thofe  effluvia  a  are  adapted  to  fome  of  tliefe  pores, 
but  are  either  lefs  or  greater  than  other  pores  ? 

Meno. 

nature  of  the  body  from  which  they  iflued.  For  the  union  of  the  four  elements  in  compound 
bodies  Jie  held  to  be  fo  intimate,  and  the  particles  of  different  elements  to  adhere  fo  clofely  one 
to  another,  that  none  pafs  out  pure  as  they  entered  ;  but  that  every  particle  of  the  fubtler  and 
lighter  elements,  in  departing,  carr.es  along  with  it  fome  particles  of  the  groffer  and  heavier, 
earth  and  water.  Now  this  is  obvious  to  fight  in  moift  bodies,  vehemently  heated  by  lire  from 
without  a£ting  on  them  ;  that  is,  in  bodies  into  which  fo  great  a  number  of  igneous  particles 
have  entered  as  tend  to  operate  the  difTolution  of  thofe  bodies.  Fcr  we  here  fee  the  aqueous 
particles,  pregnant  with  air  and  fire,  itTuing  forth  and  aicending  in  the  form  of  fleams  and  vapours. 
And  that  earthy  particles  are  combined  with  them,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  from  the  different 
colours  of  thefe  fleams  or  vapours.  For  the  fleam,  which  arifes  from  pure  water  heated,  hath 
always  the  fame  uniform  colour.  The  difference  therefore  of  colour  in  fleams  or  vapours  muff 
be  derived  from  the  different  kinds  of  earthy  particles,  or,  as  the  chemifls  love  to  exprefs  them- 
fielves,  the  different  falts,  in  thofe  liquors  and  thofe  moift  bodies,  from  which  the  diverfe  coloured 
fleams  or  vapours  arife.  The  like  appearances  may  be  obferved  in  the  perfpiration  of  animal 
bodies,  when  thev  fuffer  a  higher  degree  than  ufual  of  inteftine  heat;  that  is,  when  the  igneous 
particles  within  are  put  into  vehement  commotion,  and  fet  loofe  through  violent  exercife  of  the 
body:  the  perfpired  moirture  we  may  then  fee,  by  retaining  it  on  linen,  to  be  tinged  with  the 
colour  of  thofe  falts,  which  are  conflantly  feparated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys  and  thrown 
off  in  urine.  It  m3v  perhaps  not  be  impertinent  to  take  notice  here  by  the  way,  that  Empedocles, 
and  the  reft  of  the  antient  Elementarian  phyfiologers,  attributed  this  difference  of  earth  or  earthy 
falts,  from  whence  thev  fuppofed  all  bodies  to  derive  the  difference  of  their  colours,  to  different 
mixtures  of  the  four  elements  conflituting  thofe  very  minute  earthy  particles ;  the  mere  earthy 
pari  of  which  is  the  caput  morluuvi  of  the  chemifls,  if  this  be  indeed  elementary. pure  earth. 
From  hence  the  Corpufcularians,  by  parity  of  reafon,  drew  this  conclufion  ;  that  as,  in  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  bod  es  derived  their  different  colours  from  the  different  kinds  of  earth  which  made  the 
groffer  part  of  their  compofition>  the  colours  which  reached  our  eyes,  and  which  we  faw,  were  the 
fineft  earthy  particles  of  thofe  bodies,  combined  with  particles  of  elementary  fire,  the  efience  of 
]iffht  uncoloured  of  iifclf,  continually  dreaming  forth  in  effluvia  too  minute  for  the  eye  to  difeern 
their  figures,  and  vifible  only  in  the  colour. — S. 

1  Meaning  here  the  pores  of  other  bodies,  furrounding  thofe  which  emit  the  effluvia,  and 
either  clofe  to  them  in  conta£f,  or  at  leafl  near  to  them  enough  to  be  reached  by  thofe  effluvia, 
before  their  combination  is  quite  broken,  and  thev  are  relolved  into  their  pure  elements. — S. 

2  The  Elementarian  phyfio'ogers  held,  that  the  effluvia  of  all  compound  bodies  were  of  diffe¬ 
rent  figures  and  dimenfinns,  according  to  the  natures  and  different  proportions  of  their  eom- 
pofing  elements.  And  confequently  to  this  they  muft  have  held,  that  the  pores  of  thefe  bodies 
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Meno.  Things  are  fo  framed. 

So€.  And  do  you  not  admit  of  fomething  which  you  call  fight  ? 

Meno.  I  do. 

Soc.  Thefe  premifes  being  granted,  44  Now  let  your  mind  accompany  my 
words  I,”  as  Pindar  fays.  Colour  then  is  the  flowing  off  from  figures,  com- 
menfurate  with  the  fight,  and  by  that  fenfe  perceived  *• 

Meno. 

were  large  enough  for  the  paffage  and  emiffion  of  their  own  effluvia,  as  well  as  for  the  admiffion 
and  reception  of  other  particles  from  without  to  fupply  their  places.  But  this  was  not  fufficient 
to  account  for  the  different  kinds  of  fenfation,  arifing  in  the  fevera!  fenfes  of  fentient  animals, 
from  the  operation  and  effe£t  of  the  effluvia  of  other  bodies  tranfmitted  to  them.  They  fuppofed, 
therefore,  that  the  pores  of  the  organs  of  fenfe  were  exactly  adequate,  in  figure  and  dimenfion,  to 
thefe  foreign  effluvia  ;  not  all  of  thofe  pores  adequate  to  all  of  thefe  effluvia  indiferiminately  ;  for 
this  is  impoffible,  unlefs  the  fouls  of  any  animals  had  the  power  of  adapting  the  pores  of  their 
organs  of  fenfation,  oecafionally,  to  the  reception  of  all  kinds  of  effluvia  :  and  in  this  cafe,  all  fuch 
animals  would  be  like  Milton’s  angels,  all  eye,  all  ear:  and  would  feel,  at  pleafure,  the  other 
various  kinds  of  fenfation  in  all  parts  of  their  bodies  indifferently.  But  the  hypothefis  of  thofe 
phyfiologers  we  are  fpeaking  of  was  this,  that  the  organs  of  each  fenfe  had  their  pores  refpe&ively 
fitted  to  admit  thofe  effluvia  which  were  the  objects  of  that  fenfe,  and  none  other ;  the  eye,  for 
inftance,  thofe  effluvia  which  gave  colour ;  the  ear,  thofe  which  made  found  ;  and  that  the 
organs  of  the  other  fenfes  were  framed  in  like  manner.  The  heterogeneous  effluvia,  therefore, 
which  could  not  enter,  as  being  either  too  large  for  the  pores,  or  elfe  figured  differently,  paffed 
by;  and  the  too  minute  paffed  in  and  through,  without  affe&ing  the  fenfe. — S. 

1  Socrates  here  cites  a  verfe  from  Pindar,  to  uflier  in  his  definition  with  folemnity,  as  if  it  was 
to  be  fomething  very  fine.  But  this  folemnity  is  merely  burlefque  :  for  it  is  in  mimickry  of  the 
fophifts,  who  valued  at  a  high  rate  their  do&rines  of  this  kind,  and  taught  them  to  their  difciples 
as  wonderful  difeoveries  and  pieces  of  profound  wildom. — S. 

3  Ariftotle  tell  us,  in  his  treatife  Tttpi  aia9n<rEui  non  aicGtiruv,  that  Empedocles  held  the  eye,  that 
is,  the  fight  of  the  eye,  to  be  fire;  meaning  pure  elementary  fire  colle&ed  in  the  pupil  of  the 
eye;  as  appears  from  Timaeus  in  Plato’s  dialogue  of  his  name ;  and  that  he  fuppofed  vifion  to 
be  performed  by  the  emifflon  of  light  from  the  eye,  as  from  a  lantern.  In  proof  of  which  he 
cites  a  paffage  out  of  the  fine  poem  of  Empedocles,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  note.  We  prefume 
it  may  be  agreeable  to  many  of  our  learned  readers,  if  we  here  prefent  them  with  that  beautiful 
paffage  at  full  length ;  and  the  more  fo,  becaufe  Stephens  has  ftrangely  omitted  it,  with  many 
other  choice  fragments  of  the  philofophic  Greek  poets,  in  that  flender  colle&ion  of  his  which  he 
entitles  Poefis  Philofophica.  The  verfes  are  thefe  : 

ore  tij,  TTpoodov  mar,  utt UatnxTo  Ai/%rcr, 

Xu/j.EpiYiV  Jia:  rw na,  Trap  of  ath  as  aiSofxtvoio, 

irayToiuv  arjEftui/  hay.7nr\pa^  x/xopyov;,  [f.  aTTBipyoJi] 

O!  t’  any.uv  y.ev  nvsv/xx  $iet,o"fci$vx<Tiv  atvTW 
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poflible. 


fn  this  anfwer,  Socrates,  I  think  you  have  anfwered  as  well  as 

Soc. 

&a(  $’  ha9pu<rnwt  htrov  raveturtpov  h ev, 

AapTrtcmtv  xaret  /3hXw  artiptatv  axrmtTffiv. 

‘Hi  Si  tot’,  [f.  ttot’]  tv  (tw y$tv  ttpyvsvov ,  uyuyiot  nup 
Atirrrirtv  cBovnatv  Exsvaro  xutt\oiret  xovpw 
At  S'’  uS xroi  fitv  @ev8o{  airtertyov  a/Atpivaono;' 

Hup  S'’  u  diaSpouHoV)  [f.  hsipavxsv]  owov  ravaurepov  «ev. 


We  are  unable  to  do  juftice  to  thefe  elegant  lines  in  a  literal  tranflation.  Inftead  of  it,  therefore, 
we  hope  our  Englifh  readers  will  not  refufe  to  accept  of  the  following  paraphrafe  : 


As  when  the  trav'ler,  in  dark  winter’s  night. 

Intent  on  journey,  kindles  up  a  light. 

The  moon-like  fplendour  of  an  oil-fed  flame  j 
He  fets  it  in  fome  lantern’s  homy  frame. 

Calm  and  ferene  there  fits  the  tender  form. 

Screen’d  from  rough  winds,  and  from  the  wintry  ftorm. 
In  vain  rude  airs  afiault  the  gentle  fire : 

Their  forces  break,  difperfe,  and  they  retire. 

Fences  fecure,  though  thin,  the  fair  enclofe ; 

And  her  bright  head  (he  lifts  amid  her  foes. 

Through  the  flraight  pores  of  the  tranfparent  horn 
She  (hoots  her  radiance,  mild  as  early  morn. 

Forth  fly  the  rays ;  their  Alining  path  extends ; 

Till,  loft  in  the  wide  air,  their  lefs’ning  luftre  ends. 

So  when  the  fire,  frefh  lighted  from  on  high, 

Sits  in  the  circling  pupil  of  an  eye; 

O’er  it,  tranfparent  veils  of  fabric  fine 

Spread  the  thin  membrane,  and  defend  the  flirine; 

The  fubtle  flame  enclofing,  like  a  mound, 

Safe  from  the  flood  of  humours  flowing  round. 

Forth  fly  the  rays,  and  their  bright  paths  extend ; 

Till,  in  the  wide  air  loft,  their  luftres  end. 


After  citing  thefe  verfes,  Ariftotle  is  pleafed  to  fay,  ote  hev  ouv  ovrui  opav  fy\<nv'  ote  roti{  amppoiati 
ran  avro  tuv  opuptEvav.  “  Sometimes  he  [meaning  Empedocles]  accounts  for  vifion  in  this  manner ; 
at  other  times,  by  the  effluvia  which  proceed  from  the  objeft.”  Now,  in  truth,  thefe  two 
feemingly  different  accounts  are  not  only  very  confident,  the  one  with  the  other,  but  neither 
of  them  is  fufficient,  without  the  other,  to  explain  how  the  obje&s  of  fight  are  feen,  according 
to  the  mind  of  Empedocles.  We  fay  this  on  fuppofition  that  he  agreed  with  Timaeus,  a 
philofopher  of  the  fame  fe&,  who,  if  Plato  reprefents  him  rightly,  accounted  for  vifion  in  the 
fame  way.  He  fuppofes,  that  part  of  the  pure  element  of  fire  is  feated  in  the  eye ;  that  the  rays 
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Soc.  It  may  be  that  you  think  fo,  becaufe  you  are  accuftomed  to  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  kind  ;  and  becaufe  at  the  fame  time  you  perceive  yourfelf,  as 
I  imagine,  able  from  thence  to  account  in  the  fame  way  for  found  *,  and 
fmell,  and  many  other  things  of  like  kind. 

Meno.  It  really  is  fo. 

Soc.  The  anfwer,  Meno,  was  theatrical  and  pompous  ;  and  fo  it  pleafed 
you  more  than  that  which  I  gave  you  concerning  figure. 

Meno.  Indeed  it  did. 

Soc.  And  yet  I  perfuade  myfelf,  O  fon  of  Alexidemus,  that  not  this, 
but  that  other,  was  the  better  anfwer.  I  think  too,  that  you  yourfelf 
would  be  of  the  fame  opinion,  if  you  are  not,  as  you  faid  you  were  yefter- 

ifTuing  from  it  are,  in  the  darknefs  of  night,  extinguifhed  by  the  air,  which  is  then  void  of  that 
element;  but  that  as  foon  as  the  air,  from  the  return  of  day,  is  filled  with  light,  whofe  eflence  is  the 
fame  pure  element  of  fire,  the  rays  of  light,  ifluing  from  the  eye,  unite  themfelves  to  their  kindred 
element  without ;  and  being  in  motion  themfelves,  put  into  the  fame  motion  thofe  particles  of 
outward  light  with  which  they  are  united  :  that  rays  of  light  are  in  this  manner  extended  from 
the  eye  to  all  bodies  within  a  certain  didance,  wherever  the  eye  directs  the  motion  of  her  own 
rays;  that  thefe  rays  of  light,  thus  extended  to  the  furface  of  thofe  bodies,  meet  there  with  the 
fined  effluvia  ifluing  from  them,  which  are  particles  of  the  fame  element  of  fire,  mixed  and  coloured 
with  particles  of  the  other  elements,  carried  with  them  out  of  the  fame  bodies ;  a  mixture  or 
compofition  by  the  chemids  called  oil :  that  thefe  effluvia  naturally  unite  themfelves  with  the 
rays  of  light  falling  on  the  furfaces  of  thofe  bodies  whence  they  are  emitted,  as  being  chiefly  of 
the  fame  nature;  fo  that  thofe  rays  of  light,  pure  and  uncoloured  of  themfelves,  participate  now 
of  the  colour  of  thefe  effluvia ;  and  being  refledted  back  from  bodies,  into  which  the  effluvia, 
dreaming  forth,  hinder  them  from  entering,  communicate  their  colour,  in  returning,  to  all  thofe 
continuous  particles  of  light  between  the  objedt  and  the  eye,  with  which  they  unite  themfelves  ; 
forming  continued  rays  coloured  by  thofe  effluvia,  and  reaching  home  to  the  eye,  whofe  pores 
they  thus  enter.  Modern  philofophers  account  for  colour  from  different  refradtions  of  the  rays 
of  light  reflected. — S. 

1  As  thus;  that  found  was  air,  violently  forced  out  of  fome  body  dricken,  and  propagating  its 
motion  by  drokes  continually  repeated  along  the  element  of  air,  until  it  reach  the  ear;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  colour  along  the  rays  of  light,  until  it  reach  the  eye  :  that  odours  were  the  fubtle 
oily  effluvia  of  bodies,  united  with  the  aerial,  emitted  together  with  them,  and  therefore  mixing 
with  the  element  of  air,  and  conveyed  along  it  to  the  organ  of  fmell :  that  from  moid  bodies, 
applied  to  the  palate,  juices  were  expreffed,  a  grofler  oil,  infinuating  themfelves  immediately  into 
the  pores  of  the  organ  of  tade  :  that  the  caufes  of  heat  and  cold  were  the  fulphureous  and  the 
nitrous  particles  of  body,  or  of  the  circumambient  air,  penetrating  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  and  thus 
affe&ing  with  thofe  different  fenfations  the  fenfe  of  feeling. — S. 
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day,  under  a  neceflity  of  going  away  before  the  myfferies,  but  could  flay  and 
be  initiated. 

Me  no.  But  if  you  would  tell  me  many  other  things  fuch  as  this,  I  would 
certainly  flay  and  hear  them. 

Soc.  My  beft  endeavours  to  fay  other  fuch  things  fhall  certainly  not  be 
wanting,  for  my  own  fake  as  well  as  yours.  But  I  fear  I  fliall  not  be  able 
to  utter  many  fentences  of  that  kind.  But  now  it  comes  to  your  turn  to  try 
if  you  can  perform  your  part  of  the  engagement,  in  giving  me  an  account  of 
what  virtue  is,  virtue  in  general,  the  fame  in  all  particular  virtues.  And  do 
not  go  on,  making  many  out  of  one;  as  is  often  faid  jocofely  of  thofe  who 
pound  or  beat  any  thing  to  pieces.  But  leaving  virtue  as  it  is,  whole  and 
entire,  define  the  nature  of  it,  and  tell  me  what  it  is.  Patterns  of  fuch  a 
definition  you  have  had  from  me. 

Meno.  I  think  then,  Socrates,  that  virtue  is  agreeably  to  that  of  the  poet, 

To  feel  a  joy  from  what  is  fair. 

And  [o’er  it]  to  have  pow’r1 - 

and  accordingly  I  fay,  that  virtue  is  this ;  having  the  defire  of  things  that  arc 
fair,  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  gain  them. 

Soc.  1  alk  you  then,  whether  you  fuppofe  the  perfons  who  defire  things 
that  are  fair,  to  defire  things  that  are  good  ? 

Meno.  Certainly. 

Soc.  In  giving  that  definition  of  virtue  then,  did  you  fuppofe  that  fome 
men  there  were  who  defire  things  which  are  evil,  others  who  defire  things 
which  are  good  ?  Do  you  not  think,  my  friend,  that  all  men  defire  things 
which  are  good  ? 

Meno.  I  do  not. 

Soc.  But  that  fome  defire  things  which  are  evil  ? 

Meno.  I  do. 

Soc.  Think  you  that  thefe  men  defire  things  evil,  with  an  opinion  of 

1  This  fcrap  of  poetry  is  taken  from  fome  old  lyric  poet,  whofe  works  are  not  remaining  :  i  t  is 
cited  for  this  purpofe,  to  prepare  us  for  a  matter  of  great  importance,  to  be  next  brought  upon  the 
carpet.—“S. 
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their  being  good?  or  that,  knowing  thpm  to  be  evil,  yet  they  neverthelefs 
defire  them  ? 

Me  no.  I  anfwer  Yes  to  both  thofe  queftions. 

Soc.  Is  there  any  man  then,  do  you  imagine,  who  knowing  the  things 
which  are  evil  to  be  what  they  are,  that  is,  evil,  yet  neverthelefs  defires 
them  ? 

Meno.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  What  do  you  mean,  when  you  fay  he  defires  them  ?  Do  you  not 
mean,  that  he  defires  to  have  them  ? 

Meno.  To  have  them.  For  what  can  I  mean  befides  ? 

Soc.  Does  he  defire  them,  think  you,  imagining  that  evil  things  are 
advantageous  to  the  perfon  who  has  them,  or  knowing  that  evil  things  are 
hurtful  wherever  they  are  ? 

Meno.  There  are  perfons  who  imagine  of  things  which  are  indeed  evil, 
that  they  are  advantageous  ;  and  there  are  who  know  them  to  be  hurtful. 

Soc.  Do  you  think  that  they  know  the  evil  things  to  be  evil,  thofe  who 
imagine  fuch  evil  things  to  be  advantageous  ? 

Meno.  By  no  means  do  I  think  that. 

Soc.  Is  it  not  then  evident,  that  fuch  perfons  defire  not  things  evil,  fuch 
as  know  not  the  nature  of  thofe  things  which  they  defire  ;  but  rather,  that 
they  defire  things  which  they  imagine  to  be  good,  but  which  in  reality  are 
evil?  So  that  thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  them,  and  falfely  imagine  them  to 
be  good,  plainly  defire  good  things.  Do  they  not? 

Meno.  Such  fort  of  perfons,  I  muff  own,  feem  to  be  defirous  of  good 
things. 

Soc.  But  thofe  others,  thofe  who  defire  things  which  are  evil,  as  you  fay, 
and  who  at  the  fame  time  know  that  evil  things  are  hurtful  to  the  pofTeffor, 
do  they  know  that  they  themfelves  fhall  receive  harm  from  thofe  evil  thino-s 
in  their  having  them  ? 

Meno.  It  is  clear  that  they  muff  know  it. 

Soc.  But  know  they  not,  that  fuch  as  receive  harm  are  in  evil  plight,  fo 
far  as  harm  has  befallen  them  ? 

Meno.  This  alfo  mufl;  they  know. 

Soc.  And  know  they  not  befides,  that  fuch  as  are  in  evil  plight  are  un¬ 
happy  too  ? 
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Soc.  Is  there  any  man  then,  who  choofes  to  be  in  evil  plight  *,  and  to  be 
unhappy  ? 

Meno.  I  fuppofe  there  is  not  any,  Socrates. 

Soc.  No  man,  therefore,  O  Meno,  wills  or  choofes  any  thing  evil ;  if  it 
be  true,  that  no  man  wills  or  choofes  to  be  in  evil  plight,  or  to  be  unhappy. 
For  indeed  what  elfe  is  it  to  be  thoroughly  unhappy,  than  to  defire  things 
which  are  evil,  and  to  have  them  our  own  ? 

Meno.  I  fufpeft  that  what  you  fay,  Socrates,  is  true.  And  no  man  wills 
or  choofes  any  thing  evil. 

Soc.  Did  you  not  fay  juft  now,  that  virtue  confifted  in  the  willing  or 
defiring  things  which  are  good,  and  in  the  having  it  in  our  power  to  gain 
them  ? 

Meno.  I  did  fay  fo  ;  it  is  true. 

Soc.  Is  not  this  will  or  defire  *  according  to  what  has  been  faid  in 
all  men  ?  fo  that,  in  this  refpedl,  one  man  is  not  at  all  better  than  another 
man. 

Meno.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  one  man  is  better  than  another,  he 
muft  be  fo  in  refpedt  of  his  power. 

Meno.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  This  therefore,  as  it  feems,  according  to  your  account,  is  virtue,  the 
power  of  gaining  things  which  are  good. 

Meno.  The  cafe  feems  to  me,  Socrates,  to  be  entirely  fo,  as  you  now 
ftate  it. 

1  This  is  referable  to  that  verfe  of  an  old  poet,  cited  by  Ariftotle  in  his  Nicomachean  Ethicks, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 

O  vS'sii  E*uy  7 rovnpo{,  ei/o*  axut  /xscxap. 

No  man  in  evil  willingly  can  reft  : 

No  man  with  good  unwillingly  is  bleft. — S. 

a  In  the  Greek  rourou  Xe^evtoj.  But  it  appears  from  Ficinus’s  tranflation,  that  in  his  manu- 
fcript  it  was  read  ex  t w  xe^evtoj.  The  fenfe  requires  this  reading;  and  we  prefume,  therefore, 
that  it  ought  to  be  fo  printed.  We  have  followed  both  the  Bafil  editions,  and  all  the  tranflations, 
in  making  the  fentence  interrogative :  and  in  all  future  editions  of  Plato  we  hope  it  will  be  fo 
marked. — S. 
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Soc.  Let  us  examine  then  if  this  account  of  yours  be  true :  for  perhaps 
it  may  be  fo.  You  fay,  that  to  be  able  to  gain  good  things  is  virtue. 

Meno.  I  do. 

Soc.  Good  things  do  you  not  call  fuch  things  as  health  and  riches,  that  is, 
the  poffeffion  of  gold  and  filver,  honours  alfo  in  the  ffate,  and  offices  in  the 
government  ?  You  do  not  fpeak  of  any  other  things  as  good,  befide  things  of 
this  kind  ? 

Meno.  No  other  ;  I  mean  all  fuch  fort  of  things. 

Soc.  Well  then,  to  get  money  1  is  virtue;  as  fays  Meno,  the  hereditary 
gueft  of  the  great  king  *.  But  let  me  afk  you  a  queftion  concerning  this 
point ;  whether  you  would  choofe  to  add  fomething  to  this  account  of  virtue, 
and  to  fay  that  virtue  is  to  get  money  honeftly  and  religioufly  ?  or  whether 
this  addition  makes  no  difference  in  your  account ;  but  that,  however  un- 
juftly  it  be  acquired,  you  call  the  mere  acquifition  of  money,  equally  in  any 
way,  virtue  ? 

1  We  learn  from  Xenophon  (inExpedit.  Cyri,  lib.  ii.)  that  the  paffion  predominant  in  Meno’s 
foul  was  the  love  of  money;  that  his  defire  of  honours  and  of  power  in  the  ftate  was  fubfervient 
to  that  other  his  mafter-paffion ;  for,  that  he  regarded  power  and  honour  no  otherwife  than  as 
the  means  of  accumulating  wealth.  In  the  paffage,  therefore,  before  us,  it  feems  as  if  Plato 
meant,  flily  and  indireCtly,  to  exhibit  to  us  this  ftrong  feature  in  the  character  of  Meno,  or  rather 
as  if  Socrates  had  a  mind,  in  his  ufual  jocofe  manner,  to  exhibit  to  Meno  a  true  picture  of  him- 
felf. 

1  In  the  more  antient  times  of  Greece,  whenever  men,  illuftrious  for  their  birth  or  ftation  in 
life,  travelled  from  one  Grecian  ftate  or  kingdom  to  another,  or  crofted  the  fea  to  Afia,  with  a 
view  of  obferving  the  manners  of  other  people,  or  of  learning  the  policy  of  other  governments 
(and  they  feldom  travelled  with  any  different  view),  they  were  always  nobly  entertained  at  the 
houfe  of  fome  great  man  in  every  country  to  which  they  came.  Perfons  of  inferior  rank,  whenever 
they  travelled,  which  they  rarely  did,  were  everywhere  treated  courteoufly  at  the  public  cofts.  In 
the  former  cafe,  that  of  private  entertainment,  not  only  the  noble  hoft  himfelf  became  entitled  to 
the  fame  hofpitable  reception  from  his  gueft,  if  ever  he  ftiould  return  the  vifit  on  a  like  occafion  ; 
but  the  rights  of  mutual  hofpitality  accrued  alfo  from  thence  to  the  defendants  of  both  the  parties. 
Meno  it  feems  had  this  connection  with  the  Perfian  monarch,  being  himfelf,  probably,  as  well  as 
his  friend  Ariftippus,  defended  from  one  of  the  antient  kings  ofTheffaly.  However  this  was,  that 
his  family  was  very  noble  appears  from  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  forces  which  his 
country  fent  to  the  afliftance  of  Cyrus,  in  his  youthful  time  of  life. - Thus  much  for  the  expli¬ 

cation  of  the  paffage  now  before  us.  The  beauty  of  it  arifes  from  the  oppofition  here  feen  between 
Meno’s  high  rank,  naturally  productive  of  high  fpirit,  and  his  fordid  avarice,  that  paftion  of  the 
meaneft  fouls,— —S. 
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Meno.  By  no  means;  for,  to  acquire  it  unjuftly,  I  call  vice  and  wicked- 
nefs. 

Soc.  By  all  means,  therefore,  as  it  appears,  this  acquilition  of  money 
ought  to  be  accompanied  by  honefty,  or  prudence,  or  fan&ity,  or  fome  other 
part  of  virtue ;  for  otherwife  it  will  not  be  virtue,  notwithftanding  it  pro¬ 
cures  for  us  good  things. 

Meno.  For  without  that  how  fhould  it  be  virtue  ? 

Soc.  And  if  a  man  forbear  to  gain  money,  whether  for  himfelf  or  others, 
when  he  cannot  gain  it  without  difhonefty,  is  not  the  forbearance  of  this 
gain  alfo  virtue  ? 

Meno.  It  is  apparent. 

Soc.  Not  the  gaining  of  thefe  good  things,  therefore,  mull  be  virtue,  more 
than  the  forbearance  of  that  gain;  but,  as  it  feems,  that  which  comes  accom¬ 
panied  by  honefty  is  virtue  ;  that  which  is  without  any  thing  of  that  kind  is 
vice  and  wickednefs. 

Meno.  I  think  it  muft  of  neceftity  be  as  you  fay. 

Soc.  Did  we  not  fay,  a  little  while  fince,  that  honefty  and  prudence,  and 
every  thing  of  that  kind,  was  a  part  of  virtue  ? 

Meno.  We  did. 

Soc.  Then,  Meno,  you  are  in  jeft  with  me. 

Meno.  How  fo,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  Becaufe,  when  I  had  defired  you,  as  I  did  juft  now,  not  to  fplit  vir¬ 
tue  into  pieces,  and  had  given  you  patterns  to  copy  after,  that  you  might  an- 
fwer  as  you  ought;  you,  without  paying  any  regard  to  them,  tell  me  that 
virtue  is  the  power  of  gaining  good  things  with  honefty  or  juftice  ;  yet  this, 
you  fay,  is  only  a  part  of  virtue. 

Meno.  I  do. 

Soc.  It  is  to  be  collected  then,  from  your  own  concefti ons,  that  with  a  part 
of  virtue,  to  do  whatever  one  does,  this  is  virtue.  For  juftice,  you  fay,  is  but 
a  part  of  virtue,  and  fo  of  every  other  thing  of  like  kind. 

Meno.  What  then?  granting  that  I  fay  this. 

Soc.  It  follows  that,  having  been  requefted  to  tell  me  what  the  whole  of 
virtue  is,  you  are  far  from  giving  fuch  a  complete  account  of  it :  for  you  fay, 
that  every  a&ion  is  virtue  which  is  performed  with  a  part  of  virtue  ;  as 
though  you  had  already  told  me  what  virtue  was  in  the  whole,  and  that  I 
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fhonld  now  know  it  when  you  come  to  fplit  it  into  parts.  We  mud  there¬ 
fore,  as  it  feems  to  me,  take  the  matter  again  from  the  beginning,  and  recur 
to  this  queftion,  What  is  virtue  ?  Or  fhould  every  adion,  accompanied  with 
a  part  of  virtue,  be  faid  to  be  virtue  itfelf?  For  it  is  faying  this,  to  fay  that 

every  adion,  accompanied  with  juftice,  is  virtue. - Do  you  think  there  is 

no  occafion  for  us  to  refume  the  fame  queftion  ;  but  that  a  man  may  know 
a  part  of  virtue,  what  it  is,  without  knowing  what  virtue  is  itfelf? 

Meno.  I  think  he  cannot. 

Soc.  For,  if  you  remember,  when  I  anfwered  juft  now  your  queftion  con¬ 
cerning  figure,  we  rejeded  fuch  a  kind  of  anfwer  as  aimed  at  explaining  the 
propofed  fubjedin  terms  not  as  yet  confeffedly  underftood,  but  whofe  mean¬ 
ing  was  ftill  the  fubjed  of  inquiry. 

Meno.  And  we  did  right,  Socrates,  in  rejeding  fuch  an  anfwer. 

Soc.  I  would  not  have  you  imagine  then,  while  we  are  as  yet  inquiring 
what  virtue  is,  the  whole  of  it,  that  by  anfwering  in  terms  which  fignify  the 
parts  of  virtue,  you  will  be  able  to  explain  to  any  man  the  nature  of  virtue  ; 
or,  indeed,  that  the  nature  of  any  other  thing  can  be  explained  in  fuch  a  way, 
but  that  ftill  there  will  be  need  of  repeating  the  fame  queftion  what  virtue 
is,  that  which  is  the  fubjed  of  our  converfation.  Or  do  you  think  that  I 
fpeak  idly  and  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ? 

Meno.  I  think  you  fpeak  rightly. 

Soc.  Begin  again,  therefore,  and  tell  me  what  it  is  you  hold  virtue  to  be, 
you  and  your  friend  Gorgias  ? 

Meno.  Socrates,  I  heard,  before  I  had  converfed  with  you,  that  the  onlv 
part  you  take  in  converfation  is  this  :■ — You  pretend  to  be  at  a  lofs  and  doubt¬ 
ful  yourfelf  upon  all  fubjeds,  and  make  others  too  no  lefs  to  be  at  a  lofs  what 
to  think  and  fay.  You  feem  to  be  now  playing  the  fame  conjurers  tricks  upon 
me  ;  you  manifeftly  ufe  incantations  to  bewitch  me,  and  to  fill  me  with  fuch 
perplexity  that  I  know  not  what  to  fay.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  joke  a  lit¬ 
tle,  I  think  you  refemble  exadly,  not  only  in  form  but  in  other  refpeds  alfo, 
that  broad  fea-fifh  called  the  cramp-fifh  ;  for  that  too  never  fails  to  give  a 
numbnefsto  every  perfon  who  either  touches  or  approaches  it  *.  You  feem 

to 

1  The  benumbing  faculty  of  this  fifh,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  catch  its  prey,  is  mentioned  by 
Ariftotle,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Animals,  b,  ix,  c.  37,  where  he  tells  us  that  fome  perfons  have  been 
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to  have  done  lo me  fuch  thing  at  prefent  to  me,  and  to  have  benumbed  me. 
For  I  adtually  fuller  a  kind  of  numbnefs  and  flupidity,  both  in  mind  and 
body,  and  find  myfelf  difabled  from  giving  you  any  anfwer  ;  and  yet  have  I 
a  thoufand  times  difcourfed  much  about  virtue,  and  to  many  perfons,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  well  too,  as  I  thought ;  but  I  am  now  not  in  the  lead  able  to  tell  fo 
much  as  what  virtue  is.  I  think  that  you  have  adted  very  prudently  in  never 
going  out  of  your  own  country  either  by  fea  or  land.  .  For  if  you  was  to  be- 
have  in  this  manner  in  any  other  city  where  you  are  a  ftranger,  you  would 
run  a  rifque  of  being  driven  thence  as  a  magician  or  enchanter. 

Soc.  You  are  full  of  craftinefs,  Meno  ;  and  I  was  very  near  being  deceived' 
by  you. 

Meno,  Tell  me  how,  Socrates,  I  pray  you? 

Soc.  1  know  with  what  defign  you  brought  afimile  to  which  you  likened 

me. 

Meno.  With  what  defi  gn  now,  do  you  imagine ? 

Soc.  That  I,  on  my  part,  might  bring  fome  fimile  or  refemblance  of  you*. 
For  this  I  know  to  be  true  of  all  handfome  perfons,  they  love  to  have  images 
and  pidtures  made  of  them.  And  indeed  it  is  their  intereft  ;  for  of  handfome 
perfons  the  pictures  are  handfome  too.  But  I  fhall  forbear  the  drawing  of 
your  picture  in  return.  And  as  to  that  which  you  have  produced  of  me,  if  the 
cramp-fifh  be  itfelf  numb,  and  through  its  numbnefs  benumb  others  alfo,  then 
am  1  like  to  it,  but  otherwife  I  am  not.  For  I  do  not  lead  others  into 
doubtfulnefs  on  any  fubjedf,  and  make  them  be  at  a  lofs  what  to  fay  ;  when 
at  the  fame  time  I  can  eafilv  explain  the  matter  in  hand,  and  have  no  doubts 
at  all  within  my  own  mind  :  but  as  I  am  entirely  diftreffed  for  true  defini¬ 
tions  of  things  myfelf ;  in  this  condition  I  involve  in  the  fame  diftreffes  thofe 
with  whom  I  am  converting.  Thus  at  prefent  concerning  the  nature  of  vir¬ 
tue  ;  what  it  is,  I,  for  my  part,  know  not :  you  indeed  knew  formerly, 
perhaps,  before  that  you  had  touched  me;  but  now  you  are  like  one  1  who 

knows 

eye-witneffes  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done.  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatife  of  the  Sagacity  of 
Animals,  relates  the  matter  more  circumftantially ;  and  farther  affures  us,  that  this  power  of  the 
numb-fifli  not  only  operates  on  other  fifh,  but  on  men  too  ;  and  that  ita&s  at  fome  fmall  diftance, 
as  well  as  through  immediate  touch. — S. 

3  In  all  the  editions  of  the  Greek,  we  here  read  m  pmoi  oiq$  ti  sx  u $<nt.  This  reading  we 

have 
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knows  nothing:  of  the  matter.  I  am  delirous,  however,  of  confidering  it  to- 
gether  with  you,  and  of  our  fearching  out  jointly  what  kind  of  a  thing 
virtue  is. 

Meno.  But  in  what  way,  Socrates,  will  you  fearch  fora  thing  of  which 
you  are  entirely  ignorant  ?  For  by  what  mark  which  maydifcover  it  will 
you  look  for  it  when  you  know  none  of  the  marks  that  diftinguifh  it? 
Or,  if  you  (hould  not  fail  of  meeting  with  it,  how  will  you  difcern  it,  when 
met  with,  to  be  the  very  thing  you  was  in  fearch  of,  and  knew  nothing  of 
before  ? 

Soc.  I  apprehend,  Meno,  what  it  is  you  mean.  Do  you  obferve  how 
captious  a  way  of  reafoning  you  introduce  ?  For  it  follows  from  hence,  that 
it  is  impoffible  for  a  man  to  feek,  either  for  that  which  he  knows,  or  for  that 
of  which  he  is  ignorant.  For  no  man  would  feek  to  know  what  he  knows, 
becaufe  he  has  the  knowledge  of  it  already,  and  has  no  need  of  feeking  for 
what  he  has.  Nor  could  any  man  feek  for  what  he  is  ignorant  of,  becaufc 
he  would  not  know  what  he  was  feeking  for. 

Meno.  Do  you  not  think  then,  Socrates,  that  this  way  of  reafoning  is 
fair  and  right  ? 

Soc.  Not  I,  for  my  part. 

Meno.  Can  you  fay  in  what  refpedt  it  is  wrong? 

Soc.  I  can.  For  I  have  heard  the  fayings  of  men  and  women  who  were 
wife,  and  knowing  in  divine  things  ? 

Meno.  What  fayings? 

Soc.  Such  as  I  think  true,  as  well  as  beautiful. 

Meno.  But  what  fayings  were  they?  and  by  whom  were  they  uttered  ? 

Soc.  Thofe  who  uttered  them  were  of  the  priefls  and  prieftefles,  fuch  as 
made  it  their  buhnefs  to  be  able  to  give  a  rational  account  of  thofe  things  in 
which  they  were  employed.  The  fame  fayings  are  delivered  alfo  by  Pindar, 
and  many  other  of  the  poets,  as  many  as  are  divine.  The  fayings  are  thefe  ; 

have  followed  in  our  tranflation,  as  thinking  it  to  be  right:  but  it  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  Ficinus 
feems,  from  his  tranflation,  to  have  read  in  his  manufcript  copy  of  Plato,  vuv  nvnoi  z^oi  cpoio;  n  ** 
eiJoti.  And  as  this  reading  produceth  a  fenfe  agreeable  to  that  mafk  of  ignorance  worn  by  Socrates 
throughout  this  dialogue,  and  wherever  elfe  he  is  introduced  converfing  with  any  of  the  fophifls, 
or  of  their  difciples,  it  deferves  a  place  amongft  the  various  readings  which  it  will  become  a  future 
editor  of  Plato  to  colle&and  publifh. — S. 
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but  do  you  confider  with  yourfelf whether  you  think  them  true.  Thefe  per¬ 
form  then  tell  us  that  the  foul  of  man  is  immortal ;  that  fometimes  it  ends  % 
which  is  called  dying  ;  and  that  afterwards  it  begins  again,  but  never  is  dif- 
folved  ;  and  that  for  this  reafon  we  ought  to  live,  throughout  our  lives,  with 
all  fandity.  For 

STROPHE. 

s  When  guilt  of  lefier  crimes  the  foul  hath  Rain’d, 

Not  meriting  {harp  pains  for  aye  ; 

And  eight  dark  dreary  years  (he  hath  remain’d 
In  Hades,  barr’dfrom  gladd’ning  day; 

Prefervins;  all  that  time  her  fenfe 
Of  good,  lamenting  her  loft  innocence  ; 

With  forrow  if  her  guilt  {he  rue. 

And  Proferpine  fhould  deem  that  forrow  true. 

She  accepts  in  full  atonement  fuch  repentance  due. 


ANTISTRPOHE. 

Then  the  ninth  year  fends  back  the  foul  to  light. 
And  former  objects  here  on  earth  : 

Of  thefe,  thro’ death,  again  {lie  lofes  fight; 
Again  to  life  renews  her  birth. 

3  At  length,  two  trials  well  endur’d, 

The  foul,  to  lefier  virtues  well  inur’d. 

Is  born  fome  king,  for  good  renown’d  ; 

Or  fage,  well  learn’d  in  wifdom’s  lore  profound; 
Or  hero,  by  his  prowefs  fpreading  peace  around. 


EPODE» 


1  That  is,  ends  its  prefent  life,  ami  begins  a  new  life.  For  as  Plato  obferves  juftly  in  his 
Phsedo,  life  and  death  fucceed  each  other  alternately  throughout  nature.  In  the  paflfage,  how¬ 
ever,  now  before  us,  the  ending  of  the  human  foul  and  its  beginning  again  may  be  taken  in  dif¬ 
ferent  fenfes.  The  mod  obvious  meaning  is  the  difiolution  of  that  body  which  it  inhabits,  and 
its  departure  into  the  feeds  of  a  new  body,  which  it  then  animates,  and  gradually  forms  fuitable  to 
its  own  temper  and  difpofition.  This  fenfe  is  agreeable  to  thofe  verfes  immediately  after  cited  out 
of  Pindar. — S. 

2  In  tranflating  the  fine  fragment  of  Pindar,  which  Plato  has  here  preferved  to  us,  we  found 
ourfelves  under  a  neceflity  of  paraphrafing  very  largely,  to  free  it  from  that  o'bfcurity  in  which  it 
would  otherwife  appear  to  an  Englifh  reader,  partly  becaufe  of  the  concifenefs  of  Pindar’s  ftyle, 
and  partly  becaufe  of  the  fentiments,  taken  from  the  antient  mythology,  with  which  our  age  is 
little  acquainted.  However,  we  have  adhered  clofely  to  the  fenfe  of  our  original,  completing  it 
only  from  the  fame  mythology,  without  adding  any  new  thoughts  or  concetti  of  our  own. — S. 

3  In  this  place  we  have  made  our  tranflatiou  conformable  to  the  reading  found,  as  we  prefume, 
by  Ficiuus  in  the  manufeript  from  which  he  tranfiated,  and  taken,  notice  of  by  Stephens  in  the 

margin 
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Thro*  goodnefs,  wifdom,  virtue,  truly  great ; 

And  greatly  meriting  advancement  high  j 
Loofen’d  from  body,  wing’d  and  fleet. 

Freely  flie  mounts  to  pureft  fky  ; 

Ne’er  more  on  earth  to  live,  ne’er  more  to  die, 

Amongft  the  gods  in  ftarry  ftieen, 

Far  off"  and  wide  thro’  Nature  feen. 

She  fixes  her  abode  ; 

Afluming  her  celeffial  throne. 

To  godlike  ftate  of  being  grown, 

A  deathlefs  demi-god. 

Thence  thro’  the  reft  of  time. 

In  hymns  religious  and  in  holy  rhyme. 

Mortals  below  fhall  lift  their  lays. 

The  deathlefs  demi-god  to  praife  j 
Who,  freed  from  earthy  drofs. 

And  ev’ry  element  of  body  grofs. 

To  intelledlual  blifs  in  heav’nly  feat  could  climb. 

The  foul  then  being  immortal,  having  been  often  born,  having  beheld  the 
things  which  are  here,  the  things  which  are  in  Hades,  and  all  things,  there  is 
nothing  of  which  fhe  has  not  gained  the  knowledge.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  fhe  is  able  to  recoiled!,  with  regard  to  virtue  as  well  as  to  other  things, 
what  formerly  fhe  knew.  For  all  things  in  nature  being  linked  together  in  rela- 
tionfhip,  and  the  foul  having  heretofore  known  all  things,  nothing  hinders  but 
that  any  man,  who  has  recalled  to  mind,  or,  according  to  the  common  phrafe, 
who  has  learnt,  one  thing  only,  fhould  of  himfelf  recover  all  his  antient 
knowledge,  and  find  out  again  all  the  reft  of  things  ;  if  he  has  but  courage, 
and  faints  not  in  the  midft  of  his  refearches.  For  inquiry  and  learning  is 
reminifcence  1  all.  We  therefore  ought  not  to  hearken  to  that  fophiftical 
way  of  reafoning  afore-mentioned  ;  for  our  believing  it  to  be  true  would 
make  us  idle.  And,  accordingly,  the  indolent,  and  fuch  as  are  averfe  to 

margin  of  his  edition.  Not  only  the  fenfe  of  the  fragment  is  bettered  by  that  reading,  but  Plato’s 
illuftration  of  it  evidently  {hows  that  he  read  it  fo  himfelf. — S. 

1  For-a  defence  of  reminifcence,  which  Plato  juftly  confiders  as  ranking  among  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  do£trines  of  philofophy,  fee  the  notes  on  the  Pheedo. — T. 
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taking  pains,  delight  to  hear  it.  But  this  other  way  of  thinking,  which  1 
have  juft  now  given  you  an  account  of,  makes  men  diligent,  fets  them  at 
work,  and  puts  them  upon  inquiry.  x^.nd  as  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  I  am 
willing,  with  your  affiftance,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  virtue. 

Meno.  With  all  my  heart,  Socrates.  But  fay  you  this  abfolutely,  that 
we  do  not  learn  any  thing  ;  and  that  all,  which  we  call  learning,  is  only 
reminifcence  ?  Can  you  teach  me  to  know  this  dodrine  to  be  true  ? 

Soc.  I  obferved  to  you  before  how  full  you  are  of  craftinefs,  O  Meno. 
And,  to  confirm  my  obfervation,  you  now  aik  me  if  I  can  teach  you  ;  I,  who 
lay  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  teaching,  but  that  all  our  knowledge  is 
reminifcence  ;  that  I  may  appear  diredly  to  contradid  myfelf. 

Meno-  Not  fo,  Socrates,  by  Jupiter.  I  did  not  exprefs  myfelf  in  thofe 
terms  with  any  fuch  deftgn  ;  but  merely  from  habit,  and  the  common 
ufage  of  that  expreffion.  But  if  any  way  you  can  prove  to  me  that  your 
dodrirte  is  true,  do  fo. 

Soc.  This  is  by  no  means  an  eafv  talk.  However,  for  your  fake,  I  am 
willing  to  try  and  do  my  utmoft.  Call  hither  to  me  then  one  of  thofe  your 
numerous  attendants,  whichever  you  pleafe,  that  I  may  prove  in  him  the 
'truth  of  what  I  fay. 

Meno.  I  will,  gladly.  Come  hither,  you. 

Soc.  Is  he  a  Grecian,  and  fpeaks  he  the  Greek  language? 

Meno.  Pcrfedly  well.  He  was  born  in  my  own  family. 

Soc.  Be  attentive  now,  and  obferve  whether  he  appears  to  recoiled  within 
himfelf,  or  to  learn  any  thing  from  me. 

Meno.  I  lhall. 

Soc.  ITell  me,  boy  ;  do  you  know  what  a  fquare  fpace  is  ?  Is  it  of  fuch 
a  figure  as  (fig.  i)  this  ? 

Boy. 

1  Thebefi:  explanatory  notes  to  this  part  of  the  Dialogue  will  be  mathematical  figures,  drawn 
after  the  manner  of  thofe  ufcd  in  demonftrating  geometrical  propofitions.  Socrates  is  here  fup- 
pofed,  in  the  firft  place,  to  draw  a  fquare  ;  and  afterwards,  while  he  is  putting  queftions  to  the  boy, 
he  is  fuppofed  to  be  drawing  new  lines,  fuch  as  form  and  bound  the  ieveral  other  figures  of  which 
he  fpeaks.  But,  in  reading,  the  figures  mu  ft  be  reprefented  as  already  drawn  ;  and  therefore,  in 
every  part  of  the  proccfs,  a  new  figure  s  neceflary.  All  thefe  we  have  exhibited  together,  printed 
from  a  copper  plate;  numbering  ea  h  figure,  and  referring  to  each,  in  its  proper  place,  by  the 
fame  number.  Such  figures  ought  to  have  been  printed  in  the  editions  of  Plato  himfelf.  The 

editors 
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Boy.  It  is. 

Soc.  A  fqnare  fpace  then  is  that  which  has  (fig.  2)  all  thefe  lines  equal, 
AB,  BC,  CD,  DA,  four  in  number. 

Boy.  It  is  fo  truly. 

Soc.  Has  it  not  alfo  (fig.  3)  thefe  lines,  which  are  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  it,  A  C  and  B  D,  equal  each  to  the  other  ? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Soc.  Cannot  you  imagine  a  fpace,  fquare  like  this,  but  larger;  and  an¬ 
other  fuch,  butlefler? 

Boy.  Yes,  for  certain. 

Soc.  Now  if  (fig.  2^  the  fide  AB  Ihould  be  two  feet  long,  and  the  fide 
AD  Ihould  be  two  feet  long  alfo,  how  many  feet  fquare  will  the  whole 
fpace  contain  ?  C  nfider  it  in  this  manner.  If,  in  the  fide  A  B,  the  fpace 
Ihould  be  two  feetdong,  and  in  the  fide  AD  it  Ihould  be  but  one  foot; 
would  not  the  fquare  be  that  of  two  feet  once  told  ? 

Eoy.  It  would. 

Soc.  But  fince  it  is  two  feet  this  way  as  well  as  the  other  way,  is  it  not  a 
fpace  of  two  feet  twice  told  ? 

Boy.  Juft  fo. 

Soc.  It  is  then  a  fpace  of  two  feet 1  ? 

Boy.  So  it  is. 

Soc.  How  many  feet  are  twice  two  ?  reckon  them,  and  tell  me. 

Boy.  Four  feet,  Socrates. 

Soc.  May  not  a  ipace  be  made  (fig.  4),  EF  G  H,  double  to  that  other  in1 
fize,  but  of  the  fame  kind,  having,  like  that,  all  its  fides  equal  ? 

Boy.  Yes,  fare. 

Soc.  How  many  fquare  feet  then  will  this  fpace  be  of? 

Boy.  Eight. 

Soc.  Come  now,  try  and  tell  me,  of  w'hat  length  is  each  of  the  fides  in 
this  fquare  fpace.  Now  the  fides  of  that  fquare,  you  know,  we  have  fup- 

editors  of  Ariftotle  have  not  been  fo  much  wanting  in  this  refpeft,  where-  it  was  neceffary  :  though 
fometimes  indeed,  through  carelefTnefs,  they  have  printed  wrong  figures,  which  are  worfe  than 
none;  as,  for  inftance,  equilateral  triangles  inltead  of  right-angled.— S, 

J  Meaning  fquare  feet.— S. 
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pofed  to  be  two  feet  long.  Of  what  length  then  are  the  Tides  of  this  fquare, 
which  is  double  in  largenefs  to  that  other  ? 

Boy.  It  is  plain,  Socrates,  that  they  are  twice  as  long. 

Soc.  You  fee,  Meno,  that  1  teach  him  none  of  thefe  things  which  he  af- 
ferts  ;  I  only  afk  him  queftions.  And  now  this  boy  imagines  that  he  knows 
of  what  length  the  lines  are  which  contain  a  fpace  of  eight  fquare  feet.  Do 
you  not  think  he  does  5 

Meno.  I  do. 

Soc.  And  does  he  really  know  ? 

Meno.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  But  he  imagines  them  to  be  twice  as  long  as  the  lines,  which  contain 
a  fpace  of  four  fquare  feet. 

Meno.  He  does. 

Soc.  I  now  view  him  ready  to  recoiled!,  from  this  time  forward,  rightly 
and  as  he  ought.  Now  hear  me,  boy.  You  fay  that  lines,  double  in  length 
to  the  fides  of  the  fquare  A  B  C  D,  contain  a  fpace  double  to  it  in  largenefs  : 
I  mean  a  fpace  of  the  fame  kind  ;  not  one  wav  long,  the  other  way  fhort ; 
but  every  way  of  equal  length,  like  the  fpace  A  B  CD,  only  twice  as  large, 
that  is  (fig.  4),  a  fpace  of  eight  fquare  feet1.  Confider  now  whether  you 
Bill  think  this  fquare  E  F G  H  to  be  meafured  by  a  line  twice  as  long  as  the 
line  which  meafures  the  fquare  A  B  C  D. 

Boy.  I  do. 

Soc.  Suppofe  we  add  to  the  line  A  B,  from  hence,  from  the  point  B,  an¬ 
other  line  of  equal  length  (fig.  5),  the  line  B  I.  Is  not  the  line  A  I  of  a 
length  double  to  that  of  the  line  A  B  ? 

Boy.  Yes,  fure. 

Soc.  Now,  from  the  line  A  I,  do  you  fay  that  a  fpace  will  be  made  of 
eight  fquare  feet,  if  four  lines,  each  of  them  as  long  as  the  line  A  I,  be  drawn 
fo  as  to  contain  fpace  ? 

Boy.  I  do. 

Soc.  Let  us  then  draw  (fig.  6)  thefe  four  equal  lines  fo  as  to  contain 
fpace,  A  I,  IK,  K  L,  LA.  Is  this  fpace  now  any  other  than  that  which 
you  fay  is  of  eight  fquare  feet  ? 

1  Meaning  a  fquare  equal  in  largenefs  to  eight  fquare  feet. 
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Boy.  No  ;  it  is  the  very  fame. 

Soc.  Are  there  not  in  this  fpace  A I  K  L  thefe  (fig.  7)  four  fpaces, 
ABMO,  BIPM,  MPKN,  NLOM,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  that 
fpace  of  four  fquare  feet,  ABCD? 

Boy.  So  there  be. 

Soc.  How  large  is  the  whole  fpace  AIKL  ?  Is  it  not  four  times  as  large 
as  the  fpace  ABCD? 

Boy.  To  be  fure  it  is. 

Soc.  Is  it  only  double  now  to  the  fpace  ABCD,  when  it  is  four  times  as 
large  ? 

Boy.  No,  by  Jupiter. 

Soc.  What  proportion  then  has  it  to  the  fpace  ABCD? 

Boy.  A  quadruple  one  1 . 

Soc.  From  a  line,  therefore,  double  in  length,  is  drawn  a  fquare  fpace, 
not  double,  but  quadruple,  in  largenefs. 

Boy.  Why,  it  is  very  true. 

Soc.  Four  times  four  make  fixteen  :  do  they  not  ? 

Boy.  They  do. 

Soc.  But  from  a  line  of  what  length  is  to  be  drawn  a  fquare,  fuch  a  one 
as  we  fuppofe  (fig.  4)  the  fquare  E  F  G  H  to  be,  that  is  a  fpace  of  eight 
fquare  feet  ?  You  fee  that  from  the  (fig.  6)  line  A  I  is  drawn  a  fquare,  qua¬ 
druple  in  largenefs  to  the  fquare  ABCD. 

Boy.  I  fee  it. 

Soc.  And  from  the  line  A  B,  which  is  half  of  the  line  A  I  (fig.  6),  a 
fquare,  you  fee,  is  drawn,  which  is  but  the  fourth  part  of  the  fquare  A  K. 

Boy.  It  is. 

Soc.  Well ;  but  that  fquare  of  eight  feet  E  F  G  H,  is  it  not  twice  as  large 
as  the  fquare  ABCD,  and  half  as  large  as  the  fquare  AIKL? 

Boy.  It  is  fo,  to  be  fure. 

1  We  may  obferve  that  this  boy,  whom  Meno  feems  to  have  chofen  out  from  his  retinue  on 
account  of  his  ignorance  and  total  want  of  education,  is  reprefented  as  not  wholly  ignorant  of 
common  arithmetic.  Perhaps  Socrates  meant  to  gain  fome  ground  in  his  argument  by  this  cir- 
cumftance;  infinuating,  that  the  principles  of  the  art  of  numbering  were  natural  to  man,  and 
required  no  teaching.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  mod  barbarian  nations,  and  the  mod  unlet¬ 
tered  perfons  in  thofe  which  are  civilized,  acquire  of  therafelves  fo  much  of  that  art  as  is  neceflary 
for  the  ufes  of  common  life. — S. 
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Soc.  Mud  it  not  then  be  drawn  from  a  line  longer  than  the  line  A  B, 
and  (hotter  than  the  line  A  I  ? 

Boy.  I  think  it  mu  ft. 

Soc.  You  fay  well  ;  for  fpeak  that  only  which  you  think.  And  tell  me, 
was  not  the  line  AB  fuppofed  to  be  two  feet  long,  and  the  line  A I  four  fee t 
Ion?  ? 

o 

Boy.  Yes. 

Soc.  The  f  de  therefore  of  the  fquare  E  F  G  H  muft  be  fhorter  than  a 
line  of  four  feet,  and  longer  than  a  line  of  two  feet. 

Boy.  It  muft  fo. 

Soc.  Try  now,  and  tell  me  how  long  you  think  it  is. 

Boy.  Three  feet  long. 

Soc.  If  then  it  be  fo,  let  us  take  half  of  the  line  BI  (fig.  8),  namely, 
B  Q,  and  add  it  to  the  line  AB  ;  and  now  this  line  A  Q  will  be  fuch  a  line 
as  you  fpeak  of,  a  line  three  feet  long.  For  the  lines  A  B,  B  I,  are  each  of 
them  two  feet  long,  and  the  line  B  Q  is  half  of  the  line  B  I,  and  therefore 
is  one  foot  long.  In  the  fame  manner,  let  us  take  half  of  the  line  OL, 
namely  OR,  and  add  it  to  the  line  A  O  ;  and  thus  the  line  AR  will  be 
three  feet  long  aifo.  For  the  lines  AO,  OL,  are  each  of  them  two  feet 
long,  and  the  line  O  R  is  one  foot  long.  From  thefe  two  lines,  A  Q,  A  R, 
let  us  complete  the  fquare  A  Q  S  R  ;  and  it  is  fuch  a  fquare  as  you  was  fpeak- 
ing  of,  the  fquare  of  a  line  three  feet  long. 

Boy.  It  is  fo. 

Soc.  If  then  the  whole  fpace  be  three  feet  long  and  three  feet  broad,  it  is 
a  fpace  of  thrice  three  feet. 

Boy.  It  appears  fo  to  be. 

Soc.  And  how  many  feet  are  thrice  three  ? 

Boy.  Nine. 

Soc.  But  how  many  feet  were  there  to  be  in  a  fquare  twice  as  large  as 
the  fquare  A  B  C  D  r 

Boy.  Eight. 

Soc.  It  is  not  true  then  that  from  a  line  three  feet  long  is  to  be  drawn  a 
fquare  containing  only  eight  fquare  feet. 

Boy.  It  is  not. 

Soc.  Try  and  tell  us  then  exadtly  how  long  the  line  muft  be  from  which 
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fuch  a  fquare  is  to  be  drawn.  Or,  if  you  choofe  not  to  tell  us  the  meafure 
of  it  in  numbers1 2,  at  leaft  point  out  to  us  from  what  line  it  may  be 
drawn  a. 

Boy.  Now,  by  Jove,  Socrates,  I  do  not  know. 

Soc.  Do  you  obferve,  Meno,  what  progrefs  this  boy  has  already  made, 
and  whereabouts  he  is,  in  the  way  to  recollection  ?  You  fee  that,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  examination,  he  knew  not  from  what  line  a  fquare  eight 
feet  large  was  to  be  drawn  ;  as  indeed  neither  does  he  yet  know  ;  but  he 
then  fancied  that  he  knew,  and  anfwered  boldly  as  a  knowing  perfon  would, 
without  fufpedting  that  he  fhould  ever  be  at  a  lofs  for  a  true  anfwer.  But 
he  now  finds  himfelf  at  a  lofs,  and  thinks  himfelf  as  ignorant  as  he 
really  is. 

Meno.  You  fay  what  is  true. 

Soc.  Is  he  not  then  in  a  better  difpofition  with  regard  to  the  matter 
which  he  was  ignorant  of  ? 

Meno.  I  agree  with  you  in  this  too. 

Soc.  In  making  him  therefore  to  be  at  a  lofs  what  to  anfwer,  and  in 
benumbing  him  after  the  manner  of  the  cramp-fifh,  have  we  done  him 
any  harm  ? 

Meno.  I  think,  we  have  not. 

Soc.  And  more  than  this,  we  have  advanced  him  a  little,  as  it  feems, 
in  the  way  of  finding  out  the  truth  in  the  fubjedt  laid  before  him.  For, 
being  now  fenfible  of  his  ignorance,  he  is  prepared  to  feek  and  to  inquire. 
But  he  then  fancied,  that  he  could  readily,  at  any  time,  and  in  the  prefence 
of  any  number  of  people,  fliow  with  certainty,  that  a  fquare,  twice  as  large 
as  fome  other  fquare,  was  produced  from  a  line  twice  as  long. 

Meno.  So  it  feemed. 

Soc.  Think  you  then,  that  he  would  have  fet  about  feeking  or  learning 
that,  which,  however  ignorant  of  it,  he  fancied  that  he  knew  ;  till  he  had 

1  If  Socrates  had  not  added  this,  he  would  feem  to  have  put  the  boy  on  telling  what  was  im- 
poffible  for  him  to  tell.  For  how  long  the  fide  is  of  a  fquare,  equal  in  largenefs  to  eight  fquare 
feet,  is  impoffible  to  be  told  in  any  whole  number. — S. 

2  For  it  lay  before  his  eyes  3  being  the  line  A  C  (fig.  3),  the  diameter  of  the  fquare 
AB  CD. — S. 
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found  himfelf  at  a  lofs,  and  felt  his  ignorance  ;  and  was  become  therefore 
defirous  of  finding  it  out  ? 

Meno.  I  think,  Socrates,  that  he  never  would. 

Soc.  The  benumbing  him  then  was  of  advantage  to  him. 

Meno.  I  think  it  was. 

Soc.  Now  obferve  how,  from  this  fenfe  of  his  ignorance,  he  will  find 
out  the  truth  in  fearching  for  it  with  me ;  though  the  part  which  I  (hall 
bear  in  the  inquiry  will  be  merely  to  afk  queftions,  and  not  to  teach.  But 
be  fure  to  mind,  if  any  where  you  can  catch  me  teaching  or  telling  him  any 
thing,  inftead  of  afking  him  his  own  opinions.  Now,  boy,  tell  me,  is  not 
this  fpace  (fig.  2)  ABCD  our  fquare,  four  feet  large  ?  Do  you  apprehend 
me  ? 

Boy.  I  do. 

Soc.  Suppofe  we  add  to  it  this  other  fquare  (fig.  9)  BTUC,  equal  to  it  in 
largenefs  ? 

Boy.  Well. 

Soc.  And  a  third  fquare  too,  this  (fig.  10),  DCWX,  equal  in  largenefs 
to  either  of  the  others  ? 

Boy.  Very  well. 

Soc.  What,  if  we  add  another  fquare  of  equal  fize,  to  fill  up  the  corner 
here,  this  (fig.  11),  UCWY? 

Boy.  Very  well :  and  fo  it  does. 

Soc.  Are  not  then  thefe  four  fquares  equal  all,  ABCD,  BTUC,  CDXW, 
WYUC  ? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Soc.  This  whole  large  fquare  then,  ATYX,  how  much  larger  is  it  than  the 
fquare  ABCD  ? 

Boy.  Four  times  as  big. 

Soc.  But  we  wanted  a  fquare  only  twice  as  big.  Do  you  not  re¬ 
member  ? 

Boy.  I  remember  it  very  well. 

Soc.  Do  not  thefe  lines,  which  I  draw  from  corner  to  corner  in  each  of 
thefe  fquares  (fig.  1 2),  BD,  BU,  DW,  WU,  cut  each  fquare  in  half  ? 

Boy.  They  do. 

Soc, 
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Soc.  Are  not  thefe  four  lines  drawn  of  equal  length,  thefe,  which  enclofc 
the  fquare  fpace,  BDWU  ? 

Boy.  They  be  fo. 

Soc.  Now  confider,  how  large  this  fquare  is  which  is  enclofed  by  thofe 
four  lines. 

Boy.  Why,  I  do  not  know. 

Soc.  Are  not  thofe  four  fquares  (fig.  12),  ABCD,  BTUC,  CDXW, 
WYUC,  cut  each  of  them  in  half  by  thefe  four  lines,  BD,  BU,  DW,  WU, 
drawn  within  them  ;  or  are  they  not  ? 

Boy.  They  be. 

Soc.  In  the  fquare  (fig.  12),  ATYX,  how  many  fpaces  are  there  then, 
as  large  as  the  fpace  ABCD  ? 

Boy.  Four. 

Soc.  And  how  many  fuch  in  the  fquare  (fig.  12),  BDWU,  from  which 
half  the  other  is  cut  off? 

Boy.  Two. 

Soc.  How  many  more  are  four  than  two  ? 

Boy.  Twice  as  many. 

Soc.  How  many  fquare  feet  then  doth  this  fquare,  BDWU,  contain  ? 

Boy.  Eight. 

Soc.  From  what  line  is  it  drawn  ? 

Boy.  From  this  here. 

Soc.  From  (fig.  12)  the  line  BD,  do  you  lay,  reaching  from  corner  to 
corner  of  the  fquare  ABCD,  which  contains  four  fquare  feet  ? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Soc.  The  fophilfs  call  fuch  a  line  the  diameter.  If  the  diameter  then 
be  its  name,  from  the  diameter  of  a  fquare,  as  you  fay,  you  boy  of  Meno’s, 
may  be  drawn  a  fquare  twice  as  large  as  the  fquare  of  which  it  is  the 
diameter1. 

Boy. 

1  This  theorem,  laid  to  have  been  difcovered  by  Pythagoras,  is  perhaps  the  moft  beautiful  of 
all  Ample  theorems  in  geometry :  and  yet  is  not  to  be  found,  in  exprefs  terms,  among  thofe  fun¬ 
damental  theorems,  demonftrated  in  Euclid’s  Elements.  It  is  cited,  however,  in  the  demonftra- 
tion  of  the  laft  propofition  in  the  tenth  book :  and  a  reference  is  there  made  to  the  47th 
propolition  of  the  firft  book  5  in  which  indeed  this  fine  theorem  is  implicitly  contained  :  for 
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Boy.  It  is  fo,  Socrates,  for  certain. 

Soc.  Well ;  what  think  you,  Meno  ?  Has  this  boy,  in  his  anfwers, 
given  any  other  opinion  than  his  own  ? 

Meno.  None  other:  he  has  given  his  own  opinion  only. 

Soc.  And  yet,  but  a  little  before,  as  we  both  obferved,  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  matter  propofed,  and  knew  not  how  to  give  a  right 
anfwer. 

Meno.  True. 

Soc.  But  thofe  very  opinions,  which  you  acknowledge  to  be  his  own, 
were  in  him  all  the  time  :  were  they  not  ? 

Meno.  They  were. 

Soc.  In  a  man  therefore,  who  is  ignorant,  there  are  true  opinions  con- 
cerning  thofe  very  things  of  which  he  is  ignorant. 

Meno.  It  appears  there  are. 

Soc.  Thofe  opinions  then  are  ftirred  up  afrefh  in  the  mind  of  that  boy, 
as  fancies  are  in  dreaming.  And  if  he  fhould  frequently  be  queftioned  of 
thefe  things,  and  by  many  different  perfons,  you  may  be  allured  he  will 
at  length  know  them  with  as  much  certainty  as  any  man. 

Meno.  Indeed,  it  feems  fo. 

Soc.  Will  he  not  then  know  them  without  being  taught  them,  having 
only  been  afked  queftions,  and  recovering  of  himfelf  from  within  himfelf 
his  loft  knowledge  ? 

Meno.  He  will. 

Soc.  But  our  recovery  of  knowledge  from  within  ourfelves,  is  not  this 
what  we  call  reminifcence  ? 

Meno.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  And  this  knowledge,  which  he  now  has,  muft  he  not  at  fome  time 
or  other  have  acquired  it,  or  elfe  have  always  been  pofteffed  of  it  ? 

Meno.  Certainly. 

Omne  mcijus  continet  in  fe  minus.* — Proclus,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Firfl  Book  of  thofe 
Elements,  admires  Euclid,  becaufe  the  noble  theorem,  introduced  here  by  Plato,  relating  only 
to  right-angled  ifofceles- triangles,  is  by  Euclid  extended  to  all  right-angled  triangles,  fcalene  as 
well  as  ifofceles.  We  heartily  join  with  him  in  this  admiration;  but  could  with  that  the 
original  theorem  of  Pythagoras  had  been  fubjoined,  as  a  corollary,  to  that  truly  admirable  pro¬ 
position,  the  47th. — S. 
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Soc.  Now  if  he  was  always  pofTefTed  of  it,  he  was  always  a  perfon  of 
knowledge.  But  if  at  any  time  he  firfl  received  it,  was  it  not  in  this  prefent 
life  ?  unlefs  fome  perfon  has  taught  him  the  fcience  of  geometry.  For  he 
will  make  his  anfwers  with  no  lefs  certainty  in  every  part  of  geometrv, 
and  indeed  in  all  the  other  mathematical  fciences  i *.  Is  there  any  one,  then, 
who  has  taught  the  boy  all  this?  I  afk  you;  becaufe  you  ought  to  know, 
fince  he  was  born  and  bred  up  in  your  family. 

Meno.  I  am  certain  that  no  perfon  has  ever  taught  him  thofe  fciences. 

Soc.  And  yet  he  entertains  thofe  opinions,  which  he  has  juft  now 
declared  :  does  he  not  ? 

Meno.  It  appears,  Socrates,  that  he  muff. 

Soc.  If  then  he  had  this  knowledge  within  him*,  not  having  acquired 
it  in  this  prefent  life,  it  is  plain  that  in  fome  other  time  he  had  learnt  it  and 
adually  pofTefTed  it. 

Meno.  It  appears  To. 

Soc.  And  was  not  that  time  then,  when  he  was  not  a  man  ? 

Meno.  Certainly. 

Soc.  If  true  opinions  then  are  in  him,  at  both  thefe  times,  the  time 
when  he  is3 4,  and  the  time  when  he  is  not  a  man;  opinions  which, 
awakened  and  roufed  by  quelfions  +,  rife  up  into  fcience  ;  muft  not  his  foul 
be  well  furnifhed  with  this  difcipline  5  throughout  all  ages  ?  for  it  is  plain, 


Meno.  In  all  appearance  it  muft  be  fo. 


1  For  every  mathematical  demonftration  depends  on  viewing  equal  and  unequal,  like  and 
unlike,  in  all  computations,  in  all  diagrams,  and  in  all  meafures,  whether  of  found  or  of 
motion. — S. 

*  In  the  Greek  we  here  find  a  negative,  ti — ouk  hJsj  rouro,  which,  however,  if  it  be  retained, 
alters  not  the  fenfe  upon  the  whole;  but  the  fentence  is  then  to  be  trantlated  thus ;  “  If  then,  not 
having  acquired  this  knowledge  in  the  prefent  life,  juft  now  he  had  it  not,”  (becaufe  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  it ;)  &c.  But  the  meaning  feems  eafier  to  be  conceived,  if  the  ow.  be  omitted. — S. 

3  Future  editors  of  Plato  may  confider,  whether  we  ought  not  here  to  read  ov  av  v\~xpc vcr>  ‘n~ 
ftead  of  brav  n  -xpovov.  Cornarius  alfo,  we  find,  has  made  this  emendation. — S. 

4  We  have  here  fuppofed,  that  the  Greek  of  this  place  fhould  be  thus  read,  at «»’  tpurruriif 
t7rsysp6eicrai. — S. 

5  That  is,  with  the  principles  of  fcience  effential  to  the  foul  of  man. — S. 
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Soc.  If  the  truth  of  things  1  therefore  is  always  in  the  foul,  the  foul 
fhould  be  immortal.  So  that  whatever  you  happen  now  not  to  know,  that 
is,  not  to  remember,  you  ought  to  undertake  with  confidence  to  feek 
within  yourfelf,  and  recall  it  to  your  mind. 

Meno.  You  feem  to  me,  Socrates,  fome  how  or  other  to  fpeak  rightly. 

Soc.  As  to  my  own  part,  Meno,  I  would  not  contend  very  ftrenuoufly 
for  the  truth  of  my  argument  in  other  refpeds  ;  but  that  in  thinking  it  our 
duty  to  feek  after  the  knowledge  of  things  we  are  at  prefent  ignorant  of, 
we  fhould  become  better  men,  more  manly,  and  lefs  idle,  than  if  we  fup- 
pofe  it  not  poffible  for  us  to  find  out,  nor  our  duty  to  inquire  into,  what  we 
know  not;  this  I  would,  if  I  was  able,  ftrongly,  both  by  word  and  deed, 
maintain. 

Meno.  In  this  alfo,  Socrates,  you  feem  to  me  to  fay  well. 

Soc.  Since  then  we  are  agreed  in  this  point,  that  what  a  man  knows  not, 
he  ought  to  inquire  after  and  feek  to  know,  are  you  willing  that  we  attempt 
jointly  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  virtue  ? 

Meno.  By  all  means,  willing.  Not  but  that  I  fhould  have  mod  pleafure 
in  taking  into  confideration,  and  hearing  what  you  have  to  fay  on  the 
queftion  I  firft  afked  you,  whether,  in  fetting  about  our  inquiries  concerning 
virtue,  we  fhould  confider  it  as  a  thing  that  may  be  taught,  or  as  being  by 
nature  with  thofe  who  have  it,  or  as  attainable  by  fome  other  means,  and 
what  they  are. 

Soc.  Were  I  to  govern  not  only  myfelf,  Meno,  but  you  too,  we  would 
not  confider  whether  virtue  could  be  taught  or  not,  before  we  had  inquired, 
in  the  firft  place,  what  virtue  was.  But  fince  you,  without  fo  much  as 
attempting  to  govern  yourfelf,  for  fear  (I  fuppofe)  of  being  lefs  free  and  lefs 
a  gentleman,  undertake  however  to  govern  me,  and  actually  do  govern 
me,  I  fhall  yield  to  you.  For  indeed  how  can  I  help  myfelf?  or  what  is  to 
be  done  without  it  ?  We  are  to  confider  then,  it  feems,  what  belongs  to 
fome  certain  thing,  whilft  yet  we  know  not  what  the  thing  is.  But  if  you 

1  The  words  of  Plato  are  ccm 6stcc  rav  ovruv. - The  truth  or  reality  of  all  things  which  are, 

depends  on  the  truth  of  the  firft  principles  of  things.  For  truth  metaphyficaj  is  here  meant. 
But  in  truths  logical  it  is  the  fame  :  all  thefe  depend  on  the  truth  of  the  firft  principles  of 
fcience. — S. 
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ftill  perfift,  however  relax  a  little  the  ftri&nefs  of  your  command,  and  fuffer 
the  queftion,  whether  virtue  can  be  taught  a  man,  or  how  otherwifc  it  is 
attained,  to  be  considered  hypothetically.  By  hypothetically  I  mean  in  the 
fame  manner  as  geometricians  often  treat  a  queftion  ;  for  inftance,  when 
they  are  aflked  concerning  fome  geometrical  figure  1 ,  whether  it  is  poftible 
for  (fig.  13)  fuch  a  particular  triangle  to  be  inferibed  3  in  (fig.  14)  fuch  a 
particular  circle.  A  geometrician  would  anfwer, — I  know  not  3  as  yet, 
of  what  kind  this  triangle  is  4.  But  I  can  make  a  iuppofition,  which  I  think 

may  be  of  ufe  in  anfwering  your  queftion, - this  ; - Suppofing  the 

triangle  to  be  of  fuch  a  kind,  as  that  a  circle  being  drawn  about  5  a  given 
fide  of  it,  the  whole  fpace  of  the  triangle  be  included  within  the  circular 
fpace  deferibed  around  it6,  the  confequence  will  then  be  one  thing  ;  but  quite 
another  confequence  will  follow,  if  it  cannot  be  fo  included7.  Laying 

1  Or  rather  the  largenefs  of  the  fpace  contained  in  that  figure.  The  words  of  Plato  are 

irepi  xuplov.  And  xupiov  was  a  term  ufed  by  the  old  Greek  mathematicians  to  fignify  the  fpace 
comprehended  by  the  lines  of  any  geometrical  figure. - S. 

2  The  Greek  word  here  is  evraSrivau,  that  is,  to  be  extended  within.  The  meaning  of  which 
words  feems,  at  firft  fight,  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  eyypa<pea9xi  in  Euclid’s  Elements,  Lib.  iv. 
Def.  3.  But  probably  there  is  a  difference  between  them,  as  will  prefently  be  remarked. — S. 

3  The  angles  of  this  triangle  being  not,  as  yet,  either  meafured  or  fuppofed. — S. 

4  Whether  right-angled,  obtufe,  or  acute-angled. — S. 

5  It  feems  neceffary  here  to  make  a  fmall  alteration  in  the  text  as  it  is  printed  :  by  reading 

IIEP1  thv  dodeiaav  aurou  ypaptunv  IIEPI  TEivavra,  inftead  of  it apx  and  ira.pcnuva.VTa. - Ylepireiviiv  feems, 

at  firft  view,  to  have  the  fame  meaning  with  irtpiypatptiv  in  the  fourth  book  of  Euclid’s  Elements. 
The  difference  between  them,  as  alfo  between  tnctvtiv  and  zyypatpuv,  will  be  conje6tured  in  a  fub- 
fequent  note. — S. 

6  If  the  alteration,  made  in  the  preceding  note,  be  juft,  we  are  obliged,  in  confequence  of  if, 
to  read  here  IlEPLnTapiBvov  in  the  Greek,  inftead  of  irxpareTa/xrvov,  the  word  in  Stephen’s  edition. 
The  former  editions,  by  a  miftake  ftill  greater,  give  us  irapxTETX[/.Evuv.  For  want  of  this  fmall 
emendation,  Grynaeus,  who  undertook  to  amend  Ficinus’s  tranflation,  was  led  to  fancy  I  kn.w 
not  what  parallelograms;  which  throw  fo  much  obfeurity  over  this  whole  paifage,  that  the  true 
meaning  of  it  has  never  fince  been  fo  much  as  conjectured.  Ficinus  himfelf  indeed  feems  to 
have  had  a  fhrewd  guefs  at  it,  even  without  making  the  emendation ;  as  appears  by  his  marginal 
reference  to  the  fourth  book  of  Euclid’s  Elements,  and  by  the  triangles  he  prefents  us  with. — S. 

7  That  is,  if  it  be  impoffible  to  include  the  whole  triangle  within  that  circle,  which  is  drawn 
about  one  of  its  fides.  And  impoflible  this  is,  when  fome  part  of  the  circle  uTrspGxMe:  exceeds, 
or  reaches  beyond  the  circle;  and  oux.  eWehiei  does  not  fall  within  it,  as  it  does  in  the  other,  the 
cafe  put  firft.  See  the  figures  referred  to.  It  feems  to  be  fuppofed  in  both  the  cafes, 
that  it  may  appear  by  infpeflion,  or  be  found  by  menfuration  of  the  diameters,  whether  a 
circle,  drawn  about  the  given  fide  of  the  triangle,  be  equal  or  unequal  to  the  circle  given. — S. 
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down  therefore  thefe  two  hypothefes  diftinftly,  I  can  tell  you  what  will  follow, 
in  each  of  thefe  cafes1,  as  to  the  infcribing  that  triangle  within  the  circle, 
whether  it  be  impoffible  or  poffible,  Now  the  fame  way  fhall  we  take  in  our 
inquiry  concerning  virtue  :  finee  we  know  not,  either  what  it  is,  or  what  is  to 
be  attributed  to  it,  we  fhall  lay  down  an  hypothehs  concerning  it ;  and,  on  the 
footing  of  that  hypothehs,  fhall  confider  whether  it  is  to  be  taught  or  not. 
Let  us  then  ftate  the  quefBon  thus  :  Suppofing  virtue  to  be  in  that  order  of 
things  which  belongs  to  the  foul,  is  virtue,  on  this  hypothefis,  to  be  taught, 
or  not  to  be  taught  ?  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  either  a  different  kind  of  thing 
from  knowledge,  or  a  thing  of  the  fame  kind  with  knowledge  :  and  on  each 
of  thefe  hypothefes  let  us  inquire,  whether  virtue  is  or  is  not  to  be  taught, 
or  (as  we  lately  expreffed  it)  recalled  to  mind  ;  for  whichever  of  thefe  ex¬ 
pressions  we  ufe,  let  it  make  no  difference  to  us.  The  queftion  is  then, 
whether  virtue  is  to  be  taught.  Nov/  is  it  not  evident  to  every  one,  that 
man  is  taught  no  other  thing  than  knowledge  ? 

Meno.  To  me  it  feems  fo. 

Socv 

1  In  {fating  the  queftion,  it  muft  be  fuppofed  as  evident,  that  the  given  fide  of  the  triangle  is 
not  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  given  circle.  For  if  it  be  greater,  no  fuch  queftion  can  be 
propofed  by  any  man  ;  the  abfurdity  of  it,  or  impoffibility  of  the  thing  propofed  to  be  done, 
appears  too  plainly. — It  fhould  feem  alfo,  that  this  given  fide  is  to  be  made  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  to  be  drawn,  by  taking  the  middle  point  of  this  fide  for  the  centre.  For  thus,  and  thus 
only,  can  the  circle  properly  be  laid  wrepnei veaOxi  vrepi  tyiv  boBsurav  ypa/x/j.nv,  to  be  drawn  around  or 
about  the  given  fide.  If  this  be  granted  ;  then,  in  the  cafe  which  is  put  firft  (the  poffible  one), 
that  angle  of  the  triangle,  which  is  fubtended  by  the  given  fide,  muft  be  either  (fig.  15)  a  right 
angle,  or  (fig.  16)  an  obtufe  angle:  in  the  other  (the  impoffible)  cafe,  that  angle  muft  be 
(fig.  17)  acute.  If  the  angle  be  fuppofed  a  right  angle,  then  will  the  circle  drawn  be  7rspiypa<pop.svov, 
circumjcribed  about  the  triangle ;  and  the  triangle  may  alfo  syypoupsrrBai,  he  infcribed  within  the 
equal  given  circle  :  for  every  angle  of  it  would  touch  the  circumference  of  that  circle.  Now  in 
the  cafe,  firft  fuppofed  by  Plato,  had  he  meant  this  only,  we  prefume  he  would  have  ufed  thofe 
very  words  of  Euclid,  TrspiypoKpoptw  and  zyypaipeo-Qat.  For  Euclid,  the  author  of  the  Elements,  was 
one  of  Plato’s  difciples  ;  and  it  is  probable,  befides,  that  the  terms  of  geometry  were  fettled  before 
the  time  of  Plato.  But  if  the  angle  in  queftion  be  fuppofed  (fig.  18)  an  obtufe  angle,  then 
though  the  triangle  may  eyy patpsaBai,  be  infcribed  in  a  circle,  whofe  diameter  is  greater  than  the  fide 
fubtending  the  obtufe  angle;  yet  it  cannot  tyypxtpza-Qcti,  be  infcribed  (fig.  16)  in  a  circle,  whofe 
diameter  is  equal  to  that  fide.  However,  it  may  properly  enough  be  faid  evraBnuai,  to  be  extended 
within  fuch  a  circle;  becaufe  the  utmoft  extent  of  it  is  included  within  that  circle.  And  juft  in 
the  fame  manner,  though  fuch  a  circle  (fig.  16)  cannot  be  faid,  in  fpeaking  ftridtly,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Euclid’s  definition,  7ctp\ypa.<piGQa\}  to  be  circumjcribed  about  it;  yet  is  the  circle  TrepiTEivo^evov, 
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Soc.  If  virtue,  therefore,  be  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge,  it  is  evident 
that  virtue  is  to  be  taught. 

Meno.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  We  have  quickly  then  difpatched  this  part  of  the  inquiry;  and  are 
fairly  come  to  this  conclufion,  that  if  virtue  be  a  thing  of  the  fame  kind 
with  knowledge,  it  is  to  be  taught ;  otherwife  not. 

Meno.  Very  true. 

Soc.  Next  after  this,  it  feems,  that  we  fhould  confider  whether  virtue  be 
knowledge  or  of  a  kind  different  from  knowledge. 

Meno.  We  ought,  I  think,  in  the  next  place  to  confider  this. 

Soc.  Well  now  ;  fhall  we  fuppofe  that  virtue  is  a  thing  which  is  good  ; 
and  fhall  we  abide  by  this  hvpothefis,  laying  it  down  for  certain  that  virtue 
is  fomething  good  ? 

Meno.  By  all  means. 

Soc.  Now  if  there  be  alfo  any  other  good  feparated  from  knowledge,  then 
perhaps  virtue  may  not  be  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge.  But  if  there  be 
no  fort  of  good  which  is  not  comprehended  under  knowledge,  then  a  fuf- 
picion  that  virtue  was  knowledge  of  a  certain  kind  would  be  a  juft  fufpicion, 

Meno.  What  you  fay  is  true. 

Soc.  But  further ;  is  it  not  through  virtue  that  we  are  good  ? 

Meno.  It  is. 

Soc.  And  if  good,  then  advantageous.  For  all  things  that  are  good  are 
advantageous  ;  are  they  not  ? 

Meno.  They  are. 

Soc.  Virtue  then  is  a  thing  advantageous  too. 

Jlretclied  around  it,  and  contains  it.  So  by  the  Greek  hiftorians  is  a  wall  faid  : irtpirtivtaBxi ,  around 
a  camp  or  a  city,  when  the  wall  furrounds  and  enclofes  it,  although  no  tent  or  honfe  fhould  touch 
the  wall.  But  Plato’s  meaning  is,  we  think,  put  out  of  difpute  by  the  word  zMenretv,  which  agrees 
not  to  a  triangle  that  touches  the  circle  by  every  one  of  its  angles  ;  and  is  compatible  only  to  a 
triangle,  one  angle  of  which,  at  the  lead,  falls  fhert  of  the  circumference  of  that  (fig.  i<5)  circle 
drawn  around  it.  E^inrciv  is  alfo  oppofed  to  i/7rspSa>,rstv.  And  in  the  latter  cafe,  fuppofed  by  Plato, 
where  the  whole  triangle  cannot  be  contained  within  the  (fig.  17)  circle  drawn  about  the  given 
fide,  the  angle,  which  is  fubtended  by  this  fide,  mud  be  an  acute  angle  ;  and  the  fidcs,  which  contain 
this  angle,  will,  to  meet  and  form  the  angle,  reach  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  circle. — S. 
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Memo.  It  follows  of  neceffity  from  what  we  juft  now  granted. 

Soc.  Now  let  us  confider  what  fort  of  things  thofe  are  which  profit  and 
are  advantageous  to  us ;  enumerating  the  particulars  :  health,  we  all  fay, 
and  ftrength,  and  beauty,  and  riches.  Thefe  things  and  others  of  like  kind 
we  call  advantageous  :  do  we  not  ? 

Me  no.  We  do. 

Soc.  And  fay  we  not,  that  thefe  very  things  are  fometimes  hurtful  to  us  ? 
or  do  you  pronounce  otherwife  ? 

Meno.  No  otherwife  ;  I  fay  the  lame. 

Soc.  Confider  now,  what  is  the  leading  caufe  when  any  of  thefe  things 
profit  us ;  and  1  what  when  they  hurt  ns.  Is  it  not,  when  right  ufe  prefides 
in  the  management  of  them,  that  they  profit  us,  and  when  right  ufe  is 
wanting,  that  thev  hurt  us  ? 

Meno.  Certainly  fo. 

Soc.  Further  then,  let  us  confider  things  belonging  to  the  foul.  Do  you 
admit  that  temperance  is  fomething  in  the  foul  ;  and  fo  of  juftice,  and  for¬ 
titude,  and  docility,  and  memory,  and  magnanimity,  and  all  things  of  like 
kind  r 

Meno.  I  do. 

Soc.  Now  confider  fuch  of  thefe  things,  as  you  think  not  to  confift  in 
knowledge,  but  to  be  of  a  kind  different  from  knowledge.  Do  not  thefe 
procure  us  fometimes  hurt,  and  fometimes  advantage  ?  for  inftance,  forti¬ 
tude  ;  unlefs  fortitude  is  not  where  prudence  is  wanting  :  let  our  inftance 
then  be  boldnefs.  When  a  man  is  bold  without  reafon  or  underftanding, 
does  he  not  incur  mifchief?  And  when  he  is  bold  rationally  and  wifely, 
does  he  not  gain  advantage  ? 

Meno.  It  is  true. 

Soc.  Is  it  not  true  of  temperance  alfo,  and  docility,  that  to  a  plan  who 

1  We  have  made  our  tranflation  here  conformable  to  the  text  of  Plato,  as  printed  by  Stephens, 
and  explained  in  the  margin  of  his  edition,  brav  ri,  | 3\x7ttic.  But  we  fufpe£t  an  error  in  thofe 
words,  and  that  the  right  reading  is,  orav  f 3\xtttsi .  For  if  Plato  wrote  ti,  wrong  ufe  ought  to 
be  mentioned  in  what  immediately  follows.  But  it  is  not ;  and  rightly  not :  becaufe  wrong  ufe 
is  nothing  pofitive,  and  can  manage  nothing  ;  it  is  only  the  want  of  right  ufe.  As  a  crooked  line 
is  nothing  certain  or  determinate ;  it  is  a  deviation  only  from  a  ftraight  line.- — S. 
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has  learnt  and  is  provided  with  them,  if  his  foul  at  the  fame  time  be  fraught 
with  underftanding,  they  are  advantageous ;  but,  if  he  wants  undemanding, 
they  are  hurtful  ? 

Meno.  Mold  undoubtedly. 

Soc.  In  a  word,  all  the  abilities  of  the  toul,  whether  they  be  of  he  active 
kind  or  of  the  paftive,.  under  the  condudt  of  prudence,  do  they  not  tend  to 
happinefs  ;  but  managed  with  imprudence,  do  they  not  produce  the  contrary 
effedt  ? 

Meno.  It  is  probable  they  do. 

Soc.  If  virtue  then  be  one  of  thofe  things  belonging  to  the  foul,  and  if 
it  be  of  neceffity,  as  you  fay,  always  advantageous,  virtue  mull  be  prudence: 
for  we  fee,  that  all  other  things  belonging  to  the  foul  are  of  themfelves 
neither  advantageous  nor  hurtful ;  but  let  there  be  added  to  them  impru¬ 
dence  or  prudence,  and  they  thus  become  either  hurtful  or  advantageous. 
Now  according  to  this  reafoning,  virtue  being  always  advantageous,  mu  ft  be 
fome  kind  of  prudence. 

Meno.  To  me  it  feems  fo. 

Soc.  Now  then  as  to  thofe  other  things,  which  we  faid  juft  now  were 
fometimes  beneficial  and  fometimes  hurtful,  riches,  and  the  reft  of  external 
goods  ;  I  alk  whether  or  no  as  prudence,  prefiding  in  the  foul,  and  governing 
her  other  powers  and  pofleffions,  applies  them  to  our  advantage  ;  and  as  im¬ 
prudence,  having  the  lead,  turns  them  all  to  mifchief;  whether  in  the  fame 
manner  the  foul,  rightly  ufing  and  adminiftering  thofe  outward  things,  em¬ 
ploys  them  for  our  benefit,  but  by  a  wrong  ufe  renders  them  prejudicial  and 
pernicious  ? 

Meno.  Moft  certainly. 

Soc.  And  are  not  things  adminiftered  and  ufed  rightly  by  a  foul  poffefted 
of  prudence  ;  but  amifs  and  ill  by  a  foul  poftefled  with  folly  ? 

Meno.  They  are. 

Soc.  Thus  then  we  may  pronounce  it  to  hold  good  univerfallv  :  to  man 
all  external  things  1  depend  on  his  foul  ;  and  all  things  belonging  to  the  foul 
itfelf  depend  on  prudence  for  their  being  good  and  beneficial  to  him.  Now 

1  In  the  Greek  raa^a,  all  other  things',  all  which  are  not  within  the  foul.  The  ftoical  word 
we  have  ufed  is  exa&ly  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  Plato. — S, 

it 
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it  follows  from  this  reafoning,  that  prudence  is  always  advantageous.  But 
did  we  not  juft  now  fay  the  fame  of  virtue  too  ? 

Meno.  True. 

Soc.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  prudence  is  virtue  ;  either  the  whole 
of  virtue,  or  fome  part  at  leafL 

Meno.  What  has  been  faid  feems  to  me,  Socrates,  to  have  been  well 
fa  id. 

Soc.  If  then  it  be  fo,  the  good  are  not  good  by  naturec 

Meno.  It  feems  to  me,  they  are  not. 

Soc.  For  then,  this  too  would  follow.  If  the  good  were  good  by  nature 
we  fhould  have,  fomewhere  or  other,  perfons  who  knew  which  of  our  youth 
were  good  and  virtuous  in  their  natures  ;  and  thefe,  when  they  had  difcovered 
them  to  us,  we  fhould  take  and  guard  in  the  citadel,  putting  our  feal  on  them 
more  carefully  than  we  fhould  on  gold ;  that  no  perfon  might  corrupt  them, 
and  that  when  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  they  might  become  ufeful 
to  the  Fate. 

Meno.  It  is  likely,  Socrates,  that  in  that  cafe  this  would  be  done* 

Soc.  Since  the  good,  therefore,  are  not  good  by  nature,  whether  are  they 
good  by  teaching  or  not  ? 

Meno.  I  think  it  now  neceffary  to  hold  this  in  the  affirmative.  And  it  is 
plain,  Socrates,  that  if  virtue  be  knowledge,  according  to  our  hypothefis 
before,  then  it  may  be  taught. 

Soc.  Perhaps  fo,  by  Jove.  But  I  fear  we  did  amifs  in  admitting  that 
hypothefis. 

Meno.  And  yet  very  lately  it  feemed  to  be  maintained  fairly. 

Soc.  But  I  iufpeft,  it  ought  not  only  to  have  lately  feemed  to  be  main¬ 
tained  fairly,  but  to  feem  fo  at  prefent,  and  hereafter  too,  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  it  found  or  faultlefs. 

xVIeno.  What  is  the  matter  now  ?  in  what  refpecl  do  you  find  fault  with 
it?  and  why  doubt  of  its  being  true,  that  virtue  is  a  kind  of  knowledge? 

Soc.  I  will  tell  you,  Meno.  That  virtue  is  to  be  taught,  fuppofing  it  to 
be  a  fcience,  or  fome  kind  of  knowledge,  this  pofition  of  ours  I  call  not  into 
queftion,  nor  have  any  doubt  of  its  being  true.  But  confider  whether  I 

appear  not  to  have  reafon  for  doubting  the  truth  of  the  fuppofition,  that 
->  virtue 
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virtue  is  a  kind  of  knowledge.  For  anfwer  me  to  this  queftion  ;  whatever 
is  taught,  I  fpeak  not  of  virtue  only,  but  of  every  other  fubjectof  difcipline 
or  teaching,  muft  there  not  be  of  neceffity  both  teachers  of  it  and  fcholars  ? 

Me  no.  I  think  there  muft. 

Soc.  That  thing,  therefore,  on  the  contrary,  of  which  there  are  neither 
teachers  nor  fcholars  to  be  found,  fhould  we  not  think  rightly,  in  thinking 
it  probable  that  it  is  not  the  fubjedt  of  teaching  ? 

Meno.  True.  But  do  you  really  think  that  no  mafters  are  to  be  found 
who  teach  virtue  ? 

Soc.  Though  I  have  often  fought  about,  and  inquired  if  there  were 
any  teachers  of  virtue,  with  my  utmoft  endeavours  I  cannot  find  any.  And 
yet  I  invite  many  perfons  to  join  with  me  in  the  fearch,  ^efpeciallv  fuch  as 
I  might  prefume  to  have  the  moft  experience  in  that  affair.  And  juft 
now,  Meno,  in  happy  time,  is  this  man  1  fat  down  by  us,  who  may  be  a 
party  in  our  inquiry.  And  it  fhould  feem  reafonable  for  us  to  make  him 
a  party  :  for,  in  the  firft  place,  he  is  the  foil  of  the  wealthy  and  the  wife 
Anthemion,  a  man  who  is  become  rich,  not  by  accident,  nor  yet  by  legacy, 
as  he  has  done  to  whom  the  riches  of  Polycrates  2  are  now  of  late  devolved, 
ifmenias  3  of  Thebes,  but  having  acquired  his  wealth  through  his  own 
wifdom  and  induftry  ;  and  then  as  to  his  other  good  qualities,  he  is  a  citizen 
who  is  thought  neither  contemptuous  and  infolent,  nor  oftentatious  and 

giving 

1  Shewing  Anytus  to  Meno,  without  mentioning  his  name,  becaufe  Meno  was  well  acquainted 
with  him,  as  being  at  that  time  entertained  at  his  houfe.  It  is  probable,  that  Anytus  had  now 
feated  himfelf  clofe  to  Socrates,  to  catch  at  fome  words  or  other  in  his  difcourfe  with  Meno,  foi 
a  better  handle  to  the  accufation  he  was  now  meditating  againft  him. — S. 

a  The  Polycrates,  whom  we  prefume  to  be  here  meant,  was  tyrant  of  Samos,  fo  famous  for 
fucceeding  in  every  affair  that  he  engaged  in,  (as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  lib.  iii.)  that  Lucian, 
in  his  Charon,  calls  him  snmySaijWwv,  fortunate  in  nil  things ;  and  fo  immcnfely  rich,  that  the 
fame  Lucian,  in  his  tt^oiov,.  ranks  him  with  Crcefus  in  that  refpeft.  The  unhappy  end  he  met 
with,  in  being  murdered  by  one  of  his  {laves,  at  the  procurement  of  one  of  his  courtiers,  Orontes, 
a  Perfian  nobleman  by  birth,  who  feized  on  all  his  vaft  riches,  was  fortunate  for  Ifmenias,  to 
whom  at  length  they  came  by  legacy. — S. 

3  Ifmenias  was  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  Theban  forces,  and  ambaffador  from  Thebes  at 
the  court  of  Artaxerxes;  where  he  ingratiated  himfelf  fo  much  by  his  addrefs,  in  complying  with 
the  ceremonial  of  that  haughty  court,  without  departing  from  the  dignity  of  a  free  Grecian,  that 
he  not  only  met  with  fuccefs  in  the  public  ends  of  his  embaffy,  but  obtained  that  prodigious 
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giving  trouble  to  all  about  him,  but  behaves  decently  and  condu&s  himfelf 
like  a  modeft  and  frugal  man.  And  befides  all  this,  he  has  educated  and 
inftrudted  his  fon  here  excellently  well,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Athenian 
multitude  ;  for  they  elect  him  to  the  higheft  offices  in  the  ftate.  Such  men 
it  is  right  to  make  of  our  party,  when  we  are  inquiring  after  matters  who 
teach  virtue,  whether  any  are  to  be  found  and  who  they  are.  Join  yourfelf 
therefore,  Anytus,  to  us,  to  me,  and  Meno  here,  your  guelt  at  Athens,  in. 
our  inquiry  concerning  virtue,  who  are  the  teachers  of  it.  And  confider  the 
queftion  thus;  Suppofe  this  Meno  had  an  inclination  to  be  made  a  good 
phyfician,  and  applied  to  us  for  our  advice  in  the  affair,  to  what  matters 
ffiould  we  fend  him  ?  fhould  we  not  fend  him  to  the  phyficians  ? 

Any.  Ey  all  means. 

Soc.  And  to  make  him  a  good  currier  r,  ffiould  we  not  fend  him  to  the 
curriers  ? 

Any.  To  be  lure. 

Soc.  And  in  all  other  fubjedts  of  inftrudlion,  ffiould  we  not  take  the  fame 
way  ? 

Any.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  But  concerning  this  point,  let  me  afk  you  another  queftion.  In 
fending  him  to  the  phyficians,  we  fay  we  ffiould  do  well,  if  we  intended  the 
making  him  a  good  phyfician.  Now  when  we  fay  this,  do  we  not  mean, 
that  we  ffiould  adt  with  prudence  in  fending  him,  not  to  any  who  profefs 
not  the  art  of  healing,  but  to  thofe  who  make  it  their  profeffion  ;  and  who, 
befides,  are  paid  for  teaching2  it  to  others;  and  thus,  by  this  very  acceptance 
of  pay,  take  upon  themfelves  to  teach  any  one  who  is  willing  to  come  and 

increafe  of  his  private  fortune,  the  inheritance  of  Orontes,  left  to  him  probably  by  the  laft  of 
Orontes’s  defcendants.  That  piece  of  addrefs,  however,  as  related  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of 
Artaxerxes,  and  more  fully  by  iElian  in  his  various  hiftories,  was  no  other  than  fuch  as  would 
have  recommended  him  to  our  King  James  the  Firft.  Not  that  we  call  in  queftion  the  perfonal 
merit  of  Ifmenias  ;  for  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  with  regard  to  this  very  merit,  as  well  as  to  the  reward 
it  met  with,  that  he  is  here  fet  in  contraft  with  Anthemion. — S. 

1  A  reflection  this  on  the  education  of  Anytus,  flyly  hinting  that  he  was  fit  for  nothing  elfe. 
Plato,  in  this  part  of  the  dialogue,  indulges  a  little  his  fatirical  genius,  out  of  revenge  for  the  death 
of  So  ..•rates,  contrived  and  compafled  by  this  Anytus. — S. 

2  It  appears  from  this  paflage,  that  there  were,  in  thofe  days,  profeffors  of  phyfic  at  Athens, 
fuch  as  there  are  in  modern  univerfities. — S. 
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learn ;  I  afk  you  whether  it  is  not  from  thefe  confiderations  that  we  fhould 
do  well  in  fending  him  to  the  phyficians  ? 

Any.  I  anfvver,  yes. 

Soc.  In  the  learning  mufic  too,  and  every  other  art,  are  not  the  fame  con¬ 
fiderations  juft  ?  Surely  it  is  great  want  of  underftanding  in  us,  if  we  arc 
defirous  of  having  fome  perfon  taught  mufic,  not  to  choofe  for  his  mafters 
fuch  as  profefs  the  teaching  of  the  art,  and  the  taking  of  money  too  for 
tbeir  teaching  ;  but,  inftead  of  this,  to  give  trouble  to  other  people,  expefting 
him  to  learn  from  thole  who  do  not  pretend  to  be  teachers,  and  have  not 
one  fcholar  in  that  learning  in  which  we  expeft  our  ftudent  ftiould  be  by 
them  inftrudted.  Think  you  not  that  fuch  an  expedition  would  be  very 
unreafonable  ? 

Any.  I  do,  by  Jupiter  ;  and  a  great  fign  of  ignorance  too,  befides. 

Soc.  You  fay  well.  Now  then  you  have  an  opportunity  of  considering 
together  with  me,  and  giving  your  advice  about  this  gueft  of  yours,  Meno 
here.  For  he  has  often  told  me  long  ago1 *,  Anytus,  that  he  wifhed  to 
acquire  that  wifdom  and  virtue  3,  through  which  men  govern  well  both 
their  families  and  the  commonwealth;  through  which  alfo  they  behave 
refpeftfully  to  their  parents ;  and  know  how  to  entertain  both  their  country¬ 
men  and  foreigners,  and  what  prefents  to  make  them  at  their  departure,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  becomes  a  good  man.  Were  we  then  to  recommend  to 
him  any  perfons  3  from  whom  he  might  learn  this  virtue,  confider 
whom  we  Should  do  right  in  recommending.  Is  it  not  clear  that,  agreeably 
to  what  we  have  juft  now  faid  in  other  cafes,  they  would  be  thofe  perfons 
who  profefs  to  be  teachers  of  virtue,  and  publicly  through  all  Greece  offer 
themfelves  to  teach  it  to  any  one  who  defires  to  learn  ;  fixing  the  price  of 
this  their  teaching,  and  demanding  it  as  their  juft  fee  ? 

1  This  was  probably  in  fome  former  trip  which  Meno  had  made  to  Athens  when  a  youth. — S, 

1  Here  we  have  an  account  of  the  principal  topics  of  praife  and  admiration  in  thofe  antient 
days. — S. 

3  In  the  Greek  of  this  pafiage  it  is  evident  there  is  fome  word  omitted.  Stephens  faw  this, 
and  in  the  margin  of  his  edition  conjectures  the  word  a.  to  be  wanting  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fentence.  But  as  this  conjecture  is  not  fatisfa&ory  to  us,  we  beg  leave  to  offer  to  the  future 
editors  of  Plato  one  or  twro  of  our  own ;  viz.  to  read  either  JiJalwras,  or  fj.tx6ya-ofi.tvov,  after  aptrr.r, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fentence,  or  the  latter  of  thofe  two  words  at  the  end  of  it. — S. 
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Any.  And  what  perfons,  Socrates,  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  You  cannot  be  ignorant  that  I  fpeak  of  thofe  who  are  called 
fophifts 1 . 

Any.  O  Hercules  !  fpeak  not  fo  fhamefully,  Socrates.  May  none  of  my 
relations,  friends,  or  acquaintance,  fellow-citizens,  or  foreign  guefts,  ever 
be  feized  with  fuch  a  madnefs  as  to  go  and  be  fpoiled  by  thofe  men.  For 
the  bane  and  corruption  thofe  men  are  of  all  who  follow  them. 

Soc.  How  fay  you,  Anytus  ?  Are  thefe  the  only  men  among  thofe  who 
profefs  the  knowledge  of  fomething  beneficial  to  human  kind,  fo  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  all  the  reft,  as  not  only  not  to  improve  and  make  better  what  is 
put  into  their  hands  as  the  others  do,  but  on  the  contrary  to  corrupt  and  fpoil 
it  ?  and  do  they  think  fit  openly  to  demand  fees  to  be  paid  them  for  fo  doing  ? 
1  cannot  tell  how  1  fhould  give  credit  to  this  account  of  yours.  For  I  know 
one  man  in  particular,  Protagoras,  to  have  acquired  fingly  more  riches  from 

havino-  this  wifdom,  than  Phidias  has  from  his  works  fo  celebrated  for  their 
e>  7 

beauty,  together  with  any  ten  other  ftatuaries  befides.  It  is  a  prodigy  what 
you  tell  me  ;  when  the  menders  of  old  fhoes  and  of  old  clothes  could  not 
efcape  a  month  from  being  publicly  known,  if  they  returned  the  clothes  or 
fhoes  in  a  worfe  condition  than  they  received  them  ;  but  doing  fo  would  be 
foon  reduced  to  ftarving ;  yet,  that  Protagoras  fhould  corrupt  and  fpoil  his 
followers,  and  fend  them  home  worfe  men  than  when  they  frft  came  to  him, 
without  being  difcovered  by  all  Greece,  and  this  for  above  forty  years,  For 
1  think  he  was  near  feventy  years  of  age  when  he  died,  after  having  fpent 
forty  of  them  in  the  practice  of  his  profeffton.  And  during  all  that  time  be 
maintained  a  high  reputation,  which  continues  even  to  this  day.  And  not 
only  Protagoras  met  with  this  fuccefs,  but  very  many  others  :  fome  of  whom 
were  prior  to  him  in  time,  and  fome  flourifh  at  prefent.  Now  frail  we  fup- 
pofe  that  they  deceived  and  corrupted  the  youth,  as  you  lay  they  did,  know¬ 
ingly  ?  or  fhali  we  fuppofe  they  did  fo  unconfcious  of  it  to  themfelves  ?  Shall 
we  deem  them  to  be  fo  much  out  of  their  fenfes,  fuch  men,  who  are  faid  by 
fome  to  be  the  wifeft  of  mankind  ? 

3  That  Socrates  in  this  fpeaks  ironically  and  in  jeft,  the  readers  of  Plato  will  of  themfelves  ob- 
ferve.  But  let  them  be  pleafed  to  obferve  further,  how  little  Anytus  could  know  of  Socrates,  of 
his  way  of  thinking,  or  his  common  converfation,  in  taking  him  as  he  does  to  be  here  in 
earned. — -S„ 
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Any.  They  are  far  from  being  out  of  their  fenfes,  Socrates:  rather  fo  are 
thofe  of  the  youth,  who  give  them  money  for  corrupting  them  ;  and  ft  11 
more  fo  than  thefe  youths  are  their  relations  in  committing  them  to  the 
guidance  of  fuch  men  ;  but  moft  of  all  fo  are  thofe  cities  which  fuffer  fuch 
men  to  come  in  amongft  them,  and  drive  not  away  and  banifh  every  man, 
whether  foreigner  or  citizen,  who  fets  up  in  any  fuch  profeffion. 

Soc,  Has  any  of  the  lophifts  done  you  any  injury,  Anytus  ?  or  why  elfe 
are  you  fo  angry  with  them  ? 

Any.  I  have  never,  by  Jupiter,  converfed  with  one  of  them  myfelf ;  nor 
would  I  fuffer  fo  to  do  any  perfon  who  belonged  to  me. 

Soc.  You  have  no  experience  at  all  then  of  thofe  men. 

Any.  And  never  defire  to  have  any. 

Soc.  How  then  fhould  you  know  if  there  is  any  good  or  any  harm  in  their 
teaching,  when  you  have  no  experience  of  it  at  all  ? 

Any.  Eafily  enough.  For  I  know  what  fort  of  fellows  they  are,  whe¬ 
ther  I  have  had  any  experience  or  not  of  them  and  of  their  teaching. 

Soc.  You  have  the  gift  of  divination  perhaps,  Anytus.  For  how  other- 
wife  you  could  know  what  they  are,  according  to  your  own  account,  I 
fhould  much  wonder.  But  we  were  not  inquiring  to  what  perfons  Mena 
might  go,  and  be  made  a  bad  man.  As  to  thefe,  if  you  will,  let  them  be 
the  fophifts.  But  now  tell  us  of  thofe  others  :  and  do  an  adt  of  kindnefs  to 
this  hereditary  friend  of  yours,  in  diredfing  him  to  what  perfons  in  this  great 
city  he  may  go  and  be  made  eminent  in  that  virtue  which  I  gave  you  a  de- 
fcription  of  juft  now. 

Any.  But  why  did  not  you  diredt  him  to  fuch  perfons  yourfelf  ? 

Soc.  What  perfons  I  had  imagined  were  the  teachers  of  thefe  duties  I 
have  told  you.  But  I  happen  to  have  faid  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  as  you 
inform  me. 

Any.  There  is  fome  truth  however  in  that  perhaps. 

Soc.  Now,  therefore,  do  you  in  your  turn  tell  him  to  whom  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  he  fhould  go.  Name  any  one  you  choofe. 

Any.  What  occafion  has  he  to  hear  any  one  man’s  name?  For  of  the 
men  of  honour  and  virtue  among  the  Athenians,  there  is  not  one,  the  frit 
he  meets  with,  who  would  not  make  him  a  better  man  than  the  fophifts 
would,  if  he  will  but  hearken  and  be  ob  ervant. 
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Soc.  But  did  tnefe  men  of  honour  and  virtue  become  fuch  fpontaneoufly, 
and  without  having  learnt  from  any  man  to  be  what  they  are  ?  and  are  they 
able  to  teach  others  what  they  were  never  taught  themfelves  ? 

Any.  They,  I  prefume,  learnt  from  thofe  who  went  before  them,  men 
of  like  honour  and  virtue.  Or  think  you  not  that  our  city  has  produced  many 
excellent  men  ? 

Soc.  I  think,  Anytus,  that  in  this  city  there  are  men  excellent  in  politi¬ 
cal  affairs,  and  that  there  have  been  others  no  lefs  excellent  before  them. 
But  were  they  good  teachers  of  that  political  excellence  ?  For  it  is  this 
which  happens  to  be  the  fubjedf  of  our  prefent  debate  :  not  whether  men  of 
honour  and  virtue  are  to  be  found  at  prefent  in  this  city  or  not ;  nor  whether 
fuch  were  to  be  found  here  formerly  :  but  whether  virtue  is  to  be  taught  or 
not.  This  we  have  been  of  a  long  time  confidering  and  inquiring  j  and  in. 
profecuting  the  inquiry,  we  are  fallen  upon  this  queftion,  whether  thofe 
excellent  men,  either  of  thefe  or  of  former  days,  knew  how  to  impart,  or 
to  deliver  down  to  others,  that  virtue  in  which  they  themfelves  are  fo  excel¬ 
lent  ;  or  whether  it  be  impoffible  for  man  to  deliver  down  or  to  impart  vir¬ 
tue,  and  for  men  to  receive  it  one  from  another.  This  it  is  which  we  have 
been  long  examining,  I  and  Meno.  Confider  the  queftion  now  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  on  the  footing  of  your  own  argument.  Would  you  not  fay  thatThe=» 
miftocles  1  was  a  man  of  virtue  ? 

Any.  I  would  ;  and  that  he  was  fo  the  moft  of  all  men  too. 

Soc.  And  would  you  not  then  fay,  that  if  ever  any  man  could  teach  his 
own  virtue  to  another,  Themiftocles  was  a  good  teacher  ? 

Any.  I  fuppofe  he  was,  had  he  had  a  mind  to  teach. 

Soc.  But  do  you  fuppofe  that  he  had  no  mind  to  have  fome  others  made 
men  of  honour  and  virtue,  and  efpecially  his  own  fon  ?  or  do  you  imagine 
that  he  malicioufly  and  defignedly  withheld  from  him  that  virtue  in  which 
he  himfelf  was  excellent  ?  Did  you  never  hear  that  Themiftocles  taught  a  his 

1  For  the  chara&er  of  this  excellent  general  and  ftatefman  fee  Plutarch,  who  has  written 
his  life. — S. 

1  Plutarch  had  in  view  this  paffage  of  Plato,  where,  in  reckoning  up  the  children  of  Themif¬ 
tocles,  and  coming  to  Cleophantus,  he  fays,  ou  kxi  TrXarav  o  <pi*.oao<pos  imreus  aprrrou,  raMa 

ouhvos  txkiou  ytvoy.evou,  (inpovwei,  that  he  is  mentioned  alfo  by  Plato  the  Pbilofopher ,  as  an  excellent 
borfeman ,  but  in  other  refpetts  worthlefs . — S, 
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Ton  Cleophantus  r  to  be  an  excellent  horfeman  ?  and  that  bis  Con  attained  to 
fuch  a  pitch  of  excellence,  that  he  would  keep  himfelf  for  a  long  time  land¬ 
ing  upright  upon  horfes  in  full  fpeed,.  and  in  this  Situation  would  thro./  .  ... 
javelin  ;  and  performed  many  other  furprifing  feats  2  of  horfemanShip,  in 
which  his  father  had  him  inftrudted  ;  and  that  he  made  him  {killed  in  all  other 
accomplishments,  fuch  as  depend  on  having  had  good  matters  ?  Have  you 
heard  all  this  from  elderly  people  who  remember  it  ? 

Any.  I  have^ 

Soc.  The  difpotttion  of  his  fon  therefore  is  not  to  be  found  fault  with  as 
untowardly  and  unteachable. 

Any.  Perhaps  it  is  not. 

Soc.  But  what  fay  you  to  this  ?  That  Cleophantus  the  fon  of  Themi- 
ttocles  was  a  Skilful  and  an  excellent  man  in  the  fame  way  as  his  father  was, 
have  you  ever  heard  this  from  any  man,  either  young  or  old  ? 

Any.  No,  truly.. 

Soc.  Do  we  imagine  then  that  he  chofe  to  breed  him  up  in  fuch  ttudies 
and  exercifes  as  he  did  ;  and  yet,  in  that  wifdom  and  Skill  in  which  he  him¬ 
felf  excelled,  to  make  him,  his  own  fon,  not  at  all  a  better  man  than  his 
neighbours,  if  virtue  could  be  taught  ? 

Any.  That  indeed  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  fuppofed. 

Soc.  Such  a  teacher  of  virtue  now  is  this  teacher  of  yours,  a  man  whom 
you  yourfelf  acknowledge  to  have  been  one  of  the  beft  men  of  the  laft  age. 
And  now  let  us  confider  another,  Ariftides  3 ,  the  fon  of  TySimachus.  Do 
you  not  agree  that  he  was  a  man  of  virtue  ? 

Any.  I  do  entirely. 

*  In  the  Greek  of  this  fentence  the  word  ami  is  plainly  dropped,  and  ought  to  be  reflored  in 
all  future  editions  of  Plato.  In  the  Dialogue  tryi  xpnvc,  attributed  by  fome  to  ^'Efchines  the 
Socratic,  but  which  is  almoft  copied  from  this  part  of  the  Meno,  the  neeeffary  word  etvxi  is  no: 
omitted.  It  is  flrange  that  neither  Cornaro  nor  Stephens  obferved  fo  grofs  an  ominion  in  the 
manufcripts  of  Plato. — S. 

2  It  is  obfervable  that  Plato  here  ufes  the  plural  number:  from  whence  we  may  conclude  that 
the  fame  wonderful  performances  in  horfemanfhip  were  then  taught  at  Athens  which  have  lately 
been  exhibited  in  our  own  country,  fuch  as  the  fteppingor  flapping  upright  from  horfe  to  horfe  in 

full  gallop,  &c. — S. 

3  How  great  and  how  good  a  ftatefman  AriSlides  was  appears  in  Plutarch’s  Life  of 
him. — S. 
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Soc.  And  did  he  not  give  his  fon  Lyfimachus  1  the  heft  education  to 
be  had  at  Athens,  fo  far  as  depended  on  matters  and  teachers  ?  and  do  you 
think  he  has  made  him  a  better  man  than  common?  You  have  had  fome 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  you  fee  what  fort  of  a  man  he  is  2.  Let  ano¬ 
ther  inttance,  if  you  pleafe,  be  Pericles3,  a  man  fo  magnanimoufly  wife4. 
You  know  that  he  bred  up  two  fons,  Paralus  and  Xanthippus  5. 

Any.  I  do. 

Soc.  Thefe,  as  you  know  alfo,  he  taught  horfemanfhip  fo  as  to  make  them 
equal  in  that  (kill  to  any  of  the  Athenians.  In  mufic  too,  and  gymnattic, 
and  all  other  accompliments  which  depend  on  art,  he  inftru&ed  them  fo  well 
that  none  excelled  them.  But  had  he  no  mind  to  make  them  good  men? 
I  believe  he  wanted  not  inclination  fo  to  do  6;  but  I  fufpect  it  to  be  itnpof- 
fible  to  teach  virtue.  And  that  you  may  not  imagine  that  I  fpeak  only  of 
a  few,  and  thofe  of  the  meaneft  birth  7  among  the  Athenians,  and  fuch  as 

1  It  was  common  araongft  the  Athenians  to  give  the ;  deleft  fon  the  name  of  his  grandfather ; 
fo  that  two  names  were  continued  alternately  in  the  fame  family. — S. 

2  We  find  nothing  more  of  this  Lyfimachus,  than  what  we  read  in  Plutarch,  that  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  out  of  refpeCt  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  who  died  poor,  gave  him  a  little  landed  eftate, 
a  fum  of  money  in  hand,  and  a  ftnall  penfion  ;  probably  finding  him  unfit  for  any  office  in  the 
date.  He  is  one  of  the  fpeakers,  however,  in  Plato’s  Dialogue  called  Laches  :  in  which  he  com¬ 
plains  that  his  father,  Ariftides,  had  too  much  indulged  him  in  leading  an  idle  and  luxurious 
life,  and,  giving  himfelf  up  wholly  to  ftale  affairs,  had  neglected  to  cultivate  his  foil’s  mind 
and  to  form  his  manners. — S. 

3  Plutarch  has  written  the  life  of  this  confummate  politician,  this  truly  great  man. — S. 

4  In  the  Greek  xtu  /xiyaMTrpsTnag  croipov.  With  what  propriety  this  epithet  is  bellowed  on  him 
maybefeen  in  Plutarch. — S. 

s  Concerning  Paralus,  nothing  is  recorded  by  Plutarch  to  his  difadvantage.  Indeed  he  only 
mentions  his  name,  and  that  he,  as  well  as  his  brother  and  fillers,  died  of  the  plague,  that  great 
plague  deferibed  in  fo  lively  a  manner  by  Thucydides  the  hiftorian.  But  as  to  Xanthippus,  we 
learn  from  the  great  biographer,  how  unworthy  he  wras  of  fuch  a  father  as  Pericles,  and  how  dif- 
refpeflful  and  undutiful  to  him  was  his  conduct. — S. 

6  This  infiance  of  Pericles  is  produced  for  the  fame  purpofe  as  it  is  here,  by  Plato  in  his  Pro¬ 
tagoras.' — S. 

7  It  is  here  plainly  intimated,  that  the  three  great  men,  whom  he  had  jufi  before  celebrated, 
were  of  mean  extraction.  Of  Themidocles  this  is  exprefsly  confirmed  by  Plutarch,  who  fays 
that  he  was  of  an  obfeure  family.  Of  A  riflides  it  is  probable,  from  the  great  poverty  under 
which  belaboured  all  his  life-time.  But  of  Pericles,  Plutarch  reports,  on  the  contrary,  that  his 
mother  was  of  a  confiderable  family,  and  his  father  a  man  of  great  perfonal  merit. — S. 
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wanted  abilities  for  fuch  an  affair,  confider  that  Thucydides  1  alfo  bred  up 
two  Tons,  Melefias  and  Stephanus  2,  giving  them  a  good  education  in  all  other 
refpedts,  and  particularly  in  the  exercile  of  wreftling,  in  which  they  ex¬ 
celled  all  their  countrymen.  For  he  had  one  of  his  fons  inftru&ed  by  Xan- 
thius,  the  other  by  Eudorus  3  ;  and  thefe  two  mailers,  in  the  art  of  wreftling, 
were  thought  to  be  the  bed  of  the  age.  Do  you  not  remember  this  ? 

Any.  I  remember  that  1  have  heard  fo. 

Soc.  Is  it  not  evident  then,  that  he  would  never  have  taught  his  children 
thofe  things,  the  teaching  of  which  muft  have  put  him  to  expenfe,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  have  neglebted  what  would  have  coft  him  nothing,  the  teach¬ 
ing  them  to  be  good  men,  if  fuch  a  thing  was  poffible  to  be  taught?  But 
Thucydides,  perhaps  it  ma  be  imagined,  was  a  mean  inconfiderable  perfon, 
who  had  but  few  friends  among  the  Athenians  or  their  allies.  It  was  not  fo.' 
For  he  was  of  a  noble,  houfe  4,  and  bad  great  power  in  Athens,  and  much 
weioht  in  the  other  Grecian  dates  5.  So  that,  if  his  fons  could  have  made 

good 

1  Thucydides,  here  mentioned  by  Plato,  was  a  different  perfon  from  the  hiftorian  of  the  fame 
name.  Plutarch  tells  us,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  Marcellinus,  that  he  was  a  great  politician  and 
haranguer  in  the  forum,  and  was  fet  up  by  the  ariftocratical  party  in  the  commonwealth  to  op- 
pofe  Pericles,  who  favoured  the  other  fide,  the  democratic,  ft  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  the 
f.  u.e  Thucydides  who,  as  we  are  told  by  the  celebrated  writer  of  the  Hitlory  of  the  Peloponnefian 
YVar,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Athenian  fleet  fent  to  Samos,  to  fecond  that  which  had 
been  fent  thither  before,  under  the  command  of  Pericles;  for  the  fon  of  Melefias  feems  to  have 
been  a  proper  perfon  to  counterpoife  the  excefllve  weight  of  the  power  of  Pericles,  and  to  pleafe  and 
conciliate  to  the  Athenians  the  ariftocratic  party  among  the  Samians. — S. 

3  This  Melefias  is  introduced  by  Plato  in  his  Laches,  as  joining  Lyfimachus  in  lamenting  his 
want  of  the  betterparts  of  education,  and  in  complaining  of  his  father  Thucydides’s  too  great  in¬ 
dulgence  to  him. — S. 

3  In  all  the  editions  of  Plato  he  is  called  Euodorus ;  a  name,  we  believe,  not  to  be  met  with 
elfewhere.  We  have  therefore  not  fcrupled  to  follow  the  tranflation  of  Cornarius,  who,  we 
prefume,  read  in  his  manufeript  Eudorus,  a  name  to  be  found  in  Homer. — -S. 

4  Of  the  greatnefs  of  his  family,  we  know  not  of  any  thing  appearing  on  record  exprefslv  to 
confirm  this  paflfage.  But  his  alliance  with  Cimon,  the  fon  ot  Miltiades,  makes  it  probable : 
for  it  is  not  ufual  for  either  men  or  women,  of  noble  anceftry,  to  intermarry  with  the  bale-born. 
Now  Plutarch  fays  of  this  Thucydides,  that  he  was  xr) Sta-rris  K iftvvo;,  a  near  relation  of  Cimon’ s 
by  marriage. — S. 

5  This  is  very  probable,  if  he  was,  as  Plutarch  relates,  m  t&v  xaiuv  xayaSuv  xilcuv,  one  of  the 

men  of  honour  and  ’virtue  in  that  age.  Plutarch,  in  another  place,  calls  him  trup  o>x,  a 

man  of  found  underfunding.  Stcfimbrotus  the  Thracian,  alfo  wrote  a  treatife,  as  we  arc  informed 
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good  men  by  teaching,  he  might  eafily  have  found  out  fome  perfon  to  make 
them  fo,  either  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  or  a  foreigner,  if  he  himfelf 
-wanted  leifure,  on  account  of  his  public  employments  and  his  adminiftration. 
of  the  Fate.  But  I  fear,  friend  Any  tus,  that  virtue  is  a  thing  impoffibie  to 
be  taught  T. 

Any.  You  feem  to  me,  Socrates,  to  be  ready  at  abufe,  and  to  fpeak  ill  of 
others  with  great  facility.  But  I  would  advife  you,  if  you  choofe  to  hearken 
•to  me,  to  be  more  cautious,  and  to  take  care  of  yourfelf  For  that,  in  other 
cities  too,  it  is  perhaps  an  eafy  matter  to  do  a  man  a  mifchief,  as  well  as  a 
piece  of  fervice  ;  but  here,  at  Athens,  it  is  fo  more  efpecially  *  ;  and,  if  I  mif. 
take  not,  you  are  s  fentible  of  it  yourfelft, 

by  Athenaeus,  p.  589,  concerning  Themiftocies,  Thucydides,  and  Pericles.  From  the  company, 
therefore,  in  which  he  is  placed,  both  by  Plato  and  Stefimbrotus,  it  appears  how  very  confiderable 

a  perfon  he  was  accounted. - We  have  written  thefe  laft  notes  to  prevent  its  being  thought  that 

Socrates  fpeakshere  of  Thucydides  ironically,  and  really  meaning  to  disparage  him.  But  we  can¬ 
not  conceive  what,  befide  malice,  could  darken  the  underftanding  of  Athemeus  to  fuch  a  degree, 
as  to  make  him  imagine  that  Plato  in  this  dialogue  fpeaks  ill  of  and  vilifies  Pericles  and  Themif- 
tocles,  thofe  greateft  of  the  Grecians,  fays  that  writer,  p.  506.  Anytus,  however,  as  we  ffiall  pre- 
fently  fee,  was  fmitten  with  the  fame  blindnefs,  and  perhaps  from  the  fame  caufe,  the  malignity 
of  his  own  temper. — S. 

1  Meaning  that  it  is  impoffibie  for  thofe  to  learn  it  who  want  the  eu/poix,  a  truly  good  natural 
difpofition  ;  and  impoffibie  alfo  for  thofe  to  teach  it  who  cannot  teach  it  fcientifically,  for  want 
of  the  principles  of  wifdom,  that  is,  impoffibie  for  any  but  true  phiiofophers.  For  this  is  what 
Plato  would  infinuate  in  all  this  latter  part  of  the  dialogue. — S. 

2  Becaufe  of  the  power  of  the  populace,  who  were  eafily  led  away  by  fome  favourite  dema¬ 
gogue.  On  which  account  Socrates,  as  ^Elian  reports  in  his  Various  Hiftorys,  b.  iii.  ch.  xvii. 
likened  the  Athenian  democracy  to  a  tyranny,  the  arbitrary  government  of  one  man ;  or  to  a 
monarchy  (abfolute),  where  the  legiflative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  one  :  fo  far  was  it  from  an 
equal  republic  or  commonwealth,  which  fecures  the  rights,  both  natural  and  acquired,  of  every 

citizen  ;  and  is  equitable  alike  to  all. - Within  three  years  before  the  death  of  Socrates,  an 

oligarchy  was  forced  upon  the  Athenians  by  their  Lacedremohian  conquerors.  Then  was  that 
great  Leviathan,  with  the  demagogic  head,  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  a  monfler  with  thirty 
heads  tyrannized  in  his  room,  flaughtered  thoufands  without  even  pretence  of  law,  and  favoured 

onlv  its  own  abettors. - The  time  of  this  dialogue  feems  to  be,  either  towards  the  end  of  the 

oligarchic  tyranny,  or  foon  after  the  refloration  of  the  democracy  t  what  Anytus  here  fays  is 
equally  applicable  to  both. — S. 

3  Hinting  at  the  dangers  which  Socrates  had  incurred  under  both  governments,  by  a  manlv  op- 
pofition  to  theadls  of  tyranny  committed  in  each,  and  by  a  ftrict  adherence  to  the  antient  laws 
of  his  country,  as  interpreted  and  explained  by  the  eternal  laws  ofjufticeand  equity. — S. 

*  Anytus,  having  finifhed  his  menacing  fpeech,  appears  to  have  turned  himfelf  away  from 
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Soc.  Anytus  Teems  to  me  to  be  angry,  Meno.  And  I  am  not  at  all 
iiirprifed  at  it.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  he  fuppofes  that  I  fpoke  ill  of  thofe 
perfons  I  mentioned  :  and  then  he  takes  himfelf 1  to  be  fuch  another  as  they 
were.  Now  if  this  man  fhould  ever  come  to  know  what  it  is  to  fpeak  ill 
of  others,  he  will  ceafe  to  be  angry  :  but  at  prefent  he  is  ignorant  of  it.  Do 
you  therefore  anfwer  now,  and  tell  me ;  are  there  not  amongft  us  men  of 
honour  and  virtue  ? 

Meno.  Certainly  there  are. 

Soc.  But  are  thele  men  willing  to  offer  themfelves  to  the  youth  to  teach 
them  virtue  ?  do  they  profefs  the  teaching  of  it  ?  or  do  they  agree  that  vir¬ 
tue  is  a  thing  which  can  be  taught  ? 

Meno.  No,  by  Jupiter,  Socrates,  they  do  not.  For  you  may  hear  them 
fometimes  maintaining  that  it  may  be  taught,  at  other  times  that  it  cannot 
be  taught. 

Soc.  Shall  we  fay  then  that  thefe  men  are  teachers  of  virtue,  when  they 
have  not  fettled  To  much  as  this  point,  whether  virtue  can  be  taught  or 
not  ? 

Meno.  I  think  we  fhculd  not,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Well ;  but  what  fay  you  of  thofe  fophifts,  the  only  perfons  who  pro¬ 
fefs  to  teach  virtue,  think  you  that  they  are  the  teachers  ? 

Meno.  It  is  for  this,  O  Socrates,  that  I  efpecially  admire  Gorgias ;  for 
that  one  fhall  never  hear  him  making  any  fuch  profefhons,  or  taking  upon 
himfelf  an  office  of  that  kind.  On  the  contrary,  he  laughs  at  thofe  others 
whenever  he  hears  them  engaging  to  teach  men  to  be  virtuous  ;  and  thinks 
it  the  office  of  a  fophift  only  to  make  men  great  orators  and  powerful  in 
Ipeaking. 

Soc.  You  do  not  think  then  that  the  fophifts  neither  are  the  teachers  of 
virtue  ? 

Meno.  I  know  not  what  to  fay,  Socrates,  to  this  point.  They  have  the 
fame  effect  on  me  as  they  have  on  moft  other  people  ;  fometimes  I  think 
they  are,  and  fometimes  that  they  are  not. 

Socrates,  but  not  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  fcene  of  converfation,  which  is  continued  on  be¬ 
tween  Socrates  and  Meno  to  the  end  of  the  dialogue. — S. 

1  That  is,  he  takes  himfelf  to  be  a  great  man  like  them  ;  [J.tyo.to(ppovm  op’  eavru,  tl-inling  highly 
of  himfelf,  fays  Laertius,  in  his  Life  of  Socrates,  referring  to  the  Meno  ;  meaning  undoubtedly 
this  paffage,  and  rightly  explaining  it. — S, 
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Soc.  Do  you  know,  that  not  only  yourfelf  and  thofe  others,  who  are  verfed 
in  civil  affairs,  jfometimes  think  that  virtue  is  acquired  through  teaching,  and 
fometimes  that  it  is  not ;  do  you  know  that  Theognis  the  poet  is  of  the  fame 
mind,  and  fpeaks  exa&ly  in  the  fame  manner? 

Meno.  In  what  verfes  of  his  ? 

Soc.  In  his  Elegiacs  1  ;  where  he  fays, 

Mix  evermore  with  men,  through  virtue,  great  ; 

And  near  to  theirs  be  placed  thy  happy  feat : 

Still  be  companion  of  their  board  and  bowl. 

And  ftill  to  what  delights  them  bend  thy  foul. 

For  good  through  fweet  contagion  fliall  be  caught. 

And  virtue  be  by  living  manners  taught. 

But  converfe  of  bad  men  is  folly’s  fchool ; 

Where  fenfe,  taught  backward,  finks  into  a  fool. 

Do  you  perceive  that  in  thefe  verfes  he  fpeaks  of  virtue  as  if  it  might  be 
acquired  through  teaching  ? 

Meno.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  And  yet  in  other  verfes  2 3  a  little  farther  on  he  fays. 

To  fools  their  wifdom  could  the  wife  impart ; 

Could  underftanding  be  infus’d  by  art ; 

Or  could  right  thought  into  the  mind  be  driv’n; 

For  this  how  oft  would  great  rewards  be  giv’n  ? 

That  is,  to  thofe  men  who  were  complete  maffers  in  this  (kill.  And  again 
he  fays, 

1  An  elegiac  verfe,  properly  fpeaking,  is  a  pentameter,  a  verfe  confiding  of  four  feet  and  two 
half  feet,  equally  divided ;  two  feet  and  a  half  conftituting  the  former  part  of  the  verfe,  and  two 
feet  and  a  half  the  latter.  But  very  few  poems  were  ever  written  purely  in  this  metre.  Thofe 
verfes  were  commonly  called  elegiac,  w'here  hexameter  and  pentameter  verfes  were  ufed  alter¬ 

nately  ;  fuch  as  the  verfes  cited  here  by  Plato.  They  are  found  in  that  collection  of  the  verfes  of 
Theognis,  extant  at  this  day,  under  the  title  of  Tva^ai  tXsyt axat,  beginning  at  verfe  33.  One 
would  imagine,  from  the  laft  queftion  of  Meno  and  this  anfwer  of  Socrates,  that  Theognis  wrote 
fome  other  poems  in  a  different  metre.  Fabricius  accordingly  fays,  that  Tva/xai  wrere  written  by 
Theognis  in  2S00  verfes  of  heroic  meafure  :  and  cites  Suidas  as  his  authority  for  this.  We  pre¬ 
fume  that  he  read  thus  in  fome  manufcript  or  old  edition  of  Suidas  :  hut  in  Kufter’s  edition  we 
read  elegiac  and  not  heroic. — S. 

3  The  verfes  here  cited,  and  thofe  which  follow,  begin  at  line  434  of  Theognis.— -S, 
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Ne’er  did  bad  fon  from  virtuous  father  rife, 

If  duly  nurtur’d  by  his  precepts  wife. 

But  vvhate’er  culture  careful  we  beftow. 

Ne’er  in  bad  foil  can  feed  of  virtue  grow. 

Do  you  obferve,  that  in  fpeaking  again  upon  the  fame  fubjed,  he  contradids 
himfelf,  and  fays  the  very  reverfe  of  what  he  had  faid  before  ? 

Meno.  So  it  appears. 

Soc.  Can  you  tell  me  now  of  any  other  thing,  where  they  who  profefs  to 
be  teachers  are  held  by  all  men  to  be  fo  far  from  teaching  it  to  others,  as  to 
be  ignorant  of  it  themfelves,  and  to  have  no  merit  in  that  very  thing  which 
they  pretend  to  teach ;  and  where  thofe  who  are  by  all  men  allowed  to  be 
excellent  themfelves,  fometimes  fay  it  may  be  taught,  and  fometimes  that  it 
cannot  ?  Thofe  who  are  fo  unfettled  and  perplexed  about  any  fubjed  what¬ 
ever,  would  you  fay  that  they  are  the  proper  matters  and  teachers  of  it  ? 

Meno.  By  Jupiter,  not  I. 

Soc.  If  then  neither  the  fophifts,  nor  thofe  who  are  themfelves  excellent 
men,  are  teachers  of  virtue,  it  is  plain  there  can  be  no  others  befide. 

Meno.  I  think  there  can  be  none. 

Soc.  And  if  no  teachers,  then  110  fcholars  neither. 

Meno.  I  think  what  you  fay  is  true. 

Soc.  But  we  agreed  before,  that  a  thing  in  which  neither  teachers  of  it 
nor  fcholars  are  to  be  found,  is  not  the  fubjed  of  teaching,  and  cannot  be 
taught. 

Meno.  We  were  agreed  in  this. 

Soc.  Of  virtue  now  there  appear  no  where  any  teachers. 

Meno.  Very  true. 

Soc.  And  if  no  teachers  of  it,  then  no  fcholars  in  it  neither. 

Meno.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Virtue  therefore  mutt  be  a  thing  which  cannot  be  taught. 

Meno.  It  feems  fo,  if  we  have  confidered  the  matter  rightly.  And 
henc-e,  Socrates,  I  am  led  to  wonder,  whether  any  men  really  good  are  ever 
to  be  found  or  not  ;  and  if  there  are,  by  what  means  they  became  fuch. 

Soc.  We  are  in  danger,  O  Meno!  of  being  found,  you  and  I,  both  of 
us,  very  infufficient  reafoners  on  the  point  in  queftion  ;  and  you  not  to 
have  been  fully  inttruded  by  Gorgias,  nor  I  by  Prodicus,  Above  all  things 
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therefore  ought  we  to  apply  our  minds  to  ourfelves  ;  and  to  fearch  out  a  per- 
foil  who  by  feme  certain  means  would  make  us  better  men.  I  fay  this 
with  regard  to  the  inquiry  now  before  us  ;  in  which  we  have  been  fo  foolifh 
as  not  to  confider,  that  it  is  not  under  the  conduct  of  fcience  that  the  affairs 
of  men  are  adminiftered  rightly  and  well  ;  or,  if  we  fhould  not  choofe  to 
grant  that,  at  Jeaft  that  it  is  not  under  the  conduct  of  fcience  only,  but  of 
fome  other  thing  alfo  which  is  different  from  fcience ;  and  perhaps  the 
knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  men  become  good  hath  efcaped  us. 

Meno.  How  fo,  Socrates  r 

Soc.  I  will  tell  you  how.  That  thofe  men  who  are  good  and  virtuous 
muft  alfo  be  advantageous  to  us  we  have  agreed  rightly  ;  and  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  it  fhould  be  otherwife.  Is  not  this  true  ? 

Meno.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  that  they  are  advantageous  to  us  on  this  account,  becaufe  they 
conduct  our  affairs  rightly,  fhould  we  not  do  well  in  admitting  this  ? 

Meno.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  But  we  feem  not  to  have  done  well  in  granting,  that  unlefs  a  man  be 
prudent,  it  is  not  poffible  for  him  to  conduct  affairs  rightly. 

Meno.  What  mean  you  now  by  the  word  rightly  ? 

Soc.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean.  If  a  man  who  knew  the  way  to  La- 
riffa  T,  or  wherever  elfe  you  pleafe,  were  to  walk  at  the  head  of  others  whom 
he  had  undertaken  to  conduct  thither,  would  he  not  conduct  them  well  and 
rightly  ? 

Meno.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  And  how  would  it  be  were  a  man  to  undertake  this  who  had  only  a 
right  opinion  about  the  way,  but  had  never  gone  thither  himfelf,  nor  had  any 
certain  knowledge  of  the  way,  would  not  he  alfo  condudl  them  rightly  ? 

Meno.  To  be  fure. 

Soc.  And  fo  long  as  he  had  any  how  a  right  opinion  of  the  way,  which 
the  other  man  knew  with  certainty,  he  would  not  in  the  leaf!  be  a  worfe 
guide,  though  only  furmifing  juflly,  and  not  knowing  clearly,  than  the  other 
with  all  his  perfedl  knowledge  ? 

1  The  road  to  Lariffa  is  made  the  inftance,  becaufe  moll;  familiar  to  Meno,  who  was  of  Pharfalus, 
a  city  of  Thelfaly,  near  to  Larifla,  the  chief  city  of  all  that  part  of  the  country,  and  with  which 
Meno  was  particularly  well  acquainted, — S, 
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Me  no.  Not  at  all  woife. 

Soc.  Right  opinion,  therefore,  with  regard  to  right  a&ion,  is  not  at  all 
a  worfe  guide  than  fcience  or  perfebt  knowledge.  And  this  it  is  which  we 
omitted  juft  now  in  considering  the  nature  of  virtue  ;  when  we  faid  that 
prudence  only  or  knowledge  led  to  right  abtion  ;  it  is  this,  right  opinion. 

Me  no.  It  feems  fo. 

Soc.  Right  opinion  therefore  is  not  at  all  of  lefs  adantage  to  man  than 
certain  knowledge. 

Meno.  In  this  refped,  however,  Socrates,  it  is;  in  that  he  who  has  a 
perfebt  knowledge  of  his  end,  would  always  attain  to  it ;  but  the  man  who 
had  only  a  right  opinion  of  it,  fometimes  would  attain  to  it,  and  fometimes 
would  not. 

Soc.  How  fay  you?  would  not  the  man,  who  had  a  right  opinion  of  it, 
always  attain  to  it,  fo  long  as  he  entertained  that  right  opinion  ? 

Meno.  It  appears  to  me  that  he  muft.  And  therefore  I  wonder,  Socrates, 
this  being  the  cafe,  on  what  account  it  is  that  Science  is  So  much  more 
valuable  than  right  opinion  ;  and  indeed  in  what  refpect  it  is  that  they 
differ  at  all  one  from  the  other. 

Soc.  Do  you  know  now  why  you  wonder  ?  or  Shall  I  tell  you  ? 

Meno.  By  all  means  tell  me. 

Soc..  It  is  becaufe  you  never  considered  attentively  thofe  images  1  made 
by  Daedalus.  But  perhaps  you  have  none  of  them  in  your  country. 

Meno.  With  what  view  is  it  now  that  you  fpeak  of  thefe  images  ? 

Soc.  Becaufe  thefe,  if  they  are  not  faftened,  run  away  from  us,  and  become 
fugitives  :  but  if  they  are  faftened,  they  abide  by  us. 

Meno.  Well ;  and  what  then  ? 

Soc.  To  have  in  one’s  poSTeffion  any  of  thefe  works  of  his  loofe  and  un- 
faftened,  is  like  to  the  being  mafter  of  a  runav,  ay  Slave,  a  matter  of  little 
value,  becaufe  not  permanent :  but  when  fattened  and  Secured,  they  are 
things  of  great  value  ;  for  indeed  they  are  works  of  great  beauty.  But  you 
aSk,  with  what  view  it  is  that  I  fpeak  of  thefe  images.  I  anfwer, — It  is 
with  a  view  to  true  opinions.  For  true  opinions  aifo,  lo  long  as  they  abide 


3  Thefe  were  Small  figures  of  the  gods,  reported  to  have  in  them  the  power  of  felf  motion. — S. 
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bv  us,  are  valuable  goods,  and  procure  for  us  all  good  things :  but  they  are 
not  difpofed  to  abide  with  us  a  long  time  ;  for  they  foon  (lip  away  out  of  our 
fouls,  and  become  fugitives.  Hence  are  they  of  fmall  value  to  a  man,  until 
he  has  fattened  and  bound  them  down,  by  deducing  them  rationally  from 
their  caufe  r.  And  this,  my  friend  Meno,  is  reminifcence,  as  we  before 
agreed.  But  when  they  are  thus  bound  and  fattened,  in  the  firft  place  they 
become  truly  known,  and  in  confequence  of  this  they  become  liable  and 
abide  with  us.  Now  it  is  on  this  very  account  that  fcience  is  a  thing  more 
valuable  than  right  opinion  ;  and  in  this  refpedl  it  is  they  differ,  in  that  the 
parts  of  fcience  only  are  fattened  one  to  another,  and  bound  down  together. 

Meno.  By  Jupiter,  Socrates,  they  are  fimilar  to  fome  fuch  things  as  thofe 
to  which  you  refemble  them. 

Soc.  Nay,  for  my  part,  I  fpeak  thus  not  from  knowledge  ;  but  only  from 
conjedlure.  But  that  right  opinion  and  fcience  are  two  different  things, 
this,  as  it  appears  to  me,  I  do  not  merely  imagine  or  conjecture.  For  if  I 
were  to  profefs  the  knowledge  of  any  things  whatever  (and  there  are  but 

1  In  the  Greek,  amai  \oyirfUji,  by  a  rational  account  of  the  caufe ;  or  by  proving,  how  and  from 
what  caufe  it  is  that  they  are  true.  The  caufe  of  every  truth  is  fome  other  truth,  higher  and 
more  general,  in  which  it  is  included.  To  thofe  who  have  confidered  the  method,  naturally 
ufed  by  the  mind  in  reafoning,  commonly  but  improperly  called  the  art  of  reafoning,  this  will 
appear  from  hence; — A  propofition  is  an  opinion  of  the  mind  expreficd  in  words,  which  affirm  or 
deny  fome  one  thing  to  belong  to  fome  other.  If  the  propofition,  that  is,  if  the  opinion  be  true, 
it  admits  of  a  rational  proof.  And  all  rational  proof  confifts  in  {bowing  or  exhibiting  of  fome 
general  truth,  or  true  propofition,  in  which  is  virtually  included  the  popofition  to  be  proved.  In 
fyllogiftical  reafoning  (the  only  way  of  reafoning  upwards,  or  tracing  any  truths  from  their 
caufes)  that  truth,  or  true  propofition,  which  is  more  general  than  the  propofition  to  be 
proved,  is  called  the  major  propofition  on  that  very  account,  becaufe  it  is  of  larger  extent, 
or  more  general  than  the  propofition  to  be  proved,  the  conclufion;  containing  in  it  the  truth 
of  that  conclufion,  together  with  many  other  truths,  collateral  to  one  another,  and  all  of  them 
fubordinate  to,  or  lefs  general  than,  the  major  propofition  itfelf.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  truth 
of  this  major  and  more  general  propofition  is  to  be  traced  out  and  deduced  from  another  pro¬ 
pofition  Hill  more  general ;  and  fo  on  till  we  arrive  at  fome  truth  felf-evident,  apparently  the 
caufe  from  which  is  deduced  the  truth  of  thofe  other  propofitions  lefs  general,  which  gra¬ 
dually  and  in  order  lead  the  mind  up  to  it;  the  caufe  why  they  are  true.  If  many  fubordinate 
truths  arife  out  of  one  and  the  fame  general  truth,  as  they  all  equally  depend  from  this,  fo  by 
means  of  this  too  they  are  all  conne&ed  together,  like  the  collateral  chains,  mentioned  in  the 
way  of  fimilitude  (though  to  another  fubjedt)  by  Plato  in  his  Io,  depending  all  from  the  iron  ring 
at  top  fattened  to  the  magnet.— S. 
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a  few  things  which  I  could  profefs  to  know),  this  I  would  let  down  for  one 
of  them  r. 

Meno.  You  are  entirelv  risrht,  Socrates1 2. 

Soc.  Well;  and  am  I  not  right  in  this  alfo,  that  true  opinion,  having 
the  conduct  of  any  work  or  action  whatever,  executes  her  office  full  as  well 
as  fcience  ? 

Meno.  In  this  too  I  think  you  are  in  the  right. 

Soc.  Right  opinion,  therefore,  is  a  thing  not  at  all  inferior  to  fcience,  nor 
lefs  beneficial  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  any  work  3,  or  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  any  adtion  :  nor  is  the  man,  who  has  right  opinions,  inferior  (in 
this  refpedi)  to  the  man  of  fcience. 

Meno.  Very  true. 

Soc.  And  we  agreed  before,  that  a  good  man  was  beneficial  or  advan¬ 
tageous  to  others. 

Meno.  We  did. 

Soc.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  not  through  fcience  only  that  men  have  been 
good  and  beneficial  to  their  country  (if  any  fuch  men  there  may  have  been), 

1  This  fentence,  together  with  that  which  immediately  precedes  it,  feems  to  us  the  right  key  to 
open  that  part  of  the  converfation  of  Socrates  with  his  friends,  in  which  he  was  generally  fuppofed 
to  diffemble  his  great  knowledge.  We  find  him  here  declaiming  the  knowledge  of  lhore  things 
which  are  not  the  proper  objects  of  knowledge,  but  of  imagination  and  opinion  only ;  and  fuch  are 
almoft  all  the  fubjedts  even  of  philofophical  converfation  :  and  we  find  him  at  the  fame  time  openly 
avowing,  not  with  irony,  but  with  much  ferioufnefs,  that  he  knew  the  different  nature  of  thofe  two 
judgmen  ts  of  the  foul,  fcience  and  opinion ;  one  of  which  is  from  mind,  the  other  from  fenfe.  Now 
if  all  fcience  depends  on  knowing  the  principle  of  fcience,  if  this  principle  is  mind,  and  if  the 
human  foul  partakes  of  mind,  it  follows,  that  the  human  mind  knowing  herfelf,  knows  in  what  flic 
differs  from  the  lower  faculties  of  the  foul,  and  how  her  own  judgment  of  things,  which  is  fcience, 
differs  from  theirs,  which  amounts  to  no  more  than  mere  opinion  :  it  follows,  that  the  knows  what 
fcience  is,  and  confequently  knows  what  falls  fhort  of  it:  it  follows  alfo,  that  fire  knows  what  the 
objects  are  of  fcience,  and  what  thofe  of  opinion;  having  and  contemplating  the  former  fort  iir 
herfelf;  but  rejecting  and  declaiming  the  latter,  as  not  belonging  to  her  province.  Accordingly 
we  (hall  find  that  Socrates,  who  knew  himfelf,  his  true  felf,  his  mind,  on  the  one  hand  never  pre¬ 
tended,  as  ignorant  men  are  apt  to  do,  to  know  things  which  cannot  be  known  ;  nor  on  the  other 
hand,  affedted  not  to  know  the  nature  of  the  human  nrind,  the  principles  of  it,  or  any  of  its  objects . 
fo  far  as  they  are  communicated  to  particular  minds  from  and  by  mind  univerfal. — S. 

2  That  is,  in  difiinguifhing  fcience  from  right  opinion.  — S. 

3  This  is  becaufe  right  opinion  principally  verges  to  fenfibles;  but  fcience  to intelligiblcs. — T. 
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but  alfo  by  means  of  right  opinion  ;  and  fince  neither  of  thefe  is  with  men 
by  nature,  neither  fcience  nor  right  opinion  ;  or  1  do  you  think  that  either 
of  them  comes  by  nature  ? 

Meno.  Not  I. 

Soc.  Since  then,  they  are  not  by  nature,  by  nature  neither  is  it  that  men 
could  have  been  good  and  virtuous. 

Meno.  Certainly  not. 

j 

Soc.  Seeing  now,  that  virtue  comes  not  by  nature,  we  fhould,  in  the  next 
place,  after  this  confider  if  it  comes  through  teaching. 

Meno.  To  be  fure  we  fhould. 

Soc.  Did  it  not  appear  to  us  both,  that  if  virtue*  was  wifdom,  then  it  came 
through  teaching  ? 

Meno.  It  did. 

Soc.  And  that  if  virtue  came  through  teaching,  then  virtue  would  be 
wifdom  ? 

Meno.  Very  true. 

Soc.  And  that  if  there  were  any  teachers  of  virtue,  virtue  would  in  that 
cafe  be  a  thing  that  came  through  teaching  ;  otherwife  not  ? 

Meno.  Juft  fo. 

Soc.  But  we  have  agreed  that  there  were  no  teachers  of  it. 

3  Juft  here,  in  all  the  editions  of  the  Greek,  are  added  thefe  two  words,  out  £7n«T>iT«,  neither 
are  they  acquired.  Which  part  of  the  fentence  is  apparently  falfe :  for  fcience  and  right  opinion 
are  both  of  them  acquired;  fcience  through  teaching;  and  right  opinion  through  other  adven¬ 
titious  means :  but  fuppofing  it  ever  fo  true  with  regard  to  right  opinion  ;  and  fuppofing 
alfo,  that  the  word  ETruntira  means  in  this  place  acquired  through  teaching ;  it  would  be  imper¬ 
tinent  to  this  part  of  the  argumentation,  and  premature:  for  Socrates  is  here  proving  only  this, 
that  virtue  comes  not  by  nature :  and  this  he  proves  by  fhowing  that  all  men  who  a£t  rightly  and 
well,  a£t  thus  either  from  fcience  or  from  right  opinion;  neither  of  which  principles  of  adlion 
men  have  from  nature.  It  is  not  till  afterwards,  in  the  next  place,  that  he  proves  virtue  not  to  be 
acquired  through  teaching.  With  great  judgment,  therefore,  did  Cornarius,  in  his  tranflation, 
take  no  notice  of  thofe  two  words;  and,  in  his  Eclogae,  has  with  great  probability  fuppofed  the 
words  ettiktoto.  to  have  been  an  antient  fcholium  written  in  the  margin,  and  by  iubfequent 
tranfcribers,  as  happened  frequently,  aflumed  into  the  text;  and  afterwards  the  word  <%AA’  to  have 
been  changed  into  out  by  fome  later  copvift,  not  attending  to  the  courfe  of  the  argumentation,  but 
to  the  couclufion  only.  The  neceflity  of  the  omiffion  is  fo  clear,  that  we  wonder  not  fo  much  at 
the  accutenefs  of  Cornarius  in  feeing  it,  as  at  the  blindnefsof  Stephens  in  not  feeing  but  exprefsly 
denying  it, — ■ S . 
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Meno.  True. 

Soc.  We  are  agreed,  therefore,  that  virtue  comes  not  through  teaching  • 
and  that  virtue  is  not  wifdotn. 

Meno.  Certainly  fo. 

Soc.  But  we  agreed  befides,  that  virtue  was  fomething  good. 

Meno.  True. 

Soc.  And  that  whatever  conduced  affairs  rightly  was  a  thing  good  and 
ferviceable  to  us. 

Meno.  We  did  clearly. 

Soc.  And  that  affairs  are  conduced  rightly  by  thefe  two  things  only,  true 
opinion  and  fcience  ;  polfeffed  of  either  of  which  two,  a  man  makes  a  good 
leader  and  guide.  Whatever  comes  from  fortune  is  not  the  effect  of  human 
conduct.  But  fo  far  as  man  has  to  do  in  condu&ing  rightly,  it  is  only 
through  one  of  thefe  means,  true  opinion  and  fcience. 

Meno.  I  think  fo. 

Soc.  Now  fince  virtue  comes  not  through  teaching,  it  is  not  the  effed  of 
fcience. 

Meno.  It  appears  that  it  is  not. 

Soc.  Of  the  two  only  things  then,  which  are  good  and  ferviceable  to 
man’s  right  condud,  we  have  thrown  one  out  of  the  queffion  ;  having  agreed 
that  fcience  is  not  the  thing  through  which  civil  affairs  are  adminidered 
and  conducted  rightly. 

Meno.  I  think  it  is  not. 

Soc.  Not  therefore  through  any  wifdom,  nor  as  being  wife,  did  fucli 
men  govern  in  the  date  ;  fuch  as  Themiffocles,  and  the  red,  whom  Anvtus 
here  juft  now  recounted.  And  for  this  very  reafon  they  were  not  capable  of 
making  others  to  be  fuch  men  as  themfelves  ;  becaufe  it  was  not  fcience  that 
made  them  what  they  were. 

Meno.  The  cafe,  O  Socrates,  feems  to  be  as  you  reprelent  it. 

Soc.  If  then  it  is  not  fcience,  it  follows  that  it  mud  be  the  other  thing 
which  remains  of  the  two,  namely,  right  opinion,  through  which  public  af¬ 
fairs  are  adminidered  rightly  by  our  datefmen  and  politicians  ;  men  who, 
in  point  of  wifdom,  are  not  at  all  fuperior  to  the  oracle  lingers  and  di¬ 
vine  prophets.  For  thefe  alfo  utter  many  true  layings,  but  have  no  real 
knowledge  of  any  one  thing  they  utter. 
yol.  v. 
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Meno.  I  fufpect  this  to  be  the  cafe. 

Soc.  Now  do  not  thofe  men,  O  Meno,  deferve  the  chara&er  of  divine 
men,  who  either  fpeak  or  a6t  aright  in  many  things  of  great  importance, 
without  any  intelle&ual  knowledge  of  the  fubje&s  concerning  which  they 
fpeak  or  aft  ? 

Meno.  By  all  means  do  they. 

Soc.  Rightly  then  (hould  we  call  thofe  men  divine,  whom  we  juft  now 
mentioned,  the  oracle  fingers  and  the  prophets,  and  all  who  are  infpired  by 
the  Mufes.  Nor  at  all  lefs  divine  men  than  thefe  fhould  we  fay  that  the 
politicians  are,  no  lefs  enthufiafts,  infpired  divinely,  and  poffeffed  by  the 
Divinity,  when  in  their  fpeeches  they  diredt  aright  many  and  great  affairs, 
without  any  real  knowledge  of  the  fubjetfs  they  are  fpeaking  of. 

Meno.  Certainly  we  fliould. 

Soc.  And  accordingly  the  women,  you  know,  Meno,  call  men  of  virtue 
by  the  name  of  divine  men.  And  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  celebrate 
with  encomiums  any  man  of  virtue,  are  ufed  to  fay  of  him  that  he  is  a  di¬ 
vine  man. 

Meno.  And  they  appear,  O  Socrates,  to  fpeak  juftly  too.  And  yet,  per¬ 
haps,  Anytus  here  is  offended  at  what  you  fay. 

Soc.  I  give  myfelf  no  manner  of  concern  about  ir.  With  him,  Meno,  we 
fhall  have  fome  dilcourfe  at  another  time.  But  if  we,  at  this  time,  during 
all  this  converfation,  have  purfued  our  inquiries  and  reafonings  aright,  virtue 
can  neither  come  by  nature,  nor  yet  through  teaching ;  but  to  thofe  with 
whom  it  is,  it  muft  come  by  a  divine  portion  or  allotment,  without  the  intel¬ 
ligence  or  true  knowledge  of  it;  unlefs  amongft  the  politicians  there  Ihould 
be  found  fome  perfon  capable  of  making  another  man  a  good  politician. 
But  if  there  ftiould,  he  might  almoft  be  laid  to  be  fuch  a  one  amongft  the 
living,  as  Homer  tells  us  that  Tirefias  is  amongft  the  dead;  where,  fpeaking 
of  him  and  of  the  reft  who  are  in  Hades,  he  fays  T, 

Fill’d  is  he  only  with  difcerning  mind; 

The  reft  flit,  empty  ftiadows,  dark  and  blind. 

Exa&ly  the  fame  pre-eminence  hath  fuch  a  man  4  being  as  it  were  the 

5  In  his  Odyfl*ey,lib.  x,  ver.  495. 
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truth  and  iubftance  of  things,  compared  with  fhadows  r,  in  refpeCt  of 
virtue. 

Meno.  What  you  fay,  O  Socrates,  feems  to  me  to  be  in  the  higheft  degree 
juft. 

Soc.  From  this  reafoning  then,  Meno,  it  appears  to  us,  that  fuch  as  are 
poflefted  of  virtue,  have  it  as  a  divine  portion  or  allotment  to  them.  But 
on  this  point  we  fhall  then  arrive  at  certainty,  when,  previous  to  our  in¬ 
quiries  by  what  means  it  is  that  virtue  comes  to  men,  we  fet  about  fearching 

firft,  what  the  eftence  is  of  virtue. - But  it  is  now  time  for  me  to  eo  fome- 

where  elfe.  And  do  you,  fince  you  are  perfuaded  yourfelf  of  the  truth  of  thofe 
concluhons,  the  refult  of  our  inquiries,  perfuade  your  friend  Anytus  to  be¬ 
lieve  them  alfo.  For  he  may  thus  be  foftened  and  become  milder  ;  and 
you,  by  thus  perfuading  him,  may  poflibly  do  a  piece  of  fervice  to  your 
country. 

1  It  is  obvious  to  be  feen,  that  this  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  fimile  here  ufed,  ofTirefias 
and  the  reft  of  the  ghofts  in  Hades  ;  or  an  application  of  the  fimile  to  that  which  it  is  brought  to 
illuftrate  in  terms  ufed  properly  in  the  fimile,  but  metaphorically  in  the  application.  For  the 
application  of  the  fimile  is  this  : — As  all  the  other  ghofts  in  Hades  are  to  Tirefias,  fo  are  men  of 
right  opinion  only,  void  of  fcientific  principles,  to  men  of  true  fcience,  men  who  are  knowing  in 
thofe  principles.  In  the  fimile,  the  common  herd  of  ghofts  are  unreal,  unfubftantial  {hades,  or 
fhadows,  compared  with  Tirefias,  who  therefore,  with  refpeCt  to  them,  is  real  fubftance.  In  the 
fubjeCt,  refembled  to  this  fimile,  men  of  right  opinion  are  as  fhadows  when  compared  with  men 
of  real  fcience. — The  juftnefs  of  the  fimilitude  depends  on  thefe  doCtrines  of  Plato  :  that  matters 
of  opinion  are  objeCts  of  the  imagination,  and  matters  of  fcience  are  objects  of  the  mind  or  intel¬ 
lect  ;  that  all  objects  of  the  imagination  are  only  images  of  the  objects  of  fenfe,  or  things  fenfible ; 
and  that  thefe  objects  of  fenfe,  or  things  fenfible,  are  but  the  fhadows  of  things  intelligible,  the 
objeCts  of  intellect. — S. 
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An  ASSOCIATE, 
SOCRATES, 
HIPPOCRATES, 
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CALLIAS, 

CRITIAS, 

PRODICUS*, 


And  HIPPIAS. 


ASSOCIATE. 

W" HENCE  come  you,  Socrates  ?  or  is  it  not  evident  that  you  come  from 
hunting  about  the  beauty  of  Alcibiades  ?  For  to  me,  as  I  lately  beheld  him, 
the  man  appeared  to  be  beautiful.  I  fay  the  man  :  for  between  ourfelves, 
Socrates,  he  may  be  called  fo,  face  his  beard  begins  now  to  make  its  appear¬ 
ance. 

Soc.  But  what  then?  Do  you  not  indeed  praife  Homer  *,  who  fays, 
that  the  age  of  a  young  man  when  he  begins  to  have  a  beard  is  moft  agree¬ 
able  ?  And  this  is  now  the  age  of  Alcibiades. 

1  As  the  fame  queftion  is  difcufied  in  this  Dialogue,  though  not  fo  fully  as  in  the  Meno,  viz. 
Whether  virtue  can  be  taught,  an  introdu&ion  to  it  is  unneceffary.  I  (hall  therefore  only  obferve, 
that  the  liveiinefs  and  variety  of  the  chara&ers  in  it;  the  mirth  and  pleafantry  of  Socrates  ;  the 
(implicity  and  noblenefs  of  the  narratives  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  antiquities  it  difplays,  are  beau¬ 
ties  no  lefs  obvious  than  inimitable.  For  an  account  of  Protagoras,  that  prince  of  fophifts,  fee  the 
Theaetctus. 

a  This  fophift  was  of  Cos,  and  flourifhed  about  396  years  before  Chrift.  Among  his  pupils 
were  Euripides,  Socrates,  Theramenes,  and  Ifocrates.  He  made  his  auditors  pay  to  hear  him 
harangue,  which  has  given  occafion  to  feme  of  the  antients  to  fpeak  of  the  orations  of  Prodicus, 
for  50  drachms.  Among  his  numerous  writings,  he  compofcd  that  beautiful  epifude  in  which 
virtue  and  pleafure  are  introduced  attempting  to  make  Hercules  one  of  their  votaries. 

3  See  the  10th  Book  of  the  Odyfley,  where  Homer  reprefents  Mercury  as  afluming  the  fliape 
cf  a  young  man  that  begins  to  haye  a  beard. 
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Assoc.  But  do  you  not  at  prefent  come  from  him  ?  And  how  is  the  young 
man  difpofed  towards  you  ? 

Soc.  Fie  appears  to  be  well  affected  towards  me,  and  efpecially  fo  to-day  ; 
for  he  faid  many  things  in  defence  of  me  ;  and  I  am  juft  now  come  from 
him.  However,  I  with  to  tell  you  fomething  very  ftrange  :  though  he  was 
prefent  I  did  not  attend  to  him,  and  even  forgot  to  look  at  him. 

Assoc.  What  great  affair  then  happened  to  both  of  you  ?  for  you  could 
not  meet  with  any  other  beautiful  perloii  in  this  city. 

Soc.  I  did,  however,  and  with  one  far  more  beautiful. 

Assoc.  What  do  you  lav  ?  Was  he  a  citizen  or  a  ftranger  ? 

Soc.  A  ftranger. 

Assoc.  Whence  came  he. 

Soc.  From  Ahdera. 

Assoc.  And  did  this  ftranger  appear  to  you  fo  beautiful  as  to  furpafs  in 
beauty  the  fon  of  Clinias? 

Soc.  How  can  it  be  otherwife,  O  bleffed  man,  but  that  the  wifeft  muft 
appear  to  be  the  more  beautiful  perfon  ? 

Assoc.  Do  you  come  to  us  then,  Socrates,  from  a  certain  wife  man  ? 

Soc.  I  do,  and  from  the  wifeft  indeed  of  thofe  that  exift  at  prefent  ;  if 
Protagoras  appears  to  you  to  be  moft  wife. 

Assoc.  What  do  you  fay  ?  Is  Protagoras  arrived  hither  ? 

Soc.  He  has  been  here  thefe  three  days. 

Assoc.  And  have  you  then  juft  now  been  with  him  ? 

Soc.  I  have  ;  and  I  have  alfo  bothfpoken  and  heard  many  things. 

Assoc.  Will  you  not  therefore  relate  this  converfation  to  us?  For  if  no¬ 
thing  hinders,  you  may  fit  here,  f  nee  this  boy  will  give  you  his  place. 

Soc.  I  will  certainly  relate  it  to  you :  and  I  fhall  alfo  thank  you  for  at¬ 
tending  to  it. 

Assoc.  And  we  fhall  thank  you  for  the  narration. 

Soc.  There  will  then  be  reciprocal  thanks.  Hear  therefore  : — This  morn¬ 
ing,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  Hippocrates,  the  fon  of  Apollodorus  and  the 
brother  of  Phafon,  knocked  very  hard  at  my  gate  with  his  ftick,  and  as  foon 
as  it  was  opened  he  haftily  came  to  my  bedchamber,  crying  with  a  loud 
voice,  Socrates,  are  you  afleep  ? — And  I  knowing  his  voice  faid,  This  is  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  do  you  bring  any  news  ? — None,  he  replied,  but  what  is  good. — You 
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lpeak  well,  faid  I,  but  what  is  it  ?  and  what  brought  you  hither  ? — Prota¬ 
goras,  faid  he,  is  come,  and  dwells  near  me. — He  has  been  here,  I  replied,  for 
fome  time  ;  and  have  you  only  juft  heard  it  ? — I  only  heard  it,  by  the  gods, 
faid  he,  this  evening  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  taking  a  couch,  he  fat  down  at 
my  feet,  and  faid,  I  returned  laft  night  very  late  from  the  village  of  Oinoe  ; 
for  my  boy  Satyrus  had  made  his  efcape  from  me,  and  being  defirous  to  tell 
you  that  I  ftiould  purfue  him,  fomething  elfe  occurring,  I  forgotit.  But  after 
I  had  returned,  fupped,  and  was  going  to  bed,  then  my  brother  told  me  Pro¬ 
tagoras  was  come.  On  hearing  this,  I  immediately  attempted  to  go  to  you  ; 
but  afterwards  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  night  was  already  far  advanced. 
Soon  therefore  falling  afleep  from  wearinefs,  when  I  awoke,  I  came  hither. — 
And  I  knowing  the  fortitude  of  Hippocrates,  and  feeing  his  aftoniftiment, 
faid.  What  is  this  to  you  ?  Has  Protagoras  injured  you  in  any  refpedl  ? — By 
the  gods,  faid  he  laughing,  he  has,  becaufe  he  alone  is  wife,  and  has  not 
made  me  to  be  fo. — But,  by  Jupiter,  faid  I,  if  you  had  given  him  money,  and 
had  perfuaded  him,  he  would  have  made  you  alfo  wife. — O  Jupiter,  and  the 
other  gods,  he  replied,  I  ftiould  neither  fpare  my  own  property,  nor  that  of 
my  friends,  to  accomplifti  this,  and  I  now  come  to  you,  that  you  may  (peak 
to  him  in  my  behalf.  For  I  am  younger  than  you,  and  at  the  fame  time  I 
never  either  faw  or  heard  Protagoras  ;  for  I  was  a  boy  when  he  firft  came  to 
this  place.  However,  Socrates,  all  men  praife  him,  and  fay  that  his  difeourfes 
are  moft  wife.  But  why  do  we  not  go  to  him  that  we  may  find  him  within? 
And  he  refides,  as  I  have  heard,  with  Callias  1  the  fon  of  Hipponicus.  Let 
us  then  go. — To  this  I  replied,  We  will  not  yet  go  thither,  O  good  man,  for 
it  is  too  early  ;  but  let  us  go  into  our  court,  where  we  will  walk  and  con- 
verfe  till  it  is  light ;  and  afterwards  we  will  pay  a  vifit  to  Protagoras. 
For,  as  he  ftays  very  much  at  home,  we  fhall  moft  probably  find  him  within. — 
After  this  we  rofe  and  went  into  the  court,  and  I,  in  order  to  try  theftrength 
of  Hippocrates,  looked  at  him  attentively,  and  faid,  Tell  me,  O  Hippocrates, 
do  you  now  endeavour  to  go  to  Protagoras,  that  by  giving  him  money  he 
may  teach  you  fomething  ?  What  kind  of  man  do  you  fuppofe  him  to  be  ? 
and  what  kind  of  a  man  would  you  wifh  him  to  make  you  ?  Juft  as  if  you 

1  This  Callias  was  one  of  the  firft  citizens  of  Athens,  and  his  father  Hipponicus  had  been  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Athenians,  together  with  Nicias,  at  the  battle  of  Tanagre. 
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fhould  go  to  your  namefake,  Hippocrates  of  Cos,  who  is  a  defcendant  of 
Efculapius,  and  fhould  offer  him  money  on  your  own  account,  if  any  one 
fhould  afk  you,  O  Hippocrates,  to  what  kind  of  man  do  you  give  money, 
and  on  what  account  ?  what  would  you  anfwer  ? — 1  fhould  fay,  he  replied, 
that  I  give  it  as  to  a  phyfician. — And  with  what  view  would  you  give  it  r— 
That  1  might  become  a  phyfician,  faid  he. — But  if  you  went  to  the  Argive  Poly- 
cletus,  or  the  Athenian  Phidias,  and  gave  them  a  reward  on  your  own  account, 
fhould  anyone  afk  you  to  what  kind  of  men,  andfor  what  purpofe,  you  offered 
money  to  Polycletus  and  Phidias,  what  would  you  anfwer?- — I  fhould  anfwer,  faid 
he, that  I  gave  it  as  to  ftatuaries,and  in  order  that  I  myfelf  might  become  a  ftatu- 
ary. — Beit  fo,I  replied.  But  we  are  now  going,  I  and  you,  to  Protagoras,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  give  him  money  on  your  account,  if  we  have  fufficient  for 
this- purpofe,  and  can  perfuade  him  by  this  mean  ;  but  if  it  be  not  fufficient, 
we  muff  borrow  from  our  friends.  If  therefore  fome  one,  on  perceiving  our 
great  eagernefs  about  thefe  particulars,  fhould  fay,  Tell  me,  O  Socrates  and 
Hippocrates,  to  what  kind  of  man,  and  for  what  purpofe  do  you  intend  to 
give  money  in  offering  it  to  Protagoras  ?  what  anfwer  fhould  we  <ftve 
him  ?  What  other  appellation  have  we  heard  refpedfing  Protagoras,  as  with 
refpedl  to  Phidias  we  have  heard  him  called  a  ftatuary,  and  with  refpeft  to 
Homer,  a  poet  ?  What  thing  of  this  kind  have  we  heard  concerning  Prota¬ 
goras  ?— They  call  this  man,  faid  he,  a  fophift,  Socrates. — Shall  we  go  there¬ 
fore,  and  offer  money  as  to  a  fophift  ? — Certainly. — If  then  fome  one  fhould 
afk  you  what  do  you  defign  to  become  by  going  to  Protagoras  ? — He  replied, 
blufhing  (for  there  was  now  day-light  fufficient  for  me  to  fee  him),  from 
what  we  have  already  admitted,  it  is  evident  that  my  defign  is  to  become  a 
fophift. — But,  by  the  gods,  faid  I,  will  you  not  be  afhamed  to  proclaim  your- 
felf  a  fophift  among  the  Greeks  ? — I  fhall,  by  Jupiter,  if  it  is  requifite  to 
fpeak  what  1  think. — Your  defign  then,  Hippocrates,  in  acquiring  the  difei- 
pline  of  Protagoras,  is  not  to  become  a  fophift,  but  you  have  the  fame  in¬ 
tention  as  when  you  went  to  the  fchool  of  a  grammarian,  or  that  of  a  mufi- 
cian,  or  of  a  mafter  of  gymnaftic  :  for  you  went  not  to  thofe  mafters  to 
learn  their  art,  that  you  might  become  a  profeffor  yourfelf,  but  for  the  fake 
of  acquiring  fuch  inftruftion  as  becomes  a  private  and  a  free  man. — The  dis¬ 
cipline  which  I  fhall  receive  from  Protagoras,  faid  he,  perfeffly  appears  to 
me  to  be  rather  a  thing  of  this  kind. — Do  you  know  therefore,  I  replied, 
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what  you  now  intend  to  do  ?  or  is  it  concealed  from  you  ? — About  what  ? — 
That  you  are  about  to  commit  your  foul  to  the  care  of  a  man,  who,  as  you 
fay,  is  a  fophift  ;  and  yet  I  ftiould  wonder  if  you  know  what  a  fophift  is. 
Though  if  you  are  ignorant  of  this,  neither  do  you  know  to  whom  you  de¬ 
liver  your  foul,  nor  if  to  a  good  or  a  bad  thing. — But  I  think,  faid  he,  that 
I  know. — Tell  me  then  what  you  think  a  fophift  is  ? — I  think,  faid  he,  as 
the  name  implies,  that  he  is  one  knowing  in  things  pertaining  to  wifdom. — 
But,  I  replied,  the  fame  thing  may  alfo  be  faid  of  painters  and  architects,  that 
they  alfo  are  knowing  in  things  pertaining  to  wifdom.  And  if  any  one  ftiould 
alk  us  in  what  wife  particulars  painters  are  knowing,  we  ftiould  anfwer  him, 
that  their  wifdom  confifted  in  the  production  of  images  ;  and  we  ftiould  re¬ 
ply  in  a  fimilar  manner  with  refpeCt  to  the  reft.  But  if  fome  one  ftiould 
alk  in  what  particulars  is  a  fophift  wife  ;  what  ftiould  we  anfwer?  Of  what 
art  is  he  the  mafterr — He  is  matter,  Socrates,  of  the  art  which  enables  men 
to  fpeak  eloquently. — Perhaps,  faid  I,  we  fpeak  the  truth,  yet  we  do  not 
fpeak  fufficiently.  For  this  anfwer  demands  from  us  another  interrogation, 
viz.  in  what  a  fophift  renders  men  eloquent.  For  does  not  a  harper  alfo 
enable  thofe  that  are  inftruCted  by  him,  to  fpeak  about  that  in  which  he  is 
knowing,  viz.  the  playing  on  the  harp  ?  Is  it  not  fo  ? — It  is. — Be  it  fo  then. 
But  about  what  does  a  fophift  render  men  eloquent  ?  For  it  is  evident,  that 
it  muft  be  about  things  of  which  he  has  a  knowledge. — It  is  likely. — What 
then  is  that  thing  about  which  the  fophift  is  knowing,  and  which  he  teaches 
to  others  ? — By  Jupiter,  he  replied,  I  can  no  longer  tell  you. — And  I  faid  af¬ 
ter  this,  Do  you  know  therefore  to  what  danger  you  are  going  to  expofeyour 
foul  ?  or  if  )QU  were  going  to  fubjeCt  your  body  to  the  hazard  of  becoming 
in  a  good  or  a  bad  condition,  would  you  not  diligently  confider  whether  you 
ftiould  expofe  it  to  this  danger  or  not  ?  Would  you  not  call  your  friends  and 
relations  to  confult  with  them  r  And  would  you  not  take  more  than  one 
day  to  deliberate  on  the  affair  ?  But  though  you  efteem  your  foul  far  more 
than  your  body,  and  upon  it  depends  your  happinefs  or  unhappmefs,  according 
as  it  is  well  or  ill  difpofed,  yet,  concerning  this,  you  neither  afk  advice  of 
your  father  nor  brother,  nor  of  any  one  of  us  your  affociates,  whether  you 
ftiould  commit  your  foul  to  this  ftranger.  But  having  heard  of  his  arrival 
yefterday  evening,  you  come  next  morning  before  break  of  day,  without 
confidering  whether  it  is  proper  to  commit  yourfelf  to  him  or  not,  and  are 
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prepared  to  employ  not  only  all  your  own  riches  for  that  purpofe,  but  alfo 
thofe  of  your  friends,  as  if  you  already  knew  that  you  muft  by  all  means 
affociate  with  Protagoras,  whom,  as  you  fay,  you  neither  know  nor  have  ever 
Ipoken  to.  But  you  call  him  a  fophift,  though  what  a  fophift  is,  to  which 
you  are  about  to  deliver  yourfelf,  you  are  evidently  ignorant. — And  he  having 
heard  me,  replied, What  you  fay,  Socrates,  appears  to  be  the  truth. — Whether 
or  not,  therefore,  O  Hippocrates,  is  a  fophift  a  certain  merchant  and  retailer 
of  things  by  which  the  foul  is  nouriffied  ? — He  appears  to  me,  Socrates,  to  be 
a  character  of  this  kind  ;  but  with  what  is  the  foul  nouriffied? — By  difci- 
plines,  I  replied.  But  we  muft  take  care,  my  friend,  left  the  fophift,  while 
he  praifes  what  he  fells,  deceive  us,  juft  as  thole  merchants  and  retailers  do 
refpeCting  the  food  of  the  body.  For  they  are  ignorant  whether  the  articles 
of  their  traffic  are  falubrious  or  noxious  to  the  body,  but  at  the  fame  time 
they  praife  all  that  they  fell.  Thofe  alfo  that  buy  thefe  articles  are  alike  igno¬ 
rant  in  this  refpeCt,  unlefs  the  purchafer  ffiould  happen  to  be  a  mafter  of 
gymnaftic,  or  a  phyfician.  In  like  manner,  thofe  who  carry  about  difciplines 
in  cities,  and  who  hawk  and  fell  them  to  thofe  that  delire  to  buy  them,  praife 
indeed  all  that  they  fell,  though  perhaps  fome  of  thefe  alfo,  O  moft  excellent 
youth,  may  be  ignorant  whether  what  they  fell  is  beneficial  or  noxious  to 
the  foul.  And  this  alfo  may  be  the  cafe  with  thofe  that  buy  of  them,  unlefs 
the  purchafer  ffiould  happen  to  be  a  phyfician  of  the  foul.  If  therefore  you 
Icientifically  know  what  among  thefe  is  good  or  bad,  you  may  fecurely  buy 
difciplines  from  Protagoras,  or  any  other  ;  but  if  not,  fee,  O  blefled  youth, 
whether  you  will  not  be  in  extreme  danger  with  refpeCt  to  your  deareft  con¬ 
cerns.  For  there  is  much  greater  danger  in  the  buying  of  difciplines  than  in 
that  of  food  ;  fince  he  who  buys  meats  and  drinks  of  a  victualler  or  mer¬ 
chant  may  take  them  away  in  other  velfels,  and,  before  he  receives  them  into 
his  body,  may  place  them  in  his  houfe,  and  calling  in  fome  perfon  Ikilled  in 
thefe  things,  may  confult  what  ffiould  be  eaten  and  drank,  and  what  ffiould 
not,  and  bow  much  and  when  it  is  proper  to  eat  and  drink  ;  fo  that  there  is 
no  great  danger  in  buying  provifions.  Difciplines,  however,  cannot  be  taken 
away  in  another  veffel ;  but  it  is  neceflary  that  he  who  buys  a  difeipline,  re¬ 
ceiving  and  learning  it  in  his  foul,  ffiould  depart  either  injured  or  benefited. 
Let  us  therefore  confider  thefe  things  with  thofe  that  are  older  than  we  are  : 

O 

for  we  are  too  young  to  difeufs  an  affair  of  fuch  great  importance.  Let  us 
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now,  however,  go  whither  we  intended,  and  hear  the  man  ;  and  after  we 
have  heard  him,  let  us  alfo  communicate  with  others.  For  not  only  Prota¬ 
goras  is  there,  but  Hippias  the  Elean,  and  Prodicus  too,  I  think,  and  many 
other  wife  men. 

This  being  agreed  upon  by  us,  we  go  on  ;  but  when  we  entered  the  porch, 
we  flopt  to  difcufs  fomething  which  had  occured  to  us  in  the  way.  That  it 
might  not  therefore  be  unfinifhed,  but  that  being  terminated  we  might  thus 
enter  the  houfe,  we  flood  difcourfing  in  the  porch,  until  we  agreed  with 
each  other.  It  appears  therefore  to  me  that  the  porter,  who  was  a  eunuch, 
heard  us  ;  and  that  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  the  fophifls  he  was  en¬ 
raged  with  thole  that  came  to  the  houfe.  When  therefore  we  had  knocked 
at  the  gate  he  opened  it,  and  feeing  us,  Ha,  ha,  faid  he,  certain  fophifls.  He 
is  not  at  leifure.  And  at  the  fame  time  taking  the  gate  with  both  his  hands, 
he  fhut  it  with  all  his  force.  We  then  knocked  again,  and  he,  without 
opening  the  gate,  faid.  Did  not  you  hear  me  tell  you  that  he  is  not  at 
leifure  ? — But,  my  good  man,  faid  I,  we  are  not  come  to  Callias,  nor  are  we 
fophifls.  Take  courage,  therefore,  for  we  come  requeuing  to  fee  Protagoras. 
Announce  this  to  him.  Notwithstanding  this  the  man  would  fcarcely  open 
the  gate  to  us.  However,  he  opened  it  at  length,  and  when  we  entered,  we 
met  with  Protagoras  walking  in  the  veflibule  of  the  porch.  Many  followed 
him  ;  on  one  fide  Callias  the  fon  of  Hipponicus,  and  his  brother  by  the  mo¬ 
ther  ;  Paralus  the  fon  of  Pericles  ;  and  Charmides  the  fon  of  Glauco. 
On  the  other  fide  of  him  were  Xanthippus  the  other  fon  of  Pericles,  and 
Philippides  the  fon  of  Philomelus,  and  Antimocrus  the  Mendaean,  who  was 
the  mofl  illuflrious  of  all  the  difciples  of  Protagoras,  and  who  is  inftrudled 
in  his  art  that  he  may  become  a  fophifl.  Of  thofe  behind  thefe,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  them  liflening  to  what  was  faid,  the  greater  part  appeared  to  be 
flrangers,  whom  Protagoras  brings  with  him  from  the  feveral  cities  through 
which  he  paffes,  and  whom  he  charms  by  his  voice  like  another  Orpheus  : 
and  they,  allured  by  voice,  follow  him.  Some  of  our  countrymen  alfo  were 
in  the  choir.  On  feeing  this  choir  I  was  very  much  delighted  in  obferving 
how  well  they  took  care  not  to  be  an  impediment  to  Protagoras  in  walking 
before  him;  but  when  he  turned,  and  his  company  with  him,  thefe  his  auditors 
that  followed  him  opened  to  the  right  and  left  in  a  becoming  and  orderly 
manner,  and  always  beautifully  ranged  themfelves  behind  him.  After  Prota¬ 
goras, 
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goras,  as  Homer1  fays,  I  faw  Hippias  the  Elean  feated  on  a  throne  in  the 
oppofite  veftibule  of  the  porch,  and  round  him  on  benches  fat  Eryximachus, 
the  foil  of  Acumenus,  Phasdrus  the  Myrrhinufian,  Andron  the  fon  of  An- 
drotion,  and  fome  others,  partly  Grangers  and  partly  his  fellow  citizens. 
They  appeared,  too,  to  be  interrogating  Hippias  concerning  the  fublime  parts 
of  nature,  and  certain  aftronomical  particulars;  but  he,  fitting  on  a  throne, 
confidered  and  refolved  their  queftions.  I  likewife  faw  Tantalus  :  for  Prodi- 
cus  the  Cean  was  there ;  but  he  was  in  a  certain  building  which  Hipponicus 
had  before  ufed  for  an  office,  but  which  Cailias,  on  account  of  the  multitude 
-that  came  to  his  houfe,  had  given  to  the  Grangers,  after  having  prepared  it 
for  their  reception.  Prodicus  therefore  was  ffill  in  bed  wrapt  up  in  {kins  and 
coverings,  and  Paulanias  of  Ceramis  was  feated  by  his  bedfide  ;  and  with  Pau- 
fanias  there  was  a  youth,  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a  beautiful  and  ex- 
‘  cellent  difpofltion.  His  form  indeed  was  perfectly  beautiful ;  and  his  name, 
as  I  have  heard,  was  Agatho.  Nor  did  I  wonder  that  he  was  beloved  by  Pau- 
fanias.  There  were  alfo  the  two  Adimantes,  the  one  the  fon  of  Cephis, 
and  the  other  the  fon  of  Leucoiophides,  and  many  others.  But  as  I  was 
without,  I  was  not  able  to  learn  what  was  the  fubje£t  of  their  difcourfe, 
though  I  very  much  defired  to  hear  Prodicus  :  for  he  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
man  perfedlly  wife  and  divine.  But  a  certain  humming  found  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  chamber  through  the  grave  tone  of  his  voice,  prevented  me 
from  hearing  diftindlly  what  he  faid.  Juft  as  we  had  entered,  Alcibiades, 
the  beautiful  as  you  fay,  and  as  I  am  perfuaded  he  is,  and  Critias  the  fon  of 
Callaifchrus,  came  after  us. 

After  we  had  entered  therefore,  and  had  difcuifed  certain  trifling  particu¬ 
lars,  and  confidered  what  puffed,  we  went  to  Protagoras ;  and  I  faid,  O  Pro¬ 
tagoras,  I  and  Hippocrates  are  come  to  fee  you. — Would  you  with,  faid  he,  to 
fpeak  with  me  alone,  or  in  the  prefence  of  others  ? — It  makes  no  difference,  I 
replied,  to  us;  but  when  you  hear  on  what  account  we  come,  you  yourfelf 
ffiall  determine  this. — What  is  it  then,  faid  he,  that  hath  brought  you  ? — -Hip¬ 
pocrates  here  is  our  countryman,  the  fon  of  Apollodorus,  and  is  of  a  great 

1  See  the  nth  Book  of  the  Odyffey,  where  Ulyfles  is  reprefented  converting  with  the  {hades  of 
the  dead  in  Hades.  Plato,  by  alluding  to  this  part  of  the  Odyffey,  doubtlefs  intended  to.infinuate,. 
as  Dacier  well  obferves,  that  thefe  fophifts  are  not  real  men,  but  only  the  phantoms  and  thadows 
of  men. 
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and  happy  family,  and  feems  to  contend  with  his  equals  in  age  for  natural  en¬ 
dowments.  But  he  delires  to  become  illuftrious  in  the  city  ;  and  he  thinks 
that  he  fhall  efpecially  effedt  this  if  he  affociates  with  you.  Confider,  there¬ 
fore,  whether  it  is  proper  for  him  to  converfe  alone  with  you  about  thefe  parti¬ 
culars,  or  in  conjundtion  with  others. — Your  forethought,  faid  he,  Socrates, 
with  refpedl  to  me  is  right.  For  a  ifranger  who  goes  to  great  cities,  and 
perfuades  young  people  of  the  greateff  quality  to  leave  the  affociations  both  of 
their  kindred  and  others,  both  the  young  and  the  old,  and  adhere  to  him 
alone,  that  they  may  become  better  men  by  his  converfation,  ought  in  doing 
this  to  be  cautious.  For  things  of  this  kind  are  attended  with  no  fmall 
envy,  together  with  much  malevolence  and  many  ffratagems.  I  fay  indeed 
that  the  fophifiic  art  is  antient,  but  that  thofe  men  who  firft  profeffed  it, 
fearing  the  hatred  to  which  it  would  be  expofed,  fought  to  conceal  it,  fome 
with  the  veil  of  poetry,  as  Homer,  Hefiod,  and  Simonides,  and  others  with 
that  of  the  myfteries  and  prophecy,  as  Orpheus  and  Mufaeus,  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers.  I  perceive  alfo,  that  fome  have  called  this  art  gymnaftic,  as  Iccus  of 
Tarentum,  and  as  a  fophifl:  at  prefent  does  who  is  inferior  to  none,  viz. 
Herodicus  the  Selymbrianian,  who  was  originally  of  Megara.  But  your 
Agathocles,  who  was  a  great  fophifl,  Pythoclides  of  Ceos,  and  many  others, 
concealed  it  under  the  veil  of  mufic.  All  thefe,  as  1  faid,  being  afraid  of 
envy,  employed  thefe  arts  as  veils.  I  however,  in  this  particular,  do  not  ac¬ 
cord  with  all  thefe  :  for  I  think  they  did  not  effedt  any  thing  which  they 
wifhed  to  accomplifh ;  fince  thefe  concealments  are  underftood  by  men  of  great 
authority  in  cities.  The  vulgar  indeed  do  not  perceive  them  ;  but  praife 
certain  things  which  they  hear  from  the  fophifts.  This  fubterfuge  therefore, 
not  being  attended  with  any  effedt,  but  becoming  apparent,  necelfarily  fhows 
the  great  folly  of  him  that  attempts  it,  and  makes  men  much  more  inimical : 
for  they  think  that  a  man  of  this  kind  is  crafty  in  every  thing.  I  therefore 
have  taken  an  oppofite  path :  for  I  acknowledge  myfelf  to  be  a  fophifl,  and  a 
teacher  of  men  :  and  I  think  that  by  this  ingenuous  confefiion  I  avoid  envy 
more  fafely  than  by  diffimulation.  I  alfo  direct  my  attention  to  other  things 
betides  this  ;  fo  that,  as  I  may  fay,  with  the  affiftance  of  Divinity,  I  have  fuf- 
fered  nothing  dire  through  confeffing  that  I  am  a  fophifl ;  though  1  have  ex- 
ercifed  this  art  many  years :  for  my  age  is  very  great,  and  I  am  old  enough 
to  be  the  father  of  any  one  of  you.  So  that  it  will  be  by  far  the  mofl  plea- 
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fant  to  me,  if  you  difcourfe  with  me  concerning  thefe  particulars  in  the 
prefence  of  all  thofe  that  are  in  the  houfe. 

I  then,  fufpedling  that  he  wifhed  to  exhibit  himfelf  to  Prodicus  and  Hip- 
pias,  and  to  boafi:  that  we  came  to  him  as  being  enamoured  of  his  wifdom, 
faid.  Why  may  not  Prodicus  and  Hippias  be  called,  and  thofe  that  are  with 
him,  that  they  may  hear  us  ? — By  all  means,  faid  Protagoras,  let  them  be 
called.— Callias  therefore  faid,  Shall  we  prepare  feats  for  you,  that  you  may 
difcourfe  fitting  ? — It  was  agreed  to  be  proper  fo  to  do.  And  at  the  fame 
time  all  of  us  being  pleafed,  as  thofe  that  were  to  hear  wife  men  converfe, 
took  hold  of  the  benches  and  couches,  and  difpofed  them  near  to  Hippias  ;  for 
the  benches  had  been  there  previoufly  placed.  In  the  interim  came  Callias 
and  Alcibiadcs,  bringing  with  them  Prodicus,  who  had  then  rifen  from  his  bed, 
and  thofe  that  were  with  him.  When  therefore  we  were  all  feated,  Now,  So¬ 
crates,  faid  Protagoras,  you  may  tell  me  before  all  this  company  what  you  a 
little  before  mentioned  to  me  about  this  youth.  And  I  faid,  My  exordium, 
O  Protagoras,  is  that  which  I  employed  before,  viz.  with  what  defign  we 
came  to  you.  Hippocrates  then,  here,  is  defirous  of  your  converfe  ;  and  fays 
he  fhall  gladly  hear  what  advantage  he  fhall  derive  from  alfociating  with  you. 
This  is  all  we  have  to  fay  to  you. — Protagoras  then  faid  in  reply,  O  young 
man,  the  advantage  which  you  will  derive  from  affociating  with  me  is  this, 
that  on  the  day  in  which  you  come  to  me  you  will  go  home  better  than  you 
was  before  ;  you  will  alfo  be  more  improved  on  the  fecond  than  on  the  firfi: 
day,  and  you  will  always  find  that  you  have  every  day  advanced  in  improve¬ 
ment. — And  I,  hearing  him,  faid,  O  Protagoras,  this  is  by  no  means  wonderful, 
but  it  is  fit  that  it  fhould  be  fo ;  fince  you  alfo,  though  fo  old  and  fo  wife, 
would  become  better,  if  any  one  fhould  teach  you  what  you  do  not  know. 
But  that  is  not  what  we  require.  But  juffc  as  if  Hippocrates  here  fhould 
immediately  change  his  mind,  and  fhould  defire  to  afTociate  with  the  youth 
lately  arrived  at  this  place,  Zeuxippus  the  fon  of  Heracletus,  and  coming 
to  him  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  is  now  come  to  you,  fhould  hear  from  him 
the  fame  things  as  he  has  heard  from  you,  that  every  day  by  affociating  with 
him  he  would  become  better,  and  advance  in  improvement ;  if  he  fhould 
afk  him,  In  what  do  you  fay  I  fhall  become  better,  and  advance  in  proficiency, 
Zeuxippus  would  anfwer  him,i  In  the  art  of  painting.  And  if  he  were  to 

affociate  with  the  Theban  Orthagoras,  and  fhould  hear  from  him  the  fame 
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things  as  he  has  heard  from  you,  and  fhould  afk  him  111  what  he  would 
daily  become  better  by  aflociating  with  him,  he  would  reply,  In  the  art  of 
playing  on  the  pipe.  In  like  manner  do  you  alfo  reply  to  the  youth,  and  to 
me  aiking  for  him :  for  you  fay  that  Hippocrates  here,  by  aflociating  with 
Protagoras,  will  daily  become  better  and  advance  in  improvement ;  tell  us 
then,  O  Protagoras,  in  what  he  will  make  this  proficiency  ? — Protagoras,  on 
hearing  me  thus  fpeak,  faid,  You  interrogate  well,  Socrates,  and  I  rejoice  to 
anfwer  thofe  who  afk  in  a  becoming  manner.  For  Hippocrates,  if  he  comes 
to  me,  will  not  luffer  that  which  he  would  fuffer  by  aflociating  with  any 
other  of  the  fophifts.  Other  fophifts  indeed  injure  youth  :  for  they  force 
them  to  apply  to  arts  which  they  are  unwilling  to  learn,  by  teaching  them 
arithmetic,  aftronomy,  geometry,  and  mufic.  And  at  the  fame  time  looking 
at  Hippias  r,  he  added,  But  he  who  comes  to  me,  will  not  learn  any  thing 
elfe  than  that  for  the  fake  of  which  he  came.  The  difcipline  too  which  he 
acquires  from  me  is  the  ability  of  confulting  well  about  his  domeftic  affairs, 
fo  that  he  may  govern  his  houfe  in  the  bed:  manner,  and  fo  that  he  may  be 
capable  of  laying  and  doing  all  that  is  advantageous  for  his  country. — I  un* 
derftand  you,  I  replied  :  for  you  appear  to  me  to  fpeak  of  the  political  art, 
and  to  profefs  to  make  men  good  citizens. — This,  faid  he,  is  the  profeflion 
which  I  announce. — What  a  beautiful  artifice,  faid  I,  you  poffefs  !  if  you  do 
poffefs  it.  For  nothing  elfe  is  to  be  faid  to  you  than  that  which  I  conceive. 
For  I,  O  Protagoras,  do  not  think  that  this  can  be  taught,  and  yet  I  cannot 
difbelieve  what  you  fay.  It  is  juft,  however,  that  I  fhould  inform  you 
whence  I  think  it  cannot  be  taught,  nor  by  men  be  procured  for  men.  For 
I,  as  well  as  the  other  Greeks,  fay  that  the  Athenians  are  wife.  I  fee,  there¬ 
fore,  when  we  are  collected  in  the  affembly,  and  when  it  is  neceffary  to  do 
fomething  refpedling  the  building  of  houfes,  that  the  architedls  being  fent 
for,  are  confulted  about  the  bufinefs ;  but  that  when  fomething  is  to  be  done 
concerning  the  building  of  fhips,  fhipwrights  are  confulted  ;  and  in  a  fimilar 
manner  with  refpefr  to  other  things  which  they  think  may  be  taught  and 
learnt.  But  if  any  other  perfon  whom  they  do  not  think  to  be  an  artift  at¬ 
tempts  to  give  them  advice  in  thefe  particulars,  though  he  may  be  very  fine 
and  rich  and  noble,  they  pay  no  more  attention  to  him  on  this  account,  but 

1  Protagoras  fays  this,  becaufe  Hippias  profeffed  to  be  very  fkilful  in  thefe  fclences. 
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laugh  and  make  a  noife,  until  he  either  defrfts  from  {peaking  through  the 
difturbance,  or  till  the  archers,  by  order  of  the  magiftrates,  lead  or  carry 
him  out.  In  this  manner  therefore  they  a6t  refpe&ing  things  which  pertain 
to  art.  But  when  it  is  requisite  to  confult  about  any  thing  which  relates  to 
the  government  of  the  city,  then  the  builder,  the  brazier,  the  fhoemaker, 
the  merchant,  and  the  failor,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  noble  and  the  ig¬ 
noble,  rife,  and  hmilarly  give  their  advice,  and  no  one  difturbs  them,  as  was 
the  cafe  with  the  others,  as  perfons  who,  though  they  have  never  learnt  nor 
have  had  a  preceptor,  yet  attempt  to  give  advice.  For  it  is  evident  that  they 
do  not  think  this  can  be  taught.  Nor  does  this  take  place  only  in  public 
affairs,  but  in  private  concerns  alfo  ;  the  wife  ft  and  beft  of  the  citizens  are 
not  able  to  impart  to  others  the  virtue  which  they  poffefs.  For  Pericles,  the 
father  of  thefe  youths,  has  beautifully  and  well  intruded  them  in  thofe 
things  which  are  taught  by  mafters  ;  but  in  thofe  things  in  which  he  is  wife, 
he  has  neither  himfelf  inftrudted  them,  nor  has  he  fent  them  to  another  to 
be  inifrudled  ;  but  they,  feeding  as  it  were  without  reftraint,  wander  about,  to 
fee  if  they  can  cafually  meet  with  virtue.  If  you  will  too,  this  very  fame 
man  Pericles,  being  the  tutor  of  Clinias  the  younger  brother  of  this  Alcibiades, 
feparated  them,  fearing  the  former  fhould  be  corrupted  by  the  latter,  and 
lent  Clinias  to  be  educated  by  Ariphron.  Before,  however,  fix  months  had 
clap-fed,  Ariphron,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  him,  returned  him  to 
Pericles,  I  could  alfo  mention  many  others  to  you,  who  being  themfelves 
good  men,  never  made  any  other  man  better,  neither  of  their  kindred  nor 
Grangers.  I  therefore,  O  Protagoras,  looking  to  thefe  things,  do  not  think 
that  virtue  can  be  taught.  When,  however,  I  hear  you  averting  thefe  things, 

I  waver,  and  am  of  opinion  that  you  fpeak  to  the  purpofe,  becaufe  I  think 
that  you  are  {killed  in  many  things,  and  that  you  have  learned  many  and 
difcovered  fome  things  ourfelf.  If,  therefore,  you  can  more  clearly  (how 
us,  that  virtue  may  be  taught,  do  not  be  envious,  but  demonftrate  this  to  us. 

Indeed,  Socrates,:  faid  he,  I  (hall  not  be  envious.  But  whether  {hall  I  fhow 
you  this  by  relating  a  fable,  as  an  older  to  younger  men,  or  {hall  I  difcufs 
it  by  argument  ?  Many,  therefore,  of  thofe  that  fat  with  him,  left  it  to  his 
choice.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  me,  faid  he,  that  it  will  be  more  agreeable 
to  you  to  relate  a  fable. 
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u  There  was  a  time,  then,  when  the  gods  were  alone  1 ,  but  the  mortal  genera 
did  not  exift.  But  when  the  deftined  time  of  generation  came  to  thefe,  the 
gods  falhioned  them  within  the  earth,  by  mixing  earth  and  fire  together  ; 
and  fuch  things  as  are  mingled  with  thefe  two  elements.  And  when  they 
were  about  to  lead  them  into  light,  theycommanded  Prometheus  and  Epime- 
theus2  to  diflribute  to  and  adorn  each  with  thole  powers  which  were  adapted 
to  their  nature.  But  Epimetheus  requefted  Prometheus  that  he  might  dis¬ 
tribute  thefe  powers  :  And,  faid  he,  do  you  attend  to  my  diftribution.  And 
having  thus  perfuaded  him,  he  diftributed.  But  in  his  diftributing,  he  gave 
to  Some  ftrensth  without  fwiftnefs,  and  adorned  with  fwiftnefs  the  more 
imbecile.  Some  he  alfo  armed  ;  but  giving  to  others  an  unarmed  nature,  he 
devifed  a  certain  other  power  for  their  Security.  For  thoSe  whom  he  had 
inverted  with  a  Small  body,  he  either  enabled  to  fly  away  through  wings,  or 
diftributed  them  in  a  Subterranean  habitation  ;  but  thofe  whom  he  had  in- 
creaSed  in  magnitude  he  preferved  by  their  bulk.  And  thus  equalizing,  he 
diftributed  other  things,  taking  care  that  no  genus  fhould  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  preservation. 

“  After,  then,  he  had  Secured  them  from  mutual  deftruclion,  he  took  care 
to  defend  them  againft  the  injuries  of  the  air  and  SeaSons,  by  clothing  them 
with  thick  hairs  and  Solid  ikins,  So  that  they  might  be  Sufficiently  protedted  in 
the  winter  frofts  and  Summer  heats  ;  and  So  that  thefe  very  things  might  be¬ 
come  appropriate  and  Spontaneous  beds  to  each  when  they  went  to  reft. 
Under  their  feet,  likewife,  he  partly  added  arms,  and  partly  hairs  and  Solid 
and  bloodlefs  Heins.  He  alfo  imparted  to  different  animals  different  nutri¬ 
ment  ;  to  Some,  indeed,  herbs  from  the  earth,  to  others  the  fruits  of  trees, 
and  to  others  roots.  There  were  Some  alfo  whom  he  permitted  to  feed  on 
the  fleffi  of  other  animals :  and  to  Some,  indeed,  he  gave  the  power  of  gene¬ 
rating  but  a  few  of  their  own  Species,  but  to  thofe  that  are  devoured  by  thefe  • 
he  imparted  fecundity,  thus  extending  Safety  to  the  race.  However,  as  Epi- 

1  By  this  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  a  divine  is  prior  to  a  mortal  nature,  according  to 
caufai,  but  not  according  to  temporal,  priority.  For,  whatever  Divinity  produces,  it  produces 
continually;  and  hence  every  effect  proceeding  from  a  divine  caufe  is  confubfillent  with  that 
caiife,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fhadow  with  its  forming  Pubftance. 

2  Prometheus,  as  we  have  obferved  in  the  notes  on  the  Gorgias,  is  the  infpe&ive  guardian  of 
the  defeent  of  the  rational  foul  ;  and  Epimetheus  is  the  guardian  of  the  irrational  foul. 

q  2  metheus 
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metheus  was  not  very  wife,  he  ignorantly  beftowed  all  his  powers  on  irra¬ 
tional  animals;  but  the  human  race  ftill  remained  unadorned  by  him.  Pro¬ 
metheus,  therefore,  came  to  him  while  he  was  doubting,  and  conlidered  the 
didribution  which  he  had  made.  And  he  faw  that  other  animals  were  well  pro¬ 
vided  for,  but  that  man  was  naked,  without  fhoes,  without  a  bed,  and  unarmed. 
But  now  the  fatal  day  was  arrived,  in  which  it  was  neceffary  that  man  fhould 
emerge  from  the  earth  into  light.  Prometheus,  therefore,  being  dubious 
what  fafety  he  could  find  for  man,  ftole  the  artificial  wifdom  of  Vulcan  and 
Minerva  *,  together  with  fire  ;  fince  it  was  impoflible  that  the  pofTeffion  of 
this  wifdom  could  be  ufeful  without  fire;  and  thus  he  imparted  it  to  man. 
By  thefe  means,  therefore,  man  pofTeffed  the  wifdom  pertaining  to  life.  He 
had  not,  however,  political  wifdom.  For  this  was  with  Jupiter;  and  Pro¬ 
metheus  was  no  longer  permitted  to  afcend  to  the  citadel,  the  habitation  of 
Jupiter  a.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  guards  of  Jupiter  were  terrible. 
Prometheus,  therefore,  fecretely  entered  into  the  common  habitation  of  Mi¬ 
nerva  and  Vulcan,  in  which  the  arts  were  exercifed  ;  and  ftealing  the  fiery 
art  from  Vulcan,  and  the  other  from  Minerva,  he  gave  them  to  man  ;  and 
from  this  arifes  the  fertility  of  human  life.  But  Prometheus  afterwards,  as 
it  is  faid,  through  Epimetheus,  was  punifhed  for  his  theft.  Since,  however, 
man  became  a  partaker  of  a  divine  allotment,  in  the  firft  place  through  this 
alliance  with  divinity,  he  alone  of  the  other  animals  believed  that  there  were 
gods,  and  endeavoured  that  the  altars  and  ftatues  of  the  gods  fhould  be 
eftablifhed.  In  the  next  place  he  articulately  diftinguifhed  by  art,  voice  and 

1  In  thefe  two  divinities  the  caufe  of  all  arts  is  primarily  comprehended  :  the  former  of  thefe 
firft  imparting  the  fabricative  power  which  the  arts  poftefs  ;  and  the  latter  illuminating  them  with 
that  which  is  gnoftic  and  intellectual. 

a  Prometheus  was  not  permitted  to  afcend  to  the  citadel  of  Jupiter,  with  whom  the  political 
fcience  firft  fubfifts,  becaufe  the  guards  of  Jupiter,  i.  e.  the  Curetes,  who  are  of  an  unpolluted 
guardian  charaCteriftic,  preferve  him  exempt  from  all  partial  caufes,  among  which  Prometheus 
ranks.  Through  thefe  guardians  alfo,  being  firmly  eftablithed  in  himfelf,  he  pervades  through  all 
things  without  impediment,  and  being  prefent  to  all  his  progeny,  is  expanded  above  wholes  ac¬ 
cording  to  fupreme  tranfcendency.  The  citadel  alfo  of  Jupiter  (fays  Proclus,  in  Plat.  Theol. 
p.  299),  according  to  the  rumours  of  theologifts,  is  a  fymbol  of  intellectual  circulation  and  of  the 
higheft  fummit  of  Olympus,  which  all  the  wife  fufpend  from  Jupiter’s  intellectual  place  offurvey. 
To  this  place  likewife  (he  adds)  Jupiter  extends  all  the  mundane  gods,  thence  imparting  to  them 
intellectual  powers,  divine  light,  and  vivific  illuminations. 
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names,  and  invented  houfes  and  garments,  fhoes  and  beds,  and  nourifh- 
ment  from  the  earth.  But  men,  being  thus  provided  for  in  the  beginning, 
lived  difperfed  ;  for  cities  were  not :  hence  they  were  deftroyed  by  wild 
beafts,  through  being  every  where  more  imbecile  than  them  ;  and  the  fabri¬ 
cating  art  was  indeed  a  fufficient  aid  to  them  for  nutriment,  but  was  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  war  with  wild  beafts  :  for  they  had  not  yet  the  political  art, 
of  which  the  military  is  a  part.  They  fought  therefore  to  collect  them- 
felves  together,  and  to  fave  themfelves,  building  for  this  purpofe  cities. 
When,  however,  they  were  thus  collected  in  a  body,  they  injured  each  other, 
as  not  poffeffing  the  political  art;  fo  that,  again  being  difperfed,  they  were 
deftroyed  by  the  beafts.  Jupiter,  therefore,  fearing  for  our  race,  left  it 
fhould  entirely  perifh,  fent  Hermes,  and  ordered  him  to  bring  Shame  and 
Juftice  to  men,  that  thefe  two  might  be  the  ornaments  and  the  bonds  of 
cities,  and  the  conciliators  of  friendfhip.  Hermes,  therefore,  afked  after 
what  manner  he  (hould  give  Shame  and  Juftice  to  men.  Whether,  faid 
he,  as  the  arts  are  diftributed,  fo  alfo  ftiall  I  diftribute  thefe  ?  for  they  are 
diftributed  as  follows  : — One  man  who  poffeffes  the  medicinal  art  is  fuffi¬ 
cient  for  many  private  perfons ;  and  in  a  fimilar  manner  other  artificers. 
Shall  I,  therefore,  thus  infert  Shame  and  Juftice  in  men  ?  or  ffiall  I  diftri¬ 
bute  them  to  all  ? — To  all,  faid  Jupiter,  and  let  all  be  partakers  of  them : 
for  cities  will  not  fubfift,  if  a  few  only  participate  of  thefe,  as  of  the  other 
arts.  Publifh  alfo  this  law  in  my  name,  that  he  who  is  incapable  of  partak¬ 
ing  of  Shame  and  Juftice  (hall  be  punifhed  as  the  peft  of  the  city.” 

Thus,  Socrates,  and  on  this  account,  both  others  and  the  Athenians,  w  hen 
they  difcourl'e  concerning  building,  or  any  other  fabricative  art,  think  that  a 
few  only  (hould  be  confulted  ;  and  if  any  one  unfkilled  in  thefe  affairs  offers 
to  give  advice,  they  do  not  allow  him,  as  you  fay  ;  and  it  is  reafonable,  as  I  fay, 
that  they  {hould  not.  But  when  they  proceed  to  a  confultation  concerning 
political  virtue,  the  whole  of  which  confifts  from  juftice  and  temperance, 
they  very  properly  permit  every  man  to  fpeak ;  becaufe  it  is  fit  that  every 
one  fhould  partake  of  this  virtue,  or  there  can  be  no  cities.  This,  Socrates, 
is  the  caufe  of  that  which  was  doubted.  And  that  you  may  not  think  I  de¬ 
ceive  you  in  afferting  that  all  men  in  reality  think  that  every  man  participates 
of  juftice,  and  of  the  reft  of  politic  virtue,  take  this  as  an  argument:  in  other 
arts,  as  you  fay,  if  any  one  afferts  that  he  is  a  good  piper,  or  {killed  in  any 
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other  art  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  thofe  that  hear  him  either  laugh  at,  or  are 
indignant  with  him,  and  his  friends  admonifhhim  as  one  infane  ;  but  in  jus¬ 
tice  and  the  other  political  virtue,  though  it  be  known  that  a  certain  perfon 
is  unjusft,  yet  if  he  afferts  the  truth  of  himfelf  before  the  multitude,  they  think 
that  he  is  infane,  and  that  he  fnould  not  unfold  his  iniquity ;  and  they  fay 
that  all  men  fhould  acknowledge  themfelves  to  be  juft,  whether  they  are  or 
not ;  or  that  he  who  does  not  pretend  that  he  is  juft  muft  be  mad  ;  as  if  it 
were  neceffary  that  every  one  fhould,  in  a  certain  refpedt,  partake  of  juftice, 
or  no  longer  be  a  man.  I  fay  thefe  things,  to  fhow  that  every  man  is  very 
properly  permitted  to  give  his  advice  concerning  this  virtue,  becaufe  every 
one  is  thought  to  be  a  partaker  of  it.  But  that  men  do  not  think  that  it  fub- 
ftfts  from  nature,  nor  from  chance,  but  that  it  may  be  taught  and  obtained 
by  ftudv,  this  I  will  in  the  next  place  endeavour  to  fhow  you.  No  one  is 
.enraged  with  another  on  account  of  thofe  evils  which  he  thinks  arife  either 
from  nature  or  art ;  nor  does  he  admonifh,  or  teach,  or  punifh  the  poffeffors 
of  thefe  evils  in  order  to  make  them  otherwife  than  they  are;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  pities  them.  Thus,  for  inftance,  who  would  be  fo  mad  as  to  repre¬ 
hend  the  deformed,  or  the  little,  or  the  difealed  ?  For  I  think  they  know 
that  thefe  things,  viz.  fuch  as  are  beautiful  and  the  contrary,  happen  to  men 
from  nature  and  fortune.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  think  that  any  one 
poffeffes  certain  evils  from  ftudy,  cuftom,  and  learning,  then  they  are  indig¬ 
nant,  admonifh,  and  punifh ;  among  the  number  of  which  evils  are  injuftice 
and  impiety,  and  in  fhort  every  thing  which  is  contrary  to  political  virtue. 
And  as  this  fpecies  of  virtue  is  obtained  by  ftudy  and  difcipline,  they  are  on 
this  account  indignant  with  and  admonifh  every  one  who  negledts  to  ac¬ 
quire  it.  For  if  you  are  willing,  O  Socrates,  to  eonfider  what  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  the  unjuft  is  able  to  effedt,  this  very  thing  will  teach  you  that 
men  think  virtue  is  to  be  acquired.  For  no  one  endued  with  intellect 
punifhes  him  who  has  adted  unjuftly,  merely  becaufe  he  has  fo  adted  ;  for 
he  who  adts  in  this  manner  punifhes  like  a  wild  beaft,  irrationally.  But  he 
who  endeavours  to  punifh  with  reafon,  does  not  punifh  for  the  fake  of  paft 
guilt  (for  that  which  has  been  done  cannot  be  undone),  but  for  the  fake  of 
future  injuftice,  that  neither  this  offender  himfelf,  nor  any  other  who  fees 
him  punifhed,  may  again  adt  unjuftly.  And  he  who  has  this  conception  muft 
be  perfuaded  that  virtue  may  be  taught :  for  punifhment  is  inflicted  for  the 
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fake  of  turning  others  from  guilt.  All,  therefore,  that  punifh,  as  well  pii- 
vately  as  publicly,  have  this  opinion.  And  both  other  men,  and  efpecially 
the  Athenians  your  fellow  citizens,  take  vengeance  on  and  punifh  thole 
whom  they  think  have  a<51ed  unjufUy  ;  fo  that,  according  to  this  realoning,  the 
Athenians  alfo  are  among  the  number  of  thole  who  think  that  virtue  may  be 
acquired  and  taught.  Very  properly,  therefore,  do  your  fellow  citizens  ad¬ 
mit  the  brazier  and  fhoemaker  to  give  advice  in  political  concerns  ;  and,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  Socrates,  it  has  been  fufficientlv  demonftrated  to  you  that 
they  conlider  virtue  as  a  thing  which  may  be  taught  and  acquired. 

There  ftill,  however,  remains  the  doubt  which  you  introduced  concerning 
illuifrious  men,  viz.  on  what  account  they  teach  their  fons,  and  make  them 
wife  in  things  which  may  be  obtained  from  preceptors,  but  do  not  render 
them  better  than  others  in  the  virtue  for  which  they  themfelves  are  re¬ 
nowned.  In  order  to  remove  this  doubt,  Socrates,  I  fhall  no  longer  em¬ 
ploy  a  fable,  but  argument.  For  thus  conceive  :  whether  is  there  any  one 
thing  or  not,  of  which  it  is  necelfary  all  the  citizens  Ihould  partake,  or  a 
city  cannot  fubfift  ?  In  this  thing  your  doubt  is  lolved,  but  by  no  means 
otherwife.  For  if  there  is  this  one  thing,  which  is  neither  the  art  of  the 
architedl,  nor  of  the  brazier,  nor  potter,  but  is  juftice,  and  temperance, 
and  holinefs,  and  in  fhort  the  virtue  of  man  ;  if  this  be  the  thing,  of  which 
it  is  necelfary  all  fhould  partake,  and  together  with  which  every  man  Ihould 
learn  and  perform  whatever  elfe  he  wifhes  to  learn  or  do,  but  by  no  means 
without  this;  or  if  he  does  not  partake  of  it,  that  he  fhould  be  taught  and 
punifhed,  whether  boy,  or  man,  or  woman,  till  through  punifhment  he  be¬ 
comes  better  ;  and  he  who  is  not  obedient,  when  punilhed  or  taught,  is  ba- 
nifhed  from  the  city,  or  put  to  death  as  one  incurable ;  if  this  then  be  the 
cale,  and  thofe  illuftrious  men  teach  their  children  other  things,  but 
not  this,  conliderrR  how  wonderful  a  manner  they  become  excellent  men  : 
for  we  have  fhown  that  they  think  virtue  may  be  taught  both  privately  and 
publicly.  But  lince  it  may  be  taught,  do  you  think  that  fathers  teach  their 
children  other  things,  the  ignorance  of  which  is  neither  attended  with  death 
nor  a  penalty;  but  that  in  other  things  in  which  a  penalty,  death,  and  exile  are 
the  punifhments  attendant  on  their  children,  when  they  are  not  inftrudted 
nor  exerciied  in  virtue,  and  befides  death,  the  confilcation  of  their  goods, 
and  in  fhort  the  ruin  of  their  families,  they  neither  teach  them  thefe  things. 
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nor  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  that  they  may  acquire  them  r  It  is  necef- 
fary  to  think,  Socrates,  that  fathers,  beginning  with  their  children  when  they 
are  very  young,  will  teach  and  admonilh  them  as  long  as  they  live.  For  as  foon 
as  a  boy  underftands  what  is  faid  to  him,  his  nurfe,  mother,  pedagogue, and  the 
father  himfelf,  ftrive  to  the  utmoft  that  the  boy  may  become  a  moft  excellent 
charadter ;  teaching  and  pointing  out  to  him,  in  every  word  and  deed,  that  this  is 
juft,  and  that  unjuft  ;  that  this  is  beautiful  and  that  bafe;  and  that  this  is  holy, 
and  that  unholy  :  likewife  that  he  Ihould  do  thefe  things,  and  not  thofe. 
And  if  the  boy  is  willingly  perfuaded,  they  think  they  have  done  well;  but 
if  not,  they  form  him  to  redtitude  by  threats  and  blows,  as  if  he  were  a  dif- 
torted  and  bent  piece  of  wood.  In  the  next  place  they  fend  him  to  mafters, 
and  thefe  they  much  more  enjoin  to  pay  attention  to  the  morals  of  the  boys, 
than  to  the  teaching  them  to  read  and  play  on  the  harp.  The  preceptors  like¬ 
wife  take  care  of  the  children  ;  and  when  the  boys  have  learnt  their  letters, 
and  their  attention  is  diredled  to  the  meaning  of  what  they  read,  inftead  of 
oral  precepts,  the  mafters  give  them  the  compofitions  of  the  beft  poets  to 
read,  and  compel  them  to  commit  them  to  memory  ;  becaufe  in  thefe  there 
are  many  admonitions,  and  many  tranfadlions,  and  praifes,  and  encomiums, 
of  antient  illuftrious  men,  that  the  boy  may  be  zealous  to  imitate  them,  and 
may  delire  to  become  a  fimilar  character.  The  mafters  of  the  harp  alfo  do 
other  things  of  alike  kind  ;  for  they  pay  attention  to  temperance,  and  take 
care  that  the  boys  do  not  commit  any  vice.  Belides  this  too,  when  they  have 
learnt  to  play  on  the  harp,  they  teach  them  the  compofitions  of  other  good 
lyric  poets,  finging  them  to  the  harp  ;  and  they  compel  rhythms  and  harmo¬ 
nies  to  become  familiar  to  the  fouls  of  the  boys,  that  becoming  milder,  more 
orderly,  and  more  harmonious,  they  may  be  more  able  both  to  fpeak  and  adt  ; 
for  every  life  of  man  requires  rhythm  and  harmony.  Further  ftill,  befides 
thefe  things,  they  fend  them  to  mafters  of  exercife,  that  their  bodies  being 
rendered  better,  may  be  ufefully  fubfervient  to  the  rational  part  of  the  foul, 
and  that  they  may  not  be  compelled  to  cowardice,  through  the  depravity  of 
their  bodies,  in  war  and  other  actions.  And  thefe  things  are  done  by  thofe 
who  are  mod  able  to  do  them:  but  the  moft  able  are  the  moft  wealthy  ; 
and  the  fons  of  thefe  begin  their  exercifes  the  earlieft,  and  continue  them  the 
longeft.  But  when  they  leave  their  mafters,  the  city  compels  them  to  learn 
the  laws,  and  to  live  according  to  the  paradigm  of  thefe,  that  they  may  not 
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a£t  cafually  from  themfelves  ;  but  in  reality,  juft  as  writing  mafters  give  their 
fcholars,  who  have  not  yet  learnt  to  write  well,  letters  to  be  traced  over  by 
them  which  they  have  written,  and  thus  compel  them  to  write  conformably 
to  their  copy  ;  fo  the  city  prefcribing  laws  which  were  the  inventions  of  il- 
hiftrious  and  antient  legiflators,  compels  them  to  govern  and  to  be  governed 
according  to  thefe.  But  it  punifhes  him  who  tranfgreffes  thefe ;  and  the 
name  which  is  given  to  this  punifhment,  both  by  you,  and  in  many  other 
places,  is  tu9w*»,  corrections,  as  if  it  were  juftice  correcting  depravity. 

As  fo  much  attention  therefore  is  paid,  both  privately  and  publicly,  to  vir¬ 
tue,  can  you  ftill  wonder  and  doubt,  O  Socrates,  whether  virtue  may  be 
taught  ?  It  is  not,  however,  proper  to  wonder  that  it  can  be  taught,  but  it 
would  be  much  more  wonderful  if  this  were  not  the  cafe.  But  why  then  are 
unworthy  fons  frequently  the  offspring  of  worthy  fathers  ?  Learn  again  the 
reafon  of  this.  For  this  is  not  wonderful,  if  what  I  have  before  laid  is  true, 
that  this  thing  virtue  ought  not  to  be  peculiar  to  any  one  perfon,  in  order  to 
the  exiftence  of  a  city.  For  if  this  be  the  cafe,  as  1  fay  (and  it  is  fo  the 
moft  of  all  things),  conftder  and  feledt  any  other  ftudy  and  difcipline  whatever. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  fuppofe  that  this  city  could  not  fubfift  unlefs  we  were  all 
of  us  players  on  the  pipe,  ftiould  we  not  all  apply  ourfelves  to  this  inftru- 
ment  ?  and  would  not  every  one  teach  every  one,  both  privately  and  pub- 
lickly,  to  play  on  it  ?  and  would  he  not  reprove  him  who  played  unikilfully, 
and  this  without  any  envy  ?  Juft  as  now,  no  one  envies  or  conceals  things 
juft  and  legal,  as  is  the  cafe  in  other  arts.  For  mutual  juftice  and  virtue  are, 

I  think,  advantageous  to  us  :  and  on  this  account  every  one  moft  willingly 
difcourfes  about  and  teaches  things  juft  and  legal.  If  then  in  playing  on  the  pipe 
we  are  thus  difpofed,  with  all  alacrity  and  without  referve,  to  teach  each  other, 
do  you  think,  Socrates,  faid  he,  that  the  fons  of  the  moft  excellent  players  on  the 
pipe  would  become  good  pipers,  rather  than  the  fons  of  bad  players  on  this  in- 
ftrument?  I  indeed  think  not;  but  the  boy  moft  happily  born  for  that  art 
would  be  found  to  be  him  who  made  the  greateft  proficiency  ;  and  he  who 
was  not  naturally  adapted  for  it  would  purfue  it  without  glory.  And  the  fon 
of  an  excellent  piper  would  often  be  unlkilled  in  that  art  ;  and  again,  a  good 
piper  would  frequently  be  the  offspring  of  a  bad  one.  However,  they  would 
be  all  fufficiently  excellent,  if  compared  with  the  unikilful,  and  with  thofe 
who  know  nothing  of  the  piper’s  art.  In  like  manner  think  that  the  man 
vol.  v.  -  r  who 
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who  appears  to  you  to  be  the  mod  unjuft  of  thofe  who  are  nurtured  by  the 
laws,  and  among  men,  is  juft  and  the  artificer  of  this  thing  (juftice),  if  he  is 
compared  with  men,  who  have  neither  difcipline,  nor  courts  of  juftice,  nor 
laws,  nor  any  neceffity  which  compels  them  to  pay  every  attention  to  virtue 
but  are  mere  favages,  fuch  as  thofe  which  Pherecrates  the  poet  caufed  to  be 
a&ed  laft  year,  during  the  feftivals  of  Bacchus.  And  if  you  thould  chance  to 
be  among  fuch  men  as  the  mifanthropes  in  that  play,  you  would  rejoice  if  you 
met  witn  Eurybates  and  Phrynendas1,  and  deploring  your  fortune,  you  would 
defire  the  depravity  of  our  men.  But  now  you  are  delicate,  Socrates,  be- 
caufe  all  men  are  teachers  of  virtue  to  the  utmoft  of  their  abilities,  thouo-h 
no  one  appeals  to  you  to  be  fo.  For  it  you  fhouid  fearch  for  the  man  who 
taught  us  to  fpeak  the  Greek  tongue,  he  would  be  no  where  to  be  found  : 
nor,  if  you  were  to  inquire  who  it  is  that  can  teach  the  foils  of  manual  ar¬ 
tificers  this  very  art  which  they  have  learnt  from  their  father,  and  which  both 
the  father  and  the  fellow  artifts  his  friends  exercife,  you  would  not,  I  think, 
O  Socrates,  eafily  find  the  preceptor  of  thefe  ;  but  it  is  every  where  eafy  to 
finci  teachers  of  the  ignorant.  And  thus  it  is  alio  with  refpedt  to  virtue  and 
every  thing  elfe.  We  fhouid  likewife  rejoice,  if  he  who  furpaffes  us  caufes 
us  to  advance  in  virtue,  though  but  in  a  fmall  degree,  among  the  number 
of  which  I  think  I  am  one,  and  that  I  know  in  a  manner,  fuperior  to  other 
men,  what  will  contribute  to  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  and  that  I  am  worthy 
of  the  reward  which  I  receive  for  my  inftruflion,  and  indeed  of  more  than  I 
receive,  as  is  alfo  the  opinion  of  my  difciples.  Hence  this  is  the  bargain 
which  I  ufually  make  :  when  any  one  has  learnt  from  me,  if  he  is  willing,  he 
pays  me  the  fum  of  money  which  I  require  ;  but  if  not,  going  to  a  temple 
and  fwearing  how  much  the  difciplines  which  I  teach  are  worth,  he  depofits 
the  fum  which  he  is  to  pay  me.  And  thus  much,  faid  he,  O  Socrates,  I,  and  the 
fable,  and  argument  have  afferted,  to  prove  that  virtue  may  be  taught  ;  and 
the  Athenians  alfo  are  of  the  fame  opinion.  We  have  likewife  fhown  that  it 
is  not  in  any  refpedt  wonderful  that  depraved  fons  fhouid  be  the  offspring  of  ex¬ 
cellent  fathers,  fince  the  fons  of  Polycletus,  who  are  of  the  fame  age  with 
Paralus  and  Xanthippus,  are  nothing  when  compared  with  their  father  ; 

1  Thefe  were  two  notorious  profligates,  who  had  given  occafion  for  the  proverbs,  ‘‘An  aftion 
of  Eurybates :  it  19  another  Phrynendas,” 
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and  in  like  manner  with  refped  to  the  fons  of  other  artifts.  Thefe,  however, 
are  not  yet  to  be  condemned  ;  for  they  are  young,  and  hope  may  be  yet  en¬ 
tertained  of  their  making  a  proficiency. 

Protagoras  therefore,  having  pointed  out  thefe  and  fimilar  things,  ceafed 
to  fpeak  ;  and  I  having  been  for  a  long  time  charmed,  looked  ftill  at  him,  as 
defiring  to  hear  him  ftill  fpeak.  But  when  I  perceived  that  he  had  in 
reality  finifhed  his  difcourfe,  and  when  1  had  with  difficulty  collected  my- 
felf,  looking  to  Hippocrates  I  faid,  O  Ion  of  Apollodorus,  how  much  do  I 
thank  you  for  having  brought  me  hither  !  For  I  make  much  of  what  I  have 
heard  from  Protagoras  ;  fince  before  this,  I  thought  that  it  was  not  human 
care  by  which  worthy  men  become  worthy,  but  now  I  am  perfuaded  that  it 
is.  There  is  however  a  fmall  impediment  to  my  belief,  which  Protagoras 
will  doubtlefs  eafily  remove,  fince  he  has  unfolded  fo  much.  For  if  fome 
one  fhould  difcourfe  with  any  one  of  the  popular  orators,  perhaps  he  would 
hear  arguments  of  this  kind,  fuch  as  Pericles  delivered,  or  fome  other 
eloquent  man  ;  but  if  fome  one  fhould  afk  them  concerning  any  thing,  they 
like  a  book  would  have  nothing  to  reply,  nor  any  thing  to  fay.  And  if  a 
man  fhould  afk  them  any  trifling  particular  refpefting  what  was  faid,  they 
would  refemble  brafs  when  ftruck,  which  keeps  and  extends  its  found  for  a 
long  time,  unlefs  fome  one  lays  hold  of  it.  For  thus  rhetoricians,  when 
afked  fome  trifling  thing,  reply  in  an  extended  fpeech.  But  Protagoras  here 
is  fufficient  to  deliver  both  long  and  beautiful  difcourfes,  as  he  has  juft  now 
made  it  appear  ;  and  he  is  alfo  fufficient,  when  interrogated,  to  anfwer  with 
brevity,  and  interrogating;,  to  wait  for  and  receive  an  anfwer;  which  can 
be  afterted  but  of  a  few.  Now  then,  O  Protagoras,  I  am  in  want  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  trifling  particular,  and  if  you  anfwer  me  this,  I  fhall  have  all  that  I 
want.  You  fay  that  virtue  may  be  taught ;  and  I,  if  I  could  be  perfuaded  by 
any  man,  fhould  be  perfuaded  by  you.  But  I  beleech  you  to  remove  the 
wonder  which  you  excited  in  my  mind  while  you  were  fpeaking.  For  you 
fay  that  Jupiter  fent  juftice  and  fhame  to  men  ;  and  afterwards,  in  many  parts 
of  your  difcourfe,  you  fpeak  of  juftice,  temperance,  and  fandtity,  and  of  all 
thefe  collectively,  as  if  virtue  were  but  one  thing.  Accurately  explain  to 
me,  therefore,  this  very  thing,  whether  virtue  is  one  certain  thing,  but  the 
parts  of  it  are  juftice,  temperance,  and  fanddity  ;  or  whether  all  thefe  which 
I  have  juft  now  mentioned  are  names  of  one  and  the  lame  thing-  This  it  is 
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which  l  ft  ill  defire  to  know. — But  it  is  eafy,  faid  he,  Socrates,  to  anfwer 
this  queftion,  that  virtue  being  one  thing,  the  particulars  which  vou  have  ad¬ 
duced  are  the  parts  of  it. — But  whether,  faid  I,  are  they  parts,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  mouth,  noftrils,  eyes  and  ears  are  parts  of  the  face?  or  are. 
they  parts  like  the  parts  of  gold,  which  do  not  differ  from  each  other  and 
the  whole,  except  in  magnitude  and  parvitude  ? — It  appears  to  me,  Socrates, 
that  the  parts  of  virtue  have  the  fame  relation  to  the  whole,  as  the  parts  of 
the  face  to  the  whole  face. — Whether  then,  faid  I,  do  different  men  receive 
a  different  part  of  virtue  ?  or  is  it  neceffary  that  he  who  receives  one  part 
fhould  poffefs  all  the  parts  of  virtue  r — By  no  means,  faid  he  ;  fince  many 
men  are  brave,  but  unjuft;  and  others  again  are  juft,  but  not  wife. — But, 
faid  I,  are  thefe  parts  of  virtue,  viz.  wifdom  and  fortitude  ? — Certainly,  the 
moft  of  all  things,  he  replied  ;  and  the  greateft  of  all  the  parts,  is  wifdom. — 
But,  faid  I,  of  thefe  parts,  is  this  one  thing,  and  that  another  ? — Yes. — Has 
each  of  them  alfo  its  proper  power,  in  the  fame  manner  as  each  of  the  parts 
of  the  face?  As  for  inftance,  the  eye  is  not  fimilar  to  the  ears,  nor  is  the 
power  of  it  the  fame  ;  nor  do  any  of  the  other  parts  refemble  each  other, 
nor  are  their  powers  the  fame,  nor  are  they  mutually  fimilar  in  any  other 
refpedf.  Is  it  therefore  thus  alfo  with  the  parts  of  virtue,  fo  that  the  one 
does  not  refemble  the  other,  neither  in  itfelf,  nor  in  its  power  ?  Or  is  it  not 
evident  that  it  is  fo,  fince  it  is  fimilar  to  the  paradigm  which  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  ?— But  it  does  thus  fubfift,  Socrates,  faid  he. — And  I  replied,  no  other 
part  of  virtue  therefore,  is  fuch  as  fcicnce,  nor  fuch  as  juftice,  nor  fuch  as 
fortitude,  nor  fuch  as  temperance,  nor  fuch  as  fan&ity. — It  is  not,  faid  he. 

But  come,  faid  I,  let  us  confider  in  common  what  kind  of  a  thing  each  of 
thefe  is.  And,  in  the  firft  place,  is  juftice  a  certain  thing,  or  is  it  nothing  ? 
For  tn  me  it  appears  to  be  fomething.  But  what  does  it  appear  to  you  to 
be  ? — That  it  is  alfo  fomething. — What  then  ?  If  fome  one  fhould  afk  you 
and  me,  O  Protagoras  and  Socrates,  tell  me  with  refpedt  to  this  very  thing 
which  you  have  juft  now  named  juftice,  whether  it  is  juft  or  unjuft  ?  I  in¬ 
deed  fhould  anfwer  him  that  it  is  juft.  But  what  would  you  fay  ?  would 
vour  anfwer  be  the  fame  with  mine  or  not? — The  fame,  faid  he. — I  there- 
fore  fhould  fay  that  juftice  is  a  thing  fimilar  to  the  being  juft,  in  reply  to 
the  interrogator.  And  would  not  you  alfo  aflert  the  fame  ? — Yes,  faid  he. — - 
If  then,  after  this,  he  fhould  afk  us,  Do  you  alfo  fay  that  fanciity  is 
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fomething  ?  we  fhould  reply,  I  think,  that  we  do. — We  fhould,  faid  he. — 
But  whether  do  you  fay  that  this  very  thing  fan&ity  is  a&ually  adapted  to  be 
unholv,  or  to  be  holy  ?  For  my  part,  I  fhould  be  indignant  with  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  fhould  lay,  Predict  better  things,  O  man  :  for  by  no  means  will  any 
thing  elfe  be  holy  unlefs  holinefs  itlelf  he  holy.  But  what  do  you  fay  ? 
would  not  you  thus  anfwer  ? — Entirely  fo,  faid  he. — If  then,  after  this  he 
fhould  fay,  afking  us,  How  then  have  ye  fpoken  a  little  before  ?  Or  have  I 
not  rightly  underftood  you  ?  For  you  appear  to  me  to  affert  that  the  parts  of 
virtue  fubfifted  in  fuch  a  manner  with  refpedt  to  each  other,  that  one  of  them 
does  not  refemble  the  other  ;  I  fhould  reply,  that  as  to  other  things,  you 
have  underftood  rightly,  but  you  are  miftaken  in  thinking  that  I  alfo  have 
faid  this  :  for  Protagoras  gave  this  anfwer,  but  I  interrogated  him.  If  then 
he  fhould  fay,  he  fpeaks  the  truth,  Protagoras :  for  you  fay  that  one  part  of 
virtue  does  not  refemble  another.  This  is  your  affertion.  What  would  be 
your  anfwer  to  him  r — It  is  neceffary,  faid  he,  Socrates,  to  acknowledge  it. — 
What  then,  O  Protagoras,  affenting  to  thefe  things,  fhall  we  anfwer  him,  if 
he  fhould  add,  holinefs  therefore  is  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  be  a  juft  thing, 
nor  is  juftice  fuch  as  a  holy  thing,  but  fuch  as  that  which  is  not  holy ;  and 
holinefs  is  fuch  as  that  which  is  not  juft.  So  that  what  is  juft  is  unholy. 
What  fhall  we  fay  to  him  in  reply  ?  For  I,  for  my  own  part,  fhould  fay  that 
juftice  is  holy,  and  that  holinefs  is  juft.  And  for  you,  if  you  will  permit  me, 
I  fhould  reply  this  very  thing,  that  either  juftice  is  the  fame  with  holinefs, 
or  that  it  is  moft  fimilar  to  it ;  and  that  the  moft  of  all  things,  juftice  is  fuch 
as  holinefs,  and  holinefs  fuch  as  juftice.  But  fee  whether  you  hinder  me 
from  giving  this  anfwer ;  or  does  this  alfo  appear  to  you  to  be  the  cafe  ? — It 
does  not  entirely,  faid  he,  Socrates,  appear  to  me  to  be  fimply  thus,  fo  as  to 
grant  that  juftice  is  holy,  and  holinefs  juft ;  but  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
certain  difference  between  them.  However,  of  what  confequence  is  this  ? 
For,  if  you  will,  let  juftice  be  holy,  and  let  holinefs  be  juft. — I  have  nothing 
to  do,  faid  I,  with  I  will ;  and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  let  it  be  reprobated. 
And  let  us  alfo  be  perfuaded  that  the  fubjeft  of  our  converfation  will  be  dii- 
cuffed  in  the  belt  manner,  when  the  particle  if  is  removed  from  it. — But 
indeed,  he  replied,  juftice  has  fomething  fimilar  to  holinefs.  For  one  thing 
always  refembles  another  in  a  certain  refpe£t,  contraries  alone  excepted : 
for  white  has  no  ftmilitude  to  black,  nor  hard  to  foft ;  and  fo  with  relpeit 
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to  other  things  which  appear  to  be  moft  contrary  to  each  other,  and  which, 
as  we  before  obferved,  poffefs  another  power,  and  of  which  one  does  not  re¬ 
ferable  the  other.  But  there  are  other  things,  fuch  as  the  parts  of  the  face,  in 
which  the  one  is  fimilar  to  the  other.  So  that  although  you  Ihould  confute 
thefe  things  after  this  manner,  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  all  things  are 
fimilar  to  each  other,  yet  it  is  not  juft  to  call  thofe  things  fimilar  which  pof¬ 
fefs  a  certain  fimilitude  to  each  other ;  as  neither  is  it  iuft  to  call  thofe  things 
which  poffefs  a  certain  diftirailitude,  diflimilars,  though  they  have  but  very 
little  of  the  fimilar. — -And  I  wondering,  faid  to  him,  do  the  juft  and  the 
holy  appear  to  you  to  be  fo  mutually  related,  as  to  poffefs  but  a  fmall  degree 
of  fimilitude  to  each  other  ? — Not  entirely  fo,  faid  he  ;  nor  yet  again,  do  I 
confider  them  in  the  fame  way  as  you  appear  to  me  to  confider  them.-— But 
I  replied,  Since  thefe  things  do  not  feem  to  be  agreeable  to  you,  we  will 
difmifs  them,  and  confider  this  other  thing  which  you  fay.  What  do  you 
call  folly  ?  Do  you  not  fay  that  wifdom  is  perfectly  contrary  to  it  ? — To 
me  it  appears  to  be  fo,  faid  he. — But  when  men  a£t  rightly  and  profitably, 
do  they  then  appear  to  you  to  a£t  temperately  ;  or  when  they  a£t  in  a  con¬ 
trary  manner  ? — They  appear  to  me,  faid  he,  to  ad:  temperately,  when  they 
adfrightly  and  profitably. — And  do  they  not  ad  temperately  by  temperance? — 
It  is  neceffary. — Do  not  therefore  thofe  that  ad  wrongly,  ad  foolilhly,  and 
thus  ading,  not  ad  by  temperance? — I  agree  with  you,  faid  he,  that  they  do. — 
The  ading  foolilhly,  therefore,  is  the  contrary  to  ading  temperately. — He 
faid  it  was. —  Are  not,  therefore,  things  which  are  done  foolilhly,  fo  done  by 
folly,  but  by  temperance  things  which  are  done  temperately  ? — He  granted 
k. — If  then  any  thing  is  done  by  ftrength,  is  it  not  done  ftrongly,  and  if  by 
weaknefs*  weakly.— -So  it  appears. — And  if  any  thing  is  done  with  fwiftnefs, 
is  it  not  done  fwiftly,  and  if  with  flownefs,  (lowly  ? — He  faid  it  was. — And  if 
any  thing  is  done  after  the  lame  manner,  is  it  not  done  by  the  fame,  and  it 
in  a  contrary  manner  by  the  contrary  ? — He  granted  it. — Come  then,  1  re¬ 
plied,  is  there  fomething  beautiful  ? — He  admitted  there  was. — And  is  any 
thing  contrary  to  this  except  the  bafe  ? — There  is  not. — But  what  ?  Is  there 
fomething  good  ?  And  is  any  thing  contrary  to  this  except  evil  ? — There  is 
not. — -Is  there  alfo  fomething  acute  in  voice  ? — He  laid  there  is. — And  is  any 
thing  contrary  to  this  except  the  grave  ? — There  is  not,  faid  he. — To  every 
one  of  contraries  therefore,  I  replied,  there  is  only  one  contrary,  and  not 
4  many. 
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many. — He  granted  it. — Let  us  then,  faid  I,  repeat  the  particulars  to  which 
we  have  affented.  We  have  acknowledged  that  there  is  only  one  contrary 
to  one  thing,  but  not  more  than  one. — We  have. — But  that  which  is  done 
contrarily  is  done  by  things  contrary. — He  admitted  it. — We  alfo  granted 
that  what  is  done  foolifhly  is  done  in  a  manner  contrary  to  that  which  is  done 
temperately. — He  faid  we  did. — But  that  which  is  done  temperately  is  done 
by  temperance,  and  that  which  is  done  foolifhly,  by  folly. — He  granted  it. — 
But  if  a  thing  is  done  contrarily,  is  it  not  done  by  a  contrary  ? — Yes. — 
And  the  one  is  done  by  temperance,  and  the  other  by  folly. — Yes. — And  are 
they  not  done  contrarily  ? — Entirely  fo. — Are  they  not  therefore  done  by 
contraries  ?— Yes. — Folly  therefore  is  contrary  to  temperance. — So  it  ap¬ 
pears. — Do  you  remember,  then,  that  it  was  before  acknowledged  by  us,  that 
folly  is  contrary  to  wifdom  r — He  agreed  that  it  w7as. — And  did  we  not 
alfo  fay,  that  there  is  only  one  contrary  to  one  thing. — We  did. — Which 
therefore  of  thefe  portions,  O  Protagoras,  (hall  we  rejed  ?  That  which  fays 
there  is  only  one  contrary  to  one  thing,  or  that  in  which  it  is  afferted,  that 
wifdom  is  different  from  temperance  ?  but  that  each  is  a  part  of  virtue  ? 
And  that  befides  being  different,  both  they  and  their  powers  are  diffimilar, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  parts  of  the  face  ?  Which  therefore  of  thefe 
fhall  we  rejed  ?  for  both  of  them  are  not  very  mufically  afferted  ;  fince 
they  do  not  accord,  nor  coharmonize  with  each  other.  For  how  can  they 
accord,  if  it  be  neceffary  that  there  fhould  only  be  one  contrary  to  one 
thing,  but  not  to  more  than  one  ?  But  to  folly,  which  is  one  thing,  wifdom 
and  temperance  have  appeared  to  be  contrary.  Is  it  fo,  faid  I,  O  Protagoras, 
or  not  ? — He  acknowledged  that  it  was  fo,  but  very  unwillingly. — Will  not, 
therefore,  temperance  and  wifdom  be  one  thing  ?  And  again,  prior  to  this,  it 
appeared  to  us  that  juftice  and  fandity  were  nearly  the  fame  thing.  But 
come,  faid  I,  Protarogas,  let  us  not  be  weary,  but  confider  what  remains. 
Does  it  then  appear  to  you  that  a  man  who  ads  unjuftly  is  wife,  becaufe  he 
acfs  unjuftly  r — I,  faid  he,  Socrates,  fhould  be  afhamed  to  acknowledge  this, 
though  it  is  afferted  by  many  men. — Whether  then  {hall  we  addrefs  ourfelves 
to  them,  or  to  you  ?— If  you  are  willing,  faid  he,  fpeak  firft  to  this  affer- 
tion  of  the  many. — But  it  makes  no  difference  to  me,  if  you  onlv'an- 
fwer,  whether  thefe  things  appear  to  you  or  net ;  for  I  efpecially  dired 
my  attention  to  the  affertion.  It  may,  however,  perhaps  happen,  that  I 
fhall  both  explore  myfelf  interrogating,  and  him  who  anfwers. 
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At  firft,  therefore,  Protagoras  began  to  affume  fome  confequence  (for  he 
was  averfe  to  dilcufs  this  affair,  and  faid  it  was  difficult)  ;  but  afterwards  he 
fubmitted  to  anfwer. — Come  then,  faid  I,  anfwer  me  from  the  beginning : 
Do  certain  perfons  who  aft  unjuftly,  appear  to  you  to  be  wife  ? — Let  them 
be  fo,  faid  he. — And  does  not  the  being  wife  confift  in  confulting  well,  even 
when  they  aft  unjuftly  ?— Be  it  fo,  faid  he. — But  whether,  I  replied,  does 
this  take  place  if  they  do  well,  afting  unjuftly,  or  if  they  do  ill  ?  —  If  they  do 
well. — Do  you  then  fay  that  certain  things  are  good  ? — I  do. — Whether, 
therefore,  faid  I,  are  thofe  things  good  which  are  advantageous  to  men  ? — By 
Jupiter,  faid  he,  they  are ;  and  I  alfo  call  fome  things  good,  though  they  are 
not  advantageous  to  men.  And  Protagoras,  when  he  faid  this,  appeared  to 
me  to  be  ruffled,  afraid,  and  averfe  to  anfwer.  Seeing  him,  therefore,  in 
this  condition,  I  cautioufly  and  gradually  interrogated  him  ;  and  I  faid, 
Whether,  O  Protagoras,  do  you  fpeak  of  things  which  are  advantageous  to  no 
matiy  or  of  thofe  which  are  in  no  reffieft  advantageous  ?  And  do  you  call 
fuch  things  as  thefe  good  ? — By  no  means,  faid  he ;  but  l  know  many  things 
which  are  ulelefs  to  men,  meats  and  drinks,  and  medical  potions,  and  ten 
thoufand  other  things  ;  and  I  alfo  know  fome  things  which  are  advantageous 
to  them.  There  are  likewife  fome  things  which  are  by  no  means  profitable 
to  men,  but  are  beneficial  to  horfes;  fome  which  are  advantageous  to  oxen 
only ;  and  others  to  dogs :  others  again  which  are  beneficial  to  no  one  of 
thefe,  but  to  trees ;  and  others  which  are  good  to  the  roots  of  trees, 
but  pernicious  to  their  bloffoms.  Thus,  for  inftance,  dung  is  beneficial  to 
the  roots  of  all  trees  when  thrown  upon  them ;  but  if  you  were  to  throw  it 
on  their  branches  and  flioots,  you  would  deftroy  them  all.  Thus  too,  oil  is 
a  very  excellent  thing  for  all  plants  :  but  is  mod:  hoftile  to  the  hairs  of  all 
animals  except  man.  For  it  is  beneficial  to  the  hairs  of  man,  and  to  the 
reft  of  his  body.  And  fo  diverfified  and  all-various  a  thing  is  good,  that  this 
very  thing,  oil,  is  good  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body  of  man,  but  is  moft 
pernicious  to  his  inward  parts.  And  on  this  account  all  phyficians  forbid  the 
difeafed  the  ufe  of  oil ;  or  at  leaft  only  permit  them  to  ufe  it  in  a  very  fmall 
degree,  and  juft  fufficient  to  correft  the  bad  fmell  of  the  food  which  they  take. 

Protagoras  having  thus  fpoken,  thofe  that  were  prefent  loudly  applauded 
him  as  one  that  had  made  a  good  fpeech.  And  I  faid,  O  Protagoras,  I  am  a 
man  naturally  forgetful,  and  if  any  one  makes  a  long  difcourfe  to  me,  I  forget 
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what  was  the  fubjeft  of  his  difcourle.  As,  therefore,  if  I  were  deaf,  and  you 
intended  to  difcourfe  with  me,  it  would  be  neceffary  for  you  to  fpeak  a  little 
louder  to  me  than  to  others  ;  fo  now,  fince  you  happen  to  have  met  with  a  for¬ 
getful  man,  cut  your  anfwers  for  me,  and  make  them  fhorter,  if  you  with  that 
I  fhould  follow  you. — How  would  you  have  me  fhorten  my  anfwers  ?  Mud 
I  anfwer  you,  faid  he,  fhorter  than  is  neceffary  ? — By  no  means,  I  replied. — 
But  as  much  as  is  proper,  faid  he? — Yes,  faid  I. — Whether,  therefore,  rauft 
my  reply  be  fuch  as  appears  to  me  to  be  neceffary,  or  fuch  as  appears  to  be 
fo  to  vou  ? — I  have  heard,  I  replied,  that  you  can  both  fpeak  with  prolixity 
yourfelf  about  the  fame  things,  and  teach  another  to  do  the  fame,  fo  as 
never  to  be  in  want  of  words  ;  and  again,  that  you  can  fpeak  with  brevity, 
fo  that  no  one  can  deliver  himfelf  in  fewer  words  than  you.  If,  therefore, 
you  intend  to  difcourfe  with  me,  ufe  the  other  method,  that  of  fpeaking  with 
brevity. — O  Socrates,  faid  he,  I  have  had  verbal  conteds  with  many  men, 
and  if  I  had  done  this  which  you  urge  me  to  do,  viz.  if  I  had  fpoken  as  my 
antagonist  ordered  me  to  fpeak,  I  fhould  not  have  appeared  to  excel  any  one, 
nor  would  the  name  of  Protagoras  have  been  celebrated  in  Greece. — And 
I  (for  I  knew  that  the  former  anfwers  did  not  pleafe  him,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  willing  to  anfwer  my  interrogations)  thought  that  I  had  no  longer 
any  bufinefs  in  the  conference.  I  therefore  faid,  O  Protagoras,  I  do  not 
defire  you  to  difcourfe  with  me  contrary  to  your  will ;  but  if  you  are  difpofed 
to  converfe  fo  that  I  can  follow  you,  then  I  will  difcourfe  with  you.  For 
you,  according  to  report,  and  as  you  yourfelf  fay,  are  able  to  fpeak  both  with 
prolixity  and  brevity  :  for  you  are  wife.  But  I  am  unable  to  make  thele 
long  fpeeches  ;  though  I  wifh  that  I  had  the  ability.  It  is  fit,  however,  that 
you,  who  are  capable  of  doing  both,  fhould  yield  to  my  inability,  in  order 
that  converfation  may  take  place.  But  now,  as  you  are  not  willing  to  do  this, 
and  a  certain  bufinefs  prevents  me  from  flaying  to  hear  your  long  fpeeches, 
I  mufl  depart  whither  it  is  requifite  I  fhould  go;  though  perhaps  it  would  not 
be  unpleafant  to  me  to  hear  thefe  things  from  you. — And  at  the  fame  time 
having  thus  fpoken,  I  rofe  in  order  to  go.  But  as  I  was  riling,  Callias  taking 
hold  of  me  with  his  right  hand,  and  of  my  cloak  with  his  left,  find,  We  Shall 
not  difmifs  you,  Socrates:  for  if  you  depart,  our  converfation  will  be  at  an 
end.  I  befeech  you,  therefore,  flay  with  us  :  for  there  is  not  any  one  thing 
which  I  would  more  willingly  hear  than  you  and  Protagoras  difcourling 
vol.  v.  s  together. 
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together.  Gratifv  all  of  us  therefore. — And  I  faid  (for  I  was  now  {landing 
as  being  ready  to  go),  O  fon  of  Hipponicu%  I  have  always  admired  your 
philofophy ;  but  I  now'  both  praife  and  love  it ;  fo  that  I  fhould  wifh 
to  gratify  you,  if  you  requeft:  of  me  poftibilities.  But  at  prefent,  it  is  juft  as  if 
you  fhould  defire  me  to  run  a  race  wftth  Crifo  the  Himercean,  who  is  now  in 
the  vigour  of  youth,  or  with  one  of  thofe  who  run  and  accomplifh  the  longed 
Courfe,  or  with  fome  diurnal  courier  ;  1  fhould  fay  to  you,  that  I  wifh  much 
more  than  you  do  that  1  could  keep  pace  with  thefe  runners,  but  that  I  cannot. 
If,  therefore,  you  would  fee  me  and  Crifo  running  a  race  together,  you  muft 
requeft  him  to  keep  pace  with  me  :  for  I  am  not  able  to  run  fwiftly,  but  he 
is  able  to  run  flowly.  In  like  manner,  if  you  deftre  to  hear  me  and  Prota¬ 
goras,  you  muft  requeft  him,  that  as  he  at  firll:  anfwered  me  with  brevity  the 
queftions  that  were  afked,  he  will  now  alfo  anfwer  me  in  the  fame  manner: 
for  if  he  does  not,  what  will  be  the  mode  of  our  dilcourie  ?  1  indeed  thought 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  converfe  together,  and  another  to  harangue. — But  you 
fee  Socrates,  faid  Callias,  that  Protagoras  appears  to  fpeak  juflly ,  when  he 
fays  that  he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  fpeak  as  he  pleafes,  and  you  as  you 
pleafe.  Alcibiades,  therefore,  taking  up  the  difcourfe,  faid,  You  do  not  fpeak 
well  Callias :  for  Socrates  here  acknow  ledges  that  he  cannot  make  a  long 
fpeech,  and  in  this  yields  to  Protagoras.  But  in  the  ability  of  difcourfing, 
and  know  ing  how  to  queftion  and  anfwer,  I  fhould  wonder  if  he  yielded  to 
any  man.  If,  therefore,  Protagoras  confeffes  that  he  is  inferior  to  Socrates 
in  deputation,  it  is  fufhcient  for  Socrates  ;  but  if  he  denies  it,  let  him  dif- 
pute,  both  by  queftioning  and  anlwering,  without  making  a  long  fpeech  to 
every  interrogation,  and  without  deviating  from  the  fubjedt  fo  as  to  prevent 
another  from  fpeaking,  and  lengthening  his  difcourfe  till  the  greater  part  of 
the  auditors  forget  w'hat  vras-  the  iubjedt  of  inveftigation.  For  as  for  Soc¬ 
rates,  I  will  be  fecurity  for  him  that  he  will  not.  forget  any  thing :  fince  he 
only  jefts  when  he  fays  he  is  forgetful.  To  me,  therefore,  Socrates  appears 
to  be  morereafonabJe  in  what  he  demands  :  for  it  is  fit  that  every  one  fhould 
declare  his  own  opinion..  But  after  Alcibiades,  it  was  Critias,  L  think,  who 
faid,  O  Prodicus  and  Hippias,  Callias  indeed  appears  tome  to  be  very  much 
for  Protagoras  ;  but  Alcibiades  is  always  fond  of  contention  in  every  thing  to 
which  he  applies  himfelf.  We,  however,  ought  not  to  contend  with  each 
other,  either  for  Socrates  or  Protagoras,  but  we  fhould  requeft  both  of  them 
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in  common  not  to  dilfolve  the  conference  in  the  middle.  But  he  having  thus 
fpoken,  Prodicus  faid,  You  appear  to  me,  Critias,  to  fpeak  well  :  for  it  is  re- 
quilite  that  thofe  who  are  prefent  at  thefe  conferences  fhould  be  the  com¬ 
mon,  but  by  no  means  equal  auditors  of  both  fpeakers.  For  thefe  two  are 
not  the  fame  :  for  it  is  reauifite  to  hear  both  in  common,  but  not  to  diflri- 
bute  equally  to  either;  but  to  the  wifer  more,  and  to  the  more  unlearned 
lels.  I  indeed,  O  Protagoras  and  Socrates,  think  that  you  ought  to  concede 
fomething  to  each  other,  and  to  contend  together,  but  not  to  quarrel  :  for 
friends  contend  with  friends  through  benevolence  ;  but  adverlaries  and  ene¬ 
mies  quarrel  with  each  other.  And  thus  this  conference  will  be  conducted  in 
the  moft  beautiful  manner.  For  you,  the  fpeakers,  will  be  efpecially  ap¬ 
proved,  I  do  not  fay  praifed,  by  us  the  hearers  :  for  auditors  approve  from 
their  foul  without  deception  ;  but  praife  is  frequently  bellowed  iu  words, 
falfely,  contrary  to  the  real  opinion.  And  thus  again,  we,  the  hearers,  fhall 
be  efpecially  delighted,  but  not  pleafurably  affedted  :  for  he  is  delighted  who 
learns  anything  and  participates  of  wifdom  in  his  dianoetic  part;  but  he  is 
pleafurably  affedled  who  eats  fomething,  or  is  paffive  to  fome  other  pleafant 
fenfation  in  his  body. 

Prodicus  having  thus  fpoken,  many  of  thofe  that  were  ^prefent  approved 
what  he  faid.  But  after  Prodicus,  Hippias  the  wife  thus  addrelfed  them  :  — 
I  conlider  all  ye  that  are  prefent  as  kinfmen,  friends,  and  fellow-citizens  by- 
nature,  and  not  by  law  :  for  the  fimilar  is  naturally  allied  to  the  fimilar. 
But  law  being  the  tyrant  of  men,  compels  many  things  to  be  done  contrary 
to  nature.  It  would  be  difgraceful,  therefore,  if  we  who  know  the  nature 
of  things,  who  are  the  wilelt  of  the  Greeks,  and  who  are  now  come  for  the 
purpofe  of  difplaying  our  knowledge  into  the  very  prytaneum  itfelf  of  wifi, 
dom,  and  into  this  houfe,  which  is  the  greatell  and  moll  fortunate  in  the 
city,  fhould  exhibit  nothing  worthy  of  this  dignity,  but  difagree  with  each 
other  like  the  vilefl  of  men.  I  therefore  both  requell  and  advife  you,  O 
Protagoras  and  Socrates,  to  fubmit  yourfelves  to  us,  as  if  we  were*  arbitra¬ 
tors  affembled  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  you  to  an  agreement.  Nor  do  you. 
Socrates,  purfue  this  accurate  form  of  dialogue,  which  is  fo  very  concife,  un- 
lefs  it  is  agreeable  to  Protagoras  ;  but  give  up  the  reins  to  dilcourle,  that  it 
may  appear  to  us  to  be  more  magnificent  and  elegant.  Nor  do  you,  Prota¬ 
goras,  extending  all  your  ropes,  fly  with  fwelling  fails  into  the  wide  lea  of 
'  s  2  dilcourle, 
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difcourfe,  and  lofe  fight  of  fhore  :  but  let  both  endeavour  to  preferve  a  mid¬ 
dle  courfe.  Be  perfuaded  alfo  by  me,  and  let  fome  moderator  and  prefident 
be  chofen,  who  fhall  oblige  each  of  you  to  keep  within  bounds. — This  expe¬ 
dient  pleafed  thofe  that  were  prefent,  and  all  of  them  praifed  it.  And  Cal- 
lias  faid,  that  he  would  not  fuffer  me  to  go,  and  required  me  to  choofe  a  mo¬ 
derator.  I  therefore  faid,  that  it  would  be  difgraceful  to  felect  a  judge  of 
our  difcourfes :  for  if  he  be  our  inferior,  it  will  not  be  right  that  the  fubordi- 
nate  fhould  p  re  fide  over  the  more  excellent  ;  and  if  he  be  our  equal,  neither 
thus  will  it  be  right.  For  he  who  is  juftfuch  a  one  as- we  are,  will  a£l  fimi- 
larly  to  us  ;  fo  that  the  choice  will  be  vain.  But  to  choofe  one  better  than 
we  are,  is,  I  think,  in  reality  impoffible  :  fince  one  wifer  than  Protagoras 
here  cannot  be  choien.  And  if  you  fhould  choofe  a  man  in  no  refpedl  more 
able,  but  whom  you  afiert  however  to  be  fo,  this  alfo  will  be  difgraceful  to 
Protagoras,  by  fubjedling  him  to  a  prefident,  as  if  he  were  fome  contemptible 
perfon  :  for  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  mylelf.  I  am  willing,  therefore,  to 
aft  as  follow's,  that  converfation  and  dialogue  may  take  place  between  us, 
which  are  the  objects  of  your  defire  :  If  Protagoras  is  not  willing  to  anfwer, 
let  him  interrogate,  and  I  will  anfwer  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  I  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  fhow  him  in  what  manner  1  fay  he  who  is  interrogated  ought  to  an¬ 
fwer.  But  when  I  reply  to  that  which  he  may  be  willing  to  afk,  he  again  in 
a  fimilar  manner  fhall  reply  to  me.  If,  therefore,  he  fhall  appear  not  to  be 
cheerfully  difpofed  to  anfwer  the  interrogation,  both  you  and  I  in  common 
muff  demand  of  him,  that  which  you  now  demand  of  me,  not  to  diffolve  the 
converfation.  Nor  for  the  fake  of  this  is  there  any  occafion  to  appoint  a  pre¬ 
fident  :  for  all  of  you  w ill  be  prefiaents  in  common. — It  appeared  to  all  that 
this  was  what  ought  to  be  done.  And  Protagoras,  indeed,  was  not  very 
willing  to  comply  ;  but  at  the  lame  time  he  was  compelled  to  confent  to 
interrogate  ;  and  that  when  he  had  fufficiently  interrogated,  he  would  in  his 
turn  anfwer  with  brevity.  He  began  therefore  as  follows  : 

1  think,  faid  he,  O  Socrates,  that  the  greatefl  part  of  a  man’s  erudition 
confifts  in  being  fkilled  in  poetical  compofrtions.  But  this  is  the  ability  of 
knowing  what  is  well  or  ill  faid  by  the  poets,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  affgning 
a  reafon  when  interrogated  concerning  their  poems.  And  now  indeed  let 
the  queftion  be  reipedling  virtue,  the  fubject  of  our  prefent  diicourle  ;  differ¬ 
ing  only  in  this,  that  the  difquifition  is  transferred  topoetiy.  Simonides  then 
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fays  to  Scopas,  the  Ton  of  Creon  the  ThefTalonian,  “  That  it  is  difficult  to  be¬ 
come  a  truly  good  man,  fo  as  in  hands,  feet,  and  intellect,  to  be  fafhioned  a 
blamelefs  fquare.”  Do  you  know  the  verfe,  or  fhall  I  repeat  the  whole  paf- 
fage  to  you  ? — And  I  faid,  there  is  no  neceffity  for  this ;  for  I  know,  and 
have  paid  great  attention  to  the  verfe. — You  fpeak  well,  faid  he.  Whether, 
therefore,  does  Simonides  appear  to  you  to  have  done  well  and  rightly,  or 
not  ? — Very  well,  faid  I,  and  rightly. — But  does  the  poetappear  to  you  to  have 
done  well  if  he  contradicts  himftlf  ? — By  no  means,  I  replied. — Confider  more 
attentively, faid  he. — But,  mygood  man,  I  have  fufficiently  conlidered  it. — You 
know  therefore,  faid  he,  that  in  the  courfe  of  the  poem  he  fays,  “  The  abor¬ 
tion  of  Pittacus  does  not  pleafe  me,  though  it  was  delivered  by  a  wife  man, 
viz,  that  it  is  difficult  to  continue  to  be  a  good  man.”  Do  you  underftand 
that  the  fame  perfon  made  this  and  the  former  affertion  ? — I  do,  I  replied. — 
Does  it  therefore,  faid  he,  appear  to  you  that  thefe  things  accord  with  thofe  ? — 
To  me  they  do  appear  to  accord.  And  at  the  fame  time  fearing  left  he 
fhould  fay  any  thing  in  addition,  I  faid,  But  do  they  not  appear  to  do  fo  to 
you? — How,  he  replied  ;  can  he  who  made  both  thefe  affertions  accord  with 
himfelf,  when  he  firft  fays,  that  it  is  difficult  to  become  a  truly  good  man, 
and  a  little  after,  forgetting  what  he  had  afferted,  he  blames  Pittacus  for  fay¬ 
ing  the  fame  thing  that  he  had  faid,  viz.  that  it  is  difficult  to  continue  to  be 
a  good  man,  though  it  is  evident  that  in  blaming  him  who  faid  this,  he  alfo 
blames  himfelf?  So  that  either  the  former  or  the  latter  affertion  is  not  right. — 
Protagoras  having  thus  fpoken,  many  of  the  auditors  made  a  noile,  and  ap¬ 
plauded  him.  And  I  indeed  at  firft,  as  if  1  had  been  ftruck  by  a  fkilful  pu- 
gilift,  was  incapable  of  feeing,  and  became  giddy,  on  his  faying  thefe  things, 
and  the  reft  making  a  tumult  ;  but  afterwards  (to  tell  you  the  truth),  that  I 
might  have  time  to  contider  what  the  poet  faid,  I  turned  myfelf  to  Prodicus, 
and  calling  him,  I  faid,  Simonides,  O  Prodicus,  was  your  fello\s -citizen,  and 
it  is  juft  that  you  fhould  affift  the  man.  1  appear  therefore  to  myfelf  to  call 
upon  you,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Homer 1  fays  Scamander  called  upon  Simois 
when  befieged  by  Achilles,  “  Dear  brother,  let  us  both  join  to  repel  the 
prowefs  of  this  man.”  For  I  fay  the  fame  to  you,  let  us  take  care  that  Si¬ 
monides  be  not  fubdued  by  Protagoras.  For  in  order  to  affift  Simonides,  that 
elegant  device  of  yours  is  requifte,  by  which  you  diftinguifh  between  to  iviJ/ 
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and  to  defire ,  as  not  being  the  fame,  and  by  which  yon  have  juft  now  faid 
many  and  beautiful  things.  And  now  confider  whether  the  fame  thins-  ap¬ 
pears  to  you  as  to  me  :  for  I  do  not  think  that  Simonides  contradi&s  himfelf. 
But  do  you,  Piodicus,  fift  declare  your  opinion.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that 

to  become  is  the  fame  as  to  be ,  or  that  it  is  Something  different  ? _ Something 

different,  by  Jupiter,  faid  Prodicus. — Does  not  Simonides  then,  faid  I,  in  the 
firft  affertion,  declare  his  own  opinion,  that  it  is  difficult  to  become  a  truly 
good  man  ? — You  fpeak  the  truth,  faid  Prodicus.— But  he  blames  Pittacus,  I 
replied,  not  ns  Protagoras  thinks,  for  faying  the  fame  thing  that  he  had  faid, 
but  for  affierting  fomething  different  from  it.  For  Pittacus  does  not  fay  this, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  become  a  good  man,  as  Simonides  does,  but  that  it  is 
difficult  to  continue  to  be  fo.  But  as  Prodicus  fays,  to  be  is  not  the  fame  as  to 
become.  And  if  this  be  the  cafe,  Simonides  does  not  contradidf  himfelf.  And 
perhaps  Prodicus  here,  and  many  others,  may  fay  with  Hefiod  %  “It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  become  good  :  for  the  gods  have  placed  fweat  before  virtue.  But  he 
who  has  arrived  at  the  fummit  will  find  that  to  be  eafy,  which  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  acquire.”  Prodicus  therefore  having  heard  thefe  things,  praifed  me  ; 
but  Protagoras  faid,  your  emendation,  Socrates,  is  more  erroneous  than  that 
which  you  correct. — And  I  faid,  Then  I  have  done  ill,  as  it  feems,  O  Prota¬ 
goras,  and  I  am  a  ridiculous  phyfician ;  fince  by  attempting  to  cure,  I  in- 
creafe  the  difeafe. — Thus  however  it  is,  faid  he. — But  how  ?  I  replied. — The 
poet,  faid  he,  would  have  been  very  ignorant,  if  he  had  afferted  that  virtue  is 
fo  vile  a  thing  that  it  may  be  eafily  acquired,  though,  as  it  appears  to  all  men, 
its  polfeffion  is  the  moft  difficult  of  all  things. — And  I  faid,  by  Jupiter,. 
Prodicus,  here,  is  opportunely  prefent  at  our  conference.  For  the  wifdom  of 
Prodicus  appears,  O  Protagoras,  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  whether  it  origi¬ 
nated  from  Simonides,  or  from  a  fource  ftill  more  antient.  But  you,  who  are 
lkiN»;d  in  many  other  things,  appear  to  be  unfkilled  in  this,  and  not  fkilled  in 
it  asd  am,  in  confequence  of  being  the  difciple  of  this  Prodicus.  And  now 
you  appear  to  me  not  to  underftand  that  this  thing  which  is  faid  to  be  dif¬ 
ficult,  was  not  perhaps  fo  apprehended  by  Simonides,  as  you  apprehend  it ; 
but  it  is  with  that  as  with  the  word  Ihvot :,  deinos ,  concerning  which  Prodicus 
continually  admonifhes  me,  when  in  praifing  you,  or  any  other,  I  fay,  that 
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Protagoras  Is  a  wife  and  Jkilful  (Seivos)  man,  by  afking  me  if  I  am  not  afhamed 
to  call  things  excellent  dreadful  For  to  }stvcv,  fays  he,  fignifies  fome- 

•thing  bad.  Hence  no  one  fays  dreadful  riches,  nor  dreadful  peace,  nor  dreadful 
health  ;  but  every  one  fay  dreadful  uifeafe,  and  dreadful  war,  and  dreadful  po¬ 
verty,  as  if  thatwhich  is  (jkvov)  demon ,  is  bad.  Perhaps,  therefore,  toe  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Ceos  and  Simonides  apprehended  by  the  word  difficult  v%atewov)  either 
that  which  is  bad,  01  fomething  different  from  what  you  conceive  it  to  mean. 
Let  us  therefore  inquire  of  Prodicus  (for  it  is  juft  to  afkhim  the  figmfication 
of  words  employed  by  Simon  des^;  What.  O  Prodicus,  does  Simonides  mean  by 
the  word  difficult  ? — He  meant,  faid  he,  bad .  —  On  this  account,  therefore,  I 
replied,  he  blames  Pittacus  for  laying  that  it  is  difficult  to  continue  to  be  good, 
juft  as  if  he  had  heard  him  faying,  that  it  is  lad  to  continue  to  be  good. — But 
what  elfe,  Socrates,  faid  he,  do  you  think  Simonides  intended,  than  to  blame 
Pittacus  becaufe  he  did  not  know  how  to  diftinguilh  terms  rightly,  as  being 
aLefbian,  and  educated  in  a  barbarous  language? — Do  you  hear  Prodicus, 
faid  I,  O  Protagoras  ?  And  have  you  any  thing  to  fay  to  thefe  things? — 
This  is  very  far,  O  Prodicus,  faid  Protagoras,  from  being  the  cafe  ;  for  1  well 
know  that  Simonides  meant  by  the  word  difficult ,  not  that  v\  hicn  is  bad,  but 
that  which  we  and  others  mean  by  it,  viz.  a  thing  which  is  not  eafy,  but  is 
accomplilhed  through  many  labours.—  But  I  alfo  think,  1  replied,  that  Simo- 
-nides  meant  this,  and  that  Prodicus  knows  that  he  did  ;  but  he  jefts,  and  is 
willing  to  try  whether  you  can  defend  your  affertion.  For  that  Simonides 
did  not  by  the  word  difficult  mean  any  thing  bad ,  is  very  much  confirmed  by 
what  he  adds  immediately  after:  for  he  fays,  that  Divinity  alone  poflhffes 
this  honourable  gift.  He  does  not  indeed  fay,  that  it  is  bad  to  continue  to  be 
good,  and  afterwards  add  that  Divinity  alone  pofiefles  this,  and  attiibute  this 
honour  to  Divinity  alone  :  for  if  this  were  the  cale,  Prodicus  fhould  have 
called  Simonides  a  jirofigate ,  and  not  a  divine  man  1 .  Bet  1  wifh  to  tell 
you  what  Simonides  appears  to  me  to  have  underftood  in  this  verfe,  if  you 
think  proper  to  make  trial  of  my  poetical  Ikill.  Or,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you, 
I  will  hear  you. — Protagoras,  theiefore,  hearing  me  thus  'peak,  f.  d,  Do  fo, 
if  you  pleafe,  Socrates  :  bi  t  Prodicus,  Hippias,  and  the  reft,  very  much  urged 

*  Inftead  of  outictjwq  xrav,  as  in  the  printed  text,  it  is  necelTaxy  to  read,  as  in  our  verdon,  ;.<f 
fo iov  j  as  Dacier  alfo  well  obferves. 
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me  to  do  it.— I  will  endeavour  then,  Paid  I,  to  explain  to  you  my  concep¬ 
tions  refpedting  this  verfe. 

Philofophy  is  very  antient  among  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  in  Crete 
and  Lacedaemoii ;  and  there  are  more  fophifts  there  than  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  They  diffemble,  however,  and  pretend  that  they  are  unlearned,  in  or¬ 
der  that  it  may  not  be  manifeft  that  they  furpafs  the  reft  of  the  Greeks  in 

*  wifdom  (juft  as  Protagoras  has  faid  refpecling  the  fophifts);  but  that 
they  may  appear  to  excel  in  military  (kill  and  fortitude  ;  thinking  if  their 
real  chara&er  were  known,  that  all  men  would  engage  in  the  fame  purfuit. 
But  now,  concealing  this,  they  deceive  thofe  who  laconize  in  other  cities. 
For  there  are  fome  that  in  imitation  of  them  cut  their  ears,  have  a  cord  for 
their  girdle,  are  lovers  of  fevere  exercife,  and  ufe  ftiort  garments,  as  if  the 
Lacedaemonians  furpafled  in  thefe  things  the  other  Greeks.  But  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  when  they  wifii  to  fpeak  freely  with  their  own  fophifts,  and  are 
weary  of  converfing  with  them  privately,  expel  thefe  laconic  imitators,  and 
then  difcourfe  with  their  fophifts,  wdthout  admitting  any  ftrangers  to  be  pre- 

•  fent  at  their  converfations.  Neither  do  they  fufFer  any  of  their  young  men 
to  travel  into  other  cities,  as  neither  do  the  Cretans,  left  they  fhould  un¬ 
learn  w'hat  they  have  learnt.  But  in  thefe  cities,  there  are  not  only  men  of 
profound  erudition,  but  women  alfo.  And  that  I  aftert  thefe  things  with 
truth,  and  that  the  Lacedaemonians  are  difciplined  in  the  beft  manner  in  phi¬ 
lofophy  and  difcourfe,  you  may  know  from  the  following  circumftance  : 
For  if  any  one  wifties  to  converfe  with  the  meaneft  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
he  will  at  firft  find  him,  for  the  moft  part  apparently  defpicable  in  converfa- 
tion,  but  afterwards,  when  a  proper  opportunity  prefents  itfelf,  this  fame 
mean  perfon,  like  a  fkilful  jaculator,  will  hurl  a  fentence  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion,  fhort,  and  contorted  ;  fo  that  he  who  converfes  with  him  will  appear 
to  be  in  no  refpedl  fuperior  to  a  boy.  That  to  laconize,  therefore,  confifts 
much  more  in  philofophifing,  than  in  the  love  of  exercife,  is  underftood  by 
fome  of  the  prefent  age,  and  was  known  to  the  antients  ;  they  being  per- 
fuaded  that  the  ability  of  uttering  fuch  fentences  as  thefe  is  the  province  of  a 
man  perfedily  learned.  Among  the  number  of  thofe  W'ho  were  thus  per- 
fuaded,  were  Thales  the  Milefian,  Pittacus  the  Mitylenaean,  Bias  the 
Prienean,  our  Solon,  Cleobulus  the  Lindian,  Mifo  the  Chenean,  and  the 
feventh  of  thefe  is  faid  to  be  the  Lacedsemonian  Chilo.  All  thefe  were  emu- 
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lators,  lovers,  and  difciples  of  the  Lacedaemonian  erudition.  And  any  one 
may  learn  that  their  wifdom  was  a  thing  of  this  kind,  viz.  ffiort  fentences 
uttered  by  each  and  worthy  to  be  remembered.  Thefe  men  alfo  affem* 
bling  together,  confecrated  to  Apollo  the  firft  fruits  of  their  wifdom,  writing 
in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  thofe  fentences  which  are  celebrated  by 
all  men,  viz.  “  Know  thyfelf,”  and  “  Nothing  too  much.”  But  on  what  ac¬ 
count  do  I  mention  thefe  things  ?  To  (how  that  the  mode  of  philofophy 
among  the  antients  was  a  certain  laconic  brevity  of  didlion.  But  the  fen- 
tence  which  is  afcribed  to  Pittacus  in  particular,  and  which  is  celebrated  by  the 
wife,  is  this  :  “  It  is  difficult  to  continue  to  be  good.”  Simonides,  therefore,  as 
being  ambitious  of  wifdom,  knew  that  if  he  could  overthrow  this  fentence, 
and  triumph  over  it  like  a  renowned  athletic,  he  himfelf  would  be  celebrated 
by  the  men  of  his  own  time.  In  oppohtion  to  this  fentence,  therefore,  and 
with  a  view  to  renown,  he  compofed  the  whole  of  this  poem,  as  it  appears 
to  me.  Let  all  of  us,  however,  in  common,  confider  whether  what  I  affiert 
is  true. 

In  the  firfl:  place,  then,  the  very  beginning  of  the  poem  would  indicate 
that  its  author  was  infane,  if  he,  wifhing  to  fay  that  it  is  difficult  to  become 
a  good  man,  had  afterwards  inferted  the  particle  indeed.  For  this  would 
appear  to  have  been  inferted  for  no  purpofe.  Unlefs  it  ffiould  be  faid,  that 
Simonides  in  what  he  fays  contends  as  it  were  againft  the  fentence  of  Pit¬ 
tacus  :  and  that  Pittacus,  having  afferted  that  it  is  difficult  to  continue  to  be 
good,  Simonides  difputing  this,  fays  it  is  not  difficult ;  but  it  is  difficult  in¬ 
deed,  O  Pittacus,  to  become  a  good  man,  and  to  be  truly  good.  For  he  does 
not  ufe  the  word  truly ,  as  if  there  were  fome  men  that  are  truly  good,  and 
others  that  are  good  indeed,  but  not  truly  fo  (for  this  would  have  been  ftupid 
and  unworthy  of  Simonides) ;  but  it  is  neceffary  to  confider  the  word  truly  as 
an  hyperbaton1  in  the  verfe;  and  we  muft  fuppofe  Pittacus  fpeaking,  as  if 
there  was  a  dialogue  between  him  and  Simonides,  and  faying,  O  men,  it  is 
difficult  to  continue  to  be  good  ;  but  Simonides  anfwering,  O  Pittacus,  vour 
afTertion  is  not  true  :  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  be  truly  good,  but  to  become 
fo,  in  hands  and  feet,  and  intellect,  being  fafhioned  a  blamelefs  fquare. 

J  An  hyberbaton  is  a  rhetorical  figure,  and  fignifies  the  tranfpofition  of  words  from  their  plain 
grammatical  order. 
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And  thus  it  appears  that  the  particle  indeed  is  introduced  with  reafon,  and 
that  the  word  truly  is  rightly  added  in  the  laft  place.  All  that  follows  like- 
wife  teftifies  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  paffage.  There  are  alfo  many 
fentences  in  this  poem,  each  of  which  might  be  proved  to  be  well  written  ; 
for  it  is  very  elegantly  and  accurately  compofed.  To  evince  this,  however, 
would  take  up  too  much  time;  but  let  us  fummarily  confider  the  whole  form 
and  intention  of  the  poem,  that  we  may  (how  that  the  defign  of  it  through¬ 
out  is  more  than  anything  to  confute  that  fentence  of  Pittacus.  For  a  lit¬ 
tle  after  he  fays,  as  follows:  “  It  is  indeed  truly  difficult  to  become  a  good 
man  ;  yet  for  a  certain  time  it  is  poffible  to  be  fo.  But  having  become  a  good 
man,  to  continue  in  this  habit,  and  to  be  a  good  man,  (as  you  fay1,  O  Pitta¬ 
cus,)  is  impoffible.  For  this  is  not  human,  but  Divinity  alone  poffeffes  this 
honourable  gift.  For  man,  who  may  be  overwhelmed  by  unexpected  cala¬ 
mity,  cannot  continue  free  from  vice. 

Whom,  then,  does  an  unexpected  calamity  overwhelm  in  the  government 
of  a  ffiip  ?  Evidently  not  an  idiot  ;  for  the  idiot  is  always  overwhelmed. 
As  therefore  no  one  throws  to  the  ground  him  who  is  lying  on  it,  but  fome- 
times  he  who  Bands  upright  is  thrown  down,  fo  as  to  be  proftrate  ;  but  this 
is  never  the  cafe  with  him  who  is  already  proftrate  ;  fo  an  unexpected  cala¬ 
mity  may  fometimes  overwhelm  a  Ikilful  man,  but  never  him  who  is  always 
unlkilful.  And  a  mighty  ftorm  burfting  on  the  head  of  the  pilot  may  render 
him  unlkilful ;  bad  feafons  may  confound  the  hufbandman  ;  and  things  fimi- 
lar  to  thefe  may  be  applied  to  the  phyfician  :  for  a  good  may  indeed  become 

a  bad  man.  And  this  is  alfo  teftified  by  another  poet,  who  fays,  “  A  good 

man  is  fometimes  bad,  and  fometimes  worthy.”  But  it  is  not  poffible  for  a 
bad  man  to  become  bad,  but  it  is  always  neceffary  that  he  ffiould  be  fo.  So 
that  when  an  unexpected  calamity  overwhelms  a  Ikilful,  wife,  and  good  man, 
it  is  not  poffible  for  him  not  to  be  wicked.  But  you,  O  Pittacus,  fay,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  continue  to  be  good.  The  truth  however  is  this,  that  it 
is  difficult  indeed,  but  poffible,  to  become  good  ;  but  impoffible  to  continue  to 
be  crood.  For  every  man  who  aCts  well  is  good  ;  but  bad  if  he  aCts  ill. 

What  then  is  a  good  action  with  refpeCt  to  literature?  and  what  makes  a 

man  excellent  in  literature  ?  Evidently  the  being  difciplined  in  it.  What 

*  Meaning  that  it  is  impoffible  for  man  in  the  prefentlife  to  continue  invariably  good. 
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good  action  likewife  makes  a  good  phyfician  ?  Evidently  the  learning  the 
art  of  curing  the  Tick.  For  a  good  phyfician  cures  properly1,  but  a  bad  one 
improperly.  Who  is  it  then  that  becomes  a  bad  phyfician  ?  Evidently  the  man 
to  whom  it  belongs  in  the  firif  place  to  be  a  phyfician,  and  in  the  next  place 
to  be  a  good  phyfician  ;  for  he  may  become  a  bad  phyfician.  But  we  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  medicinal  art,  can  never  by  aCting  ill  become  bad  phy- 
ficians  ;  nor  being  ignorant  of  architecture  can  we  become  bad  architects,  or 
any  thing  elfe  of  this  kind.  But  whoever  does  not  become  a  phyfician  by 
aCting  ill,  it  is  evident  that  neither  is  he  a  bad  phyfician.  Thus  alfo  a  good 
man  may  fometimes  become  a  bad  man,  either  from  time,  or  labour,  or 
difeafe,  or  from  fome  other  circumftance  (for  this  alone  is  a  bad  aCtion  to  be 
deprived  of  fcience);  but  a  bad  man  can  never  become  bad  (for  he  is  always 
lo)  ;  but  if  he  is  to  become  bad,  it  is  neceflary  that  prior  to  this  he  fhould 
have  been  good.  So  that  to  this  alfo  the  verfes  of  Simonides  tend,  that  it  is 
not  poflible  to  be  a  good  man,  fo  as  to  be  perfeveringly  good  ;  but  that  it  is 
poflible  to  become  a  good  man,  and  for  this  fame  good  to  become  a  bad  man. 
And  alfo  that  for  the  mod:  part,  thofe  are  the  bell  men  whom  the  gods  love. 
All  thefe  things  therefore  are  faid  againfl  Pittacus,  which  the  verfes  follow- 
ingthefe  dill  more  clearly  evince.  For  he  fays,  “  Wherefore  I  fhall  not  ex¬ 
plore  in  vain  and  hope  for  that  which  cannot  be  found,  viz.  a  man  nourilhed 
by  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  who  lives  a  blamelefs  life  and  is  perpetually  good.” 
Afterwards  he  adds,  “  I  will  tell  you  when  I  have  found  him.”  So  vehe¬ 
mently,  and  through  the  whole  of  the  poem,  does  he  attack  the  faying  of 
Pittacus.  He  alfo  adds,  “  I  willingly  praife  and  love  the  man,  who  does 
nothing;  bale  ;  and  the  g;ods  themfelves  are  not  able  to  contend  with  necefi. 
lity.”  And  this  likewife  is  faid  in  oppodtion  to  Pittacus.  For  Simonides  was 
not  fo  unlearned  as  to  fay  that  he  praifed  him  who  willingly  did  nothing  bad, 
as  if  there  were  fome  who  committed  bafe  aClions  willingly.  For  I  nearly 
think  this,  that  no  wife  man  confiders  any  man  as  erring  voluntarily,  and  as 
aCting  bafely  and  wickedly  with  the  concurrence  of  his  will ;  but  he  well 
knows  that  all  thofe  who  aCt  bafely  and  wickedly,  do  fo  involuntarily.  But 

1  In  the  original  here  there  is  nothing  more  than  xaxsj  <5e  xaxwj ;  but  from  the  verfion  of  Ficinus, 
it  appears  that  the  words  ayafio?  ya(>  tan-po?  $Ep«7 rmt  muft  be  fupplied  as  in  our  tranflation. 

Thefenfe  indeed  evidently  requires  this  addition. 
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Simonides  does  not  fpeak  as  if  he  faid,  that  he  praifes  the  man  who  does 
not  willingly  do  wrong,  but  he  fays  this  word  willingly  of  himfelf.  For  he 
thought  that  a  worthy  and  good  man  is  frequently  compelled  to  love  and 
praile  a  certain  perfon.  Thus,  for  inftance,  it  often  happens  that  a  man  has 
a  monftrous  father,  or  mother,  or  country,  or  fomething  elfe  of  this  kind. 
Depraved  characters,  therefore,  when  any  thing  of  this  nature  happens  to 
them,  are  in  the  firft  place  glad  to  fee  it,  and  in  the  next  place  blame  and 
every  where  divulge  the  depravity  of  their  parents  or  country,  that  they 
may  not  be  accufed  of  having  neglected  thefe,  nor  fall  into  difgrace  for  their 
neglet.  Hence  they  blame  their  parents  or  country  in  a  ftill  greater  de¬ 
gree,  and  add  voluntary  to  neceflary  enmity.  But  the  worthy  man  conceals 
the  faults  of  his  parents  or  country,  and  if  any  unjuft  condut  has  led  him  to 
be  enraged  with  them,  he  is  their  mediator  to  himfelf,  and  compels  them  to 
love  and  praife  their  own  offspring.  I  alfo  think  that  Simonides  himfelf  fre¬ 
quently  praifed  and  was  the  encomiaft  of  a  tyrant,  or  fome  other  character 
of  this  kind  ;  and  this  not  willingly,  but  by  compulfion.  This,  then,  is  what 
he  fays  to  Pittacus  ;  “  I,  O  Pittacus,  do  not  blame  you,  from  being  myfelf 
one  who  loves  to  blame  :  for  I  am  fatisfied  if  a  man  is  not  wicked,  nor  very 
indolent,  as  knowing  that  a  fane  man  benefits  his  country.  Nor  will  I  find 
fault ;  fince  1  am  not  a  lover  of  detraction.  For  the  race  of  fools  is  infinite; 
fo  that  he  who  delights  in  blaming  will  be  fatiated  with  it.  All  things,  in¬ 
deed,  are  beautiful  with  which  fuch  as  are  bafe  are  not  mingled.”  His 
meaning  however  in  this,  is  not  as  if  he  had  faid,  all  things  are  white  with 
which  black  is  not  mingled  (for  this  would  be  very  ridiculous),  but  he  in¬ 
tends  to  fignify  that  he  admits  mediocrity,  fo  as  not  to  blame  it.  “  And  I  do 
not  feek,”  fays  he,  “  a  man  perfectly  blamelefs,  or  expeCt  to  find  him  among 
fuch  as  gather  the  fruits  of  the  wide-bofomed  earth  :  fori  will  tell  you  when 
I  find  fuch  a  one.  So  that  on  this  account  I  fhall  praife  no-  one  as  perfeCh. 
But  I  am  fatisfied  with  a  man  of  moderate  excellence,  and  who  does  no  ill : 
and  all  fuch  as  thefe  I  both  love  and  p raffed’  Here  too  he  ufes  the  lan*- 
guage  of  the  Mitylenaeans  as  fpeaking  to  Pittacus,  and  faying,.  “  I  willingly 
praife  and  love  all  thefe.”  But  here  it  is  neceflary  to  confider  the  word 
willingly  as  connected  with  the  words  “  Who  does  nothing  bafe,”  and  to  fe- 
parate  it  from  the  verfe  in  which  he  fays,  “  There  are  alfo  thofe  whom  I  un¬ 
willingly  praife  and  love.  You  therefore,  O  Pittacus,  I  fhould  never  have 
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blamed,  if  you  had  fpoken  of  that  equitable  and  true  mediocrity  ;  but  now, 
though  you  are  very  much  miftaken  about  things  of  the  greateft  moment, 
yet  you  appear  to  fpeak  the  truth,  and  on  this  account  I  blame  you.” — It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  faid  I,  O  Prodicus  and  Protagoras,  that  Simonides  compofed  this 
poem  in  confequence  of  thefe  conceptions. 

Then  Hippias  anfwering  faid,  You  feem  to  me,  Socrates,  to  have  well 
explained  thefe  verfes  :  and  1  alfo  have  fomething  pertinent  to  fay  concern¬ 
ing  them,  which,  if  you  pleafe,  I  will  point  out  to  you. — Do  fo,  O  Hip¬ 
pias,  faid  Alcibiades,  but  let  it  be  at  another  time  ;  for  now  it  is  juft  to 
attend  to  the  coincidence  in  opinion  of  Protagoras  and  Socrates  with  each 
other.  And  indeed,  if  Protagoras  wifhes  ftill  to  interrogate,  Socrates 
ftiould  anfwer  ;  but  if  he  wifhes  to  reply  to  Socrates,  then  Socrates  ftrould 
interrogate. —  And  I  faid,  I  leave  it  to  Protagoras  to  do  whichever  of  the 
two  is  more  agreeable  to  him  :  but  if  he  is  willing,  let  us  difmifs  any  fur¬ 
ther  confideration  about  the  verfes.  And  I  would  gladly,  O  Protagoras, 
complete  with  you  the  difcuflion  of  thofe  things,  concerning  which  I  at 
firft  interrogated  you.  For  it  appears  to  me,  that  a  difcourfe  about  poetry 
is  moft  fimilar  to  the  banquets  of  vile  and  ruftic  men  ;  fince  thefe,  not  being 
able,  through  the  want  of  education,  to  converfe  with  each  other  while 
they  are  drinking,  in  their  own  language,  and  with  their  own  words,  intro¬ 
duce  the  players  on  the  flute  as  honourable  perfons,  hire  at  a  great  expenfe 
a  foreign  voice,  viz.  that  of  flutes,  and  through  the  found  of  thefe  aftociate 
with  each  other.  But  when  worthy,  good,  and  well-educated  men  feaft 
together,  you  will  fee  neither  pipers,  nor  dancers,  nor  fingers,  but  they  being 
fufficient  to  converfe  with  themfelves,  without  thefe  trifles  and  fportive 
amufements,  fpeak  in  their  own  language,  and  in  a  becoming  manner  reci¬ 
procally  hear  each  other,  even  though  they  have  drank  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  wine.  In  like  manner,  fuch  converfations  as  the  prefent,  when  they 
are  between  men  fuch  as  moft  of  us  affert  ourfelves  to  be,  require  no 
foreign  voice,  nor  poets,  of  whom  it  is  impoffible  to  afk  the  meaning  of 
what  they  fay,  and  to  whom  moft  of  thofe  by  whom  they  are  cited  attri¬ 
bute  different  conceptions,  without  being  able  to  explain  their  real  meaning. 
Wife  men,  therefore,  bid  farewell  to  fuch  conferences  as  thefe,  but  converfe 
with  each  other  through  themfelves,  and  in  their  difcourfes  make  trial  of 
each  other’s  fkill.  It  appears  to  me,  that  you  and  I  ought  rather  to  imitate 
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conferences  of  this  kind,  laying  afide  the  poets,  and  difcourfmg  with  each 
other  through  ourfelves,  make  trial  of  the  truth  of  ourfelves.  And  if  you 
wifh  ftill  to  interrogate,  I  am  prepared  to  anfwer  you  ;  but  if  you  do  not 
with  it,  impart  yourfelf  to  me,  and  affift  me  in  giving  completion  to  tbofe 
things,  the  difcuffion  of  which  we  left  unfinifhed.— When  I  had  faid  thefe 
and  other  fuch  like  things,  Protagoras  did  not  clearly  fignify  what  part  he 
would  take.  Alcibiades,  therefore,  looking  to  Callias,  faid,  Does  Protagoras, 
O  Callias,  appear  to  you  to  do  well,  in  not  now  being  willing  to  fay  clearly, 
whether  he  will  anfwer  or  not  ?  For  to  me  he  does  not ;  but  let  him  fay, 
whether  he  is  willing  or  not  willing  to  converfe,  that  we  may  know  this 
from  him,  and  that  Socrates  may  converfe  with  fome  other  perfon,  or  that 
lome  one  of  the  company  who  is  fo  difpofed  may  difcourfe  with  fome  other.— 
And  Protagoras,  as  it  feemed  to  me,  being  afnamed  in  confequence  of 
Alcibiades  thus  fpeaking,  and  Callias,  and  nearly  all  thofe  that  were  prefent, 
foliciting  him,  fcarcely  at  length  agreed  to  difpute,  and  defired  me  to  inter¬ 
rogate  him  that  he  might  anfwer. 

I  then  faid  to  him,  O  Protagoras,  do  not  think  that  I  fhall  converfe  with 
you  with  any  other  delign,  than  that  thofe  things  may  be  difcufled  of  which  I 
am  continually  in  doubt.  For  I  think  that  Homer  fpeaks  very  much  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  when  he  fays,  “  When  two  come  together,  the  one  apprehends  prior 
to  the  other.”  For  with  refpedt  to  us  men,  we  are  all  of  us  more  prompt 
in  every  deed,  and  word,  and  conception,  w'hen  colledled  together.  But  he 
who  thinks  of  any  thing  by  himfelf  alone,  immediately  fearches  for  fome 
one  to  whom  he  may  communicate  it,  and  from  whom  he  may  derive  liabi¬ 
lity  till  he  meets  with  the  objedl  of  his  fearch.  Juft  as  I,  alfo,  for  the  fake 
of  this,  more  willingly  converfe  with  you  than  with  any  other,  thinking 
that  you  difcriminate  the  beft  of  all  men,  both  about  other  things  which  it 
is  likely  a  worthy  man  would  make  the  objedl  of  his  confideration,  and  alfo 
concerning  virtue.  For  what  other  perfon  can  do  this  beftdes  you  ?  Since 
you  not  only  think  yourfelf  to  be  a  worthy  and  good  man,  as  fome  others 
alfo  are  indeed  themfelves  worthy,  but  are  not  able  to  make  others  fo  ;  but 
you  are  both  worthy  yourfelf,  and  are  able  to  make  others  good.  And  you 
have  fuch  confidence  in  yourfelf,  that  while  others  conceal  this  art,  you 
openly  proclaim  yourfelf  to  all  the  Greeks  to  be  a  fophift,  declare  that  you 
are  a  mafter  of  erudition  and  virtue,  and  you  are  the  firft  that  has  thought 
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fit  to  fet  a  price  on  his  inftrudtions.  Is  it  not  proper,  therefore,  to  call  upon 
you  to  the  confideration  of  thefe  things,  and  to  interrogate  and  communicate 
with  you  concerning  them? — There  is  no  reafon  why  this  fhould  not  be 
done. — And  now,  with  refpedt  to  thofe  things  which  were  the  fubjedt  of  my 
former  interrogations,  I  again  defre  from  the  beginning,  partly  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of  them  by  you,  and  partly  to  confider  them  in  conjunction  with 
you.  But  the  queftion,  I  think,  was  this,  whether  wifdom,  temperance, 
fortitude,  juftice,  and  fan&ity,  which  are  five  names,  belong  to  one  thing,  or 
whether  a  certain  proper  efience  pertains  to  each  of  thefe  names,  fo  that 
each  is  a  thing  having  a  power  of  its  own,  and  no  one  of  them  poffeffes  a 
quality  fimilar  to  the  other.  You  faid,  therefore,  that  thefe  were  not  names 
belonging  to  one  thing,  but  that  each  of  thefe  names  pertained  to  a  proper 
thing.  You  likewife  obferved,  that  all  thefe  are  parts  of  virtue,  not  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  parts  of  gold  are  fimilar  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole 
of  which  they  are  parts,  but  julf  as  the  parts  of  the  face  are  diffimilar  to  the 
whole  of  which  they  are  parts,  and  to  each  other,  and  each  poffeffes  a  pro¬ 
per  power  of  its  own.  Inform  me  if  thefe  things  ft  ill  appear  to  you  as  they 
did  then  ;  or  if  you  think  otherwife  concerning  them.  For  I  fhall  not  ac- 
cufe  you,  if  you  now  fpeak  differently  ;  fit  ice  I  fhould  not  wonder  if  you 
faid  thefe  things  for  the  purpofe  of  trying  me. — But,  Socrates,  he  replied,  I 
fay  that  all  thefe  are  parts  of  virtue  ;  and  that  four  of  them  may  juffly  be  con- 
lidered  as  fimilar  to  each  other,  but  that  fortitude  very  much  differs  from  all 
thefe.  By  the  following  circumftance  you  may  know  that  I  fpeak  the  truth. 
You  will  find  men  who  are  moft  unjuft,  molt  unholy,  moft  intemperate, 
and  moft  unlearned,  who  are  notwithftanding  remarkably  brave. — Stop,  faid 
I ;  for  what  you  fay  deferves  to  be  confidered.  Whether  do  you  call  brave 
men,  daring  men,  or  any  thing  elfe  ? — I  do,  he  replied,  and  I  likewife  fay  that 
they  rufh  headlong  on  things,  which  the  multitude  are  afraid  to  approach. — 
Come  then  ;  Do  you  fay,  that  virtue  is  fomething  beautiful;  ana  that  you 
are  a  teacher  of  it,  as  of  a  thing  beaut  ful  ? — Yes,  faid  he,  and  a  thing  moft 
beautiful,  unlefs  I  am  infane. — Whether  then,  faid  I,  is  one  thing  belonging 
to  itbafe,  and  another  beautiful  ?  Or,  is  the  whole  beautiful  ? — The  whole  is 
as  much  as  poffible  beautiful. — Do  you  not  know,  then,  that  there  are  fomewho 
boldly  merge  themfelves  in  wells  ? — I  know  thac  divers  do. — Whether  do 
they  do  this  in  confequence  of  poffeffing  knowledge,  or  on  account  of  fome¬ 
thing 
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thing  elfe  ? — In  confequence  of  poffefltng  knowledge. — But  who  are  they 
that  fight  boldly  on  horfeback  ?  Are  they  horfemen,  or  thofe  that  are  un- 
ikilled  in  horfemanfhip  ? — They  are  horfemen. — And  who  are  they  that 
fight  boldly  with  fhort  fhields  ?  Are  they  thofe  that  are  {killed  in  the  ufe  of 
fuch  fhields,  or  thofe  that  are  not  fkilled  ? — Thofe  that  are  {killed.  Ana  in 
every  thing  elfe,  faid  he,  you  will  find  that  thofe  who  poffefs  know¬ 
ledge,  are  bolder  than  the  ignorant ;  and  the  fame  men  after  they  have  been 
diiciplined  are  bolder  than  they  were  before. — But  did  you  ever  fee  any, 
I  faid,  who  being  ignorant  of  all  thefe  things,  were  yet  daring  with  refpedt 
to  each  of  thefe  ? — I  have,  he  replied,  and  fuch  as  were  very  daring.- — Are, 
therefore,  thofe  daring  perfons  brave  alfo  ?— -  If  they  were,  faid  he,  fortitude 
would  be  a  bale  thing,  fince  thefe  men  are  infane. — What  then,  faid  I,  have  you 
afierted  of  the  brave  ?  Is  it  not  that  they  are  bold  ? — I  have,  faid  he,  and 
now  alfo  I  aflert  the  fame. — But,  I  replied,  do  not  thofe  who  are  thus  bold 
appear,  not  to  be  brave,  but  infane  ?  And  again,  did  not  the  moft:  wife  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  to  be  alfo  the  moft  daring  ?  And  being  moft  daring,  were  they 
not  alfo  moft  brave  ?  And  according  to  this  reafoning,  will  not  wifdom  be 
fortitude  ? — You  do  not  well  remember,  Socrates,  faid  he,  what  I  faid,  and 
what  was  my  anfwer  to  you  ?  For  being  alked  by  you  if  the  brave  were 
bold,  I  acknowledged  that  they  were  ;  but  you  did  not  alfo  afk  me  if  the 
bold  were  brave.  For  if  you  had  alked  me  this,  I  ihould  have  laid  that  all 
the  bold  were  not  brave.  But  you  have  by  no  means  fhown  that  I  was  not 
right  in  granting  that  the  brave  are  bold.  In  the  next  place,  you  fiiow  that 
men,  when  they  pofiefs  knowledge,  are  bolder  than  when  they  were  igno¬ 
rant,  and  than  others  who  are  ignorant ;  and  in  confequence  of  this,  you 
think  that  fortitude  and  wifdom  are  the  fame.  But  from  this  mode  of 
reafoning,  you  may  alfo  think  that  ftrength  is  wifdom.  For  in  the  firft 
place,  if  you  fiiould  in  like  manner  inquire  of  me,  if  the  ftrong  are  power¬ 
ful,  I  fiiould  fay  that  they  are  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  if  you  (hould  alk  me, 
if  thofe  who  know  how  to  wreftle  are  more  powerful  than  thole  who  do 
not  pofiefs  this  knowledge,  and  if  they  are  more  powerful  after  they  have 
learnt  than  before,  I  fhould  fay  that  they  are.  But  from  my  acknowledging 
thefe  things,  it  will  be  pofiible  for  you,  by  ufing  the  fame  arguments,  to  fay 
that,  by  my  own  confeffion,  wifdom  is  ftrength.  I,  however,  fhall  by  no 
means  here  acknowledge  that  the  powerful  are  ftrong ;  but  I  {hall  admit, 
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indeed,  that  the  ftrong  are  powerful ;  fince  power  and  ftrength  are  not  the 
fame.  For,  indeed,  power  may  be  produced  from  infanity,  and  from  anger ; 
but  ftrength  derives  its  fubfiftence  from  nature,  and  the  proper  nutrition  of 
bodies.  In  like  manner,  boldnefs  and  fortitude  are  not  the  fame  ;  fo  that  it 
will  happen,  that  the  brave  are  bold,  but  not  that  all  the  bold  are  brave. 
For  boldnefs  is  produced  in  men  from  anger,  and  from  infanity,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  obferved  of  power  ;  but  fortitude  arifes  from  nature,  and  the 
proper  nutrition  of  fouls. — But  do  you  fay,  O  Protagoras,  that  fome  men 
live  well,  and  others  ill  ? — I  do,  faid  he. — Does,  therefore,  a  man  appear  to 
you  to  live  well,  if  he  lives  in  moleftation  and  forrow  ? — He  does  not,  faid  he. 
— But  what,  if  he  has  lived  pleafantly  to  the'  end  of  life,  will  he  not  thus 
appear  to  you  to  have  lived  well?— -To  me  he  will,  faid  he. — To  live  plea¬ 
fantly,  therefore,  is  a  good,  but  unpleafantly  a  bad  thing. — If,  faid  he,  he  has 
lived  delighted  with  worthy  things. — But  what,  O  Protagoras,  Do  you,  like 
the  multitude,  call  certain  things  that  are  pleafant  bad,  and  fome  things  that 
are  difagreeable  good  ?— I  do. — How  do  you  fay  ? — So  far  as  they  are  agree¬ 
able,  are  thefe  things  according  to  this  not  good,  unlefs  fomething  elfe  hap¬ 
pens  from  them  ? — And  again,  is  this  alfo  the  cafe  with  things  difagreeable  } 
— It  is.— Are  they  not  then  bad  fo  far  as  they  are  difagreeable  ? — I  do  not 
know,  Socrates,  faid  he,  whether  I  fhould  fimply  anfwer  as  you  alk  me, 
that  all  pleafant  things  are  good,  and  all  difagreeable  things  evil ;  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  more  fafe  to  anfwer,  not  only  to  the  prefent  queftion,  but 
alfo  to  every  other  during  the  reft  of  my  life,  that  there  are  fome  pleafant 
things  which  are  not  good,  and  again,  that  there  are  fome  difagreeable 
things  which  are  not  evil ;  and  that  there  are  alfo  a  third  fort,  which  are  neither 
good  nor  evil. — But  do  you  not  call,  I  faid,  thofe  things  pleafant,  which 
either  participate  of  pleafure,  or  produce  pleafure  ? — Entirely  fo,  faid  he. — 
I  alk,  therefore,  whether  they  are  not  good,  fo  far  as  they  are  pleafant ; 
asking  with  refped;  to  pleafure  itfelf,  if  it  is  not  good  ? — Juft  as  you  conti¬ 
nually  fay,  Socrates,  he  replied,  we  muft  examine  it,  and  if  it  fhall  feem  to 
be  conformable  to  realon,  and  the  fame  thing  fhall  appear  to  be  pleafant  and 
good,  we  muft  acquielce  in  it  ;  but  if  not,  we  muft  controvert  it. — Whe¬ 
ther,  therefore,  faid  I,  are  you  willing  to  be  the  leader  of  the  inquiry  ? 
or  fhall  I  lead  ? — It  is  juft,  faid  he,  that  you  fhould  lead  :  for  you  began  the 
conference. — Perhaps  then,  faid  I,  that  which  we  inveftigate  will  become 
vol.  v,  tj  raatiifeft 
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manifeft  after  the  following  manner  :  for  juft  as  if  any  one,  directing  his 
attention  to  the  form  or  health  of  a  man,  or  any  other  of  the  works  of  his 
body,  on  beholding  his  countenance  and  his  hands,  fhould  fay,  Come,  ftrip 
yourfelf,  and  ihow  me  your  bread;  and  back,  that  I  may  fee  more  dearly ;  I 
alfo  defre  fomething  of  this  kind  in  the  prefent  inquiry,  perceiving  that 
you  being  fo  affedted  as  yc«  fay  you  are,  with  refpedl  to  the  good  and  the 
pleafant,  it  is  requifite  I  fhould  fay  to  you  fome  fuch  thing  as  this,  Come, 
Protagoras,  lay  your  mind  open  to  me,  and  inform  me  what  are  your  com 
ceptions  with  refpedt  to  fcience.  Does  the  fame  thing  appear  to  you 
concerning  it  as  to  other  men,  or  not  r  But  a  thing  of  this  kind  appears  to 
the  many  concerning  fcience  ;  that  it  is  not  ftrong,  and  that  it  neither  pod- 
defies  a  leading  nor  a  governing  power  ;  nor  is  it  conceived  to  be  a  thing  of 
this  kind  :  but  fcience  being  frequently  inherent  in  man,  they  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  not  fcience  that  governs  him,  but  fomething  elfe  ;  at  one  time  anger, 
at  another  pleafure,  and  at  another  pain :  and  that  he  is  fometimes  governed 
by  love,  and  frequently  by  fear.  And,  in  fhort,  their  conceptions  of  fcience 
are,  as  if  it  were  a  (lave  dragged  about  by  every  thing  elfe.  Does,  therefore, 
a  thing  of  this  kind  appear  to  you  alfo  refpecling  it  ?  Or,  do  you  think  that 
fcience  is  fomething  beautiful,  and  as  it  were  the  governor  of  man  ?  And, 
that  he  who  knows  good  and  evil,  will  never  be  fubdued  by  any  thing,  fo  as 
to  adt  contrary  to  the  mandates  of  fcience,  but  that  intelledual  prudence  will 
be  a  fufficient  aid  to  fuch  a  man  ? — It  appears  to  me  alfo,  he  replied,  Socrates, 
as  you  fay  :  and  it  would  bebafe  in  me,  if  it  ever  were  fo  in  any  man,  not  to 
alfert  that  wifdom  and  fcience  are  the  moft  powerful  of  all  human  affairs. — 
You  fpeak  well,  and  with  truth,  I  faid. — You  know,  therefore,  that  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  men  are  not  perfuaded  by  you  and  me,  but  fay  that  many  who 
know  what  is  beft,  are  unwilling  to  do  it,  when  they  have  the  power  of  adt- 
ing  in  the  beft  manner,  but  do  other  things.  And  fuch  as  I  have  afked  what 
is  the  caufe  of  this,  have  replied,  that  being  vanauifhed  by  pleafure  or  pain,  or 
fome  one  of  the  things  which  I  have  juft  now  mentioned,  they  have  adted 
in  this  manner.  For  I  think,  faid  he,  Socrates,  that  men  aftert  many  other 
things  erroneoufiy. 

Come  then,  faid  I,  endeavour  with  me  to  perfuade  and  teach  men  what 
this  paflion  is,  which  they  call  the  being  vanquifhed  by  pleafures,  and  through 
which  they  do  not  perform  the  mo  ft  excellent  things,  though  they  have  a 
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•knowledge  of  them.  For,  perhaps,  if  we  fhould  fay,  you  fpeak  erroneoufly, 
O  men,  and  are  deceived,  they  would  afk  us,  O  Protagoras  and  Socrates,  if 
this  paflion  is  not  the  being  vanquifhed  by  pleafurc,  but  fomething  elfe,  tell 
us  what  you  fay  it  is  ? — But,  why  is  it  neceftary,  Socrates,  that  we  fhould 
confider  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  who  fpeak  that  which  cafually  pre- 
fents  itfelf  ? — But  I  think,  I  replied,  that  this  will  contribute  to  our  difco- 
vering  how  fortitude  is  related  to  the  other  parts  of  virtue.  If,  therefore, 
you  are  willing  to  abide  by  that  which  was  juft  now  agreed  upon  by  us, 
that  I  fhould  be  the  leader,  follow  me  in  that  in  which  I  think  this  thing  will 
become  moft  beautifully  apparent ;  but  if  you  are  not  willing,  difmifs  it,  if 
you  think  fit. — You  fpeak  well,  faid  he;  but  proceed  as  you  begun. — Again, 
therefore,  faid  I,  if  the  multitude  lhould  afk  us,  What  then  do  you  affert  this 
thing  to  be,  which  we  call  the  being  vanquifhed  by  pleafures?  I  fhould  anfwer 
them  as  follows:  Hear  then,  for  I  and  Protagoras  fhall  endeavour  to  tell  you. 
Do  you,  O  men,  lay  that  any  thing  elfe  happens  to  you  in  this  cafe,  than  that 
which  often  happens  to  thofe  who  are  fubdued  by  meats  and  drinks,  and  vene¬ 
real  pleafures ;  who,  though  they  know  that  thefe  things  are  baneful,  yet  at 
the  fame  time  they  do  them  becaufe  they  are  pleafant  ?  They  will  fay,  that 
nothing  elfe  happens.  You  and  I,  therefore,  will  again  afk  them,  Do  you 
fay  that  thefe  things  are  baneful?  Whether,  therefore,  is  it  becaufe  they 
immediately  impart  pleafure,  and  each  of  them  is  pleafant  ?  Or  is  it  becaufe 
that  in  fome  future  time  they  produce  difeafes  and  poverty,  and  procure  many 
other  things  of  this  kind  ?  Or,  though  they  fhould  be  followed  by  nothing 
of  this  kind,  are  they  bad  in  confequence  of  caufmg  men  to  rejoice  ?  Shall 
we  think,  O  Protagoras,  that  they  will  anfwer  any  thing  elfe  than  that  they 
are  not  evil  from  the  immediate  pleafure  which  they  produce,  but  from  the 
difeafes  and  other  things  with  which  they  are  followed  ? — I  indeed  think, 
faid  Protagoras,  that  the  multitude  would  thus  anfwer.  If  they  caufe  difeafes, 
therefore,  and  poverty,  do  they  not  alfo  caufe  forrow  ? — I  think  they  would 
acknowledge  that  they  did. — Protagoras  aflented. — It  appears,  therefore,  O 
men,  as  I  and  Protagoras  fay,  that  thefe  things  are  bad,  for  no  other  reafon 
than  becaufe  they  end  in  forrow,  and  deprive  their  votaries  of  other  pleafures. 
— It  appeared  to  both  of  us,  that  they  would  acknowledge  this  to  be  the 
cafe. — Again,  therefore,  if,  taking  the  contrary  fide,  we  fhould  afk  them,  O 
men  !  ye  who  fay  that  difagreeable  things  are  good,  do  you  not  fpeak  of  fuch 
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things  as  gymnafhc  exerciles,  military  labours,  and  things  which  are 
effeded  through  burnings,  and  incifions,  and  medicines,  and  fading  r  And 
do  you  not  fay,  that  thefe  things  are  indeed  good,  but  difagreeable  ?  They 
would  fay  fo. — It  alfo  appeared  to  Protagoras,  that  they  would. — Whether, 
therefore,  do  you  call  thefe  things  good,  becaufe  they  immediately  impart 
extreme  pain  and  torment ;  or  becaufe  they  are  followed  by  health,  and  a 
good  habit  of  body,  together  with  the  fafety  of  cities,  dominion  and  wealth  ? 
They  would  fay,  becaufe  of  the  latter  confequence. — And  to  this  alfo  Pro¬ 
tagoras  aflented.— -  But  are  thefe  things  good  through  any  thing  elfe,  than 
becaufe  they ‘end  in  pleafures,  and  liberations  from  pain?  Or  can  you 
mention  any  other  end  than  pleafures  and  pains  to  which  looking  they  call 
thefe  things  good  ?  They  will  fay,  I  think,  that  they  cannot. — So,  likewife, 
it  appears  to  me,  faid  Protagoras. — Do  you,  therefore,  purfue  pleafure  as  being 
good,  and  avoid  pain  as  an  evil  ?  They  will  fay,  that  they  do. — And  to  this 
alfo  Protagoras  aflented. — You,  therefore,  are  of  opinion,  that  this  thing  is 
evil,  viz.  pain,  and  that  pleafure  is  good  ;  flnce  delight  alfo  is  then  faid  to  be 
evil,  when  it  deprives  us  of  greater  pleafures  than  it  polfelfes,  or  when  it 
procures  pains  greater  than  the  pleafures  which  it  contains.  For  if  you 
call  delight  an  evil  on  any  other  account,  and  look  to  any  other  end,  you 
would  alfo  be  able  to  inform  us  ;  but  you  cannot. — Nor  do  they  appear  to 
me,  faid  Protagoras,  to  regard  any  other  end. — Again,  therefore,  after  the 
lame  manner  with  refpedt  to  pain,  do  you  not  then  call  the  being  in  pain  a 
good,  when  it  liberates  from  pains  greater  than  thofe  which  it  contains,  or 
when  it  procures  pleafures  greater  than  the  pains  ?  For  if  you  looked  to 
any  other  end,  when  you  call  the  being  in  pain  a  good,  than  that  which  I 
have  mentioned,  you  would  be  able  to  inform  us;  but  you  cannot. — You 
fpeak  the  truth,  faid  Protagoras. — Again,  therefore,  faid  I,  if  you  flhould  alk 
me,  O  men,  on  what  account  I  fpeak  fo  much  and  fo  frequently  abouFthis,  I 
lhould  fay,  Pardon  me.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  not  eafy  to  flow  what 
this  thing  is  which  you  call  the  being  fubdued  by  plealures ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  alldemonftrations  are  contained  in  this.  But  now,  alfo,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  inform  me,  if  you  have  any  thing  elfe  which  you  aflfert  to  be 
good  befldes  pleafure,  or  any  thing  elfe  befides  pain,  which  you  call  evil. 
Or  are  you  fatisfied  with  paffing  vour  life  pleafantly  without  pain  ?  For  if 
you  are  fatisfied  with  this,  and  if  you  cannot  mention  any  good  or  evil  which 
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does  not  end  in  thefe  things,  hear  what  follows  :  I  lay,  then,  that,  if  this  be 
the  cafe,  the  alfertion  is  ridiculous  when  you  fay  that  frequently,  though  a 
man  knows  that  evil  things  are  evil,  he  at  the  fame  time  does  them  (though 
he  has  the  power  of  not  doing  them),  in  confequence  of  being  led  and  afto- 
nilhed  by  pleafure:  and  again,  when  you  lay  that  a  man,  knowing  what  is 
good,  is  not  willing  to  do  it,  in  confequence  of  being  vanquilhed  by  imme¬ 
diate  pleafure.  For  it  will  be  manifeft  that  thefe  things  are  ridiculous, 
unlefs  we  employ  a  multitude  of  names  ;  fuch  as  pleafant  and  difagreeable , 
good  and  evil.  But  lince  it  appears  that  there  are  thefe  two  things,  we  mull 
alfo  call  them  by  two  names  ;  in  the  firlt  place  by  good  and  evil,  and  in  the 
next  place  by  [ileafant  and  difagreeable .  Thefe  things,  therefore,  being  ad¬ 
mitted,  we  will  fay  that  a  man,  knowing  things  evil  to  be  evil,  at  the  fame 
time  does  them.  If,  then,  fome  one  fhould  alk  us  why  he  does  them,  we 
muft  fay,  becaufe  he  is  vanquilhed.  By  what  ?  he  will  fay  to  us.  But  we 
are  no  longer  permitted  to  fay,  by  pleafure  ;  for  it  alfumes  another  name  in 
the  place  of  pleafure,  viz.  good.  We  mulf,  however,  anfwer  him,  and 
fay  that  he  does  it  becaufe  he  is  vanquilhed.  By  what  ?  he  will  fay.  By 
good,  we  mull:  fay,  by  Jupiter.  If  it  Ihould  happen,  therefore,  that  he  who 
interrogates  us  is  an  infolent  man,  he  will  laugh  and  fay,  You  fpeak  of  a 
ridiculous  thing  when  you  alfert  that  any  one  does  evil,  knowing  that  it  is 
evil  (and  it  is  not  proper  to  do  it),  in  confequence  of  being  vanquilhed  by 
good.  For  he  will  fay,  Is  fuch  a  one  vanquilhed  becaufe  the  good  in  him  is 
not  worthy  to  vanquilh  the  evil?  Or  is  it  becaufe  it  is  worthy?  We  lhall 
evidently  fay  in  reply,  that  it  is  becaufe  it  is  not  worthy.  For  otherwile  he 
would  not  err  whom  we  fay  is  fubdued  by  pleafure.  But  perhaps  he  will 
fay,  Why  is  the  good  in  fuch  a  one  unworthy  to  vanquilh  the  evil  ?  Or  the 
evil  to  vanquilh  the  good?  Is  it  for  any  other  reafon  than  becaufe  the  one  is 
greater,  and  the  other  leher?  or  becaufe  the  one  is  more,  and  the  other 
fewer  in  number  ?  Have  we  any  other  caufe  to  aflign  than  this  ?  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  he  will  fay,  that  this  thing  which  is  called  the  being  vanquilhed,  is 
to  receive  greater  evils  inhead  of  lefler  goods.  And  thus  much  for  thefe 
particulars. 

Let  us  then  again  change  the  names,  and  introduce  in  thefe  very  fame 
things  the  pleafant  and  difagreeable,  as  follows:  We  formerly  laid  that  a 
man  does  evil;  let  us  now  fay  that  he  does  things  difagreeable,  knowing  that 
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they  are  difagreeable,  in  confequence  of  being  vanquished  by  pleafures,  viz, 
by  fuch  as  are  unworthy  to  conquer.  And  what  other  unworthinefs  is  there 
in  pleafure  with  refpeCt  to  pain,  than  the  excefs  and  defeft  of  each  other ; 
that  is,  when  they  become  greater  and  leffer,  more  or  lefs  numerous  ?  For 
if  any  one  Should  fay,  Immediate  pleafure,  O  Socrates,  very  much  differs 
from  future  pleafure  and  pain,  I  indeed  Should  reply  by  aSking,  Whether  it 
differs  in  any  thing  elfe  than  in  pleafure  and  pain  ?  For  it  cannot  differ  in 
any  thing  elfe.  But  it  is  juft  as  if  a  man  who  is  Skilful  in  weighing,  having 
collected  together  things  pleafant  and  painful,  and  placed  thofe  which  are 
near,  and  thofe  which  are  remote,  in  the  balance,  Should  fay  which  are  the 
more  numerous.  For  if  you  weigh  pleafures  with  pleafures,  the  greater  and 
more  numerous  muff  always  be  chofen ;  but,  if  you  weigh  pains  with  pains, 
the  fewer  and  the  Smaller  muff  be  feleffed.  If  likewife  you  weigh  pleafures 
with  pains,  if  the  difagreeables  are  furpaffed  by  the  pleafures,  thofe  that  are 
near  by  thofe  that  are  remote,  or  thofe  that  are  remote  by  thofe  that  are  near, 
we  muff  yield  to  the  more  weighty  ;  but  if  the  pleafures  are  furpaffed  by  the 
difagreeables,  this  condudt  mu  SI  not  be  adopted.  Is  it  not  fo,  O  men,  with 
refpeCt  to  thefe  things  ?  I  know  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  fay  otherwife. 
It  alfo  appeared  to  Protagoras  that  they  would  not.  Since,  therefore,  this  is 
the  cafe,  I  will  thus  interrogate  them,  Do  the  fame  magnitudes  appear  to 
your  fight  greater  when  near,  but  leffer  when  at  a  distance  ?  They  will  fay, 
that  they  do.  And  is  llot  this  the  cafe  alfo  with  things  bulky,  and  with 
things  numerous  ?  And  are  not  equal  voices  greater  when  near,  but  leffer 
when  at  a  diftance  ?  They  will  fay  that  they  are.  If  therefore  our  adding 
well  confided  in  this,  viz.  in  making  and  receiving  great  maffes,  but  rejecting 
and  not  making  fuch  as  are  Small,  what  would  appear  to  be  the  Safety  of  our 
life  ?  Would  it  be  the  art  of  meafuring,  or  the  power  of  fight  which  judges  of 
that  which  is  apparent  ?  Or  rather  would  not  the  latter  deceive  us,  and  involv¬ 
ing  us  in  error,  often  compel  us  to  judge  differently  at  different  times  of  the 
fame  thing,  and  change  our  opinion  in  the  actions  and  elections  of  things  great 
and  Small  l  But  the  art  of  meafuriiw  would  make  this  phantafm  void,  and  ma- 
nifeSting  the  truth,  would  caufe  the  foul,  by  abiding  in  reality,  to  be  at  refts 
and  would  preferve  our  life.  Would  the  men  affent  to  thefe  things,  and 
acknowledge  that  the  art  of  meafuring  preferves  us,  or  that  this  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  any  other  art  ?  They  would  acknowledge  that  we  Should  be  pre¬ 
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ferved  by  the  meafuring  art.  But  what,  if  the  fafety  of  our  life  confifted  in 
choofing  the  even  and  the  odd,  fo  as  to  know  when  more  ought  to  be 
rightly  chofen,  and  when  lefs,  either  one  of  thefe  with  refpedt  to  itfelf,  or 
one  with  refpedl  to  the  other,  whether  they  be  near  or  at  a  diftance,  what 
is  it  that  in  this  cafe  would  preferve  our  life  ?  Is  it  not  fcience  ?  For  it 
would  no  longer  be  the  art  of  meafuring,  fince  this  is  the  art  of  excefs  and 
defeat.  But  fince  that  of  which  we  are  fpeaking  is  the  art  of  the  even  and 
the  odd,  is  it  any  thing  elfe  than  arithmetic  ?  The  men  would  acknowledge 
that  it  is  nothing  elfe  :  or  would  they  not  ?  It  appeared  alfo  to  Protagoras  that 
they  would.  Be  it  lo,  O  men  ;  but  fince  the  lafety  of  our  life  has  appeared 
to  confift  in  the  right  choice  of  pleafure  and  pain,  and  in  the  choice  of  the 
more  and  the  lefs,  of  the  greater  and  the  fmaller,  of  the  more  diftant  and 
the  nearer  ;  of  thefe,  in  the  firfi:  place,  does  not  the  art  of  meafuring  ap¬ 
pear  to  be_the  confideration  of  the  excefs  and  defed,  and  alfo  of  the  equality 
of  thefe  to  each  other  ?  Necelfarily  fo.  But  fince  it  is  converfant  with 
meafuring,  it  is  neceffary  that  it  fhould  be  both  an  art  and  a  fcience.  They 
will  agree  to  this.  What  then  this  art  and  fcience  may  be,  we  will  con- 
fider  hereafter;  but  that  it  is  a  fcience  is  fufficient  to  the  demonftration  which 
it  is  neceffary  that  Protagoras  and  I  fhould  give  to  your  queftion.  And,  if 
you  remember,  when  we  mutually  agreed  that  nothing  is  fuperior  to  fcience, 
but  that  this  always  governs,  wherever  it  may  be,  both  pleafure  and  everv 
thing  elfe,  then  you  faid  that  pleafure  frequently  lubdues  a  man,  even  though 
he  poffelfes  fcience.  But  as  we  did  not  agree  with  you,  after  this  you  alked 
us,  O  Protagoras  and  Socrates,  if  this  pafiion  is  not  to  be  vanquiihed  by 
pleafure,  tell  us  what  it  is,  and  what  you  afiert  it  to  be  ?  If,  therefore,  we 
then  had  immediately  faid  to  you  that  it  is  ignorance,  you  would  have  de¬ 
rided  us.  For  ye  have  acknowledged  that  thofe  that  err  in  the  choice  ofplea- 
fures  and  pains  (and  thefe  are  things  good  and  evil)  err  through  the  want  of 
fcience ;  and  not  only  through  the  want  of  fcience,  but,  ye  have  alfo  added, 
of  the  fcience  of  meafuring.  But  an  erroneous  adlion  without  fcience,  is,  as 
ye  alfo  know,  performed  through  ignorance.  So  that  to  be  vanquiihed  by 
pleafure  is  the  greateft  ignorance ;  of  which  Protagoras  here,  Prodicus  and 
Hippias,  fay  they  are  the  phyfician.  But  ye,  becaufe  ye  think  this  is  fome- 
thing  elfe  than  ignorance,  neither  go  yourfelves,  nor  fend  your  children  to 
the  fophids,  the  teachers  of  thefe  things,  as  if  this  fcience  of  meafuring  could 
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not  be  taught :  and  by  faving  your  money,  and  not  giving  it  to  thefe  men,  ye 
a£t  badly  both  ill  private  and  public.  And  in  this  manner  we  fhould  anfwer 
the  multitude. 

Together  with  Protagoras,  however,  I  afk  you,  O  Hippias,  and  you,  O 
Prodicus  (for  let  my  difcourfe  be  in  common  to  you),  whether  I  appear  to 
fpeak  the  truth,  or  that  which  is  falfe  ?— It  appeared  to  all  that  what  had 
been  faid  was  tranfcendently  true.— You  confefs,  therefore,  I  faid,  that  the 
pleafant  is  good,  but  the  difagreeable  evil.  But  I  requeft  Prodicus  to  excufe 
my  adopting  his  divifion  of  names.  For  whether  you  call  it  pleafant,  or 
delightful,  or  joyful,  or  in  whatever  way  you  may  think  fit  to  denominate 
things  of  this  kind,  O  moft  excellent  Prodicus,  only  anfwer  what  I  wifh  to 
afk  you.— Prodicus  therefore  laughing  affented,  and  fo  like  wife  did  the  reft.— 
I  then  laid,  But  what,  my  friends,  as  to  this  particular,  are  not  all  a&ions 
which  contribute  to  the  living  well  and  pleafantly,  beautiful  and  profitable  ? 
And  is  not  a  beautiful  deed  good  and  profitable  ?— ' They  granted  this.— If, 
therefore,  I  faid,  the  pleafant  is  good,  no  one  either  knowing  or  thinking  that 
other  things  are  better  than  thofe  which  he  does,  and  is  able  to  do,  will 
afterwards  do  thefe  things,  when  he  has  the  power  of  doing  thofe  that  are 
better.  Nor  when  a  man  is  inferior  to  himfelf,  is  it  anything  elfe  than  ig¬ 
norance  ;  nor,  when  he  is  fuperior  to  himfelf,  is  it  any  thing  elfe  than  wif- 
dom.— To  this  all  of  them  affented.— But  what?  Do  you  fay  that  ignorance 
is  a  thing  of  this  kind,  viz.  to  have  a  falfe  opinion,  and  to  be  deceived  about 
things  of  great  importance  ?— -And  to  this,  likewife,  all  of  them  affented.— 
Does  it  not  then  follow,  faid  I,  that  no  one  willingly  betakes  himfelf  to 
things  evil,  or  to  thofe  things  which  he  thinks  are  evil  ?  For,  as  it  appears, 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  betake  himfelf  to  things  which  he  confiders 
as  evil,  inftead  of  applying  himfelf  to  luch  as  are  good.  And  when  it  is 
neceffary  to  choofe  one  of  two  evils,  no  one  will  choofe  the  greater  if  he  has 
it  in  his  power  to  choofe  the  leffer. — All  thefe  things  were  affented  to  by  all 
of  us. — What  then,  faid  I,  do  you  call  dread  and  fear  r  Is  it  that  which  I  fay  it 
is  to  you,  O  Prodicus,  viz.  a  certain  expe&ation  of  evil,  whether  you  call  it 
fear  or  dread  ?— It  appeared  to  Protagoras  and  Hippias  that  dread  and  fear 
were  this  ;  but  to  Prodicus  it  appeared  that  dread  was  this,  but  not  fear. — It 
is,  however,  laid  I,  O  Prodicus,  of  no  confequence  ;  but  this  is  of  importance, 
whether  what  has  been  formerly  afferted  is  true.  Is,  therefore,  any  man 
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willing  to  betake  himfelf  to  thofe  things  which  he  dreads,  when  he  has  the 
power  of  betaking  himfelf  to  things  which  he  does  not  dread  ?  Or  is  not  this 
impoffible  from  what  we  have  granted  ?  For  we  have  granted  that  he  thinks 
thofe  things  to  be  evil  which  he  dreads ;  and  that  no  one  betakes  himfelf  to, 
or  willingly  receives  things  which  he  confiders  as  evil. — Thefe  things,  like- 
wife,  were  affented  to  by  all  of  them. — This,  then,  being  admitted,  faid  I,  O 
Prodicus  and  Hippias,  let  Protagoras,  here,  defend  to  us  the  re&itude  of  his 
firft  anfwer.  For  then,  there  being  five  parts  of  virtue,  he  faid  that  no  one  of 
them  refembled  the  other,  but  that  each  had  a  peculiar  power  of  its  own.  I 
do  not,  however,  urge  this  at  prefent,  but  I  fpeak  of  that  which  he  afterwards 
faid,  viz.  that  four  of  the  parts  might  juftly  be  confidered  as  fimilar  to  each 
other,  but  that  one  of  them,  fortitude,  very  much  differed  from  the  reft. 
He  alfo  faid  that  this  might  be  known  from  the  following  circumftance. 
You  will  find,  faid  he,  Socrates,  men  that  are  moft  unholy,  moft:  unjuft,  molt 
intemperate,  and  moft  undifciplined,  but  who  are,  at  the  fame  time,  moft 
brave  ;  by  which  you  may  know  that  fortitude  very  much  differs  from  the 
other  parts  of  virtue.  And  I  indeed,  at  that  time,  immediately  very  much 
wondered  at  the  anfwer,  and  my  furprife  has  been  greatly  increafed  fince  I 
have  difcuffed  thefe  things  with  you.  I  therefore  afked  him  this,  If  he  called 
brave  men  bold  men  ?  He  faid  he  did,  and  likewife  impetuous.  Do  you 
remember,  Protagoras,  that  this  was  your  anfwer? — I  do,  faid  he. — Tell  us, 
then,  faid  I,  in  what,  according  to  you,  the  brave  are  impetuous  ?  Is  it  in 
things  which  the  timid  attempt  ? — It  is  not,  faid  he. — In  other  things,  there¬ 
fore. — Yes. — But  whether  do  the  timid  engage  in  bold  attempts,  but  the 
brave  in  fuch  as  are  dreadful  ? — It  is  fo  faid,  Socrates,  by  the  multitude. — 
You  fpeak  the  truth,  I  replied.  I  do  not,  however,  afk  this  :  but  in  what  do 
you  fay  the  brave  are  impetuous  ?  Is  it  in  dreadful  things,  thinking  that  they 
are  dreadful,  or  in  things  that  are  not  dreadful  ? — But,  faid  he,  this,  in  what 
you  juft  now  faid,  has  been  fhown  to  be  impoffible. — And  in  this,  alfo,  I 
replied,  you  fpeak  the  truth.  So  that  if  this  is  rightly  demonftrated,  no  one 
betakes  himfelf  to  things  which  he  thinks  are  dreadful,  fince  it  has  been 
found  that  it  is  ignorance  for  a  man  to  be  inferior  to  himfelf. — He  acknow¬ 
ledged  it. — All  men,  however,  both  the  timid  and  the  brave,  engage  in 
things  in  which  they  boldly  confide  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this,  both  the 
timid  and  the  brave  engage  in  the  fame  things. — But  indeed,  Socrates,  faid 
vol.  v.  x  he, 
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he,  the  things  in  which  the  timid  and  the  brave  engage  are  perfe&Iy  coin* 
trary  to  each  other ;  for  the  latter  wifh,  but  the  former  are  unwilling  to 
engage  in  war. — But  whether,  faid  I,  is  it  a  beautiful,  or  a  bafe  thing  to 
engage  in  war  ?— A  beautiful  thing,  faid  he. — If,  therefore,  it  is  a  beautiful 
thing,  we  have  above  agreed  that  it  is  a  good  thing.  For  we  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  all  beautiful  are  good  actions. — You  fpeak  the  truth,  and  to  me 
this  has  always  appeared  to  be  the  cafe.— Right,  faid  I.  But  which  of  the 
two  do  you  fay  is  unwilling  to  engage  in  war,  though  it  is  a  beautiful  and 
good  thing. — The  timid,  he  replied. — If,  therefore,  faid  I,  it  be  beautiful 
and  good,  is  it  not  alfo  pleafant  ? — It  is  granted,  faid  he. — Are  the  timid, 
therefore,  unwilling  to  proceed  to  that  which  is  beautiful,  better,  and  more 
pleafant,  knowing  it  to  be  fuch  ? — But,  faid  he,  if  we  affented  to  this,  we 
fhould  deftroy  what  we  have  before  acknowledged. — But  what  with  refpefl 
to  the  brave  man  ?  Does  he  not  engage  in  that  which  is  more  beautiful, 
more  excellent,  and  more  pleafant  ?- — It  is  neceffary,  faid  he,  to  acknowledge 
that  he  does. — Hence,  in  fhort,  the  brave  have  not  any  bafe  fears  when  they 
are  afraid  ;  nor  when  they  are  bold,  are  they  bafely  daring. — True,  faid  he. — 
But  if  they  are  not  bafely,  does  it  not  follow  that  they  are  beautifully  daring  ? — 
He  affented. — And  if  their  boldnefs  is  beautiful,  is  it  not  alfo  good? — Yes. — = 
Are  not,  therefore,  the  timid,  and  the  rafh,  and  the  infane,  on  the  contrary, 
bafely  afraid,  and  bafely  bold  ?- — He  agreed  they  were. — But  are  they  bafely 
and  wickedly  bold,  through  any  thing  elfe  than  ignorance  and  the  want  of 
difcipline  ? — It  is  fo,  faid  he.- — What  then  ?  Do  you  then  call  this  thing, 
through  which  the  timid  are  timid,  timidity  or  fortitude  ? — Timidity,  faid 
he. — But  have  not  the  timid  appeared  to  be  what  they  are,  through  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  things  dreadful  ? — Entirely  fo,  faid  he. — They  are  timid,  therefore, 
through  this  ignorance.- — He  acknowledged  it. — But  that  through  which 
they  are  timid,  you  have  granted  to  be  timidity. — He  faid,  he  had. — Will 
not,  therefore,  the  ignorance  of  things  dreadful,  and  not  dreadful,  be  timi¬ 
dity  ? — He  affented. — But,  faid  I,  fortitude  is  contrary  to  timidity. — It  is. — ■ 
Will  not  then  the  wifdom  of  things  dreadful,  and  not  dreadful,  be  contrary 
to  the  ignorance  of  thefe  things  ? — To  this  alfo  he  affented. — But  is  not  the 
ignorance  of  thefe  things  timidity  ?— He,  with  great  difficulty,  affented  to 
this. — -The  wifdom,  therefore,  of  things  dreadful,  and  not  dreadful,  is  for¬ 
titude,  being  contrary  to  the  ignoranceof  thefe. — Here,  however,  he  was  no 
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longer  willing  to  affent,  but  was  filent. — And  I  faid,  Why,  O  Protagoras,  do 

you  neither  affent  to,  nor  deny  what  I  lay  ? — Come  to  a  conclufion,  faid  he. _ 

Immediately,  faid  I;  let  me  only  firfl  alk  you,  if  it  ftill  appears  to  you  as  it 
did  before,  that  there  are  certain  men  who  are  mod;  ignorant,  and  yet  moft 
brave  ? — You  ft  ill,  Socrates,  feem  to  be  very  anxious  that  I  fhould  anfwer  you. 
I  will  therefore  gratify  you  ;  and  I  fay,  that  from  what  has  been  granted,  it 
appears  to  me  impofiible  that  this  fhould  be  the  cafe. — But,  faid  I,  I  do  not 
afk  you  all  thefe  particulars  on  any  other  account,  than  becaufe  I  wilh  to 
confider  how  the  things  pertaining  to  virtue  fubfift,  and  what  virtue  itfelf  is. 
For  I  know  that  this  becoming  apparent,  that  which  has  been  the  fubjedt 
of  a  long  dilcuflion  to  you  and  me  will  be  made  manifeft  ;  I  indeed,  avert¬ 
ing,  that  virtue  cannot  be  taught,  but  you  that  it  can.  And  it  feems  to  me, 
that  the  conclufion  of  our  arguments,  as  if  it  were  a  man,  reviles  and 
derides  us;  and  that  if  it  had  a  voice,  it  would  thus  addrefs  us  : — You  are 
abfurd,  O  Socrates,  and  Protagoras  ;  you  indeed,  in  averting  in  the  for¬ 
mer  part  of  your  difcourfe,  that  virtue  cannot  be  taught,  and  now,  being 
anxious  to  contradict  yourfelf,  by  endeavouring  to  fhow  that  all  thefe  things, 
viz.  juftice,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  are  fcience  ;  by  which  mode 
of  proceeding  virtue  will  efpecially  appear  to  be  a  thing  which  may  be 
taught.  For  if  virtue  were  any  thing  elfe  than  fcience  T,  as  Protagoras 
endeavours  to  evince  it  is,  it  clearly  could  not  be  taught ;  but  now,  if  it 
fhould  appear  that  it  is  icience,  as  you,  Socrates,  are  anxious  to  infer,  it  will 
be  wonderful  if  it  cannot  be  taught.  Again,  Protagoras  at  firft  admitted 
that  it  could  be  taught,  but  now,  on  the  contrary,  he  feems  earneftly  to 
endeavour  that  virtue  may  appear  to  be  any  thing  elfe  rather  than  fcience  ; 
and  thus  it  will  be  a  thing  in  the  fmalleft  degree  capable  of  being  tauoht. 

I  therefore,  O  Protagoras,  feeing  all  thefe  things  agitated  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards  with  fuch  dire  confuiion,  am  in  the  higheft  degree  anxious  that  they 
may  become  apparent.  And  I  could  with  that  we,  in  confequence  of 
difcuffing  thefe  things,  might  difcover  what  virtue  is  :  and  again,  that  we 
might  {peculate  concerning  it,  whether  it  can  be  taught,  or  whether  it  can- 

1  Inftead  of  ti  yap  aXKo  ti  wv  fi  £7r«rrtty.»  $  aperri,  as  in  the  printed  text,  the  fenfe  requires  we 
fhould  read  et  yap  a^o  ti  *v  v  £^/<7tw^»  jj  apB t«.  Ficinus  in  his  vertion  has  adopted  the  error  of  the 
original ,  for  he  renders  this  paffage,  “  Si  enim  aliud  quiddam  elfet  fcientia  quam  virtus.” 
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not.  For  I  fear  that  your  Epimetheus  has  frequently  deceived  us  in  our 
inquiry,  juft  as  you  fay  he  neglected  us  in  the  diftribution  which  he  made. 
I  am  more  pleafed,  therefore,  with  Prometheus  in  the  fable,  than  with 
Epimetheus.  Hence,  following  his  example,  and  paying  a  providential 
attention  to  the  whole  of  my  life,  I  diligently  confider  all  thefe  things.  And 
if  you  are  willing,  as  1  faid  at  the  beginning,  I  would  moft  gladly  examine 
thefe  particulars  with  you.— To  this  Protagoras  faid— -I,  O  Socrates,  praife 
your  alacrity,  and  the  evolution  of  your  difcourfe.  For  I  am  not,  in  other 
refpedts,  I  think,  a  bad  man,  and  I  am  envious  the  leaft  of  all  men  :  indeed 
I  have  often  faid  refpe&ing  you  to  many,  that  I  admire  you  by  far  the  moft 
of  thofe  with  whom  I  aflociate,  and  confider  you  as  greatly  furpafiing  your 
equals  in  age.  And  I  fay,  that  I  fhall  not  wonder  if  you  rank  among  the 
men  renowned  for  wifdom.  And,  with  refped:  to  thefe  things,  we  will 
again  difcufs  them  when  you  pleafe  ;  but  it  is  now  time  for  me  to  betake 
myfelf  to  fomething  elfe. — But,  I  replied,  it  is  requifite  fo  to  do,  if  it  feems 
fit  to  you.  For  I  ought  to  have  gone  elfewhere  fome  time  ago  ;  but  I  ftaid 
in  order  to  gratify  the  beautiful  Callias. — Having  fpoken  and  heard  thefe 
things,  we  departed. 
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IN  order  to  underftand  the  defign  of  this  Dialogue,  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve 
that  wifdom  is  two-fold,  the  one  abfolute,  the  other  conditional.  The  ab- 
folute  is  that  which  is  denominated  wifdom  limply,  and  without  any  addition  ; 
but  the  conditional  is  that  which  is  not  limply  called  wifdom,  but  a  certain 
wifdom.  The  former  of  thefe  is  defined  to  be  the  knowledge  of  thofe  things 
which  are  the  objedts  of  fcience,  and  the  objects  of  fcience  are  things  which 
polfefs  a  necelfary  eternal  and  invariable  fubfiltence,  fuch  as  are  thofe  lumi¬ 
nous  caufes  and  principles  of  things  refident  in  a  divine  intellect,  which  Plato 
denominates  ideas,  and  Ariftotle  1  things  molt  honourable  by  nature.  But 
conditional  wifdom  is  common  to  all  arts :  for  the  fummit  or  perfedlion  of 
every  art  is  called  a  certain  wifdom.  Of  all  thofe  arts  however,  which 
polfefs  conditional  wifdom,  the  principal  is  political  wifdom,  to  which  the 
reft  are  miniltrant.  This  is  called  as  well  the  political  as  the  royal  diicipline  ; 
of  which  the  fubjedt  is  a  city,  the  end  the  common  good,  and  its  fervants 
all  the  arts. 

As  this  political  wifdom,  the  fubjedl  of  this  Dialogue,  forms  an  important 
part  of  virtue  confidered  as  a  whole,  Socrates,  conformably  to  what  he  had 
dci.vered  in  the  Meno,  indicates  that  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  divine  defliny 

1  AriRotle,  in  his  Nicomachean  Ethics,  defines  wifdom  abfolutely  confidered  to  be  “  Science, 
and  the  intellect  of  things  mod  honourable  by  nature,  and  the  intelledt  of  principles.”  H  a-ffuct 
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(dsiot,  jj-otpu),  without  which  all  the  endeavours  of  the  moft  confummate  maf- 
ters  are  ufelefs  ;  and  this  he  confirms  by  various  examples. 

This  converfation,  according  to  Dacier,  palled  that  year  in  which  the 
Athenians  were  vanquilhed  at  Ephefus  by  Tifaphernus  ;  which  was  the  4th 
year  of  the  92d  Olympiad,  and  470  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrilh  Plato 
being  twenty  years  of  age,  was  then,  the  difciple  of  Socrates, 
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DEMODOCUS. 

I  WANT,  Socrates,  to  fpeak  with  you  in  private  about  certain  things,  if 
you  are  at  leifure  ;  and  if  you  are  not,  unlefs  your  bufinefs  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  make  leifure  for  my  fake. 

Soc.  But  I  am  indeed  at  leifure,  and  very  much  at  your  fervice.  You 
have  my  permiffion  therefore  to  fpeak,  if  you  with  to  fay  any  thing. 

Dem.  Are  you  willing  therefore  that  we  fhould  retire  from  this  place  into 
the  porch  of  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  which  is  very  near? 

Soc.  If  you  pleafe. 

Dem.  Let  us  go  then,  Socrates.  All  plants,  whatever  is  produced  from 
the  earth,  other  animals,  and  man,  appear  to  fubfift  after  the  lame  manner. 
For  in  plants  this  thing  is  eafy  to  fuch  of  us  as  cultivate  the  earth,  viz.  to 
prepare  every  thing  prior  to  planting,  and  the  planting  itfelf ;  but  when  that 
which  is  planted  lives,  then  the  attention  which  the  plant  requires  is  great 
and  very  difficult.  The  fame  thing  alfo  appears  to  take  place  refpeCting 
men.  For  I  form  a  conjecture  of  other  things  from  my  own  affairs.  For 
of  this  my  fon,  the  planting,  or  the  procreating,  or  whatever  elle  it  may 
be  requifite  to  call  it,  is  the  eafiefl  of  all  things  ;  but  his  education  is  difficult, 
and  occalions  one  to  be  in  continual  fear  about  him.  With  relpeCt  to  other 
things,  therefore,  much  might  be  laid  ;  but  the  defire  which  he  now  poffeffes 
very  much  terrifies  me.  It  is  not  indeed  ignoble,  but  it  is  dangerous.  For 
he  defires,  Socrates,  as  he  fays,  to  become  a  wife  man.  And  as  it  appears  to 
me,  certain  plebeians  of  the  fame  age  with  him,  coming  to  this  city,  andre- 

vol.  v,  Y  peating 
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peating  certain  difcourfes  which  they  have  heard,  have  very  much  difturbed 
him.  Of  thefe  he  is  emulous,  and  fome  time  ago  was  troublefome  to  me, 
thinking  it  fit  that  I  fhould  pay  attention  to  him,  and  give  a  fum  of  money 
to  fome  one  of  the  fophifts,  who  might  make  him  a  wife  man.  I  am  not 
indeed  much  concerned  about  the  expenfe  ;  but  I  think  that  the  objedlof  his 
purfuit  will  lead  him  into  no  fmall  danger.  Hitherto,  therefore,  I  have  re¬ 
ft  rained  by  foothing  him  ;  but  as  I  am  no  longer  able  to  effedt  this,  I  have 
thought  it  bed  to  comply  with  his  wifhes,  left  by  frequently  afibciating  with 
others  without  me  he  fhould  be  corrupted.  Hence  I  am  come  for  this  very 
purpofe,  that  I  may  place  him  with  fome  one  of  thofe  who  appear  to  be  fo- 
phifts.  Our  meeting  with  you,  therefore,  is  a  fortunate  circumftance  :  for 
as  1  am  going  to  engage  in  affairs  of  this  kind,  I  wifh  very  much  to  confult 
you  about  them.  If  then  you  have  any  advice  to  give  refpedting  what  you 
have  heard  from  me,  it  is  both  lawful  and  proper  for  you  to  give  it. 

Soc.  Counfel,  however,  O  Demodocus,  is  faid  to  be  a  facred  thing.  If 
therefore  any  other  thing  whatever  is  facred,  this  will  be  fo  which  is  now 
the  objedi  of  your  confultation  :  for  it  is  not  poffible  for  man  to  confult 
about  any  thing  more  divine  than  about  the  erudition  of  himfelf  and  of  thofe* 
that  belong  to  him.  In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  you  and  I  fhould  mutually 
agree,  what  we  think  this  thing  to  be  about  which  we  confult ;  left  I  fhould 
frequently  apprehend  it  to  be  one  thing,  and  you  another,  and  afterwards 
very  much  diffenting  from  each  other  in  our  conference,  we  fhould  perceive 
ourfelves  to  be  ridiculous :  I  who  give,  and  you  who  requeft,  advice  not 
agreeing  in  anyone  thing. 

Dem.  You  appear  to  me,  Socrates,  to  fpeak  rightly,  and  it  is  proper  fo  to- 
do. 

See.  I  do  fay  right,  and  yet  not  entirely,  fince  I  make  an  alteration  in.  a 
certain  trifling  particular  :  for  I  am  thinking  that  perhaps  this  youth  may 
not  defire  that  which  we  think  he  defires,  but  fomething  eife.  And  if  fome- 
thing  elfe  is  the  objedi  of  his  wifhes,  we  fhall  adl  abfurdly  in  confulting  about 
t'nat  which  is  different  from  them.  It  appears  therefore  to  me  to  be  moll 
right  to  begin  by  inquiring  of  him  what  it  is  which  he  defires. 

Dem.  It  appears  indeed,  as  you  fay,  to  be  beft  to  do  fo. 

Soc.  But  tell  me  what  the  name  is  of  this  fine  youth  :  what  muft  we  call 
him? 
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B^M.  His  name,  Socrates,  is  Theages. 

Soc.  You  have  given  to  your  foil,  O  Demodocus,  a  beautiful  and  facred 
name.  But  tell  us,  O  Theages,  do  you  lay  that  you  defire  to  become  a  wife 
man,  and  do  you  think  it  is  fit  that  this  your  father  lhould  find  out  a  man, 
who  by  affociating  with  you  may  make  you  wife. 

Thea.  I  do. 

Soc.  But  whether  do  you  call  thofe  men  wife,  who  are  fcientifically 
knowing,  whatever  that  may  be  about  which  they  poffets  this  knowledge; 
or  do  you  can  thofe  wife  who  do  not  poffefs  fcientific  knowledge? 

Thea.  I  call  the  fcientific  wife. 

Soc.  What  then  ?  Has  not  your  father  taught  and  inflrudled  you  in  thofe 
things,  in  which  others  here  are  inflru&ed  who  are  the  fons  of  refpedable 
fathers  ;  viz.  letters,  to  play  on  the  harp,  to  wreflle,  and  other  exercifes  ? 

Thea.  He  has. 

Soc.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  there  is  dill  a  certain  fcience  wanting, 
which  it  is  proper  your  father  fhould  pay  attention  to  for  your  fake  ? 

Thea.  I  do. 

Soc.  What  is  it  ?  Tell  us  alfo,  that  we  may  gratify  you. 

Thea.  My  father  alfo  knows  w  hat  it  is,  Socrates:  for  I  have  often 
mentioned  it  to  him.  But  he  designedly  fays  thefe  things  to  you,  as  if  he  did 
not  know  what  1  defire  :  for  in  other  things  alfo  he  fimilarly  oppofes  me, 
and  is  not  willing  to  place  me  with  any  one. 

Soc.  But  all  that  you  have  hitherto  faid  to  him  has  been  faid  without 
witneffes  :  now  therefore  make  me  a  witnefs,  and  before  me  fay  what  the 
wifdom  is  which  you  defire  :  for  come  now,  if  you  fhould  defire  that  wil- 
dom  by  which  men  fleer  fhips,  and  1  fhould  afk  you,  O  Theages,  what  is 
the  wifdom,  of  which  being  in  want,  you  blame  your  father  as  unwilling  to 
place  you  with  a  man  through  whom  you  might  become  wife  ?  what  an- 
fwer  would  you  give  me?  What  would  you  fay  this  wifdom  is?  Is  it  not 
that  of  piloting  ? 

Thea.  Yes. 

Sac.  But  if  you  defired  to  be  wife  according  to  that  wifdom  by  which 
they  drive  chariots,  and  afterwards  blamed  your  father,  on  my  afking  you 
what  this  wifdom  is,  what  anfwer  would  you  give  me?  Would  you  not 
fay  it  is  the  charioteering  ai  t  ? 
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Thea.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  with  refpedl  to  the  wifdom  which  you  now  defire,  whether  is 
it  without  a  name,  or  has  it  a  name  ? 

Thea.  I  think  it  has  a  name. 

Soc.  Whether  therefore  do  you  know  the  thing  itfelf,  but  not  its  name  ? 

Or  do  you  alfo  know  its  name  ? 

Thea.  I  alio  know  its  name. 

Soc.  Say,  therefore,  what  it  is. 

Thea.  What  other  name,  Socrates,  can  any  one  fay  it  has  than  that  of 

wifdom  ? 

Soc.  Is  not  then  the  charioteering  art  alfo  wiiuom?  Or  does  it  appear 
to  you  to  be  ignorance  r 
Thea.  It  does  not. 

Soc.  But  wifdom  ? 

Thea.  Yes. 

Soc.  What  is  the  ufe  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  that  we  may  know  how  to  manage 
horfes  when  yoked  to  a  chariot  ? 

Thea.  Yes. 

Soc.  Is  not  therefore  the  piloting  art  alfo  wifdom  ? 

Thea.  To  me  it  appears  to  be  fo. 

Soc.  Is  it  not  that  by  which  we  know  how  to  manage  fliips  ? 

Thea.  It  is. 

Soc.  But  what  is  the  wifdom  of  which  you  are  defrous  ?  Or,  what  is 
that  which,  when  we  obtain  it,  we  fhall  know  how  to  govern  ? 

Ti-iea.  To  me  it  appears  to  be  that  by  which  we  know  how  to  govern 
men. 

Soc.  What,  Bek  men  ? 

Thea.  No. 

Soc.  For  that  wifdom  is  the  medicinal  art.  Is  it  not  ? 

Thea.  Yes. 

Soc.  Is  it  that,  then,  by  which  we  know  how  to  regulate  fingers  in 

choirs  ? 

Thea.  It  is  not. 

Soc.  For  this  is  mufic. 

Thea.  Certainly. 

* 

Soc. 
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Soc.  But  is  it  that  by  which  we  know  how  to  govern  thofe  that  encage 
in  gymnaftic  exerc  ifes  ? 

The  a.  It  is  not. 

S  c  F  r  r  s  is  gymnaftie. 

The  a.  It  is. 

Soc.  Is  it  the  wifdom  by  which  thofe  who  do  fomething  efFafi  their  pur- 
pofe  ?  Endeavour  to  tell  me,  in  the  lame  manner  as  1  have  told  vou 
above. 

The  a.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  that  wifdom  by  which  we  know  how  to 
govern  thole  in  a  city. 

Soc.  Are  there  not,  therefore,  in  a  city  alfo  thofe  that  are  lick  ? 

Thea.  Yes:  but  I  do  not  lpeak  of  thefe  only,  but  alio  of  others  in  the 
city. 

Soc.  I  underfland  then  the  art  of  which  you  fpeak.  For  you  appear  to-, 
me  not  to  fav,  that  it  is  that  art  by  which  we  know  how  to  govern  mowers, 
vine-drelfers,  ploughmen,  lowers,  and  threlhers :  for  that  by  which  we 
know  how  to  govern  thele  is  agriculture.  Is  it  not  ? 

O  O 

Thea.  Yes. 

Soc.  IN  or  is  it  that  by  which  we  know  how  to  govern  thofe  that  handle 
the  faw,  the  plane,  and  the  lathe ;  for  this  belongs  to  the  carpenter's  art,. 
Does  it  not  ? 

Th  EA.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  perhaps  you  fpeak  of  that  wifdom  by  which  we  govern  all  thefe,. 
viz.  hulbandmen,  carpenters,  all  artificers,  and  private  perlons,  both  men 
and  women. 

Thea.  It  is  this  wifdom,  Socrates,  of  which  I  wiflied  to  fpeak  fome  time 
ago. 

Soc.  Are  you,  therefore,  difpofed  to  fay  that  Hcgiffhus,  who  flew  Aga¬ 
memnon  in  Argos,  had  dominion  over  thefe  things  of  which  you  fpeak,. 
viz.  all  artificers  and  private  perfons,  both  men  and  women,  or  over  cer¬ 
tain  other  things  ? 

T  hea.  He  only  had  dominion  over  fuch  as  thefe. 

Soc.  But  what  ?  Did  not  Peleus,  the  Ion  of  Aeacus,  have  dominion  over 
thefe  verv  things  in  Phthia  ? 

Thea.  Yes. 

Soc„ 
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Soc,  And  have  you  not -heard  that  Periander,  the  Ton  of  Cypfelus,  governed 

Corinth. 

The  a,  I  have. 

Soc.  And  did  he  not  rule  over  thefe  very  fame  things  in  his  city  l 

T hea„  Yes. 

Soc.  But  what  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  Archelaus,  the  foil  of  Perdiccas, 
who  lately  governed  1  in  Macedonia,  had  dominion  over  thefe  very  things  ? 

Thea.  I  do. 

Soc.  But  over  what  things  do  you  think  Hippias  2,  the  fon  of  Pififtratus, 
who  rules  in  this  city,  has  dominion  r  Is  it  not  over  thefe  things  ? 

Thea.  Undoubtedly, 

Soc.  Can  you  tell  me,  then,  what  Bacis  3  and  the  Sibyl,  and  our  Ampbi- 
Iytus,  are  called  ? 

Thea.  What  elfe,  Socrates,  tb:  n  diviners  ? 

Soc.  You  fpeak  rightly.  Endec  rour,  therefore,  alfo  to  tell  me  what 
name  you  give  to  Hippias  and  Periancer  through  the  fame  dominion  ? 

Thea.  1  think  they  are  tyrants  :  for  what  elle  can  they  be  ca'led? 

Soc.  Whoever,  therefore,  delires  to  have  dominion  over  all  tbe  men  in 

■ 

the  city,  defires  this  very  fame  dominion,  the  tyrannic,  and  to  be  a  tyrant, 

Thea.  So  it  appears. 

Soc.  Do  you  therefore  fay  that  you  defire  this  dominion  ? 

Thea.  It  feems  fo  from  what  I  have  laid. 

Soc.  O  you  wicked  one  !  Do  you  defire  to  tyrannife  over  us  ?  And  did 
you  fome  time  ago  blame  your  father  becaufe  he  did  not  lend  you  to  fome 
tyrannic  preceptor?  And  are  not  you,  O  Demodocus,  afhamed;  who,  hav¬ 
ing  for  fome  time  known  what  your  fon  defires,  and  having  1  kewife  the 

1  It  was  five  or  fix  years  before.  He  was  killed  at  the  end  of  this  very  year. — Dacier. 

1  Hippias,  the  fon  of  Pififtratus,  was  tyrant  of  Athens  four  years.  According  to  Thucydides 
he  fucceeded  his  father,  and  not  Hipparchus.  After  he  had  reigned  four  years  he  was  ba¬ 
il  ifhed  ;  and  twenty  years  after  his  exile  was  flain  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  where  he  bore  arms 
for  the  Perfians. — Dacier. 

3  Bacis  was  a  prophet,  who,  long  before  Xerxes  made  a  defeent  into  Greece,  predicted  to  the 
people  all  that  would  befall  them.  Herodotus  relates  fome  of  his  prophecies  in  his  8th  book, 
and  confiders  them  to  be  fo  formal  and  plain,  fince  their  accompliihment,  that  he  fays  he  nei¬ 
ther  dares  accufe  thofe  oracles  of  falfehood  himfelf,  nor  fuffer  others  to  do  fo,  or  to  reiufe  to  give 
credit  to  them.  Ariftophanes  (peaks  of  this  prophet  in  his  comedy  of  Peace. —Uaoier. 
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ability  of  fendmg  him  to  be  made  that  artift  in  wifdom  which  he  afpires  to 
be,  have,  notwithstanding,  envied  him  this  objedt  of  his  withes,  and  have 
not  been  willing  to  fend  him  to  obtain  it  ?  Now,  however,  Since  he  accufes 
von  before  me,  let  us  confult  in  common,  you  and  I,  whither  we  Should 
fend  him  ;  and  through  affociating  with  whom  he  may  become  a  wife  ty¬ 
rant. 

Dem.  Let  us  indeed,  by  Jupiter,  Socrates,  confult  :  for  it  appears  to  ms 
that  no  defpicable  counfel  is  requisite  about  this  affair. 

Soc.  Permit  us  firfS,  O  good  man,  to  make  inquiry  of  him  Sufficiently* 

D  em.  Interrogate  him. 

Soc.  What  then,  O  Theages,  if  we  Should  make  ufe  of  Euripides?  For 
he  Somewhere  fays, 

Tyrants  are  wife  that  with  the  wife  converfe. 

If,  therefore,  fome  one  Should  afk  Euripides,  In  what,  O  Euripides,  do> 
you  fay  tyrants  become  wife  by  the  eonverfation  of  the  wife  ?  juft  as  if 
he  had  faid, 

Farmers  are  wife  that  with  the  wife  converfe  r 

and  we  Should  afk  him.  In  what  are  they  rendered  wife  ?  What  anfwer 
would  he  give  us?  Would  he  reply  that  they  are  rendered  wife  in  any  thing 
elfe  than  in  things  pertaining  to  agriculture  ? 

The  A.  He  would  not. 

Soc.  But  what  ?  If  he  had  faid, 

Wife  are  the  cooks  that  with  the  wife  converfe  r 

and  we  Should  afk  him,  In  what  they  become  wife  ?  What  do  you  think  he 
would  anfwer?  Would  it  not  be,  that  they  become  wife  in  things  pertaining 
to  cooking? 

The  a.  Yes. 

Soc.  Again,  if  he  had  faid, 

Wreftlers  are  wife  that  with  the  wife  converfe 

and  we  Should  aSk  him,  In  what  they  are  rendered  wife  ?  Would  he  not  Say 
in  things  pertaining  to  wreftling  ? 
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The  A.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  fmce  he  fays, 

Tyrants  are  wife  that  with  the  wife  conv-erfe  : 

if  we  fhould  afk  him,  In  what  do  you  fay  they  become  wife,  O  Euripi¬ 
des  ?  What  would  be  his  anfwer  ? 

Thea.  By  Jupiter,  I  do  not  know. 

Soc.  Are  you  willing,  then,  I  fhould  tell  you  ? 

Thea.  If  you  pleafe. 

Soc.  Thefe  are  the  things  which  Anacreon,  fays  Callicrete  f,  knew.  Or 
are  you  not  acquainted  with  the  verfe  ? 

Thea.  I  am. 

Soc.  What  then  ?  Do  you  alfo  defire  to  affociate  with  a  man  of  this 
kind,  who  poffeffes  the  fame  art  with  Callicrete  the  daughter  of  Cyane,  and 
who  knows  tyrannic  concerns,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  poet  fays  file  did  ; 
and  this,  that  you  may  become  a  tyrant  to  us  and  the  city  ? 

Thea.  You  have  for  fome  time,  Socrates,  derided  and  jelled  with  me. 

Soc.  But  what  ?  Do  you  not  fay  that  you  defire  this  wifdom,  by  which 
you  may  have  dominion  over  all  the  citizens  ?  And  doing  this,  will  you 
be  any  thing  elfe  than  a  tyrant? 

Tiiea.  I  think,  indeed,  that  I  fhould  pray  to  become  the  tyrant  of  all 
men,  or,  if  not  of  all,  of  the  greater  part ;  and  I  think  that  you,  and  all  other 
men,  would  do  the  fame.  Or,  perhaps,  you  would  rather  pray  that  you 
might  become  a  god 1  2.  But  I  did  not  fay  that  I  defired  this. 

Soc.  But  what  then,  after  all,  is  this  which  you  defire  ?  Do  you  not  fay 
that  you  defire  to  govern  the  citizens  ? 

Tiiea.  Not  by  violence,  nor  as  tyrants  do;  but  I  defire  to  govern  the 
wil  ing,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  excellent  men  in  the  city. 

Soc.  Do  you  fpeak  of  Inch  men  as  Themiftocles,  and  Pericies,  and  Ci- 
mon,  and  luch  as  were  ikilful  in  political  affairs  ? 

a 

1  This  was  a  virgin  who  employed  berfelf  in  teaching  politics,  as  Afpafia,  Diotima,  and  fome 
-others,  ci id  after  her.  The  verfes  which  Anacreon  made  on  her  are  loll  — Dacier. 

2  Tbeages  here  alludes  to  what  Socrates  was  wont  to  fay,  that  men  Ihould  endeavour  to  be¬ 
come  fimilar  to  divinity. 
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Thea.  By  Jupiter,  I  fpeak  of  thefe. 

Soc.  What  then,  if  you  defired  to  become  wife  in  equeftrian  affairs, 
would  you  obtain  the  object  of  your  with,  by  going  to  any  other  than  thole 
who  are  Ikilled  in  the  management  of  horfes  ? 

Thea.  By  Jupiter,  not  I. 

Soc.  But  you  would  go  to  thefe  very  men  who  are  Ikilled  in  thefe  things, 
who  poffefs  horfes,  and  who  continually  ufe  both  their  own  and  many  that 
are  the  property  of  others. 

Thea.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  what  !  If  you  defired  to  become  wife  in  things  pertaining  to 
the  throwing  of  darts,  would  you  not  go  to  thofe  who  are  Ikilled  in  thefe 
affairs,  and  who  continually  ufe  many  darts,  both  thofe  belonging  to  others 
and  their  own  ? 

Thea.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  Tell  me  then,  fince  you  wilh  to  become  wife  in  political  affairs, 
do  you  think  you  will  become  wife  by  going  to  any  others  than  thefe  po¬ 
liticians,  who  are  Ikilful  in  political  affairs,  who  continually  ufe  their  own 
city,  and  many  others,  and  who  are  converfant  both  with  Grecian  and 
Barbarian  cities?  Or  do  you  think,  that  by  affociating  with  certain  other 
perfons  you  will  become  wife  in  thofe  things  in  which  they  are  wife,  but  not 
in  thefe  very  things  ? 

Thea.  I  have  heard  affertions,  which  they  fay  are  you rs ;  that  the  fons 
of  thefe  political  men  are  in  no  refpeft  better  than  the  tons  of  fhoe-makers  : 
and  you  appear  to  me  to  have  fpoken  moft  truly,  from  what  I  am  able 
to  perceive.  I  fiiould  be  ftupid,  therefore,  if  I  Ihould  think  that  any  one  of 
thefe  could  impart  to  me  his  wifdom,  when  he  cannot  in  any  refpecl  benefit 
his  own  foil  ;  or  if  I  Ihould  fuppofe  that  he  could  in  thefe  things  benefit 
any  other  man. 

Soc.  What  then  would  you  do,  O  befi:  of  men,  if  you  had  a  fon  who 
caufed  you  moleffation  of  this  kind  ;  and  who  Ihould  lay  that  he  defired  to 
become  a  good  painter;  and  Ihould  blame  you,  his  father,  becaufe  you 
are  not  willing  to  be  at  any  expenfe  for  the  fake  of  thefe  things  ;  while  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  defpifed  thofe  artifts,  the  painters,  and  was  unwilling  to 
learn  from  them  ;  or,  if  he  aded  in  this  manner  towards  pipers  or  harpers, 
being  at  the  fame  time  defirous  to  become  a  piper  or  harper  ?  What  would 
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you  do  ’.with  him,  and  where  would  you  fend  him,  being  thus  unwilling  to 
learn  from  thefe  perfons  ? 

Tiie  a.  By  [upiter,  I  do  not  know. 

Soc.  Now,  therefore,  doing  thefe  very  things  to  vour  father,  can  vou 
wonder  at  and  blame  him,  if  he  is  dubious  what  he  fhouid  do  \n  ith  you,  and 
where  he  fhouid  fend  you  ?  For,  if  you  are  willing,  he  will  immediately  place 
you  with  thole  Athenians  that  are  mod  (killed  in  political  affairs  :  and  with 
thefe  you  will  not  be  at  any  expenfe,  and  at  the  fame  time  will  be  much 
more  generally  renowned  than  by  affociating  with  any  others. 

The  a.  What  then,  Socrates  ;  are  not  you  among  the  number  of  excel¬ 
lent  and  worthy  men  ?  For  if  you  are  willing  to  affociate  w  ith  me,  it  is  fuf- 
iicient,  and  I  (hall  feck  for  no  other. 

Soc.  Why  do  you  fay  this,  Theages  ? 

Dem.  O  Socrates,  he  does  not  fpeak  badly:  and  at  the  fame  time  by  do¬ 
ing  this  you  will  gratify  me.  For  there  is  not  any  thing  which  I  fhouid 
confide  r  to  be  a  greater  gain,  than  for  my  foil  to  be  pleafed  with  your  con- 
verfation  ;  and  for  you  to  be  willing  to  affociate  with  him.  And  indeed  I 
am  afhamed  to  fay  how  very  much  I  wifli  this  to  take  place.  I  therefore 
entreat  both  of  you  ;  you,  Socrates,  that  you  will  be  willing  to  affociate  with 
him  ;  and  you,  my  foil,  that  you  do  not  feek  to  affociate  with  any  other  than 
Socrates  ;  and  you  will  thus  liberate  me  from  many  and  dreadful  cares.  For 
i  now  very  much  fear  left  my  fon  fhouid  meet  with  fome  other  perfon  who 
may  corrupt  him. 

Thea.  Y<ou  need  not  fear  any  longer,  O  father,  forme,  if  you  can  but 
pei  fuade  Socrates  to  permit  me  to  affociate  with  him. 

Dem.  You  fpeak  very  well.  And  after  this,  all  the  converfation,  So¬ 
crates,  will  be  diredled  to  you.  For  I  am  read)-,  in  fhort,  to  give  up 
myfelf  to  you,  and  whatever  is  mod  dear  to  me  that  you  may  require, 
if  you  will  love  this  my  Theages,  and  benefit  him  to  the  utmod  of  your 
ability. 

Soc.  O  Demodocus,  I  do  n-ot  wonder  that  you  are  fo  importunate,  if 
you  think  that  your  Ion  can  be  efpecially  benefited  by  me.  For  I  do  not 
know  any  thing  about  which  he  who  is  endued  with  intelledl  ought  to  be 
more  anxious,  than  how  his  foil  mav  become  the  bed  of  men.  But  whence 
it  has  appeared  to  you  that  I  am  more  able  to  affid  your  fon  in  becoming  a 
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good  citizen,  than  you  your felf,  and  whence  you  have  thought  that  I  can 
benefit  him  more  than  you,  1  very  much  wonder.  For  you,  in  the  fi  it  place, 
are  older  than  I  am  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  you  have  exerciied  the  principal 
offices  among:  the  Athenians  ;  nor  is  any  one  more  honoured  than  von  bv 
the  Anagyrufian  populace  and  the  reft  of  the  city.  But  neither  of  you  fees 
anv  one  of  thefe  things  in  me.  If  therefore  I'heages,  here,  deludes  the 
atTociating  with  political  men,  and  feeks  after  certain  others  who  profefs  to 
give  inftrudlion,  there  and  here,  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  Gorgias  the  Leontinc, 
Pol  us  the  Agrigentine,  and  many  others,  who  are  fo  wife,  that  going  into 
cities  they  perfuade  the  nobleft  and  moft  wealthy  of  the  youth,  who  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  affociate  gratis  with  any  one  of  the  citizens  they  pleafe, — they 
perfuade  thefe,  I  fay,  to  renounce  thofe  of  their  own  city,  and  adhere  to 
them,  though  the  youth  give  them  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  and  thanks 
befides,  for  their  inftrubhon.  It  is  fit,  therefore,,  that  you  and  your  foil 
ffiould  choofe  feme  one  of  thefe  ;  but  it  is  not  fit  that  you  ffiould  choole  me: 
for  I  know  none  of  thefe  bleffed  and  beautiful  difctplines  ;  though  I  wifh  I 
did;  but  I  always  profefs  to  know  nothing,  as  I  may  fay,  except  a  certain 
fmall.  difeipline  of  amatory  affairs.  In  this  difeipline,  I  acknowledge  my  felf 
to  be  more  Ikilful  than  any  cn.e  of  the  paid  or  prefent  age.. 

Thea.  Do  you  not  fee,  O  father,  that  Socrates  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
willing  ro  affociate  with  me.  For,  as  to  myfelf,  I  am  ready,  if  he  is  willing  ; 
but  he  fays  thefe  things  in  jeft  to  us.  For  I  know  fome  of  the  fame  age 
with  myfelf,  and  others  who  are  a  little  older,  who  before  they  were  familiar 
with  him  were  of  no  worth,  but  when  they  affociated  with  him,  in  a  very' 
little  time  appeared  to  be  the  beff  of  all  men,  and  furpaffed  thofe  to  whom 
they  were  before  inferior. 

Soc.  Do  you  know,  therefore,.  O  fon  of  Demodocus,  how  this  comes  to 
pals  ? 

Thea.  Yes,  by  Jupiter,  I  do  and  if  you  were  willing,  I’alfo  ffiould  be¬ 
come  Inch  as  they  were. 

Soc.  Not  fo,  O  excellent  youth  ;  but  von  are  ignorant  in  what  manner 
this  takes  place.  However,  I  will  tell  you  how  it  happens  : — There  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  demoniacal  power1  which  has  followed  me  by  a  divine  allotment,  from 

childhood. 

^This  pafage  inconteftably  proves  that  the  daemon  of  Socrates  was  not  the  intellect  of  that 
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childhood.  This  is  a  voice,  which  when  it  takes  place  always  fignifles  to 
me  that  I  fhould  abandon  what  I  am  about  to  do  ;  but  it  never  at  any  time 
incites  me.  And,  if  any  one  of  my  friends  communicates  any  thing  to  me, 
and  I  hear  the  voice,  it  difluades  me  from  this  thing,  and  does  not  fufFer  me 
to  do  it.  Of  thefe  things  I  will  adduce  to  you  witneffes  :  You  know  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Charmides,  the  foil  of  Glauco  ;  he  once  came  to  me,  in  order  to  com¬ 
municate  to  me  his  intention  of  contending  in  the  Nemean  games1  ;  and 
immediately,  on  his  beginning  to  tell  me  that  he  meant  to  contend,  I  heard 
the  voice.  And  I  forbade  him,  and  faid,  While  you  was  fpeaking  to  me,  I  heard 
the  voice  of  the  demoniacal  power  ;  do  not,  therefore,  contend.  Perhaps, 
faid  he,  the  voice  fgnified  to  you  that  I  fhould  not  conquer;  but,  though  I 
fhould  not  be  victorious,  yet  by  exercifmg  myfelf  at  this  time  I  fhall  be 
benefited.  Plaving  thus  fpoken,  he  engaged  in  the  contefh  It  is  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  inquire  of  him  what  happened  to  him  from  contending 
in  thefe  games.  If  you  are  willing  alfo,  alk  Clitomachus,  the  brother  of 
Timarchus  2 ,  what  Timarchus  faid  to  him  when  he  was  about  to  die,  for 
having  defpifed  the  admonition  of  the  daemonical  power.  For  he  and 
Euathlus,  who  was  famous  for  running  races,  and  who  received  Timarchus 
when  he  fled,  will  tell  you  what  he  then  faid. 

The  a.  What  did  he  fay  ? 

Soc.  O  Clitomachus,  faid  he,  I  indeed  am  now  going  to  die,  becaufe  I 
was  unwilling  to  be  perfuaded  by  Socrates.  But  why  Timarchus  faid  this 
I  will  tell  you.  When  Timarchus  rofe  from  the  banquet,  together  with 
Philemon  the  fon  of  Philemonides,  in  order  to  kill  Nicias  the  foil  of  Herofl. 
comander,  for  none  but  they  two  were  in  the  confpiracy,- — Timarchus,  as  he 
rofe,  faid  to  me,  What  do  you  fay,  Socrates  ?  Do  you  indeed  continue  drink¬ 
ing  ;  but  it  is  neceflary  that  I  fhould  depart.  I  will,  however,  return  fhortly, 
if  I  can.  I  then  heard  the  voice,  and  I  faid  to  him,  By  no  means  fhould 

philofopher,  nor  any  part  of  his  foul,  as  has  been  rafhly  aflerted  by  fome  moderns  unfkilled  in  the 
writings  and  philofophy  of  Plato.  For  a  full  account  of  this  daemon  fee  the  note  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  firlt  Alcibiades. 

1  One  of  the  four  famous  games  of  Greece,  which  were  celebrated  once  in  three  years. 

a  I  fuppofe  this  is  Timarchus  of  Cheronea,  who  defired  to  be  interred  near  one  of  the  fons  of 
Socrates,  who  died  a  little  before.  I  could  never  find  any  footftep  of  this  hiftory  elfewhere.— - 
Dacier. 
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you  leave  us ;  for  I  have  heard  the  accuftomed  demoniacal  fignal.  Upon 
this  he  flayed  ;  and  having  remained  with  us  for  a  time,  he  again  rofe  up  to 
depart,  and  faid,  Socrates,  I  am  going:  and  again  I  heard  the  voice.  Again, 
therefore,  I  compelled  him  to  flay.  The  third  time  wifhing  to  efcape  me 
unnoticed,  he  rofe  without  faying  any  thing  to  me,  when  my  attention  was 
otherwife  engaged,  and  thus  departing  he  did  that  which  was  the  caufe  of  his 
death.  Whence  he  faid  this  to  his  brother,  which  I  have  now  told  you, 
viz.  that  he  was  going  to  die,  becaufe  he  would  not  believe  me.  Further 
ftill,  you  may  alfo  learn  from  many  in  Sicily,  what  I  faid  concerning  the 
deftru&ion  of  the  army.  And  with  refpedt  to  things  that  are  paft,  you  may 
hear  them  from  thofe  that  know  them  ;  but  you  may  now  make  trial  of  the 
daemoniacal  fignal,  if  it  fays  any  thing  to  the  purpofe.  For  Sannion,  the  fon 
of  Calus,  is  gone  to  the  army  ;  and  on  his  going,  I  heard  the  daemonical 
fignal.  But  he  is  now  gone  with  Thrafyllus  f,  in  order  to  wage  war  im¬ 
mediately  with  Ephefus  and  Ionia  ;  and  I  think  that  he  will  either  die,  or  that 
fome  misfortune  will  befall  him.  And  I  very  much  fear*  for  the  reft  of  the 
enterprife.  I  have  faid  all  thefe  things  to  you,  becaufe  this  power  of  the 
daemon  is  able  to  effect  every  thing  with  refpetft  to  the  converfations  of  thofe 
that  affociate  with  me.  For  it  is  adverfe  to  many,  nor  can  thofe  be  be¬ 
nefited  by  affociating  with  me  whom  the  daemon  oppofes  :  fo  that  it  is  not 
poffible  for  me  to  live  with  thefe.  With  many,  however,  he  does  not  prevent 
me  from  converfing  ;  and  yet  they  are  not  all  benefited  by  affociating  with 
me.  But  thofe  whofe  converfation  with  me  is  favoured  by  the  power  of  the 
daemon,  thefe  are  they  whom  you  have  noticed :  for  in  a  fhort  time  they  make 
a  proficiency.  And  of  thefe,  fome  poffefs  this  advantage  with  firmnefs  and 
ff ability  ;  but  many,  as  long  as  they  are  with  me,  advance  in  a  wonderful  man¬ 
ner,  but  when  they  leave  me,  they  again  differ  in  no  refpedl  from  other  men. 
This  Ariftides,  the  fon  of  Lyfimachus  and  grandfon  of  Ariftides,  once  expe¬ 
rienced  :  for,  affociating  with  me,  he  made  a  very  great  proficiency  in  a  fhort 

1  Thrafyllus  was  chofen  general  with  Thrafybulus,  the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-fecond  Olym¬ 
piad. — Dacier. 

2  Indeed  the  Athenians  were  vanquifhed  at  Ephefus.  Xenoph.  lib.  i.  Hence  Plutarch  fays, 
in  the  life  of  Alcibiades,  that  the  army  of  Thrafyllus  was  terribly  galled  under  the  walls  of 
Ephefus  ;  and  that  in  memory  of  this  defeat  the  Ephefians  ere&ed  a  trophy  of  brafs,  to  the 
fhame  of  the  Athenians. — Dacier. 
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time ;  but  afterwards  be  failed  from  hence,  in  order  to  engage  in  fome  military- 
expedition.  When  he  returned,  he  found  Thucydides,  the  fon  of  Melefias; 
and  grandfon  of  Thucydides  x,  aflociating  with  me.  But  this  Thucydides,, 
the  day  before,  had  quarrelled  with  me  in  a  certain  conference.  Ariftides, 
therefore,  feeing  me,  after  he  had  faluted  me,  and  fome  converfation  had 
palled  between  us,  faid, — I  hear,  Socrates,  that  Thucydides  thinks  highly  of 
himfelf,  with  relpeTt  to  fome  things,  and  is  angry  with  you,  as  if  he  were 
at)  extraordinary  perfon.  It  is  fo,  faid  I.  But  what  ?  faid  he,  does  he  not 
know  what  a  (lave  he-  was  before  he  afl'ociated  with  you  ?  It  does  not  feem 
that  he  does,  faid  I,  by  the  gods.  But  a  ridiculous  circumftance,  laid  he, 
has  happened  to  me,  Socrates.  What  is  it,  faid  I.  It  is  this,  faid  he,  that 
before  I  went  to  the  army,  I  was  able  to  converfe  with  any  man  whoever 
he  might  be,  nor  did  I  appear  to  be  inferior  to  any  one  in  argument,  fo  tha& 
I  fought  after  the  company  of  the  mo  ft  elegant  men  ;  but  now,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  fhun  any  one  whom  I  perceive  to  be  learned,  fo  afhamed  am  I  of  my 
own  vilenefs.  But,  faid  I,  whether  did  this  power  leave  you  fuddeniy,  or 
by  degrees  ?  By  degrees,  he  replied.  When  was  it  prefent  with  you,  faid 
I  ?  Was  it  prelent  while  you  was  learning  fomething  from  me,  or  was  it  in 
fome  other  way  ?  I  will  tell  you,  faid  he,  Socrates,  a  thing  incredible 
indeed,  by  the  gods,  but  true:  for  I  never,  at  any  time,  learnt  anything 
from  you,  as  you  know,  but  I  made  a  proficiency  when  I  afl'ociated  with 
you,  even  if  I  was  only  in  the  fame  houfe  that  you  were,  though  not  in 
the  fame  room  ;  but  my  proficiency  was  greater  when  I  was  in  the  fame 
room  with  you.  I  a  Mo  appeared  to  myfelf  to  improve  much  more  when,, 
being  in  the  fame  room  with  you,  I  looked  at  you  when  you  Ipoke,  than 
w  hen  I  looked  another  way.  But  I  made  by  far  the  greateft,  proficiency 
when  I  fat  near  you  and  touched  you.  Now,  however,  faid  he,  all  that 
habit  has  entirely  fled.  Such,  therefore,  O  Theages,.i&  the  affociation  with 
me  :  for  if  it  pleafes  divinity,  you  will  make  a  very  great  and  rapid  profici¬ 
ency  ;  but  you  will  not,  if  he  does  not  pleafe.  See  then,  whether  it  is  not 
fafer  for  you  to  be  in  ft  reeled  by  fome  one  of  thofe  who  have  power  over 
the  benefit  which,  they  impart  to  men,  than  by  me  who  benefit,  or  not,  juft? 
as  it  may  happen. 

1  This  grandfon  of  Thucydides  rivalled  Pericles  in  the  government. 

The  a  . 
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Thea.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  Socrates,  that  we  fhould  a<51  in  this 
manner,  viz.  that  we  fhould  make  trial  of  this  daemoniacal  power  by 
alTociating  together.  And,  if  he  is  favourable  to  us,  the  bell  confequences 
will  enfue  ;  but  if  he  is  not,  then  let  us  immediately  confult  what  is  to  be 
done,  whether  we  fhould  affociate  with  fome  other,  or  endeavour  to  appeafe 
the  divine  power,  that  is  prefent  with  you,  by  prayers  and  facrifices,  or  any 
other  means  which  our  diviners  teach. 

Dem.  Do  not  oppofe  the  lad  any  longer,  Socrates,  in  thefe  things  :  for 
Theages  fpeaks  well. 

Soc.  If  it  appears  proper  thus  to  a £t,  let  us  do  fo„ 
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LYSIMACHUS1,  I  NICIAS3, 

MELESIAS,  I  LACHES4, 

The  Sons  of  LYSIMACHUS  and  MELESIAS,  and  SOCRATES. 


*  We  have  already  obferved,  in  the  introduction  to  the  Parmenides,  that  the  dialectic  energy  is 
triple;  either  fubfiding  through  oppofite  arguments,  or  alone  unfolding  truth,  or  alone  confuting 
falfehood.  As  the  defign  of  the  prefent  dialogue,  therefore,  is  to  confute  the  falfe  opinions  of 
Laches  and  Nicias  concerning  fortitude,  and  thus  to  liberate  them  from  two-fold  ignorance,  the 
reader  mutt  not  expeCt  to  find  in  it  an  accurate  definition  of  fortitude.  As,  however,  he  will 
doubtlefs  be  anxious  to  obtain  this  definition,  I  fhall  prefent  him  with  the  luminous  conceptions 
of  the  divine  Jamblichus  on  this  fubjeCE 

Fortitude,  confidered  according  to  its  mod  principal  fubfifience,  is  an  immutable  intellectual 
power,  and  a  mod  vigorous  intellectual  energy  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  famenefs  and  dable 
habit  of  intellect  in  itfelf.  And  of  this  kind  will  the  fpecies  of  fortitude  be,  which  are  beheld 
about  life,  whether  they  are  confidered  as  fubfilting  by  themfelves,  or  as  imparting  their  ftren-'th 
to  the  firm  dability  of  reafoning.  But  from  thefe,  thofe  fpecies  of  fortitude  proceed,  which  are 
feen  in  the  paffions,  about  things  dreadful  and  the  contrary,  and  in  fear  and  boldnefs ;  which  gene- 
roufly  refid  pleafure  and  pain,  and  always  preferve  the  fame  right  opinions,  and  commenfurate 
and  moderate  manners.  In  common  with  thefe,  manifold  fpecies  of  fortitude  arife  from  paffion,. 
reafon,  and  free  deliberation,  through  which  human  life  derives  a  drenuoufnefs  of  aCtion,  incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  fubdued.  This  drenuous  energy  likewife  voluntarily  performs  whatever  is  beautiful, 
and  to  be  chofen  for  its  own  fake  ;  and  for  the  fake  of  good,  endures  all  labours  and  dangers.  It 
alfo  cheerfully  and  readily  gives  itfelf  to  things  which  appear  to  be  difficult ;  boldly  encounters 
and  meditates  on  death;  and  eadly  bears  pain  and  calamity  of  every  kind. 

This  Dialogue  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  foon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at 
Delium,  which  happened  in  the  fird  year  of  the  89th  Olympiad. 

2  The  fon  of  Aridides  the  Jud. 

i  The  general  of  the  Athenians. 

4  Another  Athenian  general. 
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LYSIMACHUS. 

You  have  feen,  O  Nicias  and  Laches,  this  man  fighting  in  armour1  :  and 
indeed  we  did  not  then  tell  you  on  what  account  I  and  Melefias  here  called 
you  to  fee  him  ;  but  now  we  will  tell  you  ;  for  we  think  it  is  proper  to  fpeak 
freely  to  you.  There  are,  indeed,  fome  who  laugh  at  things  of  this  kind  ; 
and  if  any  one  confults  them,  they  will  not  tell  you  what  they  think  ;  but 
conjecturing  the  thing  about  which  their  advice  is  afked,  they  fpeak  contrary 
to  their  own  opinion.  Thinking,  however,  that  you  are  lufficiently  quali¬ 
fied  to  know,  and  that  knowing  you  will  in  fhort  fay  what  you  think,  we 
have  made  you  our  affociates  in  the  fubjedt  of  our  deliberation.  The  thing, 
therefore,  about  which  I  have  for  a  long  time  prefaced  fo  much  is  this : — Thefe 
are  our  fons.  That  youth,  the  fon  of  Melefias,  is  called  Thucydides,  by  his 
grandfather’s  name  ;  and  this  which  is  mine,  is  called  Ariftides,  after  my 
father.  It  has  appeared  therefore  to  us,  that  we  fhould  pay  all  the  atten¬ 
tion  to  them  in  our  power,  and  that  we  fhould  not  a<51  in  the  fame  manner  as 
many  do,  who,  when  their  children  become  lads2,  fuffer  them  to  do  as  they 
pleafe,  but  we  now  begin  to  take  all  the  care  of  them  we  are  able.  Seeing, 
therefore,  that  you  alfo  have  children,  we  thought  that  you  efpecially  muft 
have  confidered  how  they  may  be  educated  fo  as  to  become  the  be  ft  of  men. 
If,  however,  you  have  not  frequently  paid  much  attention  to  this  thing,  we 
now  remind  you  that  it  is  not  proper  to  be  negligent  of  it,  and  we  call  upon 
you  to  deliberate,  in  common  with  us,  concerning  the  education  of  children. 
But  whence  we  have  been  led  to  think  in  this  manner,  O  Nicias  and  Laches, 
it  is  proper  you  fhould  hear,  though  the  narration  may  be  fomewhat  prolix. 

I  and  Melefias,  here,  have  but  one  table,  and  thefe  lads  eat  with  us.  As 
I  told  you  therefore  at  ftrft,  we  fhall  fpeak  freely  to  you.  For  both  of  us 
are  able  to  relate  to  the  youths  many  beautiful  deeds  of  our  fathers,  both  in 
war  and  peace,  during  the  time  that  they  managed  the  affairs  of  their  allies 

1  It  is  well  obferved  by  Dacier,  that  this  fighting  in  armour  appears  to  have  been  fimilar  to  the 
exercife  which  is  at  prefent  taught  in  fencing  fchools. 

2  In  the  original  nupaxia,  which  feems  to  correfpond  to  our  Englith  word  lads.  For  according 
to  the  anonymous  Greek  interpreter  of  Ptolemy’s  books  De  Judiciis,  p.  166,  the  feven  ages  of  man 
are  Ppitpot,  nccis,  ^sipawov,  veos,  amp,  TTfEvGuTriq ,  yepuv,  i.  e.  an  infant,  a  -boy,  a  lad,  a  youth,  a  man,  an 
elderly  man,  an  old  man. 
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and  of  the  city;  but  we  cannot  relate  to  them  any  deeds  of  our  own.  This 
covers  us  with  fhame,  and  we  accufe  our  fathers  for  buffering  us  to  live  deli¬ 
cately  when  we  became  lads,  while  they  in  the  mean  time  were  bufily 
employed  about  the  affairs  of  others.  Thefe  very  things  we  point  out  to 
thefe  youths,  telling  them  that  if  they  negled  tbemfelves,  and  are  not  per- 
fuaded  by  us,  they  will  become  ignoble  ;  but  that,  if  they  pay  attention  to 
themfelves,  they  may  quickly  become  worthy  of  the  name  which  they  bear. 
They  therefore  fay  that  they  will  obey  us  ;  but  we  confider  what  that  is  through 
which  they  by  learning  or  ffudying  may  become  the  bed;  of  men.  Hence,  a 
certain  perfon  recommended  to  us,  that  the  young  men  fhould  learn  to  fight  in 
armour,  and  faid  that  this  was  a  beautiful  difeipline.  He  alfo  praifed  him, 
whom  you  have  juft  now  beheld  exhibiting,  and  advifed  us  likewife  to  fee 
him.  It  appeared  to  us,  therefore,  proper  to  come  and  take  you  along  with 
ns,  that  you  might  not  only  be  fpedlators  together  with  us,  but  might  alfo 
affiih  us  with  your  advice,  if  you  were  willing,  concerning  the  attention 
which  fhould  be  paid  to  children.  Thefe  are  the  things  which  we  wifh  to 
confider  in  common  with  you.  It  is  now,  therefore,  your  part  to  confult 
about  this  difeipline,  whether  it  appears  proper  to  learn  it  or  not;  and  with 
refped  to  other  things,  whether  you  have  any  difeipline  or  dudy  for  the 
youths  worthy  of  praife  ;  and  in  fhort  to  tell  us,  what  mode  of  conduct  you 
intend  to  adopt  for  your  own  children. 

Nic.  I  indeed,  O  Lyfimachus  and  Melefias,  praife  your  conception,  and 
am  prepared  to  join  with  you  in  this  deliberation,  and  I  think  tha«r  gyg.hes 
here  is  prepared  for  the  fame  purpofe  alfo. 

Lac.  You  think  with  truth,  O  Nicias.  And  what  Lyfimachus  juft  now 
faid  about  his  father,  and  the  father  of  Melefias,  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
very  well  faid,  both  againft  them  and  us,  and  all  Inch  as  engage  in  political 
affairs-:  for  thofe  things  nearly  happen  to  them  which  he  laid,  both  with 
refpedt  to  children  and  other  domeltic  concerns,  viz.  that  they  are  negledkd 
and  defpifed  by  them.  Thefe  things,  therefore,  O  Lyfimachus,  you  ha\e 
well  faid.  But  I  am  furprifed  that  you  fhould  call  us  to  join  with  you  in 
confulting  about  the  education  of  youth,  and  fhould  not  call  Socrates  here  : 
for,  in  the  firfi:  place,  he  is  our  fellow-citizen;  and  in  the  next  place,  he  is 
•always  bufily  employed  in  conlidering  that  which  is  the  objedt  of  your  invel- 
fcigation,  viz.  what  difeipline  or  purfuit  is  proper  for  youth. 
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Lts.  How  Jo  you  fay,  O  Laches  ?  Does  Socrates  here  pay  attention  to 

any  thing  of  this  kind  ? 

Lac  Entirely  fo,  Lyfimachus. 

Nic.  I  alfo  can  afifert  thiswvith  no  lefs  confidence  than  Laches.  For  he 
lately  introduced  as  a  ft  ranger  to  me,  for  the  fake  of  inftrudring  my  foil  in 
mufic,  Damon  the  difciple  of  Agathocles,  a  man  moft  acceptable  not  only 
for  his  {kill  in  mufic,  but  alio  for  other  things  which  qualify  a  man  to  afifo- 
ciate  with  iuch  youths  as  thefe. 

Lys.  Indeed,  O  Socrates,  Nicias,  and  Laches,  I,  and  fuch  as  are  my  equals 
in  age,  have  no  longer  any  acquaintance  with  younger  perfons,  becaufe  we 
for  the  moft  part  keep  within  doors  on  account  of  our  age.  But,  O  fon 
of  S.oph ron i feus,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  advife  for  the  good  of  this  your 
fellow-citizen,  it  is  proper  that  you  ftiould  communicate  it  :  for  it  is  juft 
that  you  ftiould  ;  fince  you  are  a  paternal  friend  to  us  ;  for  I  and  your 
father  were  always  aftbeiates  and  friends  ;  and  our  fnendftiip  lafted  till  his 
death  without  interruption.  At  prefent  I  have  fome  recolledlion  of  the 
name  of  Socrates  :  for  thefe  lads,  when  difcourftng  w  ith  each  other  at  home, 
frequently  make  mention  of  Socrates,  and  very  much  praife  him  ;  but  I 
never  have  yet  afked  them  whether  they  fpoke  of  Socrates  the  fon  of  So- 
phronifeus.  Tell  me,  however,  O  boys,  whether  this  is  that  Socrates  of 
whom  you  fo  often  make  mention  ? 

Sons  of  Mel.  and  Lys.  Yes,  O  Father,  it  is  the  fame. 

Ays.  It  is  well,  by  Juno,  Socrates,  that  you  do  credit  to  your  father,  who 
was->  the  beft  of  men  ;  and  henceforward  your  inferefts  ftiall  be  mine,  and  mine 
yom-s. 

Lac.  xAnd,  indeed,  O  Lyfimachus,  you  muft  not  let  this  man  go:  for  I 
have  eliewhere  feen  him,  not  only  doing  credit  to  his  father,  but  alfo  to  his 
country.  For,  at  the  defeat  at  Delium1,  he  retired  along  with  me  ;  and  I 
can  affure  you,  that  if  the  reft  had  conducted  themfelves  as  he  did,  our 
city  would  have  flood  firm,  and  would  not  then  have  fuffered  fuch  a 
ruin. 

Lys.  O  Socrates,  this  indeed  is  a  beautiful  praife,  which  is  now  given 

1  In  this  battle  Socrates  faved  the  life  fo  Xenophon,  who  fell  in  confequence  of  his  horfe  being 
killed  under  him  j  and  Socrates  being  on  foot,  took  him  on  his  back,  and  carried  him  fevera! 
miles. 
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to  you  by  men  who  are  worthy  to  be  believed,  and  who  deferve  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  fame  things  for  which  they  praife  you.  Be  well  allured, 
therefore,  that  I,  hearing  thefe  things,  rejoice  that  you  are  renowned  ;  and 
think  that  I  am  among  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  molt  benevolently  dif- 
pofed  towards  you.  Hence  it  is  requilite  that  you  Ihould  fir  ft  come  to  us, 
and  believe  that  we  are  your  familiars,  as  it  is  jufr  you  Ihould.  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  from  this  very  day,  frnce  we  have  recognized  each  other,  you  Ihould 
not  do  otherwife  ;  but  be  familiar  with  us  and  thefe  youths,  that  mutual 
friendlhip  may  be  preferved  between  us.  Do  you  therefore  do  thefe  things, 
and  we  will  again  recall  them  to  your  memory.  But  with  relpeft  to  the 
things  which  we  began  to  inquire  into,  what  do  you  fay  ?  Does  it  appear  to 
you  that  this  difcipline  is  adapted  to  lads,  or  not ;  I  mean  the  learning  to 
fight  in  amour  ? 

Soc.  Concerning  thefe  things,  O  Lyfimachus,  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
you  what  advice  I  am  able;  and  again,  to  do  all  that  you  requeft.  It  appears 
indeed  to  me  to  be  mod  juft,  that  I  being  the  younger,  and  lefs  ex¬ 
perienced  in  thefe  things,  Ihould  firft  hear  what  thefe  perfons  fay,  and  learn 
from  them.  And  if  I  Ihould  have  any  thing  to  fay  different  from  their 
opinion,  then  I  will  declare  my  fentiments,  and  endeavour  to  perfuade  you 
and  them  of  their  truth.  But,  O  Nicias,  why  do  not  you  fpeak  the 
firft  ? 

Nic.  Nothing  hinders,  Socrates  ;  for  it  appears  to  me  that  the  knowledge 
of  this  difcipline  is  very  generally'  ufeful  to  youth.  For  it  is  well  not  to  be 
bufily  employed  about  thofe  things  with  which  young  men  love  to  be  con- 
verfant  when  they  are  at  leifure,  but  to  engage  in  this  wrhence  the  body 
neceffarily  acquires  a  better  condition.  For  it  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  the 
exercifes,  nor  has  it  lefs  labour;  and  at  the  fame  time  this  exercife  and 
equeftrian  fkill  are  efpecially  proper  for  a  liberal  man.  Indeed,  in  the  con- 
teft  in  which  we  are  athletic,  and  in  thofe  exercifes  in  which  a  contejf  is 
propofed  to  us,  thofe  alone  contend  who  are  exercifed  in  thefe  warlike  in- 
ftruments.  In  the  next  place,  this  difcipline  is  of  advantage  in  battle  itfelf, 
when  it  is  neceffary  to  fight  in  rank  with  many  others.  But  it  is  mofl  be¬ 
neficial  when  the  ranks  are  broken,  and  when  it  is  neceffary,  in  fingle  com¬ 
bat,  either  to  purfue  one  refilling,  or  in  flight  to  repel  one  attacking.  For 
he  who  is  fkilled  in  this  art,  will  not  be  vanquifhed  by  one,  nor  perhaps  by 
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many  enemies,  but  will  every  where  through  this  be  fuperior  to  his  oppo¬ 
nent.  Further  ft  ill,  a  thing  of  this  kind  incites  a  defire  of  another  beautiful 
difcipline.  For  every  one  who  has  learnt  to  fight  in  armour,  will  alfo  defire 
the  difcipline  confequent  to  this,  viz.  that  concerning  the  ranks  of  an 
army  ;  and  having  received  thefe  difciplines,  and  being  ambitious  of  excel¬ 
ling  in  them,  he  will  be  impelled  to  every  thing  which  concerns  the  command 
of  an  army.  And  this  being  the  cafe,  it  is  evident  that  he  will  apply  him- 
felf  to  thofe  beautiful  difciplines  and  ftudies  confequent  to  thefe,  which  it  is 
well  worth  while  for  a  man  to  learn  and  ftudy,  and  of  which  this  difcipline 
is  the  leader.  We  may  alfo  add  to  it  this,  which  is  no  trifling  addition,  that 
this  fcience  will  make  every  man  in  no  fmall  degree  more  daring  and  brave 
in  battle  than  he  was  before.  Nor  is  this  alfo  to  be  pafled  over  in  filence 
(though  it  may  appear  to  be  very  trifling),  that  it  gives  a  man  a  graceful 
carriage,  in  thofe  places  where  it  is  proper  he  fhould  appear  to  poflefs  it ; 
and  w  here  alfo  through  this  gracefulnefs  of  carriage  he  will  at  the  fame  time 
appear  more  terrible  to  his  enemies.  To  me  therefore,  O  Lyfimachus,  as 
I  have  faid,  it  appears  to  be  neceftary  to  teach  young  men  thele  things,  and 
for  the  reafons  which  I  have  affigned.  But  I  fhall  be  glad  to  hear  if  loaches 
has  any  thing  to  fay  in  oppofition  to  what  I  have  advanced. 

Lac.  But  it  is  difficult,  O  Nicias,  to  fay  with  refpedt  to  any  difcipline,  that 
it  is  not  proper  to  learn  it  :  for  it  appears  to  be  good  to  know  all  things. 
And  indeed,  as  to  this  art  refpefting  arms,  if  it  is  a  difcipline,  (as  thofe  fay  it 
is  who  teach  it,  and  if  it  is  fuch  as  Nicias  afterts  it  to  be,)  it  is  neceftary  to 
learn  it  ;  but  it  it  is  not  a  ditcipline,  and  thofe  deceive  us  who  promife  to 
teach  it  us  as  fuch,  or  if  being  a  difcipline,  it  is  not  of  much  worth,  why  is  it 
neceftary  to  learn  it  ?  But  I  fay  thefe  things  concerning  it,  looking  to  this 
circumftance,  viz.  that  if  it  were  of  any  value,  I  think  it  would  not  have  been 
concealed  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  are  concerned  for  nothing  elfe  in 
life  than  to  feek  and  ftudy  that  by  which  they  may  furpafs  others  in  war. 
And  if  this  art  were  concealed  from  them,  yet  it  could  not  be  concealed  from 
the  teachers  of  it,  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  moft  of  all  the  Greeks,  pay 
attention  to  things  of  this  kind,  and  that  he  who  is  renowned  for  thefe 
things,  will  accumulate  much  wealth  both  from  them  and  from  others, juft  as 
a  tragic  poet  when  he  is  renowned  among  us.  For  indeed,  he  who  thinks 
that  he  can  compofe  excellent  tragedies,  does  not,  wandering  out  of  Attica, 
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make  the  circuit  of  other  cities,  in  order  to  attrafl  notice,  but  immediately 
comes  hither,  and  very  properly  exhibits  himfelf  to  our  citizens.  But  I  fee 
that  thofe  who  fight  in  armour  confider  Lacedaemon  as  an  inacceffible  temple, 
and  do  not  enter  into  it  even  on  tip-toe,  but  they  wander  round  it,  and  rather 
exhibit  themfelves  to  others,  and  efpecially  to  thofe  who  acknowledge  them- 
felves  to  be  inferior  to  many  others  in  warlike  concerns.  In  the  next  place, 
O  Lyfimachus,  I  have  been  prefent  with  not  a  few  of  thefe  men  in  the  work 
itfelf,  and  I  have  feen  what  kind  of  men  they  are.  But  we  may  form  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  them  from  this  circumftance,  that  no  man  who  has  applied  himfelf  to 
armorial  concerns  has  ever  become  illuflrious  in  war ;  though  in  all  other 
things  men  have  been  celebrated  for  their  Ikill  in  their  refpe&ive  profeffions. 
But  thefe  men,  as  it  feems,  are  particularly  unfortunate  in  this  refpe<51  beyond 
others.  For  this  very  fame  Stefileus,  whom  you  beheld  together  with  me 
exhibiting  himfelf  in  fo  great  a  crowd,  I  have  feen  truly  difplaying  himfelf 
elfewhere,  in  a  far  better  manner,  though  unwillingly.  For  when  the  fhip 
he  was  in  attacked  a  merchantman,  he  fought  with  a  fpear  headed  with  a 
fcythe  that  his  arms  might  be  as  different  as  himfelf  was  from  the  reft  of  the 
combatants.  Other  particulars  therefore  refpe&ing  the  man  do  not  deferve 
to  be  related  ;  but  the  fuccefs  of  this  flratagem  of  heading  a  fpear  with  a 
fcythe  mud  not  be  palled  over  in  filence  :  for  while  he  was  fighting,  his 
fcythe  became  entangled  in  the  tackling  of  the  enemy’s  fhip  ;  Stefileus 
therefore  pulled  in  order  to  difengage  it,  but  was  not  able  to  effect  his  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  the  one  fhip  paffed  by  the  other.  In  the  mean  time  he  followed 
the  courfe  of  the  fhip  holding  his  fpear.  But  when  the  enemy’s  fhip  fleered 
off,  and  was  drawing  him  in,  as  he  was  flill  holding  his  fpear,  he  luffered  it 
to  flip  through  his  hands,  till  he  had  only  hold  of  it  by  the  fmall  end.  The 
crew  of  the  merchantman  laughed  and  fhouted  at  this  circumftance  of  his  be¬ 
ing  drawn  by  his  fpear,  and  at  the  figure  which  he  made.  At  length  fome 
one  having  thrown  a  flone  that  fell  juft  at  his  feet,  on  one  of  the  rowers’  feats, 
he  quitted  his  fpear.  Then,  indeed,  thofe  that  were  in  the  three-banked  gal¬ 
ley  were  no  longer  able  to  reflrain  their  laughter  on  feeing  that  fpear  headed 
with  a  fcythe  hanging  from  the  fhip.  Perhaps  therefore,  this  art  may  be  of 
ibme  ufe,  as  Nicias  fays  ;  fuch  however  are  the  particulars  of  which  I  was  a 
fpe&ator.  Hence,  as  I  faid  at  firft,  if  it  be  a  difeipline,  it  poffeffes  but  little 
utility  ;  and  if  it  be  not,  but  they  dilfemble  who  fay  it  is,  it  is  not  worth  wdiil» 
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to  endeavour  to  learn  it.  For  it  appears  to  me,  that  if  any  coward  fhould 
think  he  ought  to  learn  this  art,  acquiring  confidence  through  it,  his  cowardice 
would  become  more  apparent ;  but  that  if  a  brave  man  fhould  learn  it, 
in  confequence  of  being  obferved  by  everyone,  if  he  erred  but  in  a  fmail  de¬ 
gree  he  muft  endure  great  calumnies.  For  the  profeflion  of  this  fcience  is 
attended  with  envy  ;  fo  that  unlefs  he  furpafles  others  in  virtue  in  a  wonder¬ 
ful  degree,  he  who  acknowledges  that  he  poffeiles  this  fcience  cannot  avoid 
becoming  ridiculous.  Such,  O  Lvfimachus,  does  the  purfuit  of  this  difci- 
pline  appear  to  me.  But  it  is  requifite,  as  I  faid  at  firft,  not  to  difmifs  this 
Socrates,  but  to  requeft  him  to  give  his  opinion  on  this  fubjedt. 

Lys.  But  I  indeed  requeft,  O  Socrates,  that  you  will  do  fo:  for  it  appears 
to  me  that  we  want  an  umpire  to  decide  the  difference.  Had  thefe  indeed 
agreed  in  opinion,  a  thing  of  this  kind  would  have  been  lefs  lieceflary.  But 
now  (for  you  fee  that  Laches  diflents  from  Nicias)  it  will  be  well  to  hear 
from  you  to  which  of  the  men  you  give  your  fuffrage. 

Soc.  But  what,  O  Lyfiraachus  ?  If  many  praife  us,  will  you  make  ufe 
of  them  ? 

Lys.  What  elfe  can  any  one  do,  O  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  And  will  you  alfo,  O  Melefias,  act  in  this  manner  ?  And  if  it  were 
lieceflary  for  you  to  confult  about  exercife  for  your  fon,  would  you  rather  be 
perfuaded  by  the  many,  than  by  one  who  had  learned  under  a  ikilful  m after, 
and  who  had  exercifed  himfelf  ? 

Mel.  It  is  fit,  Socrates,  I  fhould  be  perfuaded  by  the  latter. 

Soc.  You  would  rather,  therefore,  be  perfuaded  by  him  than  by  us 
four  ? 

Mel.  Perhaps  fo. 

Soc.  For  it  is  neceffary,  I  think,  to  judge  by  fcience,  and  not  by  multi¬ 
tude,  if  a  man  intends  to  judge  well. 

Mel.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Now,  therefore,  it  is  neceffary  to  confider  this  very  thing  in  the 
firft  place,  viz.  whether  any  one  of  us  is  an  artift,  in  the  thing  about  which 
we  confult,  or  not.  And  if  any  of  us  is,  we  fhould  be  perfuaded  by  him 
being  one,  difmiffing  the  reft.  But  if  no  one  of  us  is  an  artift  in  this  par-* 
ttcular,  we  muft  leek  after  fome  other  perfon.  Or,  do  you  and  Lyflmachus 
think  that  this  is  an  affair  of  fmail  confequence,  and  that  it  is  not  con¬ 
cerning 
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cerning  that  which  is  the  greateft  of  all  your  pofleffions  ?  For  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  paternal  houfe  will  be  according  as  the  children  are 
worthy,  or  the  contrary. 

Mel.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  It  is  neceflary,  therefore,  to  pay  much  attention  to  this  fubjedh 

Mel.  Certainly. 

Soc.  How  then  ftiould  we  confider  that  which  I  juft  now  mentioned,  if 
we  wifhed  to  find  which  of  us  is  moft  expert  in  conteft  ?  Should  we  not 
confult  him  who  ha^  learned  and  ftudied  this  art  of  contending,  and  who 
had  been  inftrudted  in  it  by  good  mafters  ? 

Mel.  To  me  it  appears  that  we  ftiould. 

Soc.  Should  we  not,  therefore,  prior  to  this,  confider  what  this  thing  is 
in  which  we  feek  for  mafters  ? 

Mel.  How  do  you  fay  ? 

Soc.  Thus,  perhaps,  what  I  fay  will  be  more  manifeft.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me,  to  have  been  acknowledged  by  us  at  firft  what  that  is  about 
which  we  confult  and  fpeculate,  in  order  to  know  which  of  us  is  moft  fkilled 
in  it,  and  has  had  mafters  for  the  fake  of  this,  and  which  of  us  is  not. 

Nic.  Did  we  not,  O  Socrates,  confider  about  fighting  in  armour,  whether 
it  was  proper  lads  ftiould  learn  it  or  not  ? 

Soc.  Entirely  fo,  O  Nicias :  but  when  any  one  confiders  about  a  remedy 
for  the  eyes,  whether  it  is  proper  to  apply  it  or  not,  whether  do  you  think 
the  confultation  ftiould  then  be  about  the  remedy,  or  about  the  eyes  ? 

Nic.  About  the  eyes. 

Soc.  Hence  aifo,  when  any  one  confiders  about  a  bridle  for  a  horfe, 
whether  it  fhould  be  ufed  or  not,  and  when  it  ftiould  be  ufed,  he  will  then 
confult  about  the  horfe,  and  not  about  the  bridle. 

Nic.  True. 

Soc.  In  one  word,  therefore,  when  any  one  confiders  a  certain  thing  for 
the  fake  of  fomething,  his  confultation  will  be  about  that  thing  for  the  lake 
of  which  he  fpeculates,  and  not  about  that  which  he  leeks  for  the  fake  of 
fomething  elfe  1 . 

1  Thus,  in  the  above  inftance  of  the  bridle  and  the  horfe,  the  horTe  is  that  for  the  fake  of 
which  a  man  confiders  about  a  bridle;  but  the  bridle  is  that  which  is  fought  for  the  hike  of  the 
horfe. 
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Nic.  NeceSTarily  fo: 

Soc.  It  is  neceflary,  therefore,  to  confider  whether  the  perfon  whofe 
advice  we  afk  is  {killed  in  that  thing  for  the  fake  of  which  we  engage  in  the 
prefen t  inquiry. 

Mel.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Do  we  not  therefore  fay,  that  we  now  inquire  concerning  dis¬ 
cipline  for  the  fake  of  the  foul  of  youth  ? 

Nic.  Yes. 

Soc.  Whether,  therefore,  any  one  of  us  is  {killed  in  the  art  of  taking 
care  of  the  foul,  and  is  able  to  accomplish  this  employment  well,  and  has 
had  good  matters  in  this  art  himfelf,  mutt  be  considered. 

Lac.  But  what,  O  Socrates,  have  you  never  yet  feen  fome  perfons  be¬ 
come  more  Skilful  in  a  certain  thing  without  than  with  matters  ? 

Soc.  I  have,  O  Laches  ;  whom,  however,  you  would  not  be  willing  to 
believe,  if  they  laid  that  they  were  good  artifts,  unlefs  they  could  Show  you 
fome  excellent  production  of  their  art,  and  not  only  one  but  many. 

Nic.  What  you  fay  is  true. 

Soc.  It  is  neceflary,  therefore,  O  Laches  and  Nicias,  fince  Lyfimachus 
and  Meleiias  have  called  upon  us  to  conl'ult  with  them  concerning  their 
fons,  in  confequence  of  being  anxious  that  their  fouls  may  become  moft  ex¬ 
cellent, — I  fay,  it  is  neceflary  that  we,  if  we  acknowledge  that  we  have  had 
matters,  Should  Show  who  they  were,  they  in  the  firft  place  being  good 
matters,  and  having  cultivated  the  fouls  of  many  youths  ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  who  Shall  appear  to  have  alfo  inftrucled  us.  Or,  if  any  one  of  us  Shall 
fay  that  he  has  had  no  matter,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  fpeak  of  the  works 
which  he  has  performed,  and  to  Show  what  Athenians  or  foreigners,  what 
Slaves  or  freemen,  have  acknowledged  themfelves  to  have  been  benefited  by 
him.  But  if  we  can  do  neither  of  thefe,  we  mutt  order  them  to  feek  for  advice 
from  others,  and  not  fubjeCt  ourfelves  to  the  danger  of  corrupting  the  fons 
of  other  men,  and  thus  be  expofed  to  the  greatett  reproach  from  thofe  with 
whom  we  are  mott  familiar.  I  therefore,  O  Lyfimachus  and  Meleflas,  in 
the  firft  place,  fay  concerning  myfelf,  that  I  have  had  no  preceptor  of  this 
thing,  though  my  defire  has  always  tended  to  it  from  my  youth.  But  I  am 
not  able  to  give  a  reward  to  the  fophifts,  who  alone  profefs  themfelves  to  be 
capable  of  making  me  a  worthy  man  ;  and  even  now  I  am  unable  to  difcover 
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this  art  myfelf.  If,  however,  Nicias  or  Laches  ffiall  have  either  difcovered 
or  learned  it,  I  fhall  not  wonder  :  for  they  are  richer  than  I  am,  fo  that  they 
might  learn  it  from  others  ;  and  they  are  at  the  fame  time  older,  fo  that  thev 
may  now  have  difcovered  it.  But  they  appear  to  me  to  be  able  to  inftruCt 
a  man  :  for  they  never  would  fo  intrepidly  have  decided  concerning  worthy 
and  bafe  purfuits,  unlefs  they  had  believed  that  they  had  a  fufficient  know¬ 
ledge  of  them.  I  believe  them,  therefore,  as  to  other  things ;  but  I 
wonder  that  they  differ  from  each  other.  Hence,  as  Laches  j uft  now  ordered 
that  you  fhould  not  difmifs  but  interrogate  me  ;  in  like  manner  I  now  call 
upon  you  not  to  difmifs  Laches  and  Nicias,  but  to  interrogate  them  ;  at  the 
fame  time  telling  them,  that  Socrates  fays  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  thing, 
and  is  not  qualified  to  judge  which  of  you  fpeaks  the  truth  ;  for  he  is  neither 
the  inventor  nor  the  difciple  of  any  one  about  things  of  this  kind.  But  do 
you,  O  Laches  and  Nicias,  tell  us  what  man  you  have  met  with  moff  {killed 
in  the  education  of  youth  ;  and  whether  you  know  thefe  things  in  confe- 
quence  of  having  learnt  them  from  fome  one,  or  from  having  difcovered 
them  yourfelves.  And,  if  you  have  learnt  them,  tell  us  who  was  your 
mafter,  and  who  thofe  are  that  are  fimilar  artiffs  ;  that  if  the  affairs  of  the 
city  fhould  not  afford  you  leifure  fufficient  to  attend  to  us,  we  may  go  to  thofe 
mafters,  and  may  perfuade  them,  either  by  gifts  or  careffes,  or  both,  to  take 
care  of  our  children  and  yours,  that  they  may  not,  through  becoming  de¬ 
praved  characters,  be  a  difgrace  to  their  anceftors.  But  if  you  yourfelves 
difcovered  this  art,  give  us  inffances  of  thofe  who  by  your  care  have,  from 
being  depraved,  become  worthy  characters.  For  if  you  now  begin  to  give 
inftruCtion  for  the  firft  time,  it  is  requifite  to  confider  that  you  will  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  danger,  not  of  making  trial  in  Car  T,  but  upon  your  fons,  and 
the  fons  of  your  friends,  and,  in  fhort,  according  to  the  proverb,  that  you 
will  teach  a  potter  2  in  a  tub.  Tell  us,  then,  what  you  can  do,  and  what  not. 
Inquire  thefe  things  of  them,  O  Lyfimachus,  and  do  not  difmifs  the  men 
till  they  have  anfwered. 

Lys.  Socrates,  my  friends,  appears  to  me  to  fpeak  well ;  wherefore,  O 
Nicias  and  Laches,  confider  whether  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you  to  be  interro- 

*  This  is  faid  of  thofe  that  engage  in  perilous  concerns,  and  in  the  affairs  of  others,  when  they 
are  attended  with  danger. 

2  See  this  explained  in  a  note  on  the  Gorgias. 
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gated  about,  and  reply  to  fuch  like  particulars.  For  to  me  and  Melefias  here, 
it  will  certainly  be  very  agreeable,  if  you  are  willing  to  difcufs  all  that  Socrates 
may  alk.  For  I  faid  from  the  firft,  that  we  called  upon  you  for  advice,  be- 
caufe  we  thought  that  you  would  pay  attention  to  thefe  things  in  a  becoming 
manner,  and  becaufe  your  fons,  as  well  as  ours,  are  now  nearly  arrived  at  that 
age  in  which  they  ought  to  be  inftru&ed.  If,  therefore,  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  to  you,  lpeak,  and  confider  the  affair  in  common  with  Socrates,  giving 
and  receiving  arguments  from  each  other  :  for  this  was  well  faid  by  him, 
that  we  are  now  confulting  about  the  moft  important  of  our  concerns.  See, 
therefore,  whether  it  appears  to  you  that  this  ought  to  be  done. 

Nic.  O  Lyfimachus,  you  feem  to  me  to  know  Socrates  only  from  his 
father,  and  not  to  have  affociated  with  him  ;  unlefs,  perhaps,  when  he  was 
a  boy,  you  may  have  met  with  him  in  public  affemblies  following  his  father, 
or  in  a  temple,  or  fome  other  convention  of  the  people  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  you  never  had  any  correfpondence  with  him  fmce  he  came  to  be  a 
man. 

Lys.  Why  do  you  fay  this,  O  Nicias  ? 

Nic.  You  feem  to  me  not  to  know  that  whoever  draws  near  to  Socrates 
by  difcourfe,  as  if  by  family  alliance,  and  converfes  with  him,  although  he 
may  begin  to  difcourfe  about  fomething  elfe,  will  not  ceafe  to  be  led  about 
by  his  arguments,  till  he  falls  on  the  neceffity  of  giving  an  account  of  his 
prefent  mode  of  life,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  pa  ft  life  has  been  fpent. 
And  when  he  has  fallen  on  this  neceffity,  Socrates  will  not  difmifs  him  till 
he  has  well  and  properly  examined  all  thefe  particulars.  But  I  am  accuf- 
tomed  to  his  manner,  and  I  know  that  it  is  neceffary  to  fuffer  thefe  things 
from  him  ;  and  I  alfo  well  know  that  I  muft  fuffer  them  now  :  for  I  rejoice, 
O  Lyfimachus,  to  draw  near  to  the  man  ;  and  I  think  it  is  no  bad  thing  to  be 
reminded  that  we  have  adted  or  fhail  a6t  in  an  improper  manner.  But,  in¬ 
deed,  he  who  is  not  averfe  to  this  muft  neceffarily  be  more  cautious  in  future, 
being  willing  and  thinking  it  worth  while,  according  to  the  faying  of  Solon, 
to  learn  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  not  expecting  that  age,  when  it  comes,  will 
bring  intellect  along  with  it.  To  me,  therefore,  it  is  neither  unufual  nor 
unpleafant  to  be  examined  by  Socrates  ;  but,  indeed,  I  have  nearly  for  fome 
time  perceived  that  our  difcourfe,  as  Socrates  is  prefent,  would  not  be  about 
the  lads,  but  about  ourfelves.  As  I  faid,  therefore,  as  to  myielf  nothing  hin¬ 
ders 
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ders  me  from  difcourfing  with  Socrates  in  whatever  manner  he  plcafes. 
But  fee  how  Laches  here  is  difpofed  about  a  thing  of  this  kind. 

Lac.  The  manner  in  which  I  am  affe&ed,  O  Nicias,  with  refpedt  to  dif- 
courfe,  is  Ample,  or,  if  you  will,  is  not  Ample,  but  double  :  for  to  fome  one 
I  may  appear  to  be  a  philologift,  and  not  a  mifologift.  For  when  I  hear  a  man 
difcourfing  concerning  virtue,  or  concerning  a  certain  wifdom,  he  being  one 
who  is  truly  a  man,  and  worthy  the  arguments  which  he  ufes,  1  rejoice 
tranfcendently,  contemplating  at  the  fame  time  him  who  fpeaks  and  what  is 
faid,  how  they  fit  and  harmonize  with  each  other.  And,  indeed,  fuch  a  man 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  mufician,  and  one  who  produces  the  moil:  beautiful 
harmony  ;  not  that  he  is  harmonized  according  to  the  melody  of  the  lyre, 
or  inftruments  of  fport ;  but  in  reality  he  attunes  his  life.  Such  a  one  too 
lives  in  concord  with  himfelf  both  in  words  and  deeds,  not  indeed  according 
to  the  Ionic1,  or  Phrygian,  or  Lydian  harmony,  but  according  to  the  Dorian, 
which  is  alone  the  Grecian  harmony.  Such  a  man,  therefore,  when  he 
fpeaks,  caufes  me  to  rejoice,  and  to  feem  to  be  a  lover  of  words,  with  fuch 
avidity  do  I  receive  what  he  fays.  But  he  who  adls  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  this  man  pains  me,  and  by  how  much  the  better  he  appears  to  fpeak,  by 
fo  much  the  more  does  he  make  me  feem  to  be  a  hater  of  words.  I  have 
not  yet,  indeed,  had  any  experience  of  the  words  of  Socrates ;  but  of  his 
works,  as  it  feems,  I  formerly  have  ;  and  there  I  found  him  a  man  worthy  of 
beautiful  aflertions  and  of  all  liberty  of  fpeech.  If,  therefore,  he  is  fuch  a 
man,  I  will  confult  him,  and  moll:  willingly  fhall  I  be  interrogated  by,  and 
not  be  averfe  to  learn  from  him  I  alfo  alfent  to  the  faying  of  Solon,  with 
the  addition  only  of  one  thing :  for  I  wifh  to  learn  as  I  grow  old,  but  from 
the  worthy  alone.  Let  this  then  be  granted  to  me  that  he  is  a  worthy 
preceptor,  left  while  I  learn  unpleafantly,  I  fhould  appear  to  be  indocile. 
For  it  is  with  me  a  thing  of  no  confequence,  if  he  who  teaches  me  Ihould 
be  younger  than  I  am,  or  fhould  not  yet  be  renowned,  and  the  like.  I  an¬ 
nounce  fo  you,  therefore,  O  Socrates,  that  you  may  confute  and  teach  me 
whatever  you  pleafe  :  for  I  am  favourably  difpofed  towards  you  from  that  day, 

1  The  Ionic  harmony  was  effeminate  anti  foft;  the  Lydian  was  doleful  and  adapted  to  lamenta¬ 
tion  ;  the  Phrygian  vehement,  and  capable  of  producing  ecftafy,  and  on  this  account  Proclus 
informs  us  that  it  was  ufed  in  the  myfferies ;  and  the  Dorian  was  grave  and  mafculine,  and  on 
this  account  was  preferred,  by  Plato  to  all  the  reft.  See  the  third  book  of  the  Republic. 
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in  which  you  was  my  companion  in  danger,  and  in  which  you  gave  fuch  a 
fpecimen  of  your  virtue,  as  it  became  a  juft  man  to  give.  Say  therefore 
whatever  you  pleafe,  and  pay  no  attention  to  our  age. 

Soc.  We  cannot  then  accufe  you,  as  it  feems,  that  you  are  not  ready 
jointly  to  confult  and  inveftigate  with  us. 

Lys.  This  is  our  bufinefs,  Socrates ;  for  I  regard  vou  as  one  of  us.  Con- 
ftder,  therefore,  inftead  of  me,  for  the  fake  of  the  youths,  what  we  ought  to 
inquire  of  them,  and  confult  by  converting  with  them.  For  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  many  things,  through  my  age,  which  I  had  intended  to  aik  them  ; 
and  again,  I  do  not  very  well  remember  what  I  hear,  if  any  other  converfa- 
tion  intervenes.  Do  you  therefore  fpeak  about,  and  difcufs  among  your- 
felves,  the  things  which  we  have  propofed  to  be  inveftigated  ;  and  when  I 
have  heard  what  you  have  to  fay,  1  will  do,  together  with  Melefias  here, 
whatever  fhall  appear  to  you  proper  to  be  done. 

Soc.  O  Nicias  and  Laches,  we  muft  obey  Lyfimachus  and  Melefias.  The 
things  then  which  we  juft  now  endeavoured  to  confider,  viz.  who  were  our 
mafters  in  a  difcipline  of  this  kind,  or  what  other  perfons  we  had  made 
better,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  inveftigate  among  ourfelves.  But 
I  think  that  fuch  a  confideration  as  this  tends  to  the  fame  thing;  or  nearly 
it  will  be  fomething  which  rather  flows  as  from  a  principle.  For  if  we  have 
a  fcientific  knowledge  of  any  thing,  which  when  communicated  to  another 
renders  him  better,  and  if  we  arealfo  able  to  communicate  it  to  another,  it  is 
evident  that  we  know  the  thing  itfelf,  and  alfo  how  it  may  be  acquired  in 
the  eafieft  and  beft  manner.  Perhaps  you  do  not  underftand  what  I  fay, 
but  thus  you  will  eafily  comprehend  my  meaning.  If  we  know  that  fight, 
when  prefent  to  the  eyes,  makes  thofe  eyes  to  which  it  is  prefent  better,  and 
if  betides  this  we  have  the  power  of  making  it  prefent  to  the  eyes,  it  is  evident 
that  we  know  what  the  fight  is,  and  can  inform  him  who  confults  us  for 
this  purpofe  how  it  may  be  acquired  in  the  eafieft  and  beft  manner.  For 
if  we  have  no  knowledge  of  this  very  thing,  what  the  fight  is,  or  what  the 
hearing  is,  we  cannot  be  counfellors  or  phyficians  worthy  of  any  regard,  either 
about  the  eyes  or  the  ears,  with  refped  to  the  manner  in  which  either  the 
hearing  or  the  fight  may  be  moft  beautifully  obtained. 

Lys.  You  fpeak  the  truth,  O  Socrates. 

Soc.  Do  not  therefore  thefe  perfons,  O  Laches,  now  call  upon  us  to  confult 
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with  them  after  what  manner  virtue,  being  prefent  to  the  fouls  of  their  fons, 
may  render  them  better  ? 

Lac.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  eflfentially  neceffary  to  know  this,  what  virtue 
is  ?  For  if  we  are  entirely  ignorant  what  virtue  is,  how  can  we  become 
advifers  to  any  one,  fo  as  that  he  may  be  able  to  acquire  it  in  the  mod: 
beautiful  manner  ? 

Lac.  By  no  means  can  we,  as  it  appears  to  me,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Shall  we  fay  then,  O  Laches,  that  we  know  what  virtue  is  ? 

Lac.  We  fhall  certainly  fay  fo. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  we  know,  cannot  we  alfo  tell  what  it  is  ? 

Lac.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  We  will  not,  therefore,  O  beft  of  men,  immediately  fpeculate  com 
cerning  the  whole  of  virtue  (for  that  perhaps  would  be  a  very  laborious 
work)  ;  but  let  us  firft  fee  with  refpedt  to  a  certain  part  of  it,  if  we  are  fuffi- 
ciently  able  to  know  it,  and  thus,  as  it  is  probable,  the  fpeculation  will  be 
eafy  to  us. 

Lac.  Let  us  do  fo,  Socrates,  fince  it  is  agreeable  to  you. 

Soc.  Which  of  the  parts  of  virtue  then  fhall  we  fele£l  ?  Is  it  not  evident 
that  it  muft  be  this,  to  which  the  difcipline  of  arms  appears  to  tend  ?  But  it 
appears  to  the  many  to  tend  to  fortitude.  Or  does  it  not? 

Lac.  And  very  much  does  it  appear  fo. 

Soc.  In  the  firfl:  place,  therefore,  O  Laches,  let  us  endeavour  to  fay  what 
fortitude  is  ;  and  in  the  next  place  let  us  after  this  confider  how  it  may  be 
acquired  by  youth,  fo  far  as  it  is  poffible  for  it  to  be  acquired  by  lludies  and 
difciplines.  But  endeavour  to  fay  what  fortitude  is. 

Lac.  By  Jupiter,  Socrates,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fay  what  it  is.  For  if  any 
one  is  willing,  keeping  in  his  rank,  to  oppofe  the  enemy,  and  does  not  fly,  I 
well  know  that  he  will  be  a  brave  man. 

Soc.  You  fpeak  well,  O  Laches  ;  but  perhaps  I,  from  not  fpeaking  clearly, 
am  the  caufe  of  my  perceiving  that  you  do  not  anfwer  that  which  I  alked, 
but  fomething  elfe. 

Lac.  Why  do  you  fay  this,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  I  will  tell  you,  if  I  am  able.  A  brave  man,  as  you  fay,  is  one  who, 
keeping  in  his  rank,  lights  the  enemy. 
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Lac.  So  I  fay. 

Soc.  And  I  alfo.  But  is  not  he  like  wife  a  brave  man,  who  flying  and  not 
keeping  in  his  rank  fights  the  enemy  ? 

Lac.  How  flying  ? 

Soc.  Juft  as  the  Scythians  are  faid  to  fight  no  lefs  flying  than  purfuing. 
And  Homer,  praifing  the  horfes  of  fEneas,  fays. 

Swiftly  they  every  where  purfue  and  fly. 

And  for  this  very  thing  he  praifes  JEneas  himfelf,  viz.  for  his  being  (killed 
in  flying,  and  fays,  that  he  was  expert  in  retreating. 

Lac.  And  very  properly,  Socrates :  for  he  there  fpeaks  concerning 
chariots  ;  but  you  fpeak  concerning  the  horfe  of  the  Scythians.  For  their 
cavalry  fight  in  this  manner  ;  but  the  infantry  of  Greece  fight  as  I  faid. 

Soc.  Except  perhaps  the  Lacedaemonians,  O  Laches.  For  they  fay  that 
the  Lacedaemonians,  in  the  battle  of  Platsea,  when  they  were  engaeed  with 
the  Gerrophori1,  were  not  willing  to  fight  ftancring  their  ground  againft 
them,  but  fled;  but  that  after  the  ranks  of  the  Perfians  were  broken,  they 
rallied  and  fought  like  cavalry,  and  thus  became  conquerors  in  that  battle. 

Lac.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  On  this  account,  therefore,  I  faid  that  I  was  the  caufe  that  you  did 
not  anfwer  well,.becaufe  I  did  not  interrogate  you  well.  For  I  wiflied  to  afk 
you  not  only  concerning  thofe  who  are  brave  in  the  infantry,  but  alfo  con¬ 
cerning  thofe  who  are  brave  in  the  cavalry,  and  in  all  the  forms  of  war  ;  and 
iioton-lv  concerning  thofe  that  are  brave  in  battle,  but  alfo  concerning  thofe  that 
are  brave  in  dangers  on  the  fea, —  in  difeafes,—- in  poverty,-— and  in  political, 
affairs  :  and  again,  not  only  concerning  thofe  who  are  brave  in  pains  or  fears, 
but  alfo  concerning  thofe  who  are  powerful  in  contending  againft  defires  or 
pleaiures,  both  by  ftanding  their  attacks,  or  retreating  from  them  :  for  feme 
men,  O  Laches,  are  alfo  brave  in  things  of  this  kind. 

Lag.  And  very  much  fo,  O  Socrates. 

Soc.  All  thefe,  therefore,  are  brave  ;  but  feme  of  them  poffefs  fortitude- 
in- pleaiures,.  others  in  pains,  others  in  defires.,  and  others  in  fears;  and. 
others,  I  think,  poffefs  timidity  in  thefe  very  fame  things.. 

Las# 
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Lac.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  What  then  each  of  thefe  is,  this  is  the  thing  which  I  aik.  Again, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  tell  me,  in  the  firft  place,  what  fortitude  is  which  is  the 
lame  in  all  thefe.  Or  do  you  not  yet  underftand  what  I  fay  ? 

Lac.  Not  very  much. 

Soc.  But  I  fay,  juft  as  if  I  ftiould  alk  what  fwiftnefs  is,  which  is  prefent 
with  us  in  running,  in  playing  on  the  harp,  in  fpeaking,  in  learning,  and  in 
many  other  things.  For  we  nearly  poflefs  it  in  fuch  things  as  the  following, 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  mention,  viz.  either  in  the  aCHons  of  the  hands  or 
feet,  or  mouth  and  voice,  or  in  thofe  of  the  dianoetic  part.  Or  do  not  you 
alfo  fay  fo  ? 

Lac.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  any  one  fhould  afk  me,  O  Socrates,  What  do  you  call 
this  thing  which  you  denominate  fwiftnefs  in  all  things  ?  I  fhould  fay  to  him, 
that  I  call  that  power  fwiftnefs  which  accomplilhes  many  things  in  a  Ihort 
time,  about  the  voice,  and  about  the  courfe,  and  about  all  other  things. 

Lac.  And  you  would  fay  rightly. 

Soc.  Do  you  alfo  endeavour,  O  Laches,  thus  to  define  fortitude,  and  tell 
us  what  that  power  is  which  is  the  fame  in  pleafure  and  in  pain,  and  in  all 
the  above-mentioned  cafes,  and  which  in  all  thefe  is  called  fortitude. 

Lac.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  me  to  be  a  certain  endurance  of  the  foul,  if 
it  is  neceflary  to  fpeak  of  that  which  accords -with  fortitude  in  all  things. 

Soc.  But  this  indeed  is  necelfary,  if  we  are  to  reply  to  the  queftion  that 
was  afked  us.  This  therefore  appears  to  me,  that  you  do  not  conftder  every 
kind  of  endurance  to  be  fortitude.  But  I  infer  this  from  hence  :  for  I 
nearly  know,  O  Laches,  that  you  think  fortitude  to  be  among  the  number 
of  things  which  are  very  beautiful. 

Lac.  I  do  indeed,  and  I  alio  think  that  it  ranks  among  things  the  moft 
beautiful. 

Soc.  Is  not,  therefore,  that  endurance  which  fubiifts  in  conjunction  with 
prudence  beautiful  and  good  ? 

Lac.  Entirely  fo.  But  what  of  that  endurance  which  fubiifts  with  folly? 
I-s  it  not  on  the  contrary  bad  and  pernicious  ? 

Lac.  Yes. 
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Soc.  Do  you  then  fay  that  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  beautiful,  though  it  is 
bad  and  pernicious  ? 

Lac.  This  would  not  be  j'uif,  O  Socrates. 

Soc.  You  do  not,  therefore,  acknowledge  fuch  an  endurance  as  this  to  be 
fortitude,  fince  it  is  not  beautiful ;  but  fortitude  is  beautiful. 

Lac.  That  is  true. 

Soc.  Prudent  endurance,  therefore,  according  to  your  after tion,  will  be 
fortitude. 

Lac.  So  it  feems. 

Soc.  Let  us  fee  then  in  what  this  endurance  is  prudent ;  or  whether  it  is 
prudent  in  all  things  both  great  and  fmall.  Thus,  for  inftance,  if  fome  one 
endures  to  fpend  his  money  prudently,  knowing  that  he  fhail  be  enriched 
by  thus  {pending  it,  would  you  call  him  a  brave  man  ? 

Lac.  By  Jupiter,  not  I. 

Soc.  And  if  fome  one,  being  a  phyfician,  had  a  fon  or  fome  other  patient 
ill  with  an  inflammation  in  his  breaft,  and  this  patient  ftiouid  requeft  him 
to  give  him  fomething  to  eat  or  drink,  but  the  phyftcian  ihould  inflexibly 
perfift  in  denying  his  requeft,  would  you  call  this  endurance  fortitude  ? 

Lac.  I  ftiouid  not. 

Soc.  But  in  war ;  here  is  a  man  of  endurance  who  is  willing  to  fight ; 
and  he  prudently  reafons  with  himfelf,  that  others  will  give  him  afliftance, 
and  that  he  fights  againft  thofe  who  are  fewer  and  more  defpicable  than  thofe 
of  his  own  party,  and  ft  ill  further  that  he  has  the  advantage  of  the  ground  : 
will  you  fay  that  this  man,  enduring  with  fuch  like  prudence  and  advantage, 
is  braver  than  him  in  the  contrary  army  who  is  willing  to  ftand  his  ground 
and  endure  ? 

Lac.  The  man  in  the  contrary  army,  O  Socrates,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
braver. 

Soc.  And  yet  the  endurance  of  the  one  is  more  imprudent  than  that  of  the 
other. 

Lac.  That  is  true. 

Soc.  Will  you,  therefore,  fay  that  a  man  who  endures  in  an  equeftrian 
conteft  with  equeftrian  fcience,  is  lefs  brave  than  him  who  endures  without 
fcience  ? 

Lac.  To  me  it  appears  that  he  is. 
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Soc.  And  will  you  alfo  fay  the  fame  of  a  {linger,  or  an  archer,  or  of  any 
other  who  endures  in  any  other  art  ? 

Lac.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And  with  refpeft  to  fuch  as  are  willing  to  defcend  into  a  well,  and 
there  to  endure  fwimming  in  it,  though  they  are  not  {killed  in  this  employ¬ 
ment,  or  in  any  thing  elfe  of  this  kind, — will  you  fay  that  fuch  men  are 
braver  than  thofe  that  are  {killed  in  thefe  things  ? 

Lac.  What  elfe  can  one  fay,  O  Socrates? 

Soc.  Nothing,  if  he  thinks  fo. 

Lac.  But  I,  indeed,  do  think  fo. 

Soc.  And  yet,  O  Laches,  fuch  men  encounter  danger,  and  endure  more 
imprudently  than  thole  who  do  this  in  conjundtion  with  art. 

Lac.  So  it  appears. 

Soc.  Did  not,  therefore,  bafe  and  imprudent  boldnefs  and  endurance 
appear  to  us  to  be  noxious  in  our  former  conclulions  ? 

Lac.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  fortitude  was  acknowledged  by  us  to  be  fomething  beautiful. 

Lac.  It  was  acknowledged. 

Soc.  But  now  again  we  fay  that  that  bafe  and  imprudent  endurance  is 
fortitude. 

Lac.  So  it  appears. 

Soc.  Do  we  therefore  appear  to  you  to  fpeak  well  ? 

Lac.  By  Jupiter,  Socrates,  to  me  we  do  not. 

Soc.  In  your  own  language,  therefore,  O  Laches,  you  and  I  are  not 
Dorically  harmonized  :  for  our  works  do  not  accord  with  our  words.  For 
fome  one,  as  it  feems,  may  fay  that  we  participate  of  fortitude  in  our 
deeds ;  but  not,  as  J  think,  in  our  words,  if  he  Ihould  hear  us  now  dif- 
courling. 

Lac.  You  fpeak  moll  truly. 

Soc.  What  then  ?  Does  it  appear  to  you  to  be  beautiful  that  we  Ihould  be 
in  this  condition  ? 

Lac.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  Are  you  willing,  therefore,  that  we  fhould  yield  our  aflent  to  what 
we  fa  id  ? 

Lac.  To  what  alfertion  of  ours  do  you  allude? 
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Soc.  To  that  which  ordered  us  to  endure.  If  you  are  willing,  therefore, 
let  us  perfevere  in  our  inquiry,  and  endure,  left  fortitude  itfelf  fhould  deride 
us  for  not  bravely  inveftigating  what  it  is  ;  if,  indeed,  endurance  itfelf  is 
often  fortitude. 

Lac.  I,  indeed,  O  Socrates,  am  ready  to  ftand  my  ground,  though  I  am 
unaccuftomed  to  fuch  like  conferences.  But  a  certain  pertinacity  inftigates 
me  againft  what  has  been  faid,  and  I  am  in  reality  indignant  that  I  am  fo 
incapable  of  telling  my  conceptions.  For  I  feem  to  myfelf  to  know  what 
fortitude  is ;  but  I  know  not  how  it  juft  now  fled  from  me,  fo  that  I  cannot 
comprehend  in  words  and  fay  what  it  is. 

Soc.  But  a  good  huntfman,  my  friend,  ought  to  run  after  the  beaft  he 
hunts,  and  not  remit  his  purfuit. 

Lac.  By  all  means  he  ought. 

Soc.  Are  you  willing,  therefore,  that  we  call  Nicias  alfo  to  this  hunting, 
that  we  may  try  if  he  is  in  any  refpeft  more  fagacious  than  us  ? 

Lac.  I  am  willing  :  for  why  fhould  I  not  ? 

Soc.  Come  then,  O  Nicias,  gratify  your  friends,  and  aftift  them  in  their 
doubts  in  this  conference,  if  you  poffefs  any  power ;  for  you  fee  how  we  are 
embarrafted.  Do  you,  therefore,  tell  us  what  you  think  fortitude  is,  free  us 
from  this  doubt,  and  confirm  by  argument  what  you  conceive  it  to  be. 

Nic.  You  have  appeared  to  me,  for  fome  time  paft,  Socrates,  not  to  have 
well  defined  fortitude ;  for  you  make  no  ufe  of  that  which  I  have  heard 
you  fo  well  aftert. 

Soc.  What  is  that,  O  Nicias  ? 

Nic.  I  have  often  heard  you  aftert  that  every  one  of  us  is  good  with  refpe<ft 
to  thofe  things  in  which  he  is  wife,  but  bad  with  refpedt  to  thofe  of  which  he  is 
ignorant. 

Soc.  By  Jupiter,  what  you  fay  is  true,  O  Nicias. 

Nic.  If,  therefore,  a  brave  is  a  good  man,  he  is  clearly  a  wife  man. 

Soc.  Do  you  hear,  O  Laches  ? 

Lac.  I  do,  but  I  do  not  very  much  underftand  what  he  fays. 

Soc.  But  I  feem  to  underhand  him,  and  he  appears  to  me  to  call  fortitude 
a  certain  wifdom. 

Lac.  What  kind  of  wifdom,  O  Socrates? 

Soc.  Will  you  not  therefore  inquire  this  of  him  ? 
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Lac.  I  will. 

Soc.  Come  then,  O  Nicias,  tell  him  what  kind  of  wifdom- fortitude  will 
be  according  to  you  :  for  it  is  not  that  which  belongs  to.  the  pipe. 

Nic.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  Nor  yet  that  which  belongs  to  the  harp.. 

Nic.  It  is  not. 

Soc.  But  what  is  it  then,  or  of  what  is  it  the  fcience  ? 

Lac.  You  very  rightly  interrogate  him,  Socrates  ;  and  let  him  tell  u& 
what  wifdom  it  is. 

Nic.  I  fay  then,  O  Laches,  that  it  is  the  fcience  of  things  dreadful  and 
daring,  both  in  war  and  in  all  other  things. 

Lac.  How  abfurdly  he  fpeaks,  Socrates  ! 

Soc.  Looking  to  what  do  you  fay  this,  O  Laches  ? 

Lac.  To  what  ?  Why  wifdom  is  feparate  from  fortitude. 

Soc.  Nicias  does  not  fay  fo. 

Lac.  He  does  not,  by  Jupiter  ;  and  therefore  he  raves* 

Soc.  Let  us  therefore  teach  and  not  revile  him. 

Nic.  He  does  not  revile  me  ;  but  it  feems  to  me,  O  Socrates,  that  Laches 
is  defirous  that  I  alfo  may  appear  to  fay  nothing,  becaufe  this  was  juft  now 
the  cafe  with  him. 

Lac.  Entirely  fo,  O  Nicias ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  evince  this  :  for 
you  fay  nothing.  Without  going  any  further,  in  difeafes  do  not  phyficians 
know  things  that  are  dreadful  ?  Or  do  brave  men  appear  to  you  to  know  this  ? 
Or  do  you  call  phyficians  brave  men  ?. 

Nic.  By  no  means. 

Lac.  Neither  do  you  give  that  name,  I  think,  to  hufbandmen,  though  they 
know  things  that  are  dreadful  in  agriculture;  and  all  other  artificers  know 
things  that  are  dreadful  and  daring  in  their  own  arts,  and  yet  they  are  not  in 
any  relpecl  the  more  brave  for  this. 

Soc.  What  does  Laches,  O  Nicias,  appear  to  you  to  fay  ?  for  he  cer¬ 
tainly  appears  to  lay  fomething.. 

Nie.  He  does  indeed  fay  fomething,  and  y.et  not  what  is  true*. 

Soc.  How  fo  ? 

Nic.  Becaufe  he  thinks  that  phyficians  know  fomething  more  about  the 
fick  than  the  being  able  to  fay  that  a  thing  is. healthful  or  unhealthful  ;  but 
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they  alone  know  this.  But  whether  to  be  well  is  a  thing  dreadful  to  any  one 
rather  than  to  be  ill;  do  you  think,  O  Laches,  that  phyficians  have  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  ?  Or  do  you  not  think  that  it  is  better  to  many  for  them 
not  to  recover  from  difeafe  than  to  recover?  For  tell  me  this:  Do  you 
Fay  that  it  is  better  to  all  men  to  live,  and  that  it  is  not  more  advantageous 
to  many  to  die  ? 

Lac.  I  do  fay  this. 

Nic.  To  thofe,  therefore,  to  whom  it  is  advantageous  to  die,  do  you 
think  the  fame  things  are  dreadful,  as  to  thofe  to  whom  it  is  better  to 
live  ? 

Lac.  Not  I. 

Nic.  But  do  you  allow  that  phyiicians  know  this,  or  that  it  is  known  by 
any  other  artificer  than  the  man  who  is  (killed  in  things  dreadful,  and  whom 
I  call  a  brave  man  ? 

Soc.  Do  you  underftand,  O  Laches,  what  he  fays  ? 

Lac.  I  do;  and  I  perceive  that  he  calls  prophets  brave  men  :  for  who 
elfe  knows  to  whom  it  is  better  to  live  than  to  die  ?  And  I  a(k  you,  O  Ni- 
cias,  whether  you  acknowledge  yourfelf  to  be  a  prophet,  or  to  be  neither  a 
prophet  nor  a  brave  man  ? 

Nic.  But  what  ?  Do  you  think  it  belongs  to  a  prophet  to  know  things 
dreadful  and  daring  ? 

Lac.  I  do ;  for  to  whom  elfe  does  it  belong  ? 

Nic.  Much  more,  O  bed:  cf  men,  to  him  of  whom  I  fpeak  ;  fince  it  is 
neceffary  that  a  prophet  (hould  only  know  the  figns  of  future  events,  whe¬ 
ther  they  portend  death  to  any  one,  or  difeafe,  or  the  lofs-of  riches,  or  victory, 
or  the  being  vanquifhed  in  battle  or  in  any  other  conteft.  But,  why  does 
it  rather  belong  to  a  prophet,  than  any  other,  to  judge  for  whom  it  is  better 
to  fuffer  or  not  fuffer  any  one  of  thefe  things  ? 

I.  ac.  I  do  not  under  (land,  Socrates,  what  he  means  to  fay  :  for  he  does 
not  render  it  manifeft  that  it  is  either  a  prophet,  or  a  pbyfician,  or  any  other 
pei-fcn,  whom  he  calls  brave,  unlefs  he  fays  that  this  brave  perfon  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  god.  Nicias,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  be  unwilling  ingenuouily  to 
confefs  that  he  fays  nothing,  but  he  is  rolled  upwards  and  downwards,  con¬ 
cealing  his  perplexity;  though  you  and  I  might  have  been  fimilarly  rolled,  if 
we  had  wilhed  not  to  appear  to  contradict  ourfelves.  If,  indeed,  we  were 
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pleading  in  a  court  of  juftice,  it  might  be  reafonable  to  aft  in  this  manner; 
but  now  in  fuch  a  conference  as  this,  why  ffiould  any  one  vainly  adorn 
himfelf  with  empty  words  ? 

Soc.  For  no  reafon,  as  it  appears  to  me,  O  Laches,  But  let  us  fee;  perhaps 
Nicias  thinks  that  he  fays  fomething  to  the  purpofe,  and  does  not  affert 
thefe  things  merely  for  the  fake  of  fpeaking.  Let  us,  therefore,  inquire  of 
him  more  clearly  what  he  means  ;  and  if  it  fhall  appear  that  he  fays  any 
thing  pertinent,  let  us  affent  to  him  ;  if  not,  we  will  teach  him  better. 

.  Lac.  Do  you,  therefore,  O  Socrates,  if  you  will,  alk  him  ;  for  1  have  in¬ 
terrogated  him  fufficiently. 

Soc.  Nothing  will  hinder  me  :  for  the  interrogation  will  be  in  common 
to  me  and  you. 

Lac.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Tell  me  then,  O  Nicias,  (for  I  and  Laches  unite  in  this  queftion,) 
Do  you  fay  that  fortitude  is  rather  the  lcience  of  things  dreadful  and  daring, 
than  of  any  thing  elfe  ? 

Nic.  I  do- 

Soc.  But  it  is  not  the  province  of  every  man  to  know  this,  fince  neither 
a  phyfician  nor  a  prophet  pofieffes  this  knowledge ;  nor  will  a  man  be 
brave,  unlefs  he  acquires  this  fcience.  Do  you  not  fay  fo  ? 

Nic.  I  do. 

Soc.  According  to  the  proverb,  therefore,  in  reality,  every  hog  does  not 
know  this,  nor  will  every  hog  be  valiant. 

NiC.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  will. 

Soc.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  O  Nicias,  that  neither  do  you  believe  that 
the  Crommyonian  fow  was  brave.  But  I  do  not  lay  this  in  jell :  for  I  think 
it  is  neceffary  that  he  who  alferts  thefe  things  Ihould  admit  that  no  brute  is 
brave  ;  nor  ought  he  to  grant  that  any  wild  bead  is  fo  wife,  that  what  few 
men  know  through  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  knowledge,  ihat  a  lion,  or  a 
leopard,  or  a  certain  boar  knows.  But  he  who  defines  fortitude,  as  you 
have  done,  muft  neceflarily  fay  that  a  lion  and  a  flag,  a  bull  and  an  ape., 
are  fimilarly  formed  by  nature  with  refpeft  to  fortitude. 

La©.  By  the  gods,  Socrates,  you  fpeak  well :  and  in  reality  inform  us,  O 
Nicias,  whether  you  fay  that  thefe  wild  beads,  which  we  all  of  us  acknow- 
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ledge  to  be  brave,  are  wifer  than  we  are,  or,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all 
men,  will  you  dare  to  deny  that  they  are  brave  ? 

Nic.  Indeed,  Laches,  I  do  not  call  either  a  wild  bead:,  or  anything  elfe 
brave,  which  through  ignorance  is  not  terrified  at  things  dreadful,  but  is 
fearlefs  and  flupid.  Or,  do  you  think,  that  1  call  all  boys  brave,  who 
through  ignorance  fear  nothing  ?  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  fearlefs 
is  not  the  fame  with  the  brave.  For,  I  think,  that  fortitude  and  fore 
thought  are  to  be  found  in  very  few  ;  but  that  confidence  and  boldnefs,  and 
a  privation  of  fear,  together  with  the  want  of  forethought,  may  be  leen  in 
very  many  men  and  women,  boys  and  wild  beafts.  That,  therefore,  which 
you  and  the  many  call  fortitude,  I  call  ralhnefs  ;  but  I  call  the  brave,  the 
prudent  and  the  wife,  about  whom  I  now  {peak. 

Lac.  You  fee,  Socrates,  how  well  this  man  decorates  himfelf,  as  he  thinks, 
with  words  ;  but  thole  whom  all  men  acknowledge  to  be  brave  he  endea- 
vours  to  deprive  of  this  honour. 

Nic.  Not  I  indeed.  Laches;  but  take  courage.  For  I  lay  that  you  and 
Lammachus1  are  wife,  if  you  are  brave  ;  and  that  this  is  alfo  true  of  many 
others  of  the  Athenians. 

Lac.  I  fay  nothing  agatnfl:  thefe  things,  though  I  could  reply  to  them, 
led  you  fhould  fay  that  I  am  in  reality  a  Handerer. 

Soc.  Nor  fhould  you  fpeak  againft  them,  O  Laches  ;  for  you  appear  to  me 
not  to  have  perceived  that  Nicias  here  received  this  wifdom  from  our  alfo 
date  Damon  ;  and  Damon  is  very  intimate  with  Prodicus,  who  appears  to 
diftinguifh  appellations  of  this  kind  in  a  manner  fuperior  to  the  othei 
fop  hills. 

Lac.  For  it  rather  becomes  a  fophift,  O  Socrates,  to  think  highly  of  him¬ 
felf  on  account  of  things  of  this  kind,  than  a  man  whom  the  city  thinks 
worthy  to  be  its  governor. 

Soc.  It  becomes  indeed  him,  O  blefied  man,  who  prefides  over  things  of 
the  greateft  confequence,  to  participate  of  the  greateft  wifdom.  But  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  worth  while  to  confider- with  a  view  to  what  Nicias  thus 
defines  fortitude,, 

1  This  Lammachus  was  general  of  the  Athenians,  with  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  in  the  expe- 
4iuox\  of  Sicily*  where  he  was  killed. 
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JLac.  Confider  this  then,  Socrates,  yourfelf. 

Soc.  I  fhall  do  this,  O  beft  of  men.  Do  not,  however,  think  that  you 
are  to  be  excluded  from  this  conference,  but  attend  and  confider  what  is 
fa  id. 

Lac.  Let  thefe  things  be  fo  if  it  appears  to  be  proper. 

Soc.  But  it  does  appear  to  be  fo.  And  do  you,  Nicias,  tell  us  again  from 
the  beginning;  for  you  know  that  at  the  beginning  of  our  conference  we 
confidered  fortitude  as  a  part  of  virtue. 

Nic.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Did  not  you,  therefore,  alfo  anfwer,  that  it  was  a  part  of  virtue, 
there  being  likewife  other  parts,  all  which  are  called  virtue  ? 

Nic.  For  how  is  it  poffible  I  fhould  not  ? 

Soc.  Do  you,  therefore,  call  the  fame  things  the  parts  of  virtue  as  I  do  ? 
For  I,  befides  fortitude,  call  temperance  and  juftice,  and  certain  other  fuch 
like  things,  parts  of  virtue.  And  do  not  you  alfo  ? 

Nic.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Attend  then :  for  thefe  things  are  granted  by  us.  But  let  us  con¬ 
fider  concerning  things  terrible  and  daring,  left  you  fhould  form  one  opinion 
of  them,  and  we  another.  For  we  will  tell  you  what  we  think  concerning 
them  ;  and  do  you,  if  you  do  not  accord  with  us,  teach  us  better.  We  then 
think  . thofe  things  to  be  dreadful  which  occafion  fear,  and  that  thofe  things 
are  daring,  or  may  be  dared,  which  do  not  occafion  fear.  Neither,  however, 
paid  nor  prefent  evils  occafion  fear,  but  thofe  which  are  expended  ;  for 
fear  is  the  expedition  of  a  future  evil.  Or  does  it  not  likewife  appear  fo  to 
you,  O  Laches  ? 

Lac.  Very  much  fo,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Do  you,  therefore,  O  Nicias,  hear  our  aflertions,  that  things  dreadful 
are  future  evils;  but  that  things  which  may  be  dared  are  future  goods,  or  at 
leaft  are  not  evils.  Do  you  fay  this,  or  fomething  elfe  about  thefe  things  ? 

Nic.  I  fay  this. 

Soc.  But  do  you  call  the  fcience  of  thefe  things  fortitude  ? 

Nic.  I  do. 

Soc.  Let  us  then  Hill  further  confider  whether  a  third  thing  appears  the 
fame  to  you  as  to  us. 

Nic.  What  is  that  ? 

Soc. 
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Soc.  I  will  tell  you.  For  it  appears  to  me  and  Laches,  that  of  whatever 
things  there  is  fcience,  there  is  not  one  fcience  of  a  thing  which  is  paft,  by 
which  we  know  that  it  was  made,  another  concerning  things  prefent,  by 
which  we  know  that  they  are  made,  and  another  concerning  that  which  is 
.not  yet  made,  by  which  we  know  that  it  may  and  will  be  made  in  the  moft 
beautiful  manner  ;  but  to  know  all  thefe  is  the  province  of  the  fame  fcience. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  with  refpedt  to  that  which  is  falubrious  at  all  times,  there  is 
no  other  fcience  than  medicine,  which  being  one  and  the  fame,  fees  what  has 
been,  what  is,  and  what  will  be  falubrious.  And  agriculture  fubfifts  in  a 
fimilar  manner  with  refpedl  to  things  which  grow  out  of  the  earth.  Thus 
top,  in  warlike  concerns,  you  yourfelves  can  teftiry  that  the  fcience  of  com- 
manding  an  army,  provides  in  the  mod:  beautiful  manner  for  other  things  and 
for  what  will  happen  in  future.  For  this  art  does  not  think  it  fit  that  it  fhould 
be  fubfervent  to  divination,  but  prefide  over  it,  as  better  knowing  things 
which  do  and  will  take  place  about  wars.  And  the  law  alfo  orders  this,  not 
that  the  diviner  fhall  command  the  general,  but  that  the  general  fhall  com¬ 
mand  the  diviner.  Shall  we  affert  thefe  things,  O  Laches  ? 

Lac.  We.  mu  ft  affert  them. 

Soc.  But  what  ?  Do  you  agree  with  us,.  O  Nicias,  that  it  is  the  province  of 
the  fame  fcience  to  poiTefs  a  knowledge  of  the  fame  things,  whether  they  be 
confidered  as  paft,  or  as  prefent,  or  as  future  ? 

Nic.  I  do  :  for  thus  it  appears  to  me,  O  Socrates. 

Soc.  Is  not,  therefore,  O  beft  of  men,  fortitude,  as  you-  fay,  the  fcience 
cf  things  dreadful  and  daring  ? 

Nic.  It  is., 

Soc.  But  it  has  been  acknowledged  that  things  dreadful  are  future  evils5 
and  things  daring  future  goods. 

Nic.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  the  fame  fcience  has  a  knowledge  of  things  paft,  prefent,  and 
future.. 

Nic.  It  has. 

Soc.  Fortitude,  therefore,  is  not  only  the  fcience  of  things  dreadful  and'i 
daring  :  for  it  not  only  has  a  knowledge  of  future  goods  and  evils,  but  alfo 
of  fuch  as  are  paft  and  prefent  and  in  lhort  it  furveys  all  things  like  the 
other  ibiences. 
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Nic.  So  it  feems. 

Soc.  You  have,  therefore,  O  Nicias,  only  defined  to  us  in  your  anfwer  the 
third  part  of  fortitude,  though  we  alked  you  what  the  whole  of  fortitude  is. 
And  now,  as  it  feems,  according  to  your  affertion,  fortitude  is  not  only  the 
fcience  of  things  dreadful  and  daring,  but  nearly  of  all  good  and  evil,  and 
in  fhort  of  all  things,  from  your  argument,  in  whatever  manner  they  may 
fubfift.  Do  you  thus  determine,  or  how  do  you  fay,  O  Nicias  ? 

Nic.  To  me  it  appears  to  be  fo,  O  Socrates. 

Soc.  Does  then  fuch  a  virtue  as  this  appear  to  you,  O  bleffed  man,  to  be 
deficient,  in  any  refpedt,  if  it  knows  all  goods,  and  in  what  manner  they  have 
been,  are,  and  will  be  produced,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  evils  ?  And 
do  you  think  that  he  is  indigent  of  temperance,  or  juftice,  or  piety,  to  whom 
alone  it  belongs  to  be  cautious  with  refipedt  to  fuch  things  as  are  dreadful  and 
fuch  as  are  not,  both  concerning  gods  and  men  ;  who  alfo  knows  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  what  is  good,  and  to  afibciate  in  a  proper  manner  with  others  ? 

Nic.  You  appear  to  me,  O  Socrates,  to  lay  fomething. 

Soc.  That  therefore,  O  Nicias,  which  is  now  adduced  by  you,  will  not  be 
a  part  of  virtue,  but  all  virtue. 

Nic.  So  it  feems. 

Soc.  Neverthelefs  we  faid  that  fortitude  is  one  of  the  parts  of  virtue. 

Nic.  We  did  fay  fo. 

Soc.  But  that  which  is  now  faid  does  not  appear  to  be  a  part  of  virtue. 

Nic.  It  does  not. 

Soc.  We  have  not,  therefore,  O  Nicias,  difcovered  what  fortitude  is. 

Nic.  It  does  not  appear  that  we  have. 

Lac.  And  yet  I  fhould  have  thought,  my  dear  Nicias,  that  you  would  have 
difcovered  it,  by  your  contempt  of  me  when  I  anfwered  Socrates.  And  there¬ 
fore  I  had  very  great  hope  that  you  would  have  difcovered  it  from  the  wifi- 
dom  of  Damon. 

Nic.,  Excellent  indeed,  O  Laches,  that  you  fhould  think  it  a  thing  of  no 
confequence,  that  you  juft  now  appeared  to  know  nothing  about  fortitude ; 
but  fhould  be  alone  concerned  that  I  alfo  may  appear  to  be  as  ignorant  as  your- 
felf :  and  as  it  feems,  you  are  fatisfiedr  if  I  as  well  as  you  am  ignorant  of 
things,  of  which  it  becomes  him  to  have  a  knowledge  who  wifhes  to  be 
a.  naan  of  any  confequence.  You  therefore  appear  to  me  to  act  in  reality 
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after  the  manner  of  men,  becaufe  you  do  not  at  all  look  to  yourfelf  but  to 
others.  I  think,  however,  that  I  have  fpoken  tolerably  well  on  this  fubjecl ; 
and  if  any  thing  that  I  have  a  Her  ted  is  defe&ive,  I  fhall  afterwards  correct 
it,  and  this  with  the  affiftance  of  Damon,  whom  you  think  proper  to 
deride,  though  you  have  never  feen  him.  I  fhall  alfo  do  this  by  calling  in 
the  aid  of  others  :  and  when  I  have  obtained  a  firm  conviction  of  thefe  things, 
I  will  likewife  inftrudt  you  without  envy  ;  for  you  appear  to  me  to  be  in 
very  great  want  of  inftruction. 

Lac.  You  are  indeed  wife,  O  Nicias  :  but,  at  the  fame  time,  I  advife 
Lyfimachus  here  and  Melelias  to  bid  farewell  to  you  and  me  concerning  the 
education  of  youth;  but  not  to  difmifs  this  Socrates,  as  I  faid  from  the  hrft  : 
for  I  would  thus  aft,  if  my  children  were  of  a  proper  age. 

Nic.  I  alfo  grant  you,  that  if  Socrates  is  willing  to  take  the  lads  under  his 
care,  no  other  perfon  fhould  be  fought  after.  Indeed,  I  fhould  raoft  gladly 
fend  Miceratus  to  him,  if  he  were  willing  ;  but  when  1  fay  any  thing  to  him 
on  this  fubjeCt,  he  recommends  others  to  me,  and  is  unwilling  to  undertake 
this  office  himfelf.  But  fee,  O  Lyfimachus,  whether  Socrates  will  more 
willingly  comply  with  your  requeft. 

L  vs.  It  is  juft,  O  Nicias,  fince  1  alfo  am  willing  to  do  many  things  for 
him,  which  I  fhould  not  be  very  willing  to  do  for  many  others.  What 
then  do  you  fay,  O  Socrates?  Will  you  comply  with  our  requeft,  and  will 
you  take  charge  of  thefe  lads,  fo  that  they  may  become  mofc  excellent  cha¬ 
racters  ? 

Soc.  It  would  certainly  be  a  dreadful  thing,  O  Lyfimachus,  not  to  be 
willing  to  endeavour  that  they  may  become  moft  worthy.  If,  therefore,  in 
the  preceding  conference,  I  have  appeared  to  be  fkilful,  but  the  other  per- 
fons  of  the  dialogue  not,  it  wili  be  juft  to  call  me  efpecially  to  this  employ¬ 
ment  ;  but  now,  fince  we  are  all  fimilarly  involved  in  doubt,  which  of  us 
ought  to  be  preferred  ?  To  me  indeed  it  feems  that  no  one  of  us  fhould  have  the 
preference.  And  fince  this  is  the  cafe,  confider  whether  I  appear  to  advife 
you  rightly  :  for  I  fay  it  is  requifite,  O  men,  (fince  our  conference  is  only 
among  ourfelves,)  that  we  fhould  all  of  us  in  common  inquire,  in  the  frit 
place,  after  the  belt  mafter  for  ourfelves,  for  we  ftand  in  need  of  one  ;  and  in 
the  next  place  for  thefe  lads,  fparing  neither  money  nor  any  thing  elfe  ;  but 
I  fhall  not  advife  our  continuing  in  the  condition  in  which  we  now  are.  And 
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if  anyone  fhould  deride  us  for  applying  to  teachers  at  thefe  years,  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  will  be  proper  to  adduce  Homer  x,  who  fays, 

“  Shame  ill-accompanies  a  man  in  need.” 

We  therefore,  bidding  farewell  to  reproach,  will  pay  attention  in  common 
to  ourfelves  and  the  lads. 

Lys.  What  you  fay,  Socrates,  pleafes  me  ;  and  by  how  much  the  older  lam, 
by  fo  much  the  more  readily  fhall  I  defire  to  learn  together  with  the  youths.  Do 
then  as  you  have  faid  :  come  to-morrow  morning  early  to  my  houfe  without 
fail,  that  we  may  confult  about  thefe  very  things  :  for  it  is  now  time  that 
we  fhould  diffolve  this  conference. 

Soc.  I  will  do  ihefe  things,  O  Lyfimachus ;  and,  if  it  pleafe  God,  I  will  be 
with  you  to-morrow  morning. 


*  In  the  17  th  book  of  the  Odyffey,- 
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vv  HEN  Socrates,  fays  Ficinus,  difputes  with  the  fophifis  and  their 
followers,  he  confutes  falfe  opinions,  and  fignifies,  rather  than  teaches,  fuch 
as  are  true.  This  is  evident  from  the  Euthvdemus,  Protagoras,  Meno, 
Hippias,  Euthyphro,  and  Lyfis.  But  where  he  difcourfes  with  his  difciples, 
and  thofe  who  were  anxious  to  be  inftruded,  he  unfolds  and  teaches,  as  is 
evident  from  many  of  the  preceding  dialogues.  In  this  Dialogue,  therefore, 
in  which  he  difputes  concerning  friendfhip  among  the  difciples  of  the 
fophifis,  he  is  rather  fiudious  of  confuting  falfe  opinions  than  of  de¬ 
mon  fra  ting  fuch  as  are  true. 

But,  that  we  may  take  a  curfory  view  of  the  contents  of  the  Lyfis,  in  the 
firf  place,  Socrates  reproves  thofe  who  pervert  the  power  of  love,  and,  under 
the  pretext  of  friendfhip,  are  fubfervient  to  bafe  luff.  In  the  fecond  place, 
he  admonifhes  thofe  who,  looking  no  higher  than  corporeal  beauty,  think 
themfelves  worthy  to  be  beloved  for  this  alone.  And,  in  the  laft  place,  he 
indicates  to  the  fagacious  a  certain  path  by  which  friendfhip  may  be  invefti- 
gated  and  difcovered.  Again,  while  Socrates  ironically  derides  Hippothales 
and  Ctefippus,  he  fignifies  that  they  were  captivated  by  bafe  love.  And, 
while  in  their  prefence  he  prepares  youth  for  moral  difcipline,  he  ad¬ 
monifhes  lovers  how  they  fhould  live  together,  and  what  kind  of  attachment 
they  fhould  entertain  for  each  other.  Having  inftruded  lovers  in  the 
fecond  part  of  the  Dialogue,  he  inftruds  thofe  that  are  the  objeds  of  love ; 
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and,  by  a  long  feries  of  induction,  teaches  that  wifdom  and  prudence  ouo-ht 

to  be  explored  by  friends,  which  compofe  the  true  beauty  of  the  foul,  and 

not  the  fiiadowy  form  of  this  fleeting  body.  In  the  third  place,  he  confutes, 

and  firft  the  opinion  of  Solon,  who  laid  that  thofe  who  are  beloved  are 

friends;  for  thefe  often  hate  their  lovers.  He  adds,  that  neither  are  lovers 

only  fi  ends,  becaufe  thefe  are  frequently  the  objects  of  hatred.  And  here  he 

concludes  that  reciprocal  benevolence  fhould  be  called  friendfhip.  In  the 

next  place,  he  reproves  Empedocles,  who  was  of  opinion  that  any  kind  of 

fimilitude  is  fufficient  to  produce  friendfhip.  This,  however,  the  firnilitude 

of  many  arts  fhows  to  be  falfe,  which  more  frequently  generates  envy  and 

hatred  than  friendfhip.  In  the  laid  place,  the  alfertion  of  Hefiod  and 

Heraclitus  is  adduced,  that  didimilars  are  friendly  to  each  other.— That  they 

are  not,  however,  appears  from  this,  that  hatred  and  love,  face  they 

are  diffimilars,  will  not  he  friendly,  nor  will  a  juft  and  an  unjuft  man  ;  and  of 

others  in  a  fimilar  manner.  And,  if  it  fhould  be  faid  that  fometimes  a  thine 

a 

defires  that  which  is  diftimilar  to  itfelf,  as  that  which  is  dry,  moifture, 
or  that  which  is  hot,  the  cold,  the  anfwer  is,  that  it  does  not  in  this  cafe  love 
its  contrary,  but  feeks  after  a  reftitution  of  itfelf  from  a  contrary.  For  that 
which  is  preternatu  rally  hot  is  reduced  through  cold  to  its  proper  tempera¬ 
ment ;  fo  that  it  does  not' love  cold,  but  through  it  deftres  a  temperament 
accommodated  to  its  nature. 

Having  confuted  thefe  aftertions,  Socrates,  as  if  prophefying,  introduces  a 
certain  opinion  as  his  own,  and  fays  that  there  appear  to  him  to  be  three 
genera  of  things,  the  good,  the  evil,  and  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil. 
But  the  evil,  on  account  of  diverfity,  cannot  be  a  friend  to  the  good,  and  the 
evil,  through  injuftice,  are  injured  by  the  evil.  Thefe,  therefore,  cannot  be 
mutually  friends.  It  is  likewife  impoffible  for  him  who  is  neither  good  nor 
evil  to  love  the  evil ;  for  evil,  fince  it  is  noxious,  is  always  attended  with 
hatred.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  friendfhip  muft  fubfift  between  the  good 
and  the  good,  and  between  that  which  is  neither,  and  the  good.  But  here 
certain  objections  arife  which  Socrates  openly  introduces,  but  the  folutions  of 
which  he  occultly  indicates.  In  the  fir  ft  place,  the  good  is  fimilar  to  the  good  ; 
but  it  was  faid,  in  oppofition  to  the  opinion  of  Empedocles,  that  fimilars  are 
not  friendly  to  each  other.  It  muft,  however,  be  obferved,  that  it  was  not 
afterted  that  fimilars  are  by  no  means  friendly  ;  but  it  was  denied  that  every 
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kind  of  fimilitude  is  fufficient  to  the  production  of  friendlhip.  Again,  when, 
in  the  fecond  place,  it  is  objected  that  the  good  man  is  fufficient  to  himfelf, 
that  on  this  account  he  does  not  defire  another,  is  without  love,  and  therefore 
Is  not  the  friend  of  the  good  ; — it  mult  be  obferved  that  this  abfurditv  does 
not  follow  from  the  doCtrine  of  Plato,  but  from  the  afifertions  of  Empedocles 
and  Heraclitus  fuperficially  confidered,  in  which  the  defire  of  love  is  not 
apparently  diftinguilhed  from  friendlhip.  x\nd  as  defire  is  a  want,  for 
it  always  tends  to  fomething  unpofie fifed,  it  follows,  from  this  doCtrine,  that 
friendlhip  is  always  attended  with  defire.  To  admit  this,  however,  would 
be  to  confound  friendlhip  with  love.  But,  according  to  Plato,  they  are 
different,  becaufe  they  are  directed  to  different  ends :  for  friendlhip  tends 
to  the  good,  and  love  to  the  beautiful. 

In  ffiort,  friendlhip,  confidered  with  relation  to  man,  is  a  union  among 
worthy  characters,  arifing  from  a  fimilitude  of  difpofition  and  purfuits. 
Love  alfo  is  a  union  between  the  lover  and  the  beloved  ;  but  it  differs  from 
the  union  of  friendlhip  in  this,  that  the  former  is  infeparable  from  indigence, 
from  which  likewife  it  originates  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
arifes  from  plenitude,  with  which  it  is  conftantly  attended  in  proportion  to 
the  perfection  which  it  poffeffes.  In  the  friendlhips,  indeed,  of  the  moft 
worthy  men,  this  union  is  not  without  defire,  and  is  confequently  ac¬ 
companied  with  want ;  but  this  is  becaufe  the  objeCt  of  friendlhip  is  not  in 
this  cafe  the  higheft  good.  Hence  friendlhip  with  divinity  is  the  only 
union  in  which  a  perfeCt  plenitude  is  produced,  defire  dies,  and  indigence  is 
unknown. 

The  character  of  this  Dialogue,  like  that  of  the  Thesetetus,  is  maieutic , 
and  the  conceptions  here,  of  which  Socrates  is  the  midwife,  as  well  as  there, 
are  abortive. 
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\JN  going  From  the  Academy,  in  a  ffraight  line  to  the  Lyceum,  which  is 
indeed  out  of  the  walls,  but  clofe  to  them,  when  I  arrived  at  the  gate,  where 
there  is  the  fountain  Panopis,  1  met  with  Hippothales  the  fon  of  Hierony¬ 
mus,  and  Ctefippus  P-aeanaeus,  and  other  young  men  who  were  affembled 
together  with  thefe.  And  Hippothales,  on  feeing  me  approaching,  O  So¬ 
crates,  fays  he,  whither  are  you  going,  and  whence  do  you  come  ? — I  replied,  I 
came  from  the  Academy,  and  am  going 'in  a  diredi  road  to  the  Lyceum. — But 
will  you  not  come  to  us,  fays  he  ?  For  it  is  worth  while. — I  replied,  Whither 
do  you  wifh  me  to  go,  and  to  whom  among  you  ?— -Hither,  fays  he,  Showing 
me  a  certain  enc-lofure,  and  an  open  gate,  oppolite  to  the  wall.  Here  we,  and 
many  other  very  worthy  perfons,  pafs  away  our  time. — I  then  afked  him. 
What  is  this  place, and  what  do  you  employ  yourfelves  about? — It  is  a  Pal  as  lira, 
fays  he,  newly  built  :  but  we  fpend  our  time  for -the  rnoft  part  in  difcourfe, 
which  wefhall  gladly  communicate  to  you. — You  do  well,  faid  I.  But  who 
is  the  preceptor  in  that  place? — Your  affociate  and  encomiaft,  fays  he, 
Miccus. — By  Jupiter,  faid  I,  he  is  not  a  vulgar  man,  but  a  fufficiently  great 
fophift.— -Are  you  willing  therefore,  fays  he,  to  follow  me,  that  you  may  fee 
thofe  that  are  affembled  in  that  place? — But  1  fhould  frft  of  all  gladly  hear 

1  Ctefippus  was  a  fon  of  Chabrias  the  Athenian  general.  After  his  father’s  death  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  houfe  of  Phocion,  the  friend  of  Chabrias.  Phocion  in  vain  attempted  to  correA 
his  natural  foibles  and  extravagancies. — Plut.  in  Phoc. 
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for  what  purpofe  I  am  to  enter,  and  who  that  beautiful  perfon  is. — To  fome 
of  us,  fays  he,  Socrates,  he  does  not  appear  to  be  beautiful. — But  what  does 
he  appear  to  you  to  be,  O  Hippothales  ?  Tell  me  this. — But  he  being  thus 
interrogated,  blufhed. — And  I  laid,  O  Hippothales,  foil  of  Hieronymus,  you 
need  no  longer  inform  me  whether  you  love  or  not  :  for  I  know  that  you 
not  only  love,  but  that  you  are  far  advanced  in  love.  For,  with  refpedt  to 
other  things,  I  am  vile  and  ufelefs,  but  divinity  has  given  me  the  ability  of 
very  rapidly  knowing  a  lover,  and  the  perfon  beloved. — And  on  hearing  this, 
he  blufhed  in  a  ftill  greater  degree  than  before.  Ctefippus  therefore  faid. 
You  are  polite,  Hippothales,  becaule  you  blulh,  and  refufe  to  tell  Socrates  the 
name  of  your  beloved.  But  you  will  do  nothing  but  commend  him,  if  So¬ 
crates  flays  only  a  fhort  time  with  you.  As  to  our  ears,  Socrates,  they  are 
perfe6tly  filled  and  rendered  deaf  with  the  name  of  Lyfis  :  and  when  Hip¬ 
pothales  has  drunk  largely,  it  is  eafv  for  us  to  think,  when  we  are  roufed 
from  fleep,  that  we  hear  the  name  of  Lyfis.  And  the  things  which  he  relates 
concerning  him  in  profe,  though  dire,  are  not  altogether  fo,  except  when  he 
robs  us  of  our  poems,  and  other  writings  ;  and  what  is  ftill  more  dire,  when 
he  fings  his  loves  with  a  wonderfulvoice,  which  we  are  under  the  neceflity 
of  enduring  to  hear.  But  now  being  afked  by  you,  he  blufhes. — This  youth 
then,  it  feems,  I  faid,  is  Lyfis.  But  I  conjecture  this  ;  for  I  do  not  know  it, 
from  having  heard  his  name. — They  very  feldom,  fays  he,  call  him  by  his 
own  name,  but  he  is  yet  called  by  t\\e  name  of  his  father,  becaufe  he  is  a 
man  very  much  known.  Bat  I  well  know,  that  you  are  far  from  being  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  form  of  the  youth  :  for  he  may  be  fufficiently  known 
from  this  alone. — I  then  faid,  Tell  me  whofe  fon  he  is  ? — He  is  the  fon  of 
Democrates,  fays  he,  who  is  the  eldeft  fon  of  AExoneus. — Be  it  fo  then,  fid  I, 
O  Hippothales,  that  you  have  found  this  generous  and  juvenile  love. 
But  come,  evince  to  me  the  things  which  you  have  fhown  to  thefe  perfons, 
that  I  may  fee  whether  you  know  what  a  lover  ought  to  fay  refpefting  the 
objefls  of  his  love,  either  to  himfelf  or  to  others. — Do  you  examine,  fays 
he,  Socrates,  any  thing  that  he  afferts  ?  But  do  you  deny  that  you  love 
him,  as  he  fays? — 1  do  not,  faid  he.  But  I  affirm  that  I  do  not  compofe 
any  thing,  either  in  profe  or  verfe,  with  a  view  to  my  amours. — He  is  not 
well,  fays  Ctefippus,  but  is  delirious  and  infane. — Upon  this,  I  faid,  O  Hip¬ 
pothales,  I  neither  requeft  to  hear  any  verfes,  nor  any  long,  which  you  may 
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have  compofed  on  the  young  man,  but  I  defire  to  become  acquainted  with 
your  thoughts,  that  1  may  know  in  what  manner  you  conduit  yourfelf  in 
your  amours. — Ctefippus  here,  fays  he,  will  tell  you  :  for  he  accurately 
knows  and  remembers  ;  fince,  as  he  fays,  he  has  heard  me  continually 
talking  about  him. — Entirely  fo,  by  the  gods,  fays  Ctefippus.  Though  in¬ 
deed  it  is  very  ridiculous  that  he  being  a  lover,  and  pavino-  far  more 
attention  to  the  youth  than,  others,  fhould  have  nothing  of  his  own  to  lay* 
Would  not  even  a  boy  fay  that  this  is  ridiculous  r  For  what  the  whole  city 
proclaims  about  Democrates,  and  Lyfis  the  grandfather  of  the  youth,  and 
about  all  his  ancedors,  his  wealth,  his  dore  of  horfes,  his  victories  in 
the  Pythian,  Idhmian,  and  Nemeau  games,  and  his  conteds  with  four 
horfes,  and  with  one  horfe,  thefe  are  the  very  things  which  he  celebrates. 
And  belides  thefe,  he  fpeaks  of  things  Fill  more  common  :  for  he  lately 
related  to  us,  in  a  certain  poem,  the  reception  of  Hercules  as  a  gued,  viz* 
how  an  ancedcr  of  Democrates  and  Lyfis  entertained  Hercules  on  account 
of  his  alliance  to  him,  through  being  alfio  the  offspring  of  Jupiter  and  the 
daughter  of  the  prince  of  the  people  ; — a  circumdance,  indeed,  which  even 
old  women  ling.  He  likewife  celebrates,  Socrates,  many  other  fuch  like 
particulars.  And  thele  are  the  things  which  he  compels  us  to  hear  him  re¬ 
lating  and  linging. — Upon  hearing  this,  I  faid,  O  ridiculous  Hippothales, 
before  you  have  vanquifhed  you  make  and  ling  an  encomium  on  yourfelf.— 
But  I  neither  make  nor  ling  thefe  things  for  myfelf,  Socrates,  fays  he. — I 
replied,  You  do  not  think  that  you  do,— How  do  you  mean  ? — Thele  odes, 

I  faid,  tend  to  you  the  mod  of  all  things.  For  if  you  fhould  find  a  beloved 
perfon  of  this  kind,  your  adertions  and  fongs  will  be  an  ornament  to  you,, 
and  an  encomium  on  yourfelf  as  a  conqueror,  for  having  made  fuch  an  ac- 
quifition.  But  if  you  are  deceived  in  this  refpecf,  by  how  much  greater 
the  encomiums  are  which  you  make  on  your  beloved,  by  fo  much  the  more 
you  will  appear  to  be  deprived  of  things  beautiful  and  good,  and  become 
ridiculous.  Whoever  therefore,  my  friend,  is  wife  in  amatory  affairs,  will 
not  praife  his  beloved  till  he  is  well  acquainted  with  him,  in  conlequence 
of  being  fearful  of  the  event.  For  at  the  lame  time  it  mult  be  obferved, 
that  fuch  as  are  beautiful  are  filled  with  pride  and  odentation  when  any 
one  praifes  and  extols  them.  Or  do  you  not  think  this  is  the  cafe  ? — He 
replied,  I  do. — Does  it  not  therefore  follow,  that  by  how  much  the  more 
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infolent  they  are,  by  fo  much  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  catch  them  ?  -It  is 
likelv. — What  kind  of  a  hunter,  therefore,  would  he  appear  to  you  to  be,  who 
fhould  drive  wild  beafts  out  of  their  lurking  places,  and  increafe  the  difficulty 
of  taking  them  ? — Doubtlefs,  a  vile  one. — And  is  it  not  a  markof  great  unfkil- 
fulnefs,  to  exafperate  men,  inflead  of  alluring  them  by  difcourfe  and  fongs  ? — 
To  me  it  appears  to  be  fo. — But  confider,  O  Hippothales,  whether  you  do 
not  render  yourfelf  obnoxious  to  all  thefe  things  through  your  poefv.  In¬ 
deed,  I  think  you  are  not  willing  to  acknowledge  that  a  man  who  injures 
himfelf  in  his  poems  can  be  a  good  poet. — I  am  not,  by  Jupiter,  fays  he  : 
for  this  would  be  very  abfurd.  But  on  account  of  thefe  things,  Socrates, 
I  communicate  my  thoughts  to  you.  And  confult  with  yourfelf,  whether 
you  have  any  thing  elfe  to  offer,  by  which  it  may  appear  how  a  man  by 
fpeaking  and  a  cling  may  become  acceptable  to  the  objects  of  his  love. — 
This,  I  replied,  is  not  eafy  to  relate  :  but  if  you  are  willing  to  make  Lyfis 
join  us  in  difcourfe,  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  fhow  you  what  ought  to  be 
faid  to  him,  inffead  of  thofe  things  which  they  fay  you  have  afferted  and 
fung. — He  replied,  there  is  nothing  difficult  in  this.  For  if  you  enter  this 
place  together  with  Ctefippus,  and  fitting  down  difcourfe,  I  think  that  he 
will  join  us:  for  he  is  remarkably  fond,  Socrates,  of  hearing  others  converfe. 
Obferve  too,  that  both  young  men  and  boys  are  mingled  together  in  this 
place,  as  being  engaged  in  Mercurial  contefls.  He  will  therefore  come  to 
you  :  and  if  he  does  not,  fince  he  is  familiar  with  Ctefippus,  through  Mene- 
xenus  the  coufin  of  Ctefippus,  (for  he  is  in  the  higheft  degree  of  intimacy  with 
Menexenus,)  let  him  call  him,  if  he  does  not  join  us  of  his  own  accord. —  I  re¬ 
plied,  it  is  proper  to  a6t  in  this  manner  :  and  at  the  fame  time,  laying  hold  of 
Ctefippus,  I  entered  the  Palasftra,  and  the  others  came  after  us.  But  on  enter¬ 
ing,  we  found  that  the  boys  were  facrificing, and  thatthe  particulars  pertaining 
to  the  vidlims  were  nearly  finifhed  :  but  all  of  them  were  playing  at  dice,  and 
properly  dreffed.  Many  of  them,  therefore,  were  playing  out  of  the  Pakeftra 
in  the  porch;  but  fome  of  them  in  a  corner  of  the  place,  where  they  put  off 
their  clothes,  were  playing  with  a  great  multitude  of  dice,  and  feledting  them 
from  certain  little  bafkets.  But  others  flood  round  thel'e,  beholding  them  . 
among  whom  was  Lyfis,  who  was  {landing  crowned,  among  the  boys  and 
young  men,  and  tranfcending  all  of  them  in  the  beauty  of  his  perfon.  Lor 
did  he  alone  deferve  to  be  heard  for  his  beauty,  but  becaufe  he  was  worthy 
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and  good.  But  we,  withdrawing  from  the  crowd,  feated  ourfelves  oppofite 
to  him  :  for  the  place  where  we  fat  was  quiet ;  and  we  there  entered  into 
converfation  with  each  other.  Lyfis,  therefore,  turning  round,  often  looked 
at  us  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  he  defired  to  join  us  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
he  hefitated,  and  was  averfe  to  come  to  us  alone.  Afterwards  Menexenus 
came  from  the  porch,  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  games,  and  as  foon  as  he  faw  me 
and  Ctefippus,  came  and  feated  himfelf  by  us.  Lyfis,  therefore,  feeing  him, 
followed,  and  fat  down  with  Menexenus.  Others  likewife  came  ;  but  Hip- 
pothales,  after  he  faw  that  many  were  affembled  in  this  place,  deliring  to  be 
concealed,  betook  himfelf  to  a  part  where  he  thought  he  fhould  not  be  feen 
by  Lyfis,  fearing  left  he  fhould  be  offended  with  him  ;  and,  handing  in  this 
manner,  he  heard  the  difcourfe.  And  I,  beholding  Menexenus,  faid,  O  fon 
of  Demophon,  which  of  you  is  the  elder  ? — He  replied,  weare  not  certain. — ■ 
1  then  faid.  Do  you  therefore  contend  which  of  you  is  the  more  generous  ? 
"—Entirely  fo,  faid  he. — And  in  a  fimilar  manner,  likewife,  which  of  you  is 
the  more  beautiful  ? — At  this  queftion  both  of  them  laughed.— -But  I  faid,  I  do 
not  alfo  afk  you  which  of  you  is  the  more  rich,  for  you  are  friends  :  are  you 
not  ?  They  replied,  entirely  fo.-— The  poffeffions  of  friends,  therefore,  are 
faid  to  be  common  ;  fo  that  about  this  you  will  not,  in  any  refped,  difagree, 
if  this  affertion  about  friendfhip  is  true.-— To  this  they  affented. — But  after 
this,  as  I  was  endeavouring  to  afk,  which  of  them  was  the  more  juft  and  wife, 
a  certain  perfon  interrupted  us,  by  telling  Menexenus  that  he  was  called  by 
the  mafter  of  the  Gymnafium.  But  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  called 
by  the  facrifxcer.  Menexenus  therefore  left  us  ;  and  I  thus  interrogated 
Lyfis : 

Inform  me,  O  Lyfis,  if  your  father  and  your  mother  very  much  love  you  ? — 
He  replied,  entirely  fo. — Do  they  not,  therefore,  wifh  you  to  be  moft  happy  ? 

- — Undoubtedly  they  do.- — Does  that  man  appear  to  you  to  be  happy  who  is  ill 
a  ftate  of  fubjedion,  and  who  is  not  permitted  to  do  any  thing  which  he  de¬ 
fires  to  do  ? — By  Jupiter,  fays  he,  to  me  he  does  not.— If,  therefore,  your 
father  and  your  mother  love  you,  and  wifh  that  you  may  be  happy,  they  will 
certainly,  by  every  poffible  means,  endeavour  that  you  may  become  fo. — How 
is  it  poffible  they  fhould  not,  faid  he. — Do  they,  therefore,  permit  you  to  do 
what  you  pleafe,  and  in  no  refped:  oppofeyour  defires  ? — By  Jupiter,  fays  he, 
Socrates,  they  oppofe  me  in  very  many  things,— How  do  you  fay  ?  I  re- 
2  plied. 
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plied. — At  the  fame  time  that  they  wifh  you  to  be  blelfed,  do  they  prevent 
you  from  acting  as  you  pleafe  ?  But  anfwer  me  this  qucffion  ;  If  you  fhould 
defire  to  ride  in  fome  one  of  your  father's  chariots,  and  for  this  purpofe  fhould 
take  the  reins,  when  he  is  going  to  contend  in  the  games,  would  he  not  fuffer 
you  ?  or  would  he  prevent  you  r — By  Jupiter,  fays  he,  he  would  not  fuffer  me. 
— But  would  he  not  permit  fome  one  to  do  this  ? — There  is  a  certain  charioteer 
who  is  hired  for  this  purpofe  by  my  father. — How  do  you  fay  ?  Would  your 
father  rather  fuffer  a  mercenary  to  do  what  he  pleafes  to  the  horfes  than  you, 
and,  befides  this,  pay  him  for  fo  doing  ? — But  what  then  ?  fays  he. — But  I  think 
he  would  permit  you  to  drive  the  yoked  mules,  and,  if  you  were  willing,  to 
take  the  whip  and  flrike  them. — Why  fhould  he  permit  me  to  do  this  ?  fays 
he. — Why  not?  faid  I.  Is  no  one  permitted  to  flrike  them  ? — Yes,  faid  he,  the 
muleteer,  very  much  fo. — Is  he  a  flave,  or  free-born  ? — A  {lave. — It  feems, 
therefore,  that  your  parents  think  more  highly  of  a  flave  than  of  you  who 
are  their  fon,  and  commit  their  affairs  to  him  rather  than  to  you,  and  that 
they  permit  him  to  do  what  he  pleafes,  but  do  not  give  this  liberty  to  you. 
And  farther  flilJ,  anfwer  me  this  queflion,  Do  they  fuffer  you  to  govern 
yourfelf?  or  neither  do  they  permit  you  to  do  this  ? — For  how,  fays  he,  fhould 
they  permit  me?  Who  then  governs  you  ? — The  paedagogue,  fays  he. — Does 
he  do  this,  being  a  flave  ? — But  what  then  ?  he  is  our  flave,  fays  he. — But  I  re¬ 
plied,  Is  it  not  a  dire  thing  for  one  who  is  free-born  to  be  governed  by  a  flave  ? 
And  what  does  this  pedagogue  when  he  governs  you  do? — He  leads 
me,  fays  he,  to  my  mafler. — And  do  not  thefe  mailers  all'o  govern 
you  ? — Certainly,  entirely  fo. — Your  father,  therefore,  voluntarily  places 
over  you  many  defpots  and  governors.  But  when  you  return  home  to 
your  mother,  does  fhe  fuffer  you  to  do  what  you  pleafe,  that  vou  may  be 
bleffed,  either  about  the  wool  or  the  web,  when  fhe  weaves  ?  For  fhe  doubt- 
lefs  does  not  prevent  you  from  touching  the  two-handed  fword,  or  the  fhuttle, 
or  any  other  inffrument  fubfervient  to  the  working:  of  wool. — But  he 
laughing  replied,  By  Jupiter,  Socrates,  fhe  not  only  prevents  me,  but  beats 
me  if  I  touch  them. —  By  Hercules,  faid  I,  have  you  in  any  refpedt  injured 
your  father  or  your  mother  ? — Not  I,  by  Jupiter,  faid  he. — On  what  account 
then  do  they  in  fo  dire  a  manner  prevent  you  from  being  happy,  and  from 
doing  what  you  pleafe  ?  And  why  every  day  do  they  educate  you  fo  as  to  be 
in  fubjedlion  to  fome  one,  and,  in  one  word,  do  not  in  the  leaf!  fuffer  you  to 
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gratify  your  defires  ?  So  that,  as  it  feems,  neither  are  fuch  great  riches  of  any 
advantage  to  you  (fince  every  one  has  dominion  over  them  rather  than  you), 
nor  even  your  body,  though  it  is  fo  noble,  but  this  alfo  is  fed  and  taken  care 
of  by  another.  But  you,  O  Lyfis,  have  no  authority  over  any  one,  nor  do 
you  do  any  thing  that  you  defire  to  do. — For  I  am  not  yet  old  enough, 
Socrates,  fays  he. — But  fee  whether  it  is  not  this  which  prevents  you,  O  foil 
of  Democrates.  For  thus  much  I  think  both  your  father  and  mother  will 
concede  to  you,  and  will  not  wait  till  you  are  more  advanced  in  years.  I 
mean,  when  they  wifhany  thing  to  be  read  to  or  written  for  them,  they  will, 
I  think,  order  you  to  do  this  the  firfi:  in  the  houfe,  or  will  they  not  ? — Entirely 
fo,  fays  he. — Are  you  therefore  allowed,  in  this  cafe,  to  write  which  of  the 
letters  you  pleafe  firfi:,  and  which  fecond  ?  And  are  you  allowed  to  read  in  the 
lame  manner  ?  And  again,  when  you  take  up  a  lyre,  does  neither  your 
father  nor  your  mother  prevent  you  from  firetching  and  relaxing  the  chords 
as  much  as  you  pleafe,  and  from  gently  touching  and  ftriking  them  with  the 
ple&rum  ?  or  do  they  prevent  you  ? — They  certainly  do  not. — What  then  is 
the  caufe,  Lyfis,  that  they  do  not  prevent  you  in  thefe  things,  but  prevent 
you  in  thofe  which  we  juft  now  mentioned? — Becaufe,  I  think,  fays  he,  I 
know  the  one,  but  am  ignorant  of  the  other. — Be  it  fo,  I  replied,  O  molt 
excellent  youth.  Your  father,  therefore,  does  not  wait  for  age,  to  give  you 
permiffion  to  do  as  you  pleafe  in  all  things  but  on  whatever  day  it  fhall  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  that  you  are  become  more  prudent,  on  this  day  he  will  permit 
you  to  crovern  yourfelf,  and  your  own  affairs. — I  think  he  will,  laid  he. — Be 
it  fo,  1  replied. —  But  what  ?  Will  not  a  neighbour  conduct  himfelf  towards 
you  in  the  fame  manner  as  your  father  ?  Whether  do  you  think  he  will  com¬ 
mit  to  you  the  government  of  his  family,  when  he  is  of  opinion  that  you  are 
more  Ikilled  in  economics  than  himfelf,  or  in  this  cafe  govern  it  himfelf? — I 
think  he  will  commit  the  government  of  it  to  me. — But  what  with  refpedt 
to  the  Athenians  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  they  will  commit  to  you  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  affairs,  when  they  perceive  that  you  are  fufficiently  wife  ? — I  do. 

_ But  what  with  refpeft  to  the  great  king  ?  Would  he  lufier  his  eldefi:  fon,. 

who  will  fucceed  to  the  government  of  all  Afia,  to  throw  into  broth  whatever 
he  pleafes,  rather  than  us,  if  going  to  him  we  fhould  convince  him  that  we 
were  more  Ikilled  in  the  preparation  of  a  banquet  than  his  fon  ? — He  replied. 

It  is  evident  he  would  rather  fuffer  us. — -Is  it  not  alio  clear  that  he  would  not 
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permit  his  fon  to  throw  any  thing,  however  trifling,  into  the  broth,  but  that 
he  would  permit  us,  if  we  wifhed  to  throw  in  a  quantity  of  fait,  to  do  fo? — 
Undoubtedly. — But  what  if  his  fon  fhould  be  dileafed  in  his  eyes  r  Would  he 
therefore  buffer  him  to  meddle  with  his  own  eyes,  at  the  fame  time  that  he- 
thinks  he  is  not  a  phyfician,  or  would  he  prohibit  him  ? — He  would  prohibit 
him. — But  if  he  confidered  us  as  good  phyficians,  I  think  he  would  not  pre¬ 
vent  us,  even  though  we  fhould  wifh  to  open  his  eve-lids  and  fcatter  afhes  on. 
his  eyes. — True. — Would  he  not,  therefore,  rather  commit  to  us  than  to 
himfelf  or  his  fon  every  thing  elfe  in  which  we  appeared  to  be  more  wife, 
than  either  of  them  ? — He  replied,  it  is  neceffary,  Socrates. —  This  then,  £ 
faid,  is  the  cafe,  friend  Lyfis,  that  all-  perfons,  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians,, 
men  and  women,  will  permit  us  to  a£t  as  we  pleafe  with  refpedl  to  things  in 
which  we  are  fkilled,  nor  will  any  one  voluntarily  hinder  us  from  fo  a&ing  > 
but  in  thefe  particulars  we  fhall  be  free,  and  the  governors  of  others.  And 
thefe  things  will  be  ours,  for  we  fhall  be  benefited  by  them.  But  no  one 
will  permit  us  to  a£t  as  we  pleafe  refpefting  things  of  which  we  are  ignorant  ; 
but  all  men  will  hinder  us  as  much  as  they  are  able,  not  only  ftrangers-,  but 
our  parents,  and  whatever  elfe  may  be  more  allied  to  us  than  thefe.  And  in 
thefe  we  fhall  become  the  lervants  of  others,  and  they  will  be  things  foreign 
to  us,  for  we  fhall  derive  no  benefit  from  them.  Do  you  agree  that  this  will 
be  the  cafe  b — I  do. — Shall  w^e,  therefore,  be  friends  to  any  one,  and  will  any 
one  love  us  in  thofe  things  in  which  we  are  ufelefs  ?— By  no  means,  faid  he. 
— Now,  therefore,  neither  your  father  nor  any  other  perfon  will  ever  love 
you,  fo  far  as  you  are  ufelefs. — It  does  not  appear  he  will,,  faid  he. — If  then 
you  become  wife,  O  boy,  all  men  will  be  your  friends,  and  will  be  familiar 
with  you;  for  in  this  cafe  you  will  be  ufeful  and  good.  But  if  you  do  notr 
neither  will  any  other  perfon,  nor  your  father  nor  mother,  ncr  any  of  your 
kindred,  be  your  friend,  or  be  familiar  with  you.  Is  it  poflible,  therefore, 
that  anyone  can  think  highly  of  himfelf  with  refpedt  to  things  in  which  he 
has  not  yet  acquired  any  (kill  b — How  can  he  ?  faid  be. — If,  therefore,  you  re¬ 
quire  a  mafler,you  are  not  yet  wife. — True. — And  hence  you  are  not  mag¬ 
nanimous,  if  you  are  yet  unwife.- — By  Jupiter,  fays  he,  Socrates,  I  do  notap- 
pear  to  myfelf  to  be  lb. 

Upon  hearing  him  fay  this,  I  looked  at  Hippothales,  and  was  ery  near 
committing  an  error  ;  for  it  occurred  to  me  to  fay,  after  this  manner,  O  Hip- 
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pothales,  it  is  requifite  to  difcourfe  with  thofe  of  a  puerile  age,  viz.  humbling 
and  rep r effing  them,  and  not,  as  you  do,  flattering  and  rendering  them  ef¬ 
feminate.  But  perceiving  him  anxious  and  difturbed,  on  account  of  what 
had  been  faid,  I  recolleded  that,  a  little  while  fince,  he  wifhed  to  conceal 
himfelf  from  Lyfis  ;  I  therefore  recovered  myfelf,  and  was  fllent.  in  the 
mean  time  Menexenus  came  again,  and  feated  himfelf  near  Lvfis,  in  the 
place  whence  he  rofe  before.  Lyfis,  therefore,  in  a  very  playful  and  friendly 
manner,  but  without  Menexenus  obferving  him,  faid  to  me,  O  Socrates, 
tell  Menexenus  what  you  have  told  me. — And  I  replied,  You  fhould  relate 
thefe  things  yourfelf  to  Menexenus,  for  you  have  heard  me  with  very  great 
attention.- — Entirely  fo,  fays  he. — Endeavour,  therefore,  1  replied,  to  recol¬ 
lect  thefe  particulars  as  much  as  poffible,  that  you  may  clearly  tell  him  the 
whole.  But  if  you  fhould  happen  to  forget  any  one  of  them,  you  may  again 
inquire  of  me  the  firft  time  that  you  meet  with  me. — I  will  by  all  means 
■do  fo,  faid  he,  Socrates ;  of  this  you  may  be  well  allured.  But  you  fhould  fay 
fomething  elfe  to  him,  that  I  alfo  may  hear,  till  it  is  time  to  return  home. — 
I  replied,  this  mull  be  done,  fince  you  command  :  but  fee  how  you  will  be 
able  to  defend  me,  if  Menexenus  fhould  endeavour  to  confute  me.  Or  do 
you  not  know  that  he  is  contentious  ? — Very  much  fo,  fays  he,  by  Jupiter; 
and  on  this  account  I  wilh  to  hear  you  difcourfe  with  him. — I  replied,  Do  you 
defire  this,  in  order  that  I  may  become  ridiculous  ? — By  Jupiter  I  do  not,  faid 
he,  but  in  order  that  you  may  punifh  him. — I  replied,  This  is  a  thing  not  ealy 
to  accomplifh  :  for  he  is  a  fkilful  man,  and  the  difciple  of  Ctefippus.  And 
befid-es,  do  not  you  fee  Ctefippus  himfelf  is  prefent  ? — Be  not  at  all  concerned 
at  this,  Socrates,  faid  he  ;  but  come,  difcourfe  with  him. — I  replied,  We  will 
difcourfe. — As,  therefore,  we  were  thus  fpeaking  to  each  other,  Ctefippus  faid. 
Why  are  you  thus  feafling  alone,  and  do  not  impart  your  dilcourfe  to  us  ? — 
But  indeed,  I  replied,  we  fhall  impart  it ;  for  Lyfis  here  does  not  linderftand 
fomething  which  I  have  faid,  but  thinks  that  Menexenus  will  underfiand  it, 
and  therefore  orders  me  to  interrogate  him. — Why  then,  faid  he,  do  you  not 
interrogate  him  ?- — I  replied,  But  I  will. —  Give  me  an  anfwer,  then,  Me¬ 
nexenus,  to  that  which  I  fhall  aik  you  ;  for  from  my  childhood  1  have  had 
a  defire  of  a  certain  pofieffion,  juft  as  another  perfon  may  have  had  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  ;  for  one  man  defires  to  pofiefs  horfes,  another  dogs,  another 
gold,  and  another  honours  ;  but  I  was  indifferent  with  refpedt  to  thefe  things, 
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but  was  affeded  in  a  very  amatory  manner  with  refpeft  to  the  pofTeffion  of 
friends.  Hence  I  was  more  defirous  of  finding  a  good  friend  than  the  moft 
excellent  quail  or  cock;  and,  by  Jupiter,  I  preferred  this  to  the  be  ft  horfe  or 
dog.  Ilikewife  think,  by  the  dog,  that  I  fhould  prefer  the  pofTeffion  of  an 
affociate  far  beyond  the  wealth  of  Darius,  or  even  Darius  himfelf :  fuch  a 
lover  of  an  affociate  am  I.  Perceiving,  therefore,  you  and  Lviis,  I  was  im¬ 
mediately  ftruck,  and  proclaimed  you  happy,  becaufe,  young  as  you  are,  you 
have  fo  rapidly  and  eafily  acquired  this  pofTeffion  ;  you  with  fuch  celerity 
having  made  him  fo  much  your  friend,  and  he  you.  But  I  am  fo  far  from 
this  pofTeffion,  that  I  do  not  even  know  after  what  manner  one  man  becomes 
the  friend  of  another.  But  in  this  I  wifh  to  be  informed  by  you,  who  are  a 
fkilful  perfon  :  Tell  me,  therefore,  when  any  one  loves  another,  which  of 
the  two  becomes  the  friend  of  the  other  r  Whether  the  lover  becomes  the 
friend  of  the  beloved,  or  the  beloved  of  the  lover  ?  Or  is  there  in  this  cafe 
no  difference  ? — It  does  not  appear  to  me,  faid  he,  that  there  is  any  dif¬ 
ference. — To  this  I  replied,  How  do  you  fay  ?  Do  both  therefore  become 
friends  of  each  other,  if  one  alone  loves  the  other  ? — It  appears  fo  to  me,  faid 
he. — But  what  ?  May  there  not  be  a  lover  who  is  not  in  his  turn  beloved  by 
the  object  of  his  love  ? — There  may. — Is  it  not  poffible,  therefore,  that  a  lover 
may  be  hated  ?  which  lovers  fometimes  appear  to  fuffer  from  the  objedts  of 
their  love  :  for  though  they  moft  ardently  love,  they  are  not  beloved  in  re¬ 
turn,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  fometimes  hated.  Or  does  not  this  appear 
to  you  to  be  true  ? — Very  much  fo,  faid  he. — In  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  therefore, 
I  replied,  does  not  the  one  love,  and  is  not  the  other  beloved  ? — Yes. — Which 
then  of  thefe  is  the  friend  of  the  other  ?  Is  the  lover  the  friend  of  the  beloved, 
whether  he  is  loved  in  return,  or  hated,  or  the  beloved  of  the  lover  ?  Or  in 
this  cafe,  is  neither  the  friend  of  neither,  fnce  a  mutual  love  does  not  fub- 
fift  between  them  ? — It  appears  fo — Now,  therefore,  the  cafe  appears  to  us 
to  be  otherwife  than  what  it  appeared  to  us  before.  For  then  it  feemed,  that 
if  one  alone  loved,  both  were  friends  ;  but  now,  that  neither  is  a  friend,  un- 
lefs  both  mutually  love.— This  appears  to  be  the  cafe. — No  one,  therefore, 
is  a  friend  to  the  objedt  of  his  love,  unlefs  he  is  beloved  in  return. — It  does 
not  appear  that  any  one  is. —  Neither,  therefore,  are  thofe  the  friends  of 
horles,  whom  horfes  do  not  love  in  return  ;  nor  are  thofe  the  friends  of 
quails  and  dogs,  of  wine  and  gymnaftic,  who  are  not  mutually  beloved  by 
thefe  ;  nor  are  thofe  friends  of  wifdom,  whom  wifdom  does  not  love  in 
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■return  :  for  each  of  thefe  is  a  lover  without  being  a  friend.  The  poet 
therefore  fpeaks  falfely  who  fays,  “  Happy  the  man  that  pofleffes  beautiful 
“boys,  horfes  with  folid  hoofs,  hunting  dogs,  and  a  foreign  gueft.”  Does  he 
appear  to  you  to  fpeak  the  truth  ? — Yes. — The  beloved,  therefore,  is  the  friend 
of  the  lover,  as  it  feems,  O  Menexenus,  whether  he  loves  or  whether  be 
hates  ;  juft  as  children  recently  born,  partly  do  not  yet  love,  and  partly  hate 
when  they  are  chaftized  by  their  mother  or  father  ;  and  at  the  very  time  in 
which  they  hate,  they  are  in  the  higheft  degree  beloved  by  their  parents. — It 
appears  to  me,  laid  he,  that  this  is  the  cafe. — The  lover,  therefore,  from  this 
reafoning,  will  not  be  the  friend,  but  the  beloved. — It  appears  fo. — Hence 
too, -he  who  is  hated  is  an  enemy,  but  not  he  who  hates. — So  it  appears. — - 
Many,  therefore.,  are  beloved  by  their  enemies  and  hated  by  their  friends  ; 
and  are  friends  to  their  enemies,  but  enemies  to  their  friends  ;  if  the  beloved 
is  a  -friend,  and  not  the  lover.  Though  it  is  very  abfurd,  my  friend,  or 
rather,  I  think,  impoffible,  to  be  an  enemy  to  a  friend,  and  a  friend  to  an 
enemy. — You  feem,  faid  he,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  Socrates. — If,  therefore, 
this  is  impoffible,  the  lover  will  be  the  friend  of  the  beloved. — So  it  appears. 
-—Again,  therefore,  he  who  hates  will  be  the  enemy  of  him  who  is  hated. — It 
is  neceffary. — It  happens,  therefore,  that  it  is  neceffary  for  us  to  acknowledge 
the  fame  things  as  we  affented  to  before,  that  a  man  is  often  the  friend  of 
one  who  is  not  his  friend,  and  that  he  is  often  the  friend  of  his  enemy,  when 
either  he  loves  and  is  not  beloved,  or  loves  one  by  whom  he  is  hated.  It 
likewife  often  happens  that  a  man  is  an  enemy  to  one  who  is  not  his  enemy, 
or  even  to  one  who  is  his  friend  ;  when  any  one  loves  him  by  whom  he  is 
hated,  or  hates  him  by  whom  he  is  loved. — So  it  appears,  faid  he.- — I  replied, 
What  then  fhall  we  fay,  if  neither  lovers,  nor  thofe  that  are  beloved,  are 
friends,  nor  yet  lovers  and  the  beloved  ?  Shall  we  fay  that  certain 
others  befides  thefe  become  friends  to  each  other? — By  Jupiter,  faid  he, 
Socrates,  I  do  not  well  know  what  to  reply. — Confider,  therefore,  Mene¬ 
xenus,  whether  our  inveftigation  has  been  perfectly  right. — Lyfis  re¬ 
plied,  To  me  it  appears  fo,  Socrates ;  and  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
faid  this  he  bluffed:  for  he  appeared  tome  unwilling  to  avoid  what  was 
faid,  through  the  very  great  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  difoourfe.  I, 
therefore,  being  willing  that  Menexenus  fnould  ceafe  from  fpeaking, 
and  being  delighted  with  his  philofophy,  thus  transferred  my  difoourfe  to 
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Lyfis,  and  faid,  O  Lyfis,  what  yon  have  aflerted  appears  to  me  to  be  true  ;  I 
mean  that  if  we  have  rightly  confidered,  we  (hall  not  in  anv  refpc-6f  have 
wandered  from  the  truth.  But  we  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  wav  :  for 
that  confideration  appears  to  me  to  be  difficult  like  a  rouo-h  road.  But  it 
feems  to  me  requifite  to  proceed  in  the  path  in  which  we  have  now  entered, 
fpeculating  the  affertions  of  the  poets  :  for  thefe  are,  with  refped  to  us,  as 
the  fathers  and  leaders  of  wifdom.  They  fay,  therefore,  not  badlv,  with 
reference  to  fuch  as  are  friends,  that  divinity  makes  them  to  be  friends,  by 
conducing  them  to  each  other.  But  I  think  they  thus  lpeak  : 

Liketicfs  to  likenefs,  God  for  ever  leads, 

And  makes  it  known. 

Or  have  you  not  met  with  thefe  verfes  ? — I  have,  faid  he. — Have  you,  there¬ 
fore,  likewife  met  with  the  writings  of  the  vvifeft  of  men,  in  which  it  is 
faid,  that  the  fimilar  is  always  necefifarily  a  friend  to  the  fimilar  ?  But  thefe 
men  are  thofe  that  difeourfeand  write  about  nature  and  the  univerfe. — Here- 
plied,  What  you  fay  is  true. — W hether  or  no,  therefore,  do  they  fpeak  well? — 
Perhaps  fo,  faid  he. — I  replied.  Perhaps  the  half  of  this  is  true,  and  perhaps  alfo 
the  whole.  But  we  do  not  underhand  them  :  for  it  feems  to  us,  that  by  how 
much  nearer  a  depraved  man  approaches  to  one  depraved,  and  by  how  much 
the  more  frequently  he  converfes  with  him,  by  fo  much  the  more  inimical 
will  he  become  :  for  he  will  aft  unjuftly.  But  it  is  impoffible  that  thofe 
can  be  friends  who  injure,  and  are  injured.  Is  it  not  fo  r — He  replied,  It 
is. — On  this  account,  the  half  of  this  faying  will  not  be  true,  hnce  the  de¬ 
praved  are  fimilar  to  each  other. — True. — But  they  appear  to  me  to  fay,  that 
the  good  are  fimilar  and  friends  to  each  other  ;  but  that  the  wicked,  (as  it  is 
faid  concerning  them,)  are  never  fimilar,  not  even  to  themfelves,  but  are 
llupid  and  unftable.  But  he  who  is  diffimilar  to,  and  diffents  from  hitnfelf, 
can  never  be  fimilar  to,  or  become  the  friend  of  another.  Or  does  it  not 
appear  fo  to  you  ? — To  me  it  does,  he  faid. — It  feems  to  me,  therefore,  my 
friend,  that  thofe  who  fay  the  fimilar  is  a  friend  to  the  fimilar,  obfeurely 
fignify  this,  that  he  alone  who  is  good,  is  a  friend  to  the  good,  but  that  he 
who  is  wicked  can  never  arrive  at  true  friendfhip,  either  with  the  good  or 
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the  wicked.  Does  this  alio  appear  to  you  to  be  the  cafe?— It  does. — We 
now,  therefore,  have  thofe  that  are  friends  :  for  our  difcourfe  now  fignifies 
to  us,  that  thofe  are  friends  that  are  worthy. — It  appears  entirely  fo  to  me, 
faid  he. — And  to  me  alfo,  I  replied.  But,  notwithftanding  this,  there  is 
fometning  difficult  in  the  affair.  Come  then,  by  Jupiter,  and  fee  what  I 
fufpect  to  be  the  cale.  He  who  is  limilar,  fo  far  as  he  is  fimilar,  is  a  friend 
to  the  fimilar,  and  fuch  a  one  is  ufeful  to  fuch  a  one.  Or  rather  thus  :  Is 
any  kind  of  the  fimilar,  of  any  advantage  to  any  kind  of  the  fimilar?  Or  is 
it  able  to  do  any  injury  to  the  fimilar,  which  it  does  not  do  to  itfelf  ?  Or 
to  fuffer  any  thing  which  it  does  not  alfo  fuffer  from  itfelf  ?  But  how  can 
fuch  things  as  thefe,  which  are  not  able  to  afford  any  affiftance  to  each  other^ 
be  loved  by  each  other  ?— ' They  cannot. — But  how  can  he  who  does  not 
love  be  a  friend  ? — By  no  means. — But  perhaps  the  fimilar  is  not  a  friend 
to  the  fimilar  ;  but  the  good  is  a  friend  to  the  good,  fo  far  as  he  is  good,  and 
not  fo  far  as  he  is  fimilar. — Perhaps  fo. — -But  what  ?  Is  not  he  who  is  good, 
fo  far  as  he  is  good,  fufficient  to  himfelf  ? — Yes. — But  he  who  is  fufficient 
to  himfelf,  is  not  indigent  of  any  thing,  fo  far  as  he  poffeffes  fufficiency. — 
Undoubtedly. — And  he  who  is  not  indigent  of  any  thing,  will  not  love 
any  thins;. — He  will  not. — But  he  who  does  not  love,  will  not  be  a  friend. — 
Certainly  not. — How  then  will  the  good  be  friends  to  the  good,  who  neither 
when  abfent  defire  each  other  (for  they  are  fufficient  to  themfelves  when 
apart),  nor  when  prefent  are  indigent  of  each  other  ?  By  what  artifice  can 
thefe  poffefs  a  great  efreem  for  each  other  ? — By  none,  faid  he. — But  thofe 
will  not  be  friends  who  do  not  very  much  efleem  each  other. — True. — Con¬ 
fide  r  then,  O  Lyfis,  in  what  refpedt  we  are  deceived.  Are  we  therefore  de¬ 
ceived  in  a  certain  whole? — But  how  ?  faid  he. — I  once  heard  a  perfon  affert, 
and  I  now  very  well  remember  it,  that  the  fimilar  was  hoftile  to  the  fimilar, 
and  the  good  to  the  good.  And  he  who  afferted  this,  produced  Hefiod  1  as 
a  witnefs,  who  fays,  44  The  potter  is  hoftile  to  the  potter,  the  finger  to  the 
finger,  ani  the  mendicant  to  the  mendicant.”  And  it  appeared  to  him  that 
all  oth  r  things  nece  faiily  fubfift  in  this  manner;  and  that  things  mod 
fimilar  to  each  other,  were  in  the  hiHieft  degree  filled  with  envy,  emula- 
£ion,  and  hatred  ;  but  fuch  as  are  moft  diffimilar  with  friendfhip.  for  he 
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was  of  opinion  that  the  poor  man  was  necelfarily  a  friend  to  the  rich,  and 
the  weak  to  the  ftrong,  for  the  fake  of  help  :  that  in  like  manner  the  Tick 
man  was  a  friend  to  the  phyfician  ;  and  that  every  one  who  was  ignorant, 
loved  and  was  a  friend  to  the  man  endued  with  knowledge.  He  like  wife 
added  fomething  dill  more  magnificent,  that  the  fimilar  is  lb  far  from  being 
a  friend  to  the  fimilar,  that  the  very  contrary  to  this  takes  place.  For  that 
which  is  mod  contrary,  is  efpecially  a  friend  to  that  which  is  mod  contrary. 
For  every  thing  defires  a  nature  of  this  kind,  but  not  that  which  is  fimilar. 
Thus  the  dry  defires  the  moid ;  the  cold,  the  hot ;  the  bitter,  the  fweet ; 
the  acute,  the  obtufe  ;  the  void,  .the  full ;  and  the  full,  the  void  ;  and  the 
like  takes  place  in  other  things.  For  the  contrary  is  aliment  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  but  the  fimilar  does  not  in  any  refpedt  enjoy  the  fimilar.  And  indeed, 
my  friend,  he  who  aflerted  thefe  things  appeared  to  be  an  elegant  man  :  for 
he  fpoke  well.  But  how  does  he  appear  to  us  to  have  fpoken  r — Well, 
Menexenus  replied,  as  it  feems  on  the  fird  view. — Shall  we  fay,  therefore, 
that  the  contrary  is  efpecially  a  friend  to  the  contrary  ? — Entirely  fo. — Be  it 
fo,  I  replied,  O  Menexenus :  but  is  not  this  prodigious  ?  And  will  not  thofe 
all- wife  men,  who  are  {killed  in  contradicting,  gladly  rife  up  againlb  us  im¬ 
mediately,  and  afk,  if  friendlhip  is  not  mod  contrary  to  hatred  }  What 
lhall  we  fay,  in  anfwer  to  them  ?  Is  it  not  necelfary  to  acknowledge  that 
their  alfertion  is  true  ? — It  is  necelfary. — Will  they  therefore  fay,  that  an 
enemy  is  a  friend  to  a  friend,  or  that  a  friend  is  a  friend  to  an  enemy  ? — He 
replied,  they  will  fay  neither  of  thefe  things. — But  is  the  jud  a  friend  to  the 
unjud,  or  the  temperate  to  the  intemperate,  or  the  good  to  the  bad  ? — It 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  this  is  the  cafe. — But,  1  replied,  if  any  one  is  a 
friend  to  any  one,  according  to  contrariety,  it  is  necelfary  that  thele  alfo 
fihould  be  friends. — It  is  necelfary. — Neither,  therefore,  is  the  fimilar  a  friend 
to  the  fimilar,  nor  that  which  is  contrary  to  that  which  is  contrary. — It  does 
not  appear  that  it  is. — Further  dill,  let  us  alfo  confider  this,  led  we  fiiould 
be  dill  more  deceived  ;  I  mean  that  a  friend  in  reality  is  none  of  thefe,  but 
that  what  is  neither  good  nor  evil  may  fometimes  become  the  friend  of  the 
good. — How  do  you  fay  ?  he  replied. — By  Jupiter,  faid  I,  I  do  not  know  ; 
for  I  am  in  reality  daggered  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  difcourle.  And  it  ap¬ 
pears,  according  to  the  antient  proverb,  that  a  fiiend  is  a  beautiful  thing.  It 
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referable,  however,  fo  me  thing  foft,  fmootn,  and  fat;  on  which  account  per¬ 
haps  it  eafily  eludes  us,  and  glides  away,  as  being  a  thing  of  this  kind.  For  I  fay 
that  the  good  is  beautiful.  Do  you  not  think  fo  ? — -I  do. — I  fay  therefore, 
prophelying,  that  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  is  the  friend  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  the  good.  But  hear  what  it  is  that  induces  me  thus  to  prophefy. 
There  appear  to  me  to  be  three  certain  genera  of  things,  the  good,  the  evil, 
and  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil.  But  how  does  it  appear  to  you? — 
The  fame,  laid  he  ;  and  that  neither  the  good  is  a  friend  to  the  good,  nor 
the  evil  to  the  evil,  nor  the  good  to  the  evil  ;  as  neither  did  our  former  dif- 
courfe  buffer  us  to  fay. — It  remains,  therefore,  if  any  thing  is  a  friend  to  ano¬ 
ther,  that  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  mull  be  a  friend  either  to  the 
good,  or  to  fomething  which  refembles  itfelf.  For  nothing  can  become  a 
friend  to  the  evil. — True.-— And  we  juft  now  faid,  that  neither  is  the  fimilar 
a  friend  to  the  fimilar.  Did  we  not? — Yes. — Hence  to  that  which  is 
neither  good  nor  evil,  that  will  not  be  a  friend,  which  is  itfelf  neither  good 
nor  evil. — It  does  not  appear  that  it  will. — That  which  is  neither  good  nor 
evil,  therefore,  alone  happens  to  become  a  friend  to  the  good  alone. — It  is 
neceftary,  as  it  feems. — Is  therefore  that  which  we  have  now  faid,  I  replied, 
O  boys,  well  explained  ?  If  then  we  wilh  to  underftand,  a  healthy  body  has 
not  any  occafion  for  the  medicinal  art,  nor  does  it  require  any  aftiftance  : 
for  it  poffeffes  fufficiency.  So  that  no  healthy  perfon  is  a  friend  to  the  phy- 
lician  through  health.  Or  is  he? — No  one. — But  the  difeafed,  I  think,  is  a 
friend  to  the  phyfician  through  difeafe. — Undoubtedly. — But  difeafe  is  an 
evil ;  and  the  medicinal  art  is  ufeful  and  good. — It  is. — But  the  body,  fo  far 
as  body,  is  neither  good  nor  bad. — True.— But  through  difeafe,  the  body  is 
compelled  to  embrace  and  love  the  medicinal  art. — It  appears  fo  to  me. — 
That,  therefore,  which  is  neither  evil  nor  good,  becomes  a  friend  to  the 
o-ood,  through  the  prefence  of  evil. — So  it  feems. — But  it  is  evident  that  it 
becomes  a  friend  to  the  good,  prior  to  its  becoming  evil  through  the  evil 
which  ft  poffeffes.  For  it  does  not  become  evil,  inftead  of  the  good  which 
it  defires,  and  of  which  it  is  the  friend.  For  we  have  faid  it  is  impoffible, 
that  the  evil  can  be  a  friend  to  the  good. — It  is  impoffible. — Butconfider  what 
I  fay.  For  I  fay  that  fome  thing's  are  fuch  as  that  which  is  prefent  to  them  ; 
but  that  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  other  things.  Thus,  if  any  one  willies  to 
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be  anointed  with  a  certain  colour,  the  inunction  is  after  a  manner  prefect 
to  him  who  is  anointed.— Entirely  fo.— Whether  therefore,  after  being 

anointed  with  the  colour,  does  he  remain  the  fame  as  he  was  before  ? _ He 

replied,  I  do  not  underftand  you. — Gonfider  thus,  then  I  faid.  If  any  one 
fhould  befmear  your  hairs  which  are  yellow  with  white  lead,  would  they 
then  be  white,  or  only  appear  to  be  fo  ? — He  replied,  They  would  only 

appear  to  be  fo. — But  whitenefs  would  be  prefent  with  them. — It  would. _ 

And  yet  at  the  fame  time  your  hairs  would  not  be  in  any  refpedl  more 
white  than  they  were  before;  but  though  whitenefs  is  prefent,  they  will 
neither  be  white  nor  black. — True. — But  when,  my  friend,  old  age  caufes 
them  to  be  of  this  colour,  then  they  will  become  fuch  as  the  colour  which 
is  prefent  to  them,  viz.  white  through  the  prefence  of  whitenefs. — Un¬ 
doubtedly. — This  then  is  what  I  now  afk,  Whether  that  to  which  any  thino- 
is  prefent,  is,  by  poffeffion,  fuch  as  the  thing  which  is  prefent  ?  Or  whether 
this  is  the  cafe,  if  the  thing  is  prefent  after  a  certain  manner,  but  otherwife 
not  ? — Thus,  rather,  he  replied. — In  like  manner,  that  which  is  neither  evil 
nor  good,  fometimes  when  evil  is  prefent,  is  not  yet  evil ;  but  there  is  a 
time  when  it  becomes  fo. — Entirely  fo. — When,  therefore,  it  is  not  yet  evil, 
though  evil  is  prefent,  this  very  prefence  of  evil  caufes  it  to  defire  good  ; 
but  this  prefence  which  caufes  it  to  be  evil,  deprives  it  of  the  defire,  and  at 
the  fame  time  friendfhip  of  good.  For  it  is  now  no  longer  neither  evil  nor 
good,  but  is  evil.  But  it  was  fhown  that  the  good  is  not  a  friend  to  the  evil. — 
It  is  not. — Hence  we  mull;  fay,  that  thofe  who  are  wile  muff  no  longer 
philofophize  1 ,  whether  they  are  gods  or  men  ;  nor  again,  thofe  who  are  fo 
ignorant,  that  they  are  vicious.  For  no  one  who  is  vicious  and  void  of  dil- 
ciplinc  can  philofophize.  Thofe  therefore  remain,  who  poflels  indeed  this 
evil,  ignorance,  but  are  not  yet  ft u p id  and  void  of  all  difcipline,  but  who 
yet  think  they  do  not  know  thofe  things  of  which  they  are  ignorant.  On 
which  account,  in  a  certain  refpeft,  thofe  that  are  neither  good,  nor  bad, 
philofophize:  for  fuch  as  are  bad  do  not  philofophize,  nor  fuch  as  are 
good.  For  it  has  appeared  to  us,  that  neither  is  the  contrary  a  friend  to  the 
contrary,  nor  the  fimilar  to  the  fimiiar.  Or  do  you  not  remember  that  this 

1  For  philofop'hy,  as  is  fhown  in  the  fpeech  of  Diotima  in  the  Banquet,  is  a  medium  between 
wifdom  and  ignorance. 
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Was  aflerted  by  us  above? — Fie  replied,  I  perfectly  remember. — Have  we 
not  therefore,  O  Lyfis  and  Menexenus,  more  than  any  thing  difcovered 
what  is  a  friend,  and  what  is  not  ?  For  we  have  faid,  that  both  according  to 
the  foul,  and  according  to  the  body,  and  every  where,  that  which  is  neither 
evil  nor  good,  is  a  friend  to  the  good  through  the  prefence  of  evil. — They 
in  every  refpedl  admitted  that  thefe  things  were  fo.  And  I  indeed  was  very 
glad,  like  a  hunter  having  gladly  obtained  that  of  which  I  was  in  fearch. 
But  afterwards,  I  know  not  how,  amoft  abfurd  fufpicion  came  into  my  mind, 
that  the  things  which  we  had  alien  ted  to  were  not  true.  And  being  imme¬ 
diately  uneafy  on  this  account,  1  faid,  It  is  ftrange,  Lyfis  and  Menexenus, 
but  we  feem  to  be  enriched  with  a  dream. — -Why  fo  ?  said  Menexenus. — I 
am  afraid,  I  replied,  left  we  have  met  with  falfe  aliertions,  as  with  arrogant 
men,  in  our  inquiry  about  friendship. — How?  he  replied. — To  which  I 
anfwered,  let  us  confider  thus.  Is  he  who  is  a  friend,  a  friend  to  any  one 
or  not  ? — Neceflarily  fo,  faid  he. — Whether,  therefore,  is  he  a  friend  for  the 
fake  of  nothing,  and  through  nothing,  or  for  the  fake  of  fomething,  and 
through  fomething  ?- — The  latter. — Is  that  thing  then  a  friend,  for  the  fake 
of  which  a  friend  is  a  friend  to  a  friend,  or  is  it  neither  a  friend  nor  an 
enemy  ? — He  replied,  I  do  not  perfectly  apprehend  you. — It  is  likely,  I  faid. 
But  thus  perhaps  you  will  follow  me  ;  and  I  think  that  I  alfo  fhall  better 
underftand  what  I  fay.  We  have  juft  now  faid  that  the  f  ck  is  a  friend  to  the 
phyfician.  Did  we  not  ? — Yes. — Is  he  not  therefore  through  difeafe,  and  for 
the  fake  of  health,  a  friend  to  the  phyfcian  ? — Yes. — And  is  not  difeafe  an 
evil  ? — Undoubtedly. — But  what  of  health  ?  I  replied.  Is  it  good  or  evil, 
or  neither  ? — It  is  good,  faid  he. — We  have  therefore  faid,  as  it  feems,  that 
the  body  is  neither  good,  nor  bad,  through  difeafe  ;  but  that  through  difeafe 
it  is  a  friend  to  the  medicinal  art.  We  have  likewife  afterted  that  the  medi¬ 
cinal  art  is  good  ;  but  that  it  obtains  friendlhip  for  the  fake  of  health  :  and 
that  health  is  good.  Is  it  not  ? — Yes. — But  is  health  a  friend,  or  not  a  friend? 
— A  friend. — And  is  not  difeafe  an  enemy  ? — Entirely  fo. — Flence  that 
which  is  neither  evil  nor  good,  through  evil  and  an  enemy,  is  the  friend  of 
good,  for  the  fake  of  good  and  a  friend. — It  appears  fo. — A  friend  therefore 
is  a  friend  for  the  fake  of  a  friend,  through  an  enemy. — So  it  feems.— Be  it 
fo,  I  replied.  But  fnce,  O  boys,  we  have  arrived  thus  far,  let  us  diligently 
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attend  left  we  {liquid  be  deceived.  For  we  {hall  bid  farewell  to  the  aflertion, 
that  a  friend  becomes  the  friend  of  a  friend,  and  that  the  fimilar  is  a  friend 
to  the  fimilar;  for  this  we  have  faid  is  impoftible.  But  at  the  fame  time, 
let  us  conlider  as  follows,  left  what  is  now  after  ted  thould  deceive  us.  Do 
we  not  fay,  that  the  medicinal  art  is  a  friend  for  the  fake  of  health  ? — Yes. — 
And  therefore  that  health  is  a  friend  ? — Entirely  fo. — If  then  it  is  a  friend, 
it  is  for  the  fake  of  fomething. — It  is. — But  it  is  the  friend  of  fomething, 
from  what  we  have  aflented  to  before. — Entirely  fo. — Will  not  therefore  that 
again  be  a  friend,  for  the  lake  of  a  friend  ? — Yes. — Is  it  not  therefore 
neceftary  that  thus  proceeding,  we  fhould  reject  what  we  have  faid,  and 
arrive  at  a  certain  principle,  which  is  not  referred  to  another  friend,  but 
brings  us  to  that  which  is  the  firft  friend,  and  for  the  fake  of  which  we  fay 
all  other  things  are  friends  ? — It  is  neceftary. — This  then  is  what  I  fay,  that 
we  thould  be  cautious  left  we  are  deceived  by  all  thole  other  particulars 
which  we  aflert  to  be  friends  for  the  fake  of  the  firft  friend,  and  which  are 
as  it  were  certain  images  of  it  ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  this  firft  friend  is 
truly  a  friend.  For  we  fhould  thus  confider  :  That  which  any  one  very 
much  efteems,  (as,  for  inftance,  a  father  fometimes  his  foil,)  he  honours 
before  all  other  things.  But  a  man  of  this  kind,  on  account  of  thus  highly 
efteeming  his  foil,  will  alfo,  on  his  account,  highly  efteem  fomething  elfe. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  if  he  perceives  that  he  drinks  hemlock,  he  will  very 
much  efteem  wine,  becaufe  he  thinks  that  this  will  fave  his  fon.  Or  will  he 
not  ?— Undoubtedly,  he  replied. — Will  he  not  therefore  alfo  highly  value 
the  veftel  which  contains  the  wine  ?— Entirely  fo. — But  will  he  then  no  lefs 
efteem  the  earthern  cup,  or  three  cups  of  wine,  than  his  fon  ?  Or  is  the 
cafe  thus  ?  The  whole  of  the  endeavour,  in  an  affair  of  this  kind,  does  not 
regard  thofe  things  which  are  procured  for  the  fake  of  fomething  elle,  but 
that  for  the  fake  of  which  all  fuch  things  are  procured.  Nor  is  the  alfertion 
which  we  frequently  make  true,  that  we  very  much  efteem  gold  and 
filver  ;  but  in  this  cafe,  that  which  we  highly  efteem,  is  that  for  the  fake  of 
which  gold,  and  all  other  preparatives,  are  procured.  Shall  we  not  fay  fo  r — 
By  all  means. — The  fame  thing  therefore  may  be  faid  relpe&ing  a  friend  : 
for  fuch  things  as  we  fay  are  friends  to  us,  when  they  fubfift  for  the  fake  of 
a  friend,  we  improperly  denominate.  But  that  appears  to  be  a  friend  iti- 
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reality,  in  which  all  thofe  that  are  called  friendfhips  end. — This,  fa  id  he, 
teems  to  be  the  cafe. — Hence  that  which  is  in  reality  a  friend,  is  not  a  friend, 
for  the  fake  of  a  certain  friend. — True. — The  affertion  therefore  is  to  be  re¬ 
jected,  that  a  friend  is  a  friend,  for  the  fake  of  a  certain  friend.  But  is  a 
friend,  therefore,  a  good  thing  ? — It  appears  lo  to  me. — Is  the  good  then  be¬ 
loved  though  evil  ?  And  is  the  cafe  thus  ?  Since  the  things  of  which  we  now 
fpeak  are  three,  good,  evil,  and  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  if  two 
of  thefe  are  received,  but  evil  entirely  departs,  and  has  not  any  connection 
either  with  body,  or  foul,  or  any  thing  elle,  which  we  fay  is  in  itfelf  neither 
good  nor  evil,  in  this  cafe  will  good  be  perfectly  ufelefs  to  .  us  ?  For  if 
nothing  any  longer  injures  us,  we  fhall  not  be  indigent  of  any  affittance 
whatever.  And  thus  it  will  then  become  manifeft  that  we  have  fought 
after,  and  loved  good  on  account  of  evil  ;  good  being  the  medicine  of  evil ; 
but  evil  being  a  difeafe.  But  when  there  is  no  difeafe,  there  will  be  no  oc- 
cafion  for  medicine.  Does  good  thus  naturally  fubfid,  and  is  it  thus  beloved, 
on  account  of  evil,  by  us  who  are  fituated  between  evil  and  good  ?  And  is  it  of 
no  ufe  itfelf,  for  its  own  fake  ? — He  replied,  It  feerns  to  fubfift  in  this  manner. — 
That  friend,  therefore,  in  which  all  other  things  end,  which  we  fay  are  friends 
for  the  fake  of  another  friend,  is  not  in  any  relpeCt  fimilar  to  thefe.  For 
thefe  are  called  friends  for  the  hike  of  a  friend  ;  but  that  which  is  in  reality 
a  friend,  appears  to  be  naturally  in  every  refpeCf  contrary  to  this  :  for  we 
have  feen  that  this  is  a  friend  for  the  fake  of  an  enemy.  But  if  an  enemy 
fhould  be  prelent,  it  would  no  longer  as  it  leems  be  a  friend  to  us. — He  re¬ 
plied,  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  would,  as  it  is  now  faid. — But,  by 
Jupiter,  faid  I,  if  evil  fhould  be  extirpated,  would  there  no  longer  be  any 
hunger  or  third,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  the  like  kind  ?  Or  would  there  be 
hunger,  but  yet  not  noxious,  face  there  would  be  men  and  other  animals  ? 
and  third,  and  other  appetites,  but  without  being  evil,  in  confequence  of  evil 
being  abolifhed  ?  Or  fhall  we  lay  that  the  inquiry  is  ridiculous,  what  would 
then  be,  or  would  not  be  ?  For  who  knows?  This  however  we  know,  that 
at  prefent  it  is  poffible  to  be  injured  by  being  hungry,  and  it  is  alfo  poffible 
to  be  benefited.  Or  is  it  not  ?— -Entirely  fo.— Does  it  not  therefore  follow, 
that  when  we  are  hungry,  or  defire  the  gratification  of  any  other  appetite, 
our  defire  may  be  fometimes  beneficial,  and  fometimes  noxious,  and  fome- 
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times  neither? — Very  much  fo. — If,  therefore,  evils  were  deftroyed,  what 
would  be  the  advantage,  if  things  which  are  not  evil,  were  deftroved  together 
with  fuch  as  are  evil  ? — There  would  be  none. — There  would  be  appetites, 
therefore,  which  are  neither  good  nor  evil,  even  if  evils  were  deftroyed.—  It 
appears  fo. — Is  it  therefore  poflible,  that  he  who  defires  and  loves  any  thing, 
fhould  not  be  the  friend  of  that  which  he  defires  and  loves? — It  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  it  is. — When  evils  therefore  are  deftroyed,  certain  friendly  perfons, 
as  it  feems,  will  Hill  remain. — They  will. — But  if  evil  were  the  caufe  of 
friendfhip,  no  one  would  be  a  friend  to  another,  when  evil  is  deftroyed. 
For  the  caufe  being  taken  away,  that  of  which  it  was  the  caufe  can  no 
longer  have  an  exiftence. — Right. — Was  it  not  therefore  acknowledged  by 
us,  that  a  friend  loved  fometbing,  and  on  account  of  fomething  r  And  did 
we  not  then  think,  that  through  evil,  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil 
loves  good? — True. — But  nowg  as  it  feems,  fomething  elfe  appears  to  be  the 
caufe  of  loving  and  being  beloved. — So  it  feems. — Is  then,  in  reality,  defire, 
as  we  faid,  the  caufe  of  friendfhip  ?  And  is  that  which  defires,  the  friend  of 
that  which  it  defires,  and  then,  when  it  defires  ?  And  is  he  whom  we  before 
afferted  to  be  a  friend,  a  mere  trifle,  like  a  very  prolix  poem  ? — It  appears 
fo,  faid  he. — But,  I  replied,  he  who  defires,  defires  that  of  which  he  is  in¬ 
digent.  Or  does  he  not  ? — Yes. — Is  not  then  that  which  is  indigent,  the 
friend  of  that  of  which  it  is  indigent  ? — It  appears  fo  to  me. — But  every  one 
becomes  indigent  of  that  of  which  he  is  deprived. — Undoubtedly. — Hence,  as 
it  feems,  love,  friendfhip,  and  defire,  refpedl  that  which  is  domeftic  and 
allied  to  them.  This  appears  to  be  the  cafe,  O  Menexenusand  Lyfis. — They 
admitted  it  was  fo. — You,  therefore,  if  you  were  friends  to  each  other, 
would  be  naturally  mutually  allied.  They  replied,  And  very  much  fo. — 
And  hence,  I  faid,  if  any  one  perfon  defires  or  loves  another,  O 
boys,  he  can  never  either  defire,  or  love,  or  be  a  friend,  unlefs  he 
is  allied  to  the  objedt  of  his  love,  either  according  to  his  foul,  or  a 
certain  cuftom  of  his  foul,  or  according  to  manners,  or  according  to  fpecies. 
*— Menexenus  faid.  Entirely  fo;  but  Lyfis  was  filent. — But  I  replied,  It  appears 
to  be  neceflary  for  us,  to  love  that  which  is  naturally  allied  to  us. — It  feems 
fo,  he  faid.— It  is  neceflary  therefore,  that  he  who  is  a  genuine,  and  not  a 
vol.  v.  2  H  pretended 
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pretended  lover,  fhould  be  beloved  by  the  objedts  of  his  love. — To  this  Lyfis 
and  Menexenus  fcarcely  affented :  but  Hippothales,  through  the  pleafure 
which  he  experienced,  exhibited  all-various  colours.  And  I  being  willing 
to  confider  the  affertion,  faid,  If  that  which  is  domeftic  and  allied  differs 
from  that  which  is  fimilar,  we  have  declared,  as  it  appears  to  me,  O  Lyfis  and 
Menexenus,  what  a  friend  is  :  but  if  the  fimilar  and  the  allied  are  the  fame, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  rejedt  the  former  affertion,  that  the  fimilar  is  not  ufelefs  to 
the  fimilar,  according  to  fimilitude  ;  but  to  acknowledge  that  a  friend  is  ufe¬ 
lefs,  is  inelegant.  Are  you  willing  therefore,  I  added,  fince  we  are  as  it  were 
intoxicated  by  difcourfe,  that  we  fhould  grant  and  fay  that  the  allied  is 
fomething  different  from  the  fimilar? — Entirely  fo. — Whether,  therefore, 
ihall  we  admit  that  good  is  allied,  but  evil  foreign  to  every  one  ?  Or  fhall 
we  fay  that  evil  is  allied  to  evil,  but  good  to<good  ?  and  that  a  thing  which 
is  neither  good  nor  evil,  is  allied  to  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil  ?— 
Each  of  thefe  appeared  to  us  to  be  allied  to  each. — Again  therefore  I  faid, 
O  boys,  we  have  fallen  upon  thofe  affertions  which  we  firfi:  made  refpedting 
friendfhip.  For  an  unjuff  man  will  be  no  lefs  a  friend  to  the  unjuff,  and  the 
vicious  to  the  vicious,  than  the  good  to  the  good. — So  it  feems,  he  faid. — But 
what  ?  if  we  fhould  fay  the  good  and  the  allied  are  the  fame,  will  any  thing  elfe 
follow,  than  that  the  good  alone  is  a  friend  to  the  good  ?• — Nothing  elfe.- — But 
this  affertion  alfo  we  thought  was  confuted  by  us.  Or  do  you  not  remem¬ 
ber  ? — We  do  remember. — What  further  then  can  we  employ  in  our  dif¬ 
courfe  ?— — It  is  evident  nothing  further. — Like  wife  men,  therefore,  in  courts 
of  juffice,  we  ought  to  repeat  all  that  has  been  faid  :  for  if  neither  thofe  that  are 
beloved,  nor  lovers,  nor  the  fimilar,  nor  the  diffimilar,  nor  the  good,  nor 
the  allied,  nor  any  other  fuch  particulars  as  we  have  difcuffed,  (for  I  do  not 
remember  any  further,  on  account  of  their  multitude)-, — if  then  no  one  of 
thefe  is  a  friend,  I  have  not  any  thing  more  to  fay.  When  I  had  thus  faid, 
intending  afterwards  to  excite  fome  one  who  was  more  advanced  in  years, 
the  pedagogues  of  Lyfis  and  Menexenus  approaching  like  certain  daemons, 
together  with  the  brothers  of  thefe  two,  called  to  them,  and  ordered  them 
to  return  home  :  for  it  was  then  late.  At  firfr,  therefore,  both  we,  and 
thofe  that  furrounded  us,  drove  them  away  :  but  they  paid  no  attention  to  us-, 
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but  fpeaking  in  a  barbaric  manner  were  indignant  and  continued  no  lefs 
calling  to  the  boys.  Being  vanquifhed  therefore  by  their  importunity,  and 
it  appearing  to  us,  that  as  they  had  been  fubdued  in  the  Mercurial  fea ft,  they 
would  not  have  any  thing  elfe  to  offer,  we  diffolved  the  conference.  At  the 
fame  time,  after  they  had  departed,  I  faid  to  Lyfis  and  Menexenus,  We  are 
become  ridiculous,  I  who  am  an  old  man,  and  you  who  are  boys.  For 
they,  now  they  have  left  us,  will  fay,  that  we  think  ourfelves  to  be  friends 
to  each  other  (for  I  rank  myfelf  among  you),  though  at  the  fame  time  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  what  a  friend  is. 
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T' WO  things  are  to  be  noted  in  the  exordium  of  this  Dialogue,  which 
transfer  love  from  corporeal  to  incorporeal  form.  Firft,  the  affertion  of 
Socrates,  that  nearly  all  young  men  appear  to  him  to  be  beautiful  ;  which  is 
as  if  he  had  faid  that  he  did  not  flop  at  the  form  of  one  body,  but  afcended 
to  the  common  beauty  of  the  whole  fpecies.  As  therefore  we  afcend  from 
the  beauty  of  an  individual,  to  that  which  is  common  to  the  fpecies,  and 
from  this  to  that  beauty  which  is  uncoordinated  with  the  many,  and  is  an  in¬ 
corporeal  form  fubfifling  by  itfelf ;  fo  by  what  is  here  faid  we  are  admonifhed 
to  pafs  from  the  love  of  an  individual  form,  to  the  love  of  that  which  is 
common,  and  from  this  to  the  love  of  ideal  form,  fubfifting  in  intellect  as 
its  native  feat.  The  fecond  thing  which  deferves  to  be  noted  is,  that  Socrates 
orders  the  foul  of  Charmides  to  be  expofed  naked  to  the  view,  and  that  ne¬ 
glecting  the  form  of  the  body  we  fhould  behold  the  natural  beauty  of  the  foul, 
and  diligently  endeavour  to  obtain  it  when  it  is  found  to  be  wanting.  Nor 
is  it  without  reafon  that  the  exhortation  to  temperance  begins  from  the 
beauty  of  body  :  for  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  fymphony  and  confent  of 
the  organical  parts,  which  corre'ponds  to  temperance  in  the  foul. 

Plato  in  the  Cratylus  explains  the  name  of  temperance,  as  fignifying  a 
certain  fafety  and  prefervation  of  prudence.  For  he  confidered  all  truth  as 
naturally  inherent  in  the  foul  ;  and  that,  in  confequence  of  this,  the  foul  by 
profoundly  looking  into  herfelf  will  dilcover  every  truth.  She  is  however 
impeded  from  this  converfion  to  herfelf,  by  an  immoderate  love  of  body  and 
corporeal  natures.  Hence  temperance  is  in  the  firfl  place  neceffary,  by 
which  the  darknefs  of  pei  turbations  being  expelled,  the  intellect  becomes 
more  ferene,  and  is  abundantly  irradiated  with  the  fplendors  of  divinity. 
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But  as  Socrates  intends  to  difcourfe  about  temperance,  he  admoniffies  Char- 
mides  to  look  into  himfelf.  For  a  converfion  of  the  foul  into  herfelf  is  the 
bufinefs  of  this  virtue.  And  it  is  faid  in  the  Timaeus  that  all  our  affairs 
become  profperous,  from  the  foul  being  in  harmony  with  herfelf,  and  in 
concord  with  refpedt  to  the  body.  The  Pythagoreans  alfo  affert,  that  if  the 
foul  prudently  governs  not  only  her  own  motions,  but  thofe  of  the  body, 
length  of  life  will  be  the  portion  of  the  latter,  and  perpetual  health  of  both. 
To  this  Socrates  adds,  as  flill  more  wonderful,  that  the  Magi  promife  by 
their  verfes  immortality  to  bodies  :  and  we  learn  from  Plato,  in  the  firft 
Alcibiades,  that  the  magic  of  Zoroafler  was  nothing  elfe  than  the  worfhip  of 
divinity.  Socrates  however  obferves,  that  the  foul  and  body  are  not  only 
preferved  from  death  by  magical  verfes,  but  likewife  by  philofophic  reafon- 
ings  and  temperance.  Again,  as  that  difcourfe,  which  is  calculated  to  per- 
fuade  its  auditors  to  temperance,  requires  power  imparted  by  divinity,  and 
reafonings  produced  by  philofophy,  Plato  calls  fuch  a  difcourfe  a  magical  in¬ 
cantation. 

In  the  next  place,  Socrates  often  inquires  what  temperance  is,  which, 
neither  Charmides  nor  Critias  accurately  defines.  For  the  one  adduces,  that 
which  is  not  properly  temperance,  but  its  attendant,  and  the  other,  that 
which  rather  belongs  to  prudence.  Hence  the  latter  defines  temperance  to 
be  a  certain  fcience,  which  both  knows  itfelf  and  all  other  fciences,  but  is 
ignorant  of  the  things  themfelves  which  are  the  objedts  of  fcience.  This 
however  is  falfe,  becaufe  the  truth  of  fcience  confifts  in  a  certain  congruity 
and  contadl  of  that,  which  knows  with  that  which  is  known.  Befides, 
fcience  cannot  be  perfedily  known,  unlefs  it  is  perceived  what  fcience  is,  and 
this  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  knowledge  of  its  objedt.  But  as  Critias 
brings  the  difcourfe  on  temperance  to  prudence,  Socrates  afferts  that  pru¬ 
dence,  or  the  fcience  of  good  and  evil,  obtains  the  highefl  authority  with  re- 
fpedt  to  beatitude,  as  well  becaufe  it  demonflrates  the  moil  excellent  end, 
and  the  media  w'hich  lead  to  it,  as  becaufe  all  arts  and  purfuits,  fo  far  as  they 
are  governed  by  it,  contribute  to  our  advantage,  but  end  in  our  detriment 
when  it  is  negledted.  In  the  laft  place,  Socrates  teaches  us  that  nothing 
can  with  more  difficulty  be  defined,  or  procured,  than  temperance.  It  is 
mofl  difficult  to  define,  becaufe  it  is  fo  intimately  combined  with  the  other 
virtues,  of  which  it  is  a  certain  confonance  ;  and  it  cannot  be  obtained 
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without  great  difficulty,  becaufe  from  our  union  with  body  wc  are  prone  to 
intemperance,  and  from  our  infancy  drink  deep  of  the  envenomed  cup  of 
pleafure. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Platonic  reader,  as  thisDialogue  is  piraftic,  I  (hall  con¬ 
clude  this  Introdudlion  with  the  following  admirable  obfervations  from  Jam- 
blichus1,  in  which  the  nature  of  temperance  is  beautifully  unfolded.  “  Every 
virtue  defpifes  that  which  is  mortal,  and  embraces  that  which  is  immortal;  but 
this  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  is  the  endeavour  of  temperance,  as  defpifing 
thofe  pleafures  which  fallen  the  foul  to  the  body  as  by  a  nail,  and  eftablifhing 
itfelf,  as  Plato  fays,  on  holy  foundations.  For  how  is  it  poffible  that  temperance 
fhould  not  make  us  perfect,  fince  it  exterminates  from  us  the  imperfedl  and 
the  paffive  ?  But  you  may  know  that  this  is  the  cafe  by  attending  to  the  fable 
of  Bcllerophon,  who,  contending  in  conjunction  with  moderation ,  deflroyed 
Chimsera,  and  every  beaftly,  wild,  and  favage  tribe.  For,  in  fhort,  the  im¬ 
moderate  dominion  of  the  paffions  does  not  fuffer  men  to  be  men,  but  draws 
them  down  to  that  which  is  irrational,  beaftly,  and  difordered.  But 
that  excellent  order,  which  confines  the  pleafures  within  definite  meafures, 
preferves  families,  and  preferves  cities  according  to  the  aftertion  of  Crates  : 
and  further  dill,  it  alfo  in  a  certain  refpedt  approximates  to  the  form  of  the 
gods.  Perfeus  therefore,  riding  to  the  higheftgood  of  temperance,  with  Minerva 
for  his  leader,  cut  off  the  head  of  Gorgon,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  defire 
drawing-  men  down  to  matter,  and  turning:  them  into  (lone,  througdi  a  re- 
pletion  of  ftupid  paffions.  Continence  of  pleaiure  therefore,  as  Socrates 
fays,  is  the  foundation  of  virtue  ;  and  temperance  appears  to  be  the  ornament 
of  all  the  virtues,  as  Plato  alfo  afferts.  And,  as  I  fay,  this  virtue  is  the  for¬ 
tification  of  the  moil  beautiful  habits.  Hence,  I  (hall  with  confidence 
(Irenuouflv  affert,  as  a  thing  truly  acknowledged,  that  the  beauty  of  tempe¬ 
rance  extends  through  all  the  virtues,  that  it  coharmonizes  them  according 
to  one  harmony,  and  that  it  infcrts  in  them  fymmetry  and  mixture  with  each 
other.  Such  then  being  the  nature  of  temperance,  it  affords  an  opportunity 
to  the  implanting  of  the  other  virtues,  and  when  they  are  implanted,  imparts 
to  them  liable  fecurity.” 

1  Stobrsi  Eclog.  p.  68. 
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,  when  I  came  in  the  evening  from  the  army,  I  gladly  re¬ 


turned  to  my  accuftomed  exercife,  in  confequence  of  having  been  forfome 
time  abfent  from  it;  and  entered  into  the  Palaeftra  of  Taurean  Neptune, 
which  is  oppofite  to  the  royal  temple.  Here  I  met  with  very  many  perfons, 
fome  of  whom  were  unknown  to  me,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  I  knew. 
And  as  loon  as  I  was  feen  entering  thus  unexpectedly,  fome  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  immediately  congratulated  me  at  a  diftance.  But  Chserepho,  as  if  he 
had  been  infane,  leaping  from  the  midft  of  them,  ran  towards  me,  and 
taking  me  by  the  hand,  O  Socrates,  fays  he,  how  were  you  faved  in  the  en¬ 
gagement  ?  For  a  fhort  time  before  we  came  away  there  was  a  battle  at 
Potidaea,  of  which  thofe  that  are  here  juft  now  heard. — And  I  anfwering 
them,  faid,  It  is  as  you  fee.- — Indeed,  faid  he,  a  report  was  fpread  here,  that 
a  very  fharp  engagement  had  taken  place,  and  that  many  of  thofe  that  we 
know  had  perifhed  in  it. — I  replied,  You  were  told  the  truth.— -But,  faid  he, 
was  you  in  the  engagement  ?  —  I  was.— Sit  down  here,  faid  he,  and  relate  the 
affair  to  us  ;  for  we  have  not  yet  clearly  heard  the  whole.  And  at  the  lame 
time  leading;  me  along;,  he  feated  me  near  Critias  the  fon  of  Callaefchrus. 
Being  therefore  feated,  I  faluted  Critias,  and  the  reft,  and  according  as  any 
one  alked  me,  related  the  affairs  of  the  army.  But  fome  alked  me  one 
thing,  and  others  another.  And  when  we  had,  had  enough  of  things  of  this 
kind,  I  again  alked  them  reflecting  philofophy,  how  it  was  circumftanced 
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at  prefent ;  and  whether  there  were  any  young  men  who  were  remarkable 
for  wifdom,  or  beauty,  or  both.  Critias  then,  looking  towards  the  gate,  and 
perceiving  certain  young  men  entering  and  reviling  each  other,  and  another 
crowd  following  behind  them,  faid,  It  appears  to  me,  Socrates,  that  you  will 
immediately  have  an  anfwer  to  your  queftion  refpe&ing  beautiful  youths. 
For  thofe  that  are  now  entering,  are  forerunners  and  lovers  of  one  who 
feems  to  be  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  of  the  prefent  time.  And  it  appears  to 
me  that  he  is  now  nearly  entering. — But  who  is  he  ?  I  replied  ;  and  of  whom 
is  h,e  the  fon  ? — Perhaps  you  know,  faid  he,  (but  he  was  very  young  when 
you  left  this  place  ;)  I  fay,  perhaps  you  know  Charmides,  the  fon  of  our  uncle 
Glauco,  but  my  coufin. — I  know  him  indeed,  by  Jupiter,  I  replied,  for  he 
was  not  then  to  be  defpifed,  though  he  was  but  a  boy,  but  now  I  think  he 
muff  be  almoft  a  young  man. — You  will  immediately  know,  faid  he,  both 
his  age,  and  the  qualities  which  he  has  acquired.  And  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  was  thus  fpeaking,  Charmides  entered. — No  confideration  therefore,  my 
friend,  is  to  be  paid  to  me.  For  I  am  indeed  a  white  rule  1  with  refpedl  to 
thofe  that  are  beautiful ;  f  nee  nearly  all  young  men  appear  to  me  to  be 
beautiful.  But  he  then  appeared  to  me  to  be  wonderful,  both  on  account  of 
the  magnitude  and  the  beauty  of  his  body  :  and  all  the  reft  feemed  to  me  to  be 
in  love  with  him  ;  fo  aftonifhed  and  fo  difturbed  were  they,  when  he  entered. 
Many  other  lovers  alio  followed  among  thofe  that  were  behind  him.  And 
as  to  the  men  indeed,  this  was  lefs  wonderful  :  but  I  alfo  paid  attention  to 
the  boys,  and  faw  that  none  of  thefe  beheld  any  one  elfe  than  him,  not  even 
the  fmalleft  among  them,  but  the  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  on  him,  as  on  a 
ffatue.  And  Chterepho  calling  me,  faid,  What  do  you  think  of  the  youth, 
Socrates  l  Is  he  not  a  beautiful  perfon  ? — I  replied,  tranfcendently  fo. — But, 
faid  he,  if  he  were  willing  to  fhow  himfelf  naked.,  he  would  appear  to  you 
to  have  a  deformed  face,  his  form  is  fo  very  beautiful.  And  this  affertion 
of  Chasrepho  was  confirmed  by  all  the  reft. — I  then  faid,  By  Hercules,  you 
fpeak  of  an  unconquerable  man,  if  only  one  fmall  thing  further  belongs  to 

1  The  expreffion  a  white  rule ,  fays  the  Greek  Scholiafton  Plato,  is  applied  to  thofe  who  fignify 
things  immanifefl,  by  fuch  as  are  immanifeft,  and  in  fo  doing  indicate  nothing.  For  a  white 
role  can  indicate  nothing  in  white  Hones  (with  refpett  to  whitenefsj ,  as  a  rule  can  which  is  of  a 
red  colour. 
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him.— What  is  that  ?  faid  Critias. — I  replied,  If  his  foul  is  naturally  in  a 
good  condition.  It  is  however  proper,  Critias,  that  it  fhould  be  fo,  as  being 
one  of  your  family. — But,  he  replied,  he  is  alfo  very  beautiful  and  good  in 
this  refpedt. — Why  then,  I  faid,  do  we  not  expofe  this  naked  to  the  view, 
and  contemplate  it  prior  to  his  form  ?  For  fince  he  is  thus  inwardly  beau¬ 
tiful,  he  will  in  every  refpedt  be  willing  to  difcourfe. — Very  much  fo,  faid 
Critias  ;  fince  he  is  a  philofopher,  and  (as  it  appears  both  to  others  and  him- 
felf)  very  poetic. — I  replied.  This  beauty,  friend  Critias,  defcends  to  you  re¬ 
motely,  through  your  alliance  to  Solon.  But  why  do  you  not  call  the  youth 
hither,  and  prefent  him  to  me  ?  For  it  would  not  difgrace  us  to  difcourfe 
with  him,  even  if  he  were  younger  than  he  is,  while  you  are  prefent,  who 
are  his  coufin  and  tutor. — You  fpeak  well,  faid  he  ;  and  we  will  call  him. 
And  at  the  lame  time  turning  to  the  perfon  that  followed  him  ;  Call,  fays  he, 
Charmides,  and  tell  him  that  I  with  to  commit  him  to  the  care  of  a  phy- 
fician,  on  account  of  the  infirmity  of  which  he  has  lately  complained.— 
Critias  therefore  faid  to  me,  Charmides  lately  has  complained  of  a  heavinefs 
in  his  head  when  he  rofe  in  the  morning.  What  then  fhould  hinder  you 
from  pretending  to  him,  that  you  know  a  remedy  for  this  diforder  of  the 
head  ? — Nothing,  I  replied  ;  let  him  only  come. — But  he  does  come,  faid  he. 
Which  was  indeed  the  cafe  :  for  he  came,  and  caufea  much  laughter.  For 
each  of  us  that  were  feated  together,  through  eagernefs  to  fit  near  Char¬ 
mides,  pulhed  his  neighbour ;  till  of  thole  that  were  feated  laft  of  all,  fome 
we  forced  to  rife  up,  and  others  to  fall  on  the  ground.  But  he  came  and 
fat  between  me  and  Critias.  And  I  then  faid,  My  friend,  I  am  now  per¬ 
plexed,  and  the  confidence  which  I  before  had,  that  I  fhould  eafily  difcourfe 
with  Charmides,  fails  me.  But  when  Critias  had  told  him,  that  I  was  the 
perfon  who  knew  a  remedy  for  his  difeafe,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  as 
fomething  prodigious,  and  drew  near  as  if  he  meant  to  alk  me  a  queftion. 
Then  all  that  were  in  the  Pal^ftra  immediately  gathered  round  us ;  and 
when,  O  generous  man,  I  faw  the  beauty  of  his  form  within  his  garments,  I 
was  inflamed  with  the  view,  and  was  no  longer  mylelf.  I  likewife  thought 
that  Critias  was  mod  wife  in  amatory  affairs,  who  faid,  when  fpeaking  of  a 
beautiful  boy,  but  employing  the  fimilitude  of  fomething  elfe,  that  I  fhould  be 
cautious  left  a  fawn  coming  oppcfite  to  the  lion,  a  portion  of  the  flefh  fhould  be 
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taken  away  :  for  he  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  captured  by  an  animal  of  this 
kind.  But  at  the  fame  time,  when  Charmides  afked  me,  if  I  knew  a  remedy 
for  the  head,  I  fcarcely  knew  what  to  anfwer.  What  is  it  ?  faid  he. — I 
replied  that  it  was  a  certain  leaf,  but  that  a  certain  incantation  muft  be 
added  to  the  medicine,  which  if  any  one  employed  together  with  the  leaf, 
the  medicine  could  perfedly  reftore  him  to  health  ;  but  that  the  leaf  would 
be  of  no  ufe  without  the  incantation. — He  then  faid,  I  will  write  dawn 
this  incantation  from  you. — I  replied,  Will  you  do  this,  whether  you  are 
perfuaded  by  me  or  not? — Upon  this,  he  faid  laughing,  I  will,  if  I  am  per- 
fuaded  by  you,  Socrates. — Be  it  fo,  I  replied.  And  do  you  alfo  accurately 
know  my  name  ? — I  do,  unlefs  I  am  unjuft,  faid  he.  For  there  is  no  fmall 
talk  about  you,  among  thofe  of  my  age  :  and  I  can  remember  that 
you  affociated  with  Critias  when  I  was  a  boy. — You  fay  well,  I  replied.  For 
I  fhall  now  tell  you,  with  greater  freedom  of  fpeech,  what  the  incantation  is. 
But,  juft  now,  I  was  doubtful,  after  what  manner  I  fhould  (how  you  its 
power.  For  this  incantation  is  fuch,  O  Charmides,  that  it  is  not  able  to 
make  the  head  alone  well ;  juft  perhaps  as  you  have  often  heard  good 
pbyficians  aftert,  when  any  one  comes  to  them  with  difeafed  eyes  :  for 
then  they  fay,  that  they  muft  not  attempt  to  cure  the  eyes  alone,  but  that 
it  is  neceffary  for  them  at  the  fame  time  to  cure  the  head  *,  if  they  defign 
to  render  the  eyes  in  a  good  condition.  And  again,  that  it  would  be 
very  ftupid  to  think  to  cure  the  head  itfelf  without  the  whole  body.  In 
confequence  of  this  reafoning,  they  turn  their  attention  to  the  regimen  of 
the  whole  body,  and  endeavour  to  cure  the  part  in  conjunction  with 
the  whole.  Or  have  you  not  heard  that  they  thus  fpeak,  and  that  this 
is  the  cafe? — Entirely  fo,  he  replied. — Does  it  therefore  appear  to  you 
that  they  fpeak  well ;  and  do  you  admit  this  doctrine  ? — The  moft  of 
all  things,  faid  he. — And  T,  on  hearing  him  praife  this  method  of  cure, 
took  courage,  and  my  confidence  again  was  a  little  excited  and  revived  : 
and  I  faid.  Such,  therefore,  O  Charmides,  is  the  power  of  this'incantation. 
But  I  learnt  it  there,  in  the  army,  from  one  of  the  Thracian  phvficians 
of  Zamolxis  %  who  are  faid  to  render  men  immortal.  This  Thracian 

1  Viz.  Not  only  the  head,  but  the  whole  body  muft  be  cured,  when  the  eyes  are  difeafed  from 
an  internal  caufe. 

s  A  flave  and  difciple  of  Pythagoras. 
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too  faid,  u  The  Grecian  phyficians  beautifully  affert  the  fame  things 
as  I  now  affert.  But  Zamolxis,  faid  he,  our  king,  being  a  god,  fays,  that 
as  it  is  not  proper  to  attempt  to  cure  the  eyes  without  the  head,  nor  the 
head  without  the  body,  lo  neither  is  it  proper  to  cure  the  body  without 
the  foul :  and  that  the  reafon  why  many  difeafes  are  unknown  to  the 
Grecian  phyficians  is,  becaufe  they  are  ignorant  of  the  whole,  to  which 
attention  ought  to  be  paid.  For  when  this  is  not  well  difpofed,  it  is 
impoffible  that  a  part  fhould  be  well  affedted.  For  all  things,  faid  he, 
originate  from  the  foul,  both  fuch  as  are  good  and  fuch  as  are  evil,  and 
emanate  from  thence  into  the  body,  and  the  whole  man,  juft  as  things  flow 
from  the  head  to  the  eyes.  It  is  requifite  therefore  that  the  maladies  of 
this  fhould  in  the  firft  place  and  efpecially  be  healed,  in  order  that  the  head 
and  the  whole  body  my  be  well  affedted.”  But  he  faid,  O  bleffed  youth, 
“  that  the  foul  was  cured  of  its  maladies  by  certain  incantations  ;  and  that 
thefe  incantations  were  beautiful  reafons,  from  which  temperance  was 
generated  in  fouls.”  He  further  added,  “  that  when  this  was  inferted 
and  prefent,  it  was  eafy  to  impart  health,  both  to  the  head  and  the  reffc 
of  the  body.”  Having  therefore  taught  me  the  medicine,  and  the  incanta¬ 
tions,  “  Let  none,  faid  he,  perfuade  you  to  cure  the  head  of  any  one  with 
this  medicine,  who  has  not  firff  prefented  his  foul  to  be  cured  by  you  with 
the  incantation.  For  the  fault,  faid  he,  of  the  prefent  time,  refpedting 
men,  is  th  is,  that  certain  perfons  endeavour  to  become  phyficians  without 
a  knowledge  of  temperance  and  health.”  And  he  very  earneffly  ordered 
me  to  take  care,  that  neither  any  rich,  or  noble,  or  beautiful  perfon,  ever 
perfuaded  me  to  do  otherwife.  I  therefore  declared  to  him,  with  an  oath, 
that  I  would  not  ;  and  hence  it  is  neceffary  I  fhould  obey  him,  which  I  am 
determined  to  do.  And  indeed,  if  you  are  willing,  according  to  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  fli anger,  to  prefent  your  foul  firfl  of  all  to  be  enchanted  by  the 
incantations  of  the  Thracian,  I  will  adminifler  the  medicine  to  your  head  ; 
but  if  not,  I  cannot  in  any  refpecl  benefit  you,  O  friend  Charmides.  —  Critias 
therefore  hearing  me  thus  fpeak,  faid,  This  heavinefs  of  the  head,  O 
Socrates,  will  be  gain  to  the  youth,  if  he  fhould  be  compelled  to  become 
better  in  his  dianoetic  part  through  his  head.  I  can  indeed  allure  you, 
that  Charmides  not  only  furpafTes  all  his  equals  in  the  form  of  his 
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body,  but  in  this  very  thing  for  which  you  fay  you  have  an  incan¬ 
tation.  But  you  fav  this  is  temperance.  Or  do  you  not  ? — Entirely  fo, 
I  replied. — Know  then,  faid  he,  that  Charmides  appears  to  be  by  far 
the  moft  temperate  of  thofe  that  exift  at  prefent  ;  and  that,  as  far 
as  his  age  permits,  he  is  not  inferior  to  any  one  in  every  thing  elfe. — 
And  I  replied,  It  is  but  juft,  O  Charmides,  that  you  fhould  excel  all  others 
in  all  fuch  things  as  thefe.  For  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  now  prefent 
can  eafily  fhow  two  families  among  the  Athenians,  from  a  conjunction 
between  which  by  marriage,  a  beautiful  and  excellent  offspring  is  fo  likely 
to  be  produced,  as  from  thofe  that  were  your  progenitors.  For  the  paternal 
family  of  Critias,  here,  the  fon  of  Diopis,  is  celebrated  by  Anacreon,  and 
Solon,  and  many  other  poets,  as  excelling  in  beauty,  virtue,  and  the  reft  of 
what  is  called  felicity.  And  again,  there  is  the  fame  renown  on  his  mother’s 
fide  :  for  no  one  of  thofe  that  dwell  on  the  continent  is  faid  to  furpafs  in 
beauty  and  grandeur  your  uncle  Pyrilampes,  as  often  as  he  goes  in  the 
character  of  ambaflador  to  the  great  king,  or  to  fome  other  inhabitant  of  the 
continent.  But  the  whole  of  his  family  is  in  nothing  inferior  to  any  other. 
It  is  likely,  therefore,  that,  being  the  offspring  of  fuch  characters,  you  fhould 
be  the  firft  in  all  things.  Hence,  O  beloved  fon  of  Glauco,  with  refpeCt  to 
your  vifible  form,  you  appear  to  me  to  difgrace  no  one  of  your  progenitors  ; 
and,  if  you  are  naturally  endued  with  all  that  is  fufficient  to  the  poffeflion  of 
temperance,  and  the  other  virtues,  according  to  the  affection  of  Critias  here, 
your  mother,  O  dear  Charmides,  brought  you  forth  bleffed.  The  cafe,  then, 
is  this  :  If  temperance  is  prefent  with  you,  as  Critias  fays  it  is,  and  if  you 
are  fufficiently  temperate,  you  will  no  longer  require  the  incantations,  either 
of  Zamolxis,  or  the  Hyperborean  Abaris1,  but  the  medicine  for  the  head 
fhould  be  immediately  adminiftered  you.  But  if  you  are  in  any  refpeCt 
indigent  of  this,  the  incantation  muft  precede  the  medicine.  Inform  me 
therefore,  whether  you  aflent  to  Critias,  and  affirm  that  you  fufficiently 
participate  of  temperance,  or  whether  you  are  deficient  in  this  refpcCl. — 
Charmides  therefore  blufhing,  in  the  firft  place  appeared  to  be  ft  ill  more 
beautiful  (for  bafhfulnefs  becomes  his  age) ;  and  in  the  next  place  he 

1  A  Scythian  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  who  is  fabled  to  have  received  a  flying  arrow 
from  Apollo,  with  which  he  gave  oracles,  and  tranfported  himfelf  wherever  he  pleafed. 
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anfwered  me  not  ignobly.  For  he  faid,  It  is  not  eafy  either  to  admit  or 
reject  the  fubjeds  of  the  prefent  inveftigation  :  for,  faid  he,  if  I  fhould 
affirm  that  I  am  not  temperate,  it  would  be  abfurd  that  I  fhould  affert  fuch 
a  thing  of  myfelf,  and  at  the  fame  time  I  fhould  evince  that  Critias  has 
fpoken  falfely,  and  many  others  to  whom  I  appear  to  be  temperate.  But 
again,  if  I  fhould  affirm  that  I  am  temperate,  by  thus  praifmg  myfelf,  I  fhall 
perhaps  give  offence  :  fo  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  anfwer  you. — To  this  I 
replied,  You  appear  to  me,  O  Charmides,  to  fpeak  well :  and  I  think  we  fhould 
confider  in  common  whether  you  poffefs  that  which  I  inquire  after,  or  not  ; 
that  you  may  neither  be  compelled  to  fpeak  contrary  to  your  will,  nor  I 
may  again  inconfiderately  turn  myfelf  to  the  medicinal  art.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  agreeable  to  you,  I  wifh  to  confider  this  affair  together  with  you  ;  but 
if  it  is  not,  to  difmifs  it. — But  it  is,  faid  he,  the  mod  agreeable  to  me 
of  all  things.  Purfue  therefore  the  inquiry,  in  whatever  manner  appears  to 
you  to  be  beff. — This,  I  replied,  feems  to  me  to  be  the  beff  mode  of 
confidering  the  fubjeCl :  for  it  is  evident,  if  temperance  is  prefent  with  you, 
that  you  have  fome  opinion  about  it  ;  for  it  is  neceffary,  if  it  is  really 
inherent  in  you,  that  it  mufr  produce  fome  fenfation  of  itfelf,  from  which 

you  will  poffefs  an  opinion  refpeffing  it,  what  it  is,  and  what  are  the 

qualities  with  which  it  is  endued.  Or  do  you  not  think  fo  ? — He  replied,  I  do 
think  fo.- — And  do  you  not  alfo,  I  faid,  think  this,  fmce  you  know  how  to 
fpeak  the  Greek  tongue,  that  you  can  likewife  inform  me  what  temperance 
appears  to  you  to  be  r — Perhaps  fo,  faid  he. — That  we  may  therefore 

conjecture  whether  it  is  inherent  in  you  or  not,  tell  me,  I  faid,  what 

temperance  is,  according  to  your  opinion  ?  And  at  firft,  indeed,  he  was 
tardy,  and  was  not  altogether  willing  to  anfwer  ;  but  afterwards  he  faid,  that 
temperance  appeared  to  coiififl  in  doing  all  things  in  an  orderly  manner,  in 
walking  and  difcourfing  quietly  in  the  public  ways,  and  aCting  fimilarly  in 
every  thing  elfe.  And,  in  fhort,  faid  he,  that  which  is  the  object  of 
your  inquiry  appears  to  me  to  be  a  certain  quietnefs1. — I  replied,  You  fpeak 
well;  for  they  fay,  O  Charmides,  that  quiet  are  temperate  perfons.  But  let 
us  fee  if  they  lay  any  thing  to  the  purpofe  :  for,  tell  me,  is  not  temperance 
fomething  beautiful  r—ITe  replied,  Entirely  fo. — Whether,  therefore,  in 

1  'liavxux,  quietnefs ,  fignifles,  in  this  place,  a  Ieifurely  mode  of  acting  in  every  thing. 
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the  grammatic  art,  is  it  moft  beautiful  to  write  fimilar  letters  fwiftlv  or 
(lowly  ? — Swiftly. — But  what  with  relpedt  to  reading?  Is  it  moll  beautiful 
to  read  fwiftly  or  (lowly? — Swiftly. — .And  is  it  alfo  by  far  more  beautiful  to 
play  on  the  harp  rapidly,  and  to  wreflle  with  celerity,  than  quietly  and  Howl)  ? 
— Yes. — And  does  not  the  like  take  place  in  pugiliftic  and  pancratiatic  contefts  ? 
— Entirely  fo. — And  with  refpedl  to  running  and  leaping,  and  all  other  works 
of  the  body,  are  they  not  beautiful  when  performed  with  vigour  and  rapidity  ; 
but  when  performed  (lowly,  with  difficulty,  and  quietly,  are  they  not  baler  —  It 
appears  fo. — It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  I  replied,  that  with  relpeft  to  the 
body,  not  the  quiet,  but  the  mod:  rapid,  and  the  mod:  vigorous,  are  the  moft 
beautiful.  Is  it  not  fo  ? — Entirely  fo. — But  did  we  not  fay  that  temperance 
is  fomething  beautiful  ? — Yes. — Not  quietnefs,  therelore,  but  celerity  will 
be  the  more  temperate  with  refpedt  to  the  body  ;  fince  temperance  is 
beautiful. — It  feems  fo,  faid  he. — What  then,  I  replied,  is  docility  more 
beautiful  than  dulnefs  ? — It  is. — But  docility,  I  faid,  is  to  learn  fwiftly  ; 
and  dulnefs  to  learn  quietly  and  (lowly. —  It  is. — And  is  it  not  more 
beautiful  to  teach  another  fwiftly  and  vehemently,  than  quietly  and  (lowly. 
— Yes. — And  which  is  the  more  beautiful  to  recoiled!  and  commit  things  to 
memory  quietly  and  (lowly,  or  vehemently  and  rapidly  ?  —  He  replied. 
Vehemently  and  rapidly. — And  with  relpedl  to  fagacitv,  is  it  not  a  certain 
acute  energy,  and  not  a  quietnefs  of  the  foul: — True.  —  Does  it  not 
therefore  follow,  that  it  is  moft  beautiful  in  the  grammatic  art,  in  the  art  of 
playing  on  the  harp,  and  in  every  thing  elfe,  to  underhand  what  is  laid,  in 
the  mod.  rapid,  and  not  in  the  moft  quiet  manner  ? — Yes. — And  again,  in 
the  inveftigations  and  confultations  of  the  foul,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
he  who  confults  and  difeovers  in  the  moft  quiet  manner,  and  with  difficulty, 
is  worthy  of  praife,  but  he  who  does  this  ealily  and  rapidly. — To  this  alfo  he 
aftented. — Hence,  I  replied,  in  all  things,  both  pertaining  to  the  foul  and 
the  body,  fuch  as  are  performed  with  celerity  and  vigour  appear  to  be  more 
beautiful  than  fuch  as  are  performed  (lowly  and  quietly. — It  appears  fo,  faid 
he. — Temperance,  therefore,  will  not  be  quietnefs,  nor  will  a  temperate  be 
a  quiet  life,  from  this  reafoning  :  fince  that  which  is  temperate  ought  to  be 
beautiful:  for  one  of  two  things  muft  take  place,  viz.  quiet  atlions  in  life 
muft  either  never,  or  very  rarely,  appear  to  be  more  beautiful  than  fuch  as 
are  fwift  and  ftrenuous.  If  then,  my  friend,  it  were  even  found  that  not 
fewer  quiet  aftions  are  beautiful  than  fuch  as  are  vehement  and  rapid, 
vol.  v.  2  k  neither 
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neither  would  it  follow  from  hence  that  temperance  confifted  rather  in 
a6Hng  quietly,  than  in  vehement  and  rapid  energy,  either  in  walking  or  in 
reading,  or  any  thing  elle ;  nor  would  a  quiet  and  orderly  life  be  more 
temperate  than  one  which  is  not  orderly,  lince  it  has  been  admitted  in  our 
difcourfe,  that  temperance  is  fomething  beautiful.  But  things  fwift  have 
appeared  to  be  no  lefs  beautiful  than  fuch  as  are  quiet. — What  you  have 
faid,  Socrates,  he  replied,  appears  to  me  to  be  right.— Again,  therefore,  faid 
I,  O  Charmides,  be  ftill  more  attentive,  and  looking  to  yourfelf,  confider 
what  kind  of  a  perfon  temperance,  when  prelent,  caufes  you  to  be,  and  what 
fort  of  a  thing  it  is  itfelf  while  it  accomplifhes  this  ;  reafoning,  therefore,  on 
all  thefe  particulars,  inform  me  well,  and  in  a  virile  manner,  what  appears  to 
you  to  be  the  truth. — But  then  Charmides,  collecting  and  looking  into  himfelf, 
in  a  very  manly  manner  faid,  Temperance  feems  to  me  to  make  a  man  blufh 
and  be  afhamed  ;  and  I,  therefore,  conclude  that  temperance  is  fhame. — Be  it 
fo,  I  replied  :  but  did  we  not  juft  now  acknowledge  that  temperance  is 
fomething  beautiful  ? — Entirely  fo,  faid  he. — Are  not  therefore  temperate, 
good  men? — Yes.- — Will  therefore  that  be  good,  which  does  not  render 
men  good: — It  will  not, — Temperance,  therefore,  is  not  only  beautiful  but 
good. — It  appears  fo  to  me.— What  then,  I  replied,  will  you  not  believe  that 
Homer  7  fpeaks  well,  when  he  fays, 

■  “  Shame  ill  accompanies  a  man  in  need  ?” 

I  do,  he  replied. — Shame,  therefore,  as  it  feems,  is  both  not  good,  and 
good.— It  appears  fo. — But  temperance  is  good  ;  ftnce  it  makes  thole  good, 
to  whom  it  is  prefent,  but  by  no  means  eviL — The  cafe  appears  to  me 
to  be  as  you  fay, — Temperance,  therefore,  will  not  be  fhame;  fmce  tem¬ 
perance  is  good,  but  fhame  is  not  in  any  refpecl  more  good  than  evil. — It 
appears  to  me,  Socrates,  faid  he,  that  this  is  rightly  afferted.  But  attend  , 
to  what  I  fhall  adduce  refpe&ing  temperance.  For  juft  now  I  recollected 
what  I  had  heard  a  certain  perfon  affert,  viz.  that  temperance  is  to  manage 
our  own  affairs,  Confider,  therefore,  whether  what  I  fay  appears  to  you 
to  be  well  faid.— I  replied,  O  vile  vouth  !  you  have  heard  this  from  Critias, 
or  from  force  ether  of  the  wife. — It  feems,  faid  Critias,  he  mull;  have  heard 
it  from  fome  other  perfon,  for  he  did  not  hear  it  from  me.— But  of  what 
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confequence  is  it,  Socrates,  Charmides  replied,  from  whom  I  heard  it  ? — 
None  at  all,  faid  I.  For  we  are  not  to  confider  who  faid  it,  but  whether  he 
has  fpoken  the  truth  or  not. — Now  you  fpeak  as  you  ought,  he  replied. — 
By  Jupiter,  I  do,  faid  I.  But  if  we  difcover  how  this  thing  fubfifts,  I  fliall 
wonder  :  for  it  is  fimilar  to  a  certain  enigma. — On  what  account,  faid 
he. — Becaufe,  I  replied,  his  meaning  is  not  fuch  as  the  words  feem  to 
imply,  when  he  fays  that  temperance  is  to  manage  our  own  affairs. 
Or  do  you  think  that  a  grammarian  does  nothing  when  he  writes  or 
reads  ? — I  think  he  does  fomething,  faid  he. — Does  a  grammarian,  there¬ 
fore,  appear  to  you  to  write  and  read  his  own  name  only,  or  to  inftrud 
you  boys?  And  do  you  in  confequence  of  his  inftrudions  no  lefs  write  the 
names  of  your  enemies  than  the  names  of  your  friends? — No  lefs,  faid  he. — 
When,  therefore,  you  do  this,  are  you  too  bufily  employed,  and  intemperate  ? — 
By  no  means. — And  befides  this,  you  do  not  perform  things  pertaining  to 
yourfelf,  if  to  write,  and  alfo  to  read,  is  to  do  fomething.  But  it  certainly 
is.  And  befides,  my  friend,  to  be  healed,  to  build,  to  weave,  and  to  accom- 
plifh  the  work  of  any  art,  is  certainly  to  do  fomething.  Is  it  not  ? — Entirely 
fo. — What  then,  I  replied,  does  that  city  appear  to  you  to  be  well  inftituted 
in  which  there  is  a  law  commanding  every  one  to  weave  and  wafh  his  own 
garment,  to  make  his  own  fhoes,  oil-cruife,  curry-comb,  and  every  other 
neceffary  article,  but  r.ot  to  touch  things  belonging  to  others,  but  to  attend 
to  his  own  affairs  ? — He  replied,  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  fuch  a  city 
is  well  inftituted. — But,  faid  I,  if  a  city  is  temperately,  it  is  well  inftituted. 
- — Undoubtedly,  he  replied. — For  a  man,  therefore,  to  do  fuch  things  as 
thefe,  and  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  will  not  be  temperance. — It  does  not 
appear  that  it  will. — He,  therefore,  who  faid,  that  for  a  man  to  do  things 
pertaining  to  himfelf  is  temperance,  fpoke,  as  I  juft  now  obferved,  obfeurely: 
for  he  was  not  fo  ftupid,  as  to  mean  that  his  words  fhould  be  taken 
in  the  literal  fenfe.  Or  did  you  hear  fome  ftupid  perfon  affert  this,  O 
Charmides  ? — By  no  means,  faid  he  ;  fince  to  me  he  appeared  to  be  very 
wife. — More  than  any  thing,  therefore,  as  it  feems  to  me,  he  propofed  this 
enigma,  becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  it  is  for  a  man  to  t ran  fad  his  own 
affairs. — Perhaps  fo,  faid  he.. — Can  you  therefore  tell  me  what  it  is  to  tranf- 
ad  one’s  own  affairs? — He  replied,  by  Jupiter,  I  do  not  know.  But  per¬ 
haps  nothing  hinders,  but  that  he  who  faid  this  did  not  know  the  meaning 
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of  the  affertion.  And  at  the  fame  time  that  he  thus  fpoke,  he  laughed,  and 
looked  at  Critias.  But  it  was  evident  that  Critias,  who  had  formerly  con¬ 
tended  with,  and  was  Simulated  by  ambition  againff  Charmides,  and  thofe 
that  were  prefent,  and  who  could  then  fcarcely  contain  himfelf,  was  now  no 
longer  able  to  do  fo.  And  it  appeared  to  me  that  my  former  fufpicion  was 
more  than  any  thing  true,  that  Charmides  had  heard  this  definition  of  tem¬ 
perance  from  Critias.  Charmides,  therefore,  not  being  willing  to  fupport  the 
definition  himfelf,  but  being  defirous  that,  this  province  fhould  fall  to  the  lot 
of  Critias,  fhewed  as  if  he  thought  him  confuted.  This  Critias  could  not 
endure,  but  appeared  to  me  to  be  as  much  enraged  with  Charmides,  as  a 
poet  with  a  player  who  afts  his  poems  badly.  So  that,  looking  at  him,  he 
laid,  Do  you  therefore  think,  O  Charmides,  that  if  you  do  not  underhand 
his  meaning  who  faid,  that  temperance  is  for  a  man  to  tranfact  his  own 
affairs,  neither  does  he  know  what  he  afferted  ? — But,  1  replied,  O  Critias, 
bed  of  men,  it  is  nothing  wonderful  that  Charmides,  who  is  but  a  youth, 
fhould  not  underhand  this  aflertion  ;  but  it  is  fit  that  you  fhould  underhand 
it,  both  on  account  of  your  age  and  employment.  If  therefore  you  affirm 
that  this  is  a  true  definition  of  temperance,  I  fhall  very  gladly  conflder  with 
vou,  whether  it  is  io  or  not. —  But  1  entirely  aflfent  to  it,  faid  he. — You  do 
well  then,  I  replied.  But  inform  me  whether  you  admit  what  I  juft  now 
nfleed  :  I  mean,  if  all  artifts  do  fomething  : — I  do. — Do  they  therefore 
appear  to  vou  to  do  things  belonging  to  themfelves  only,  or  things  alio 
belono-iruT  to  others  ? — Thinsrs  alfo  belonging;  to  others. — -Do  they  adt  tern- 
pcratelv,  therefore,  who  only  do  things  belonging  to  themfelves  ? — What 
fhould  hinder?  laid  he. — Nothing,  fo  far  as  refpects  myfelf,  I  replied  ;  but 
fee  whether  there  may  not  be  a  hindrance  with  refpedt  to  him  who,  defining 
temperance  to  be  the  tranfacting  one’s  own  affairs,  afterwards  fays  that 
net:  ing  hinders  but  that  thofe  who  tranfadt  the  affairs  of  others  may  alio 
be  temperate. — 1  indeed,  he  replied,  have  confefled  that  thofe  that  tranfact 
the  affairs  of  others  may  be  temperate.  But  have  I  alfo  acknowledged  that 
this  is  the  cafe  with  refpedt  to  thole  that  make  things  pertaining  to  others  ?— 
But  inform  me,  faid  I,  do  vou.  not  affirm  that  to  make  a  thing  is  the  lame 
as  to  do  it  ? — 1  do  not  indeed,  faid  he.  Nor  do  1  fay  that  to  operate  is  the 
fame  as  to  make .  For  1  have  learned  to  make  this  diftindti  on  from  Heliod  1, 


who 
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who  fays,  “No  work  is  a  difgrace.”  Do  you  therefore  think  that  if  he  had 
called  by  the  names  of  to  operate  and  to  do,  fuch  works  as  you  now  fpeak 
of,  he  would  have  faid  that  no  work  is  a  difgrace,  whether  it  is  that  of  the 
fhoemaker,  or  of  a  falter  of  fifTi,  or  of  one  who  fits  in  a  fhop?  —  It  is  not 
proper  to  think  he  would,  Socrates  :  but  I  think  that  he  confidered  making 
as  fomething  different  from  ^adtion  and  operation;  and  that  a  thing  made 
fometimes  becomes  a  difgrace,  when  it  is  not  produced  in  conjunction  with 
the  beautiful;  but  that  no  work  is  ever  a  difgrace.  For  things  which  are 
made  beautifully  and  with  utility  he  calls  works,  and  denominates  opera¬ 
tions  and  actions  certain  makings  of  this  kind.  It  is  likewife  proper  to 
affert  that  he  confidered  fuch  things  as  thefe,  as  alone  domeftic  and  allied, 
but  every  thing  noxious  as  foreign.  Hence,  it  is  requifite  to  think  that 
Hefiod,  and  every  other  prudent  perfon,  calls  him  who  tranfa&s  his  own 
affairs  temperate. — O  Critias,  I  replied,  as  foon  as  you  began  to  fpeak,  I 
almoft  immediately  perceived,  that  you  called  things  allied  to  a  man,  and 
which  are  his  own  good,  and  that  you  denominated  the  making  of  things 
good, adfions.  For  I  have  ten  thoufand  times  heard  Prodicus  dividing  names: 

O  *  w 

and  I  will  allow  you  to  ufe  every  name  as  you  pleafe,  if  you  only  evince 
what  you  mean  to  fignify  by  any  particular  name.  Now  therefore  again, 
from  the  beginning,  define  more  clearly,  whether  you  fay  that  temperance  is 
the  doing,  or  the  making,  (or  in  whatever  manner  you  may  wifh  to  deno¬ 
minate  it,)  of  good  things. — I  do,  laid  he. — He  therefore  is  not  temperate 
who  acts  badly,  hut  he  who  acts  well.  —  Fie  replied,  Does  it  not,  O  belt  of 
men,  appear  fo  to  you  ? — Dilmifs  this  queftion,  I  faid  :  for  we  do  not  con- 
fider  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  cafe,  but  what  you  now  fay. — But  indeed, 
laid  he,  I  do  not  affert  that  he  is  temperate,  who  does  not  do  good  but  evil. 
For  I  clearly  define  to  you,  that  temperance  is  the  pra&ice  of  things  good. 
And  perhaps  nothing  hinders  but  that  you  fpeak  the  truth.  But  neverthe- 
lefs  I  Ihould  wonder  if  you  thought  that  men  who  conduct  themfelves  tem¬ 
perately  were  ignorant  that  they  are  temperate.  —But  1  do  not  think  fo, 
faid  he. — To  this  I  replied,  Did  vou  not  fay  a  little  before,  that  nothing 
hindered  but  that  artifFs  who  made  things  pertaining  to  others  might  be 
temperate  r — It  was  afferted  by  me,  laid  he.  But  what  then  r — Nothing. 
But  inform  me  whether  he  appears  to  you  to  be  a  phyfician,  who,  in  making 
anv  one  well,  does  that  which  is  advantageous  both  to  himfelf,  and  to  him 

whom  he  cures r — To  me  lie  docs. — Does  not  he,  therefore,  whoaCT  in  this 

manner, 
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manner,  act  well  ? — Yes.- — And  is  not  he  temperate  who  a£ts  well  > — He  is 
temperate. — Is  it  not  therefore  neceffary  that  a  phyfician  fhould  know  when 
he  cures  with  advantage,  and  when  not  ?  And  likewife  that  every  artifc 
fhould  know  when  he  will  be  benefited  by  the  work  which  he  does,  and 
when  not  ? — Perhaps  not,  faid  he. — Sometimes,  therefore,  I  replied,  when  a 
phyfician  ads  profitably,  or  noxioufly,  he  will  not  know  that  he  ads  in  this 
manner  ;  though,  according  to  your  dodrine,  when  he  ads  profitably,  he 
ads  temperately.  Or  do  you  not  fay  fo  ? — I  do  — Does  it  not  therefore 
feem,  I  replied,  that  fometimes,  w'hen  he  ads  profitably,  he  ads  tem¬ 
perately,  and  is  temperate,  but  is  himfelf  ignorant  that  he  is  tempe¬ 
rate  r  But  this,  faid  he,  Socrates,  can  never  take  place.  If  you  think  that 
this  neceffarily  follows  from  what  I  have  admitted  above,  I  will  readily  grant 
it  you.  For  I  fhall  not  be  afhamed  to  confefs,  that  fomething  has  been 
improperly  afferted,  rather  than  admit  that  the  man  who  is  ignorant  of  him¬ 
felf  is  temperate.  For  I  nearly  fay,  that  to  know  ourfelves,  is  temperance  ;  and 
I  agree  with  him  who  infcribed  this  precept  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
For  this  precept  appears  to  me  to  have  been  infcribed  as  a  falutation  of  Divinity, 
to  be  ufed  by  thofe  that  enter  the  temple,  inftead  of  hail l  So  that  this  infcrip- 
tion  does  not  diredly  fignify  joy,  or  imply  that  we  fhould  exhort  each  other  to 
rejoice,  but  rather,  to  be  temperate.  For  thus  the  God  fpeaks  to  thofe  that 
enter  the  temple  ;  and  addreffes  us  otherwife  than  men  are  wont  to  do,  as  he 
alfo  conceived,  in  my  opinion,  who  placed  this  infcription.  It  likewife  fays 
nothing  elfe  to  thofe  that  enter,  than  that  they  fhould  live  temperately.  But 
as  fpeaking  prophetically,  it  fays  this  in  a  more  enigmatic  manner.  For 
“  Know  thyfelf,”  is  the  fame  as  “  Be  temperate,”  as  both  the  writings  and 
I  affert.  But  perhaps  fome  one  may  think  it  has  a  different  meaning,  which 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  placed  thofe  pofterior 
infcriptions,  44  Nothing  too  much1”,  and  “A  furety  is  near  toforrow2.”  For 
they  thought  that  “  Know  thyfelf,”  was  advice,  and  not  an  addrefs  of  the 
Divinity  to  thof©  that  enter  the  temple.  Afterwards,  that  they  might  fufi- 
pend  advice  in  no  relpeCf  inferior  to  this,  they  placed  thefe  infcriptions. 
Hence,  Socrates,  that  for  the  fake  of  which  I  alfert  all  thefe  things  is  this, 
that  I  may  grant  you  all  that  has  been  faid  above.  For  perhaps  you  may 
have  faid  fomething  more  light  refpeding  them,  and  perhaps  this  may  be  the 
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cafe  with  myfelf;  but  we  have  not  advanced  any  thincr  clear.  However,  I 
now  wifh  to  give  you  the  reafon  of  this,  if  you  do  not  grant  that  temperance 
is  to  know  one’s  felf.  But,  1  replied,  O  Critias,  you  ad  by  me  as  if  I  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  I  knew  that  which  is  the  fubjed  of  your  inquiry.  But 
this  is  not  the  cafe.  For  I  always  inquire  in  conjunction  with  you,  refped- 
ing  that  which  is  propofed  to  be  confidered,  in  confequenee  of  being  myfelf 
ignorant.  I  am  confidering,  therefore,  whether  I  fhall  aifent  or  not.  But 
flop  till  I  have  confidered. — Confider  then,  he  replied. — I  anfwered,  I  do. 
For  if  to  know  a  certain  thing  is  temperance,  it  is  evident  that  temperance 
will  be  a  certain  fcience,  and  a  fcience  of  fomething.  Or  will  it  not? — •  - 
It  is,  he  replied,  and  of  itfelf. — Is  not  therefore,  I  laid,  medicine  the  fcience 
cf  that  which  is  healthy  ? — Entirely  fo.— If  then,  I  faid,  you  fhould  afk, 
fince  medicine  is  the  fcience  of  that  which  is  healthy,  of  what  advantage  it 
is  to  us,  and  what  it  accomplifhes,  I  fhould  reply  that  it  is  of  no  fmall  ad¬ 
vantage,  becaufe  it  procures  us  health,  the  effecting  of  which  is  beautiful, 
if  you  admit  this. —  I  do  admit  it. — If  therefore  you  fhould  again  afk  me, 
what  architedure  effeds,  which  is  the  fcience  of  building,  I  fhould  fay, 
houfes  ;  and  I  fhould  reply  in  a  fimilar  manner  with  refped  to  other  arts: 
it  is  requifite  therefore,  Critias,  fince  you  fay  that  temperance  is  the  fcience 
of  itlelf,  that  you  fhould  be  able  to  anfwer  him  whoafks  you,  what  beautiful 
work  temperance  effeds,  and  which  deferves  to  be  named.  Tell  me 
therefore  what  it  is? — But  Socrates,  faid  he,  you  do  not  interrogate  rightly. 
For  temperance  is  not  naturally  fimilar  to  other  fciences,  nor  are  other 
fciences  fimilar  to  other.  But  you  make  your  inquiry  as  if  they  were  fimilar. 
For  tell  me,  faid  he,  what  work  is  there  in  the  logiftic  *,  or  geometric  art, 
which  is  of  the  like  nature  with  a  houfe,  the  work  of  the  architectural  art, 
or  with  that  cf  a  garment,  which  is  the  work  of  the  weaving  art;  and  l'o 
in  many  other  fuch  particulars  belonging  to  the  feveral  arts.  Can  you  in 
thefe  exhibit  to  me  any  fuch  work  ?  But  you  cannot. — I  replied,  You  fpeak 
the  truth.  But  this  I  can  fhow  you,  of  what  each  of  thefe  fciences  is  the 
fcience,  and  which  is  fomething  different  from  that  fcience.  Thus,  for  iu- 

1  Logiftic  is  the  contemplation  of  things  numbered,  but  is  not  converfant  with  pure  numbers. 
Heme  it  confiders  any  one  fenfible  particular  as  the  monad,  and  that  which  is  numbered  as  num¬ 
ber  ;  a«  forinftance  three  things  as  the  triad,  and  ten  things  as  thcdecad.  It  is  nothing  elle  than 
vulgar  practical  arithmetic, 
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{lance,  the  logiftic  fcience  is  the  fcience  of  even  and  odd  multitude,  how 
they  fubfift  with  refpedl  to  themfelves  and  to  each  other.  Is  it  not  ? — En¬ 
tirely  fo,  he  replied. — x\re  not,  therefore,  the  even  and  the  odd  different 
from  the  logiftic  fcience: — Undoubtedly. — Staticks  alfo  is  the  fcience  of  the 
weight  of  a  heavier  and  lighter  body.  And  the  heavy  and  the  light  are  dif- 
ferent  from  flaticks  itfelf.  Do  you  admit  this  ? — I  do.— -Tell  me  then,  what 
-that  is  of  which  temperance  is  the  fcience,  and  which  is  different  from  tem¬ 
perance  itfelf: — This  very  thing,  Socrates,  faid  he,  which  yon  are  now  fe  ek¬ 
ing,  is  that  by  which  temperance  differs  from  all  other  fciences  :  but  you 
inquire  after  a  certain  fimilitude  of  it  to  other  fciences.  This  however  is  not 
the  cafe  :  for  all  other  fciences  are  fciences  of  fomething  different  from 
themfelves  ;  but  this  alone  is  both  the  fcience  of  other  fciences  and  of  itfelf. 
-And  of  thefe  things  you  ought  by  no  means  to  be  ignorant.  But  I  think 
that  you  do  the  very  thing  which  you  juft  now  denied  that  you  did  :  for 
you  attempt  to  confute  me,  and  difmifs  that  which  is  the  fubjefl  of  our  dif- 
courfe. — What  are  you  doing,  I  replied  ?  Do  you  think  that  if  I  fhould  en¬ 
deavour  to  confute  you,  I  fhould  do  it  on  any  other  account,  than  that  I 
might  difcover  the  meaning  of  what  I  affert,  as  I  am  fearful,  left  whilft  I 
think  myfelf  knowing,  when  at  the  fame  time  I  am  not,  I  fhould  be  un- 
confcious  of  my  ignorance  ?  And  now  I  fav  that  I  do  this,  viz.  confider  the 
difcourfe,  principally  indeed  for  my  own  lake,  but,  perhaps  alfo  for  the  fake 
of  my  other  friends.  Or  do  you  not  think  it  is  a  common  good,  for  the 
condition  of  every  thing  to  become  apparent  nearly  to  all  men  ? — Very  much 
fo,  he  replied,  Socrates. — Boldly  therefore,  faid  I,  O  blefled  man,  give  your 
opinion  in  anfwer  to  the  queftion,  difmiffing  the  confideration  whether  it 
is  Critias  or  Socrates  who  is  confuted  ;  but  attend  to  the  difcourfe  itlelf, 
confidering  what  will  be  the  confequence  when  either  of  us  is  confuted. — 1 
{hail  do  fo,  he  replied  :  for  you  appear  to  me  to  fpeak  well. — Inform  me 
therefore,  faid  I,  what  you  fay  refpedling  temperance. — I  fay  then,  he  re¬ 
plied,  that  this  alone,  of  all  other  fcience-,  is  both  the  fcience  of  itfelf  and 
of  other  fciences.  Will  it  therefore,  faid  I,  be  the  fcience  of  ignorance1, 
ft  nee  it  is  of  fcience: — Entirely  fo. — The  temperate  man  therefore  alone 

1  Socrates  afks  this,  becaufe  there  is  one  and  the  fame  fcience  of  contraries.  Thus  the 
-medicinal  fcience,  which  knows  health,  knows  alfo  difeafe. 
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will  know  himfelf,  and  will  be  able  to  explore  what  it  is  he  knows,  and 
what  it  is  he  does  not  know.  In  a  fimilar  manner  likewife  he  will  be  able 
to  confider  refpe&ing  others,  what  it  is  which  any  one  knows,  and  thinks  he 
knows;  and  what  it  is  which  he  himfelf  thinks  he  knows,  but  does  not  know. 
But  no  other  perfon  will  be  able  to  accomplifh  this.  Likewife  this  is  to  be 
temperate,  and  is  temperance,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves,  to  know  what 
we  know,  and  what  we  do  not  know.  Are  thefe  the  things  which  you  affertr — 
They  are,  he  replied. — Again  therefore,  faid  I,  the  third1  to  the  Saviour,  let 
us  confider  as  it  were  from  the  beginning.  In  the  jfirft  place,  whether  tl.i,  is 
poffible  or  not,  that  with  refpedl  to  what  a  man  knows,  and  does  not  know, 
he  mav  know  that  he  knows  and  does  not  know.  And,  in  the  next  place, 

if  this  is  poffible,  what  will  be  the  utility  of  it  to  us  who  know  it. _ It  is 

requifite,  faid  he,  to  confider  this. — Come  then,  faid  I,  Critias,  confider 
whether  you  have  any  clear  conceptions  refpedling  thefe  things.  For  I  am 
dubious,  and  I  will  tell  you  in  what. — By  all  means,  laid  he. — The  follow¬ 
ing  confequence  then,  I  replied,  will  enfue  (if  that  is  true  which  vou 
juft  now  affefted),  that  there  is  one  fcience  which  is  not  the  fcience  of  any 
thing  elfe  than  of  itfelf  and  other  fciences,  and  of  ignorance.  Will  not  this 
be  the  cafe  ? — Entirely  fo. — See  then,  my  friend,  how  abfurdlv  we  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fpeak.  For  if  you  confider  this  fame  thing  in  other  things,  it 
will,  I  think,  appear  to  you  to  be  impoffible. — How  and  where? — In  the 
following  particulars.  For  confider,  whether  it  appears  to  vou  that  there 
ip  a  certain  fight,  which  is  not  the  vifion  of  thofe  things  which  are  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  other  vifions,  but  is  the  vifion  of  itfelf  and  other  vifions,  and  is 
likewife  the  vifion  of  that  which  is  not  vifion  :  and  again,  in  a  fimilar  man¬ 
ner,  which  does  not  fee  any  colour,  though  it  is  fight,  but  fees  itfelf  and 
other  vifions.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  there  is  fuch  a  fight  as  this  ? — By 
Tupiter,  it  does  not. — What  then  ?  Can  there  be  an  auditory  fenfe,  which 
does  not  hear  any  found,  but  heais  itfelf,  and  other  hearings,  together  with 
a  privation  of  hearing  ? — Nor  yet  this. — In  fhort,  therefore,  confider  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  all  the  fenfes,  whether  it  appears  to  you  that  there  is  any  fenfe, 
which  perceives  other  fenfes  and  itfelf,  but  perceives  none  of  thofe  things 
which  $pe  the  objedfs  of  the  other  fenfes. — -This  does  not  appear  to. me  to 

\  4  :  l  . 

1  See  this  explained  in  the  Note?  on  the  ?hikhy»s- 
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be  the  cafe. — But  does  it  appear  to  you  that  there  is  any  defire,  which  is  the 
defire  of  no  pleafure,  but  is  the  defire  of  itfelf  and  of  other  defires  ? — It 
does  not. — Nor,  as  I  think,  is  there  any  will  which  wills  no  good,  but  alone 
wills  itfelf  and  other  wills. — There  is  not. — But  will  you  fay  that  there  is  a 
love  of  fuch  a  kind,  as  to  be  the  love  of  nothing  beautiful,  but  which  is 
the  love  of  itfelf  and  other  loves  ? — Not  I,  laid  he. — Do  you  conceive  then, 
that  there  is  any  fear  which  fears  itfelf  and  other  fears,  but  fears  nothing 
dreadful  ? — I  do  not,  laid  he. — But  is  there  any  opinion  which  opines  opinions 
and  itfelf,  but  which  forms  no  opinion  refpedling  thofe  things  which  are 
the  fubjedls  of  other  opinions  ? — By  no  means. — But  wre  fay,  as  it  feems, 
that  there  is  a  fcience  of  fuch  a  kind,  as  to  be  the  fcience  of  no  difcipline, 
but  which  is  the  fcience  of  itfelf  and  of  other  fciences. — We  do  fay  fo. — • 
Muft  it  not  therefore  be  wonderful  if  there  is  fuch  a  fcience  ?  For  we  do 
not  as  yet  ftrenuoufly  contend  that  there  is  not,  but  confider  if  there  is. — - 
Right. — Come  then,  is  this  fcience  the  fcience  of  fomething  ?  And  does 
it  pofiTefs  a  certain  power,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  be  the  fcience  of  fome¬ 
thing  ? — Entirely  fo. — And  muft  we  not  alfo  lav  that  the  greater  pofteffes  a 
certain  power,  by  which  it  is  greater  than  fomething  ? — We  muft. — Muft  it 
not  therefore  be  greater  than  fomething  lefier,  if  it  is  greater? — It  is  necel- 
fiirv. — If  therefore  we  fhould  find  fomething  greater,  which  is  greater  than 
things  greater,  and  than  itfelf,  but  which  is  not  greater  than  any  of  thofe 
things  than  which  other  things  are  greater,  would  it  not  follow  that  a  thing 
of  this  kind,  fince  it  is  greater  than  itfelf,  is  alfo  lefs  than  itfelf? — This  is 
perfectly  neceftary,  Socrates,  faid  he. — If  therefore  there  is  any  thing 
which  is  double  of  other  doubles,  and  of  itfelf,  it  will  be  double  of  other 
doubles,  and  of  itfelf,  in  confequence  of  being  half.  For  nothing 
can  be  double  of  any  thing  elfe  than  of  hall. — True. — But  being 
more  than  itlelf,  will  it  not  alfo  be  lefs  than  itfelf?  And  will  not  a  thing 
which  is  heavier  than,  be  alfo  lighter  than,  itfelf?  And  that  which  is 
older  than,  be  alfo  younger  than,  itfelf?  And  in  every  thing  elfe,  in  a 
fimiliar  manner,  will  it  not  follow,  that  whatever  has  a  power  of  its  own 
with  refpedt  to  itfelf,  tvill  alfo  poflfefs  that  effence  to  which  this  power  is 
related  ?  But  my  meaning  is  this :  Do  we  not  fay,  that  hearing  is 
nothing  elfe  than  a  hearing  of  found  ? — We  do  ? — If  therefore  it  could  hear 
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itfelf,  would  it  not  hear  in  confequence  of  itfelf  pofleffing  a  voice  ?  For 
otherwife  it  would  not  hear. — It  is  perfe&ly  neceflary  this  ffiould  be  the 
cafe. — Sight  likewife,  O  beft  of  men,  if  it  could  itfelf  fee  itfelf,  mull  necef- 
farily  poffefs  a  certain  colour.  For  without  colour,  light  would  never 
be  able  to  perceive  any  thing. — It  would  not. — You  fee  therefore,  O  Critias, 
that  the  particulars  which  we  have  difcuffed,  appear  to  us  to  be  partly 
altogether  impoffible,  and  partly  dubious  in  the  extreme,  whether  they  pof¬ 
fefs  a  power  of  their  own  with  refpedt  to  themfelves.  For  it  is  perfectly 
impoflible  that  this  can  be  the  cafe  with  magnitude,  multitude,  and  other 
things  of  this  kind.  Or  is  it  not  ? — Entirely  fo. — Again,  that  hearing  hears 
itfelf,  and  fight  fees  itfelf,  and  that  motion  moves  itfelf,  and  heat  burns 
itfelf,  and  all  other  fuch  like  afiTertions,  may  be  not  credited  by  fome,  but 
may  perhaps  be  believed  by  others.  But  there  is  occafion,  my  friend,  for 
fome  great  man,  who  may  be  able  to  fhow  fufficiently,  by  a  divifion  through 
all  things,  whether  nothing  except  fcience  naturally  poffieffies  a  power 
of  its  own  with  refpedt  to  itfelf,  and  not  a  power  only  over  fomething 
elfe  ;  or  whether  this  is  the  cafe  with  fome  things,  and  not  with  others  : 
and  again,  if  there  are  certain  things  which  poffefs  a  power  with  refpeft 
to  themfelves,  whether  the  fcience  which  we  fay  is  temperance,  ranks  in 
the  number  of  thefe.  For  I  do  not  believe  myfelf  fufficient  for  the  dilcuffion 
of  thefe  particulars  :  on  which  account  I  am  not  able  firenuoufly  to 
affirm,  whether  it  is  poffible  there  can  be  a  fcience  of  fcience.  Nor  if  there 
is,  could  I  admit  that  temperance  is  this  fcience,  till  I  had  confidered 
whether,  being  fuch,  it  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  us,  or  not.  For  I  pro- 
phefy  that  temperance  is  fomething  advantageous  and  good.  Do  you  there¬ 
fore*  O  fon  of  Callaefchrus,  (fince  you  affert  that  temperance  is  this  fcience 
of  fcience,  and  likewife  of  ignorance,)  in  the  firft  place  evince  this,  that  it 
is  poffible  for  you  to  prove  that  which  I  have  juft  now  mentioned  ;  and 
in  the  next  place,  in  addition  to  its  being  poffible,  (how  that  it  is  profitable  : 
and  thus  perhaps  you  will  fatisfy  me  that  what  you  have  faid  refpedting 
temperance  is  right. — But,  Critias,  when  he  had  heard  thefe  things,  and 
faw  that  I  was  dubious,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  that  look  directly  at 
others  who  are  gaping,  gape  themfelves,  fo  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  involved 
in  doubt,  in  confequence  of  my  doubting.  However,  being  very  much 
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celebrated,  he  was  afhamed  of  thofe  that  were  prefent  ;  and  was  neither 
willing  to  grant  me  that  he  was  incapable  of  deciding  the  queftion  which 
I  propofed  to  him,  nor  jet  did  he  affert  any  thing  perfpicuons,  but  concealed 
his  perplexity.  But  I,  that  the  difeourfe  might  proceed,  faid,  If  it  is  agree¬ 
able  to  you,  Critias,  we  will  now  grant  this,  that  it  is  poffible  there  may  be 
a  fcience  of  fcience.  But  again,  let  us  confider  whether  it  is  fo  or  not. 
If  therefore  this  is  in  the  higheft  degree  poffible,  why  is  it  more  poffible  to 
know  what  any  one  knows,  and  w'hat  he  does  not  know  ?  For  we  fay 

that  this  is  for  a  man  to  know  himfelf,  and  to  be  temperate.  Or  do  we  not  ? _ _ 

Entirely  fo,  he  replied,  and  this  happens  in  a  certain  refpedt  to  be  the  cafe, 
Socrates.  For  if  any  one  poffeffes  that  fcience  which  knows  itfelf,  he  will 
be  fuch  as  that  is  which  he  poffeffes.  Juft  as  when  any  one  poffeffes 
fwiftnefs,  he  is.fwift;  when  he  poffeffes  beauty,  is  beautiful;  and  when 
knowledge,  is  knowing.  But  when  any  one  poffeffes  a  knowledge  of  him¬ 
felf,  he  will  then  become  himfelf  knowing  himfelf. — To  this  I  replied,  I 
was  not  dubious,  that  when  any  one  poffeffes  the  knowledge  of  himfelf,  he 
then  knows  himfelf;  but  I  was  doubtful,  what  neceffity  compels  the  man 
who  poffeffes  this  knowledge  to  know  what  he  knows,  and  what  he  does 
not  know. — Becaufe,  Socrates,  this  is  the  fame  with  that. — Perhaps  fo,  I 
replied  ;  but  I  feem  to  be  always  fimilarly  affedled.  For  again,  I  do  not  under- 
ffand  how  it  is  the  fame  thing  for  a  man  to  know  what  he  knows,  and  to 
know  what  he  does  not  know. — How  do  you  mean  r  faid  he. — Thus,  I  replied. 
Since  there  is  a  fcience  of  fcience,  will  this  fcience  be  able  to  divide  any  fur¬ 
ther  than  this,  that  of  thefe  things  this  is  fcience,  and  that  is  ignorance  ? — It 
will  not  ;  but  thus  far  alone. — Is  the  fcience  therefore,  and  ignorance  of  that 
which  is  healthful,  the  fame  with  the  fcience  and  ignorance  of  the  juft  ? — By 
no  means.' — But  I  think  that  the  one  is  a  medicinal,  and  the  other  a  political 
fcience  ;  and  that  the  fcience  of  fcience  is  nothing  elfethan  fcience. — Undoubt¬ 
edly. — He  therefore  who  has  not  a  fcientific  knowledge  of  the  healthy  and  the 
juft,  but  alone  knows  fcience,  as  alone  poffeffing  fcience  of  this,  fuch  a  one 
will  know  that  he  knows,  and  that  he  pofTeffes  a  certain  fcience,  both  with 
refpedt  to  himfelf  and  other  things.  Or  will  he  not? — Yes. — But  how 
will  he  know  that  he  knows  through  this  fcience  ?  For  he  knows  the 
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healthful  through  the  medicinal  fcience,  and  not  through  temperance  ;  the 
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harmonic  through  the  mufical  fcience,  anJ  not  through  temperance;  and 
that  which  pertains  to  building  through  the  archi  edlural  fcience,  and  not 
through  temperance  ;  and  fo  in  every  thing  elfe.  Is  it  not  fo  ? — So  it  ap¬ 
pears. — But  how  can  temperance,  if  it  is  the  fcience  of  fciences,  know  that 
it  knows  the  falubrious,  or  that  which  pertains  to  building  ? — It  cannot  by 
any  means. — Being  therefore  ignorant  of  this,  it  will  not  know  that  which 
it  kn  ows,  but  will  alone  know  that  it  knows. — So  it  feems. — To  know 
therefore  that  which  we  know,  and  that  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  will  not 
be  to  be  temperate,  nor  yet  will  be  temperance,  but  as  it  feems  this  will  con- 
fid:  alone  in  knowing  that  we  know,  and  that  we  do  not  know. — It  appears 
fo. — Hence,  he  who  poffeffes  this  fcience  of  fciences,  will  not  be  able  to  ex¬ 
amine  another,  who  profefles  to  have  a  fcientific  knowledge,  whether  he 
knows  fcientifically  or  not  that  which  he  fays  he  knows  ;  but  as  it  feems  he 
will  alone  know  this,  that  he  poffeffes  a  certain  fcience,  but  temperance  will 
not  enable  him  to  know  the  object  of  this  fcience. — It  does  not  appear  that 
it  will. — Neither  therefore  will  he  be  able  to  diflinguifh  one  who  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  a  phyfician,  but  is  not,  from  one  who  is  a  true  phyfician,  nor  any 
other  who  is  from  one  who  is  not  endued  with  fcientific  knowledge.  But 
let  us  thus  confider  ;  if  a  temperate  man,  or  any  other  perfon,  intends  to 
difcover  a  true  and  a  falfe  phyfician,  will  he  not  a£t  as  follows?  He  will 
not  difcourfe  with  him  refpefting  the  medicinal  fcience  :  for,,  as  we  have 
faid,  a  phyfician  attends  to  nothing  elfe  than  the  healthy  and  the  difeafed,  the 
falubrious  and  the  noxious.  Is  it  not  fo  ? — It  is. — But  he  knows  nothing 
refpefling  fcience  ;  for  this  we  have  attributed  to  temperance  alone.  —  We 
have. — The  phyfician  therefore  will  not  know  any  thing  about  medicine, 
fince  medicine  is  a  fcience. — True.  —  And  the  temperate  man  will  know  that 
he  poffeffes  a  certain  fcience  ;  but  it  is  necefifary  that  of  this  fcience  the  phy¬ 
fician  fhould  make  trial  ;  and  to  know  what  this  fcience  is  muff  be  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  fome  other  perfon.  Or  is  not  every  fcience  defined  by  this,  not  only 
that  it  is  a  fcience,  but  by  afcertaining  what  fcience  it  is,  and  what  are  its 
cbje&s  ? — Yes. — The  medicinal  fcience,  therefore,  is  defined  to  be  different 
from  other  fciences  in  this,  that  it  is  the  fcience  of  the  falubrious  and  the 
noxious. — It  is. — Is  it  not  therefore  neceffary,  that  he  who  wifhes  to  con¬ 
fider  the  medicinal  fcience,  fhould  confider  the  fubje&s  with  which  it  is  con- 
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verfant  ?  For  it  is  not  proper  to  contemplate  it  in  things  external,  with 
which  it  is  not  converfant. — Certainly  not. — He  therefore  who  contem¬ 
plates  rightly,  will  contemplate  a  phyfician,  fo  far  as  he  is  a  phyfician,  in 
things  falubrious  and  noxious. — So  it  feems. — In  words  and  adlions  there¬ 
fore,  will  not  fuch  a  one  confider  whether  what  is  aflerted  is  true,  and 
whether  what  is  done  is  done  rightly? — It  is  neceflary. — But  can  any  one 
accomplish  this  without  the  medicinal  fcience  r — Certainly  not. — Nor  yet 
can  any  other,  as  it  feems,  except  the  phyfician  ;  nor  can  this  be  accomplished 
by  the  temperate  man.  For,  befides  being  temperate,  he  would  be  a 
phyfician. — True. — More  than  any  thing  therefore  will  it  follow,  if  temper¬ 
ance  is  alone  the  fcience  of  fcience,  and  the  fcience  of  ignorance,  that  neither 
can  he  who  knows  the  medical  art,  nor  he  who  does  not,  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  real  or  pretended  phyfician,  or  one  who  thinks  he  is  a  phyfician, 
nor  can  any  other  perfon  who  is  knowing  in  any  thing  whatever,  be  able  to 
accomplish  this,  except  him  who  profeffes  the  fame  art,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
other  artifbs.- — It  appears  fo,  faid  he. — What  further  utility  then,  Critias, 
Shall  we  derive  from  temperance,  if  it  is  fuch  as  we  have  aflerted  it  to  be  ? 
For  if,  as  we  fuppofed  in  the  beginning,  the  temperate  man  knows  that  which 
he  knows,  and  that  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  knowing  with  refpecl  to  the 
former  that  he  knows,  and  with  refpecl  to  the  latter  that  he  does  not  know, 
and  is  able  to  contemplate  another  perfon  who  is  affefted  in  the  very  Same 
manner, — -if  this  be  the  cafe,  we  mufl  fay  that  we  derive  a  great  advantage 
from  being  temperate.  For  both  we  who  poflefs  temperance,  and  all  fuch 
as  are  governed  by  us,  Shall  pafs  through  life  without  guilt ;  fince  we  Shall 
neither  ourfelves  endeavour  to  do  anv  thing  which  we  do  not  know,  but 
finding  out  Skilful  perfons,  commit  it  to  their  care,  nor  Shall  we  allow  thofe 
that  are  in  fubjedlion  to  us  to  do  any  thing  elfe  than  what  they  will  do  well, 
but  this  will  be  that  of  which  they  poflefs  a  Scientific  knowledge.  And  thus 
through  temperance  we  Shall  govern  our  families  in  a  proper  maimer,  well 
adminifter  the  affairs  of  cities,  and  every  thing  elfe  which  is  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  temperance.  For  erroneous  conduct  being  taken  away,  and 
redlitude  being  the  leader  in  every  adlion,  it  is  neceflary  that  men  with  thefe 
qualifications  Should  a<5l  beautifully  and  well ;  and  that  thofe  that  a6l  well 
Should  be  happy.  Should  we  not,  O  Critias,  Speak  in  this  manner  refpefling 
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temperance  ;  averting,  bow  great  a  good  it  is  to  know  what  any  one 
knows,  and  what  he  does  not  know  ? — Entirely  fo,  he  replied. — But  now, 
ia id  I,  you  fee  that  no  fuch  leience  has  appeared  to  us  any  where. — I  do 
fee  it,  he  replied. — Has  not  therefore,  fa  id  I,  temperance,  which  we  have  now 
found  to  be  that  which  knows  both  fcience  and  the  privation  of  fcience, 
this  good,  that  he  who  poffeffes  it  will  eafily  learn  whatever  elfe  he  may 
attempt  to  learn,  and  all  things  will  appear  to  him  in  a  clearer  point  of 
view?  Will  not  this  likewife  follow  from  his  looking  to  fcience  in  what¬ 
ever  he  learns  ?  And  will  he  not  examine  others  better,  reipeCting  things 
which  he  has  learned  ?  And  mud;  not  thofe  who  examine  others  without 
this,  do  it  in  a  more  imbecile  and  unbecoming  manner  ?  Are  thefe  the  privi¬ 
leges,  my  friend,  which  we  enjoy  through  the  pofleffion  of  temperance  ? 
But  at  the  fame  time,  do  we  look  to  fomething  greater,  and  require  tem¬ 
perance  to  be  greater  than  it  really  is  ? — Perhaps,  faid  he,  this  is  the  cafe. — - 
Perhaps  fo,  I  replied.  And  perhaps  too  we  have  inveftigated  nothing  pro¬ 
fitable.  But  I  conjecture  this  from  hence,  that  certain  abfurd  confequences 
appear  to  me  to  enfue  refpeCting  temperance,  if  it  is  fuch  as  we  have  defined 
it  to  be.  For  let  ns  fee,  if  you  pleafe  admitting  that  it  is  poflible  to  have  a 
fcientific  knowledge  of  fcience  ;  and  let  us  not  deprive  temperance  of  the 
power  of  knowing  what  it  knows,  and  what  it  does  not  know,  which  we 
afcribed  to  it  at  firff,  but  let  us  confer  upon  it  this  power.  And,  admitting  all 
thefe  particulars,  let  us  Bill  more  diligently  confider,  if  being  fuch  it  will 
benefit  us  at  prefent.  For  what  we  juft  now  faid,  I  mean  that  temperance 
would  be  a  great  good,  if  it  were  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  govern  families  and 
cities,  does  not  appear  to  me,  O  Critias,  to  have  been  properly  granted. — How 
fo,  he  replied. — Becaufe,  faid  I,  we  eafily  admitted,  that  it  would  be  a  great 
good  to  mankind,  if  each  of  us  performed  thofe  things  which  we  knew,  and 
committed  to  others  endued  with  knowledge  the  management  of  things  of 
which  we  are  ignorant. — Did  we  not  then,  faid  he,  do  right  in  affenting  to 
thefe  things  ? — It  appears  to  me,  I  replied,  that  we  did  not. — You  really  fpeak 
abfurdly,  faid  he,  Socrates. — By  the  dog,  faid  I,  thus  it  appears  to  me.  And 
juft  now  looking  at  thefe  things,  I  faid,  that  they  feemed  to  me  to  be  abfurd, 
and  that  I  was  afraid  we  had  not  rightly  confidered  them.  For  in  reality, 
if  temperance  is  fuch  as  we  have  deferibed  it,  it  does  not  appear  evident  to 
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me,  what  good  it  will  produce  for  us. — Inform  me,  fuid  he,  how  this  is, 
that  we  alfo  may  know  what  you  fay. — I  think,  I  replied,  that  I  am  trifling  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  neceffary  to  consider  that  which  prefents  itfelf  to 
our  view,  and  jjot  rafhiy  omit  it,  if  any  one  pays  to  it  the  fmallefl:  degree  of 
attention. — You  fpeak  well,  ,faid  he. — Hear  then,  I  replied,  my  dream, 
whether  it  has  paffed  through  the  gate  of  horn  i,  or  through  that  of  ivoiy. 
For  if  temperance  fhould  govern  us,  being  fuch  as  we  have  now  defined  it 
to  be,  it  would  indeed  ad  fcientifically  ;  nor  would  he  who  aflferts  himfelf 
to  be  a  pilot,  when  he  is  not,  deceive  us  ;  nor  would  a  phyfician,  nor  a 
general  of  an  army,  nor  any  other  who  pretends  to  know  that  which  he  does 
not  know,  elude  our  penetration.  But  from  thefe  things  thus  fubuhin^, 
lomething  elfe  would  happen  to  us  ;  for  our  bodies  would  be  more  health¬ 
ful  than  they  are  at  prefent,  and  we  fhould  be  preferved  in  the  perils  of  the 
fea  and  war.  We  fhould  likewife  poffefs  all  our  veflels  and  inftruments, 
together  with  our  garments,  fhoes,  and  all  the  conveniences  and  neceffaries 
of  life,  more  artificially  conffruded  than  at  prefent,  becaufe  we  fhould  em¬ 
ploy  true  artiffs.  If  alio  you  are  willing  we  fhould  grant  that  prophecy  is  the 
fcience  of  that  which  is  future,  and  that  temperance  prefiding  over  it, 
avoids  arrogant  diviners,  but  choofes  true  prophets  for  the  predidion  of 
future  events,  I  fhould  affirm  that  the  human  race,  furnifhed  with  this,  would 
ad  and  live  fcientifically.  For  temperance  being  our  guard,  it  will  not 
fuffer  ignorance  interfering  to  cooperate  with  us.  But  that  we  fhall  ad 
well  and  be  happy,  in  confeo.uence  of  ading  fcientifically,  this,  friend  Critias, 
I  am  not  yet  able  to  underffand. — But  indeed,  he  replied,  you  will  not  eafily 
find  any  other  end  of  ading  well,  if  you  delpife  ading  fcientifically. — In- 

T  .Socrates  here  alludes  to  Horner’s  well-known  ekfcription  of  the  two  gates  of  dreams,  of  which 
£he  following  explanation  is  given  bv  Porphyry,  as  preferved  by  Macrobins  in  Sonin.  Seip.  cap.  3. 
“  All  truth,  fays  he,  is  latent  ;  but  this  ihc  foul  fopietimes  beholds,  when  fhe  is  a  little  liberated 
by  deep  from  tlte  employments  of  the  body.  And  fometimes  fhe  extends  her  fight,  but  never 
perfectly  reaches  the  objedf  of  Jier  vifion.  Hence  when  fhe  beholds,  the  does  not  fee  it  with  a 
free  and  direct  light,  but  through  an  intervening  veil,  which  the  folds  of  darkening  nature 
draw  over  her  eye.  1  his  veil,  when  in  deep  it  admits  the  fight  to  extend  as  far  as  to  truth,  is 
faid  to  be  of  horn,  whofe  nature  is  fuch,  from  its  tenuity,  that  it  is  pervious  to  the  fight.  But  when 
it  dulls  the  fight  apd  repels  it  from  the  vifion  of  truth,  it  is  faid  to  he  of  ivory,  which  is  a  body  fo 
pagurally  denfe,  tflat,  however  thin  it  ri)ay  be  (craped,  it  cannot  be  penetrated  by  the  vifual  rays.” 
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ftruct  me  therefore  more  particularly,  I  laid,  what  kind  of  fcientific  adlioti 
you  mean.  Is  it  that  ofcutting  leather  ?— It  is  not,  by  Jupiter. — Is  it  that 
of  a  brazier? — By  no  means. — Is  it  that  of  a  wool-worker,  or  a  turner,  or 
any  fuch  like  artifts  ? — It  is  not. — We  muft  therefore,  I  replied,  ho  longer 
perfift  in  the  affertion,  that  he  is  happy  who  lives  fcientifically.  For  thefe 
artifts,  though  they  live  fcientifically,  are  not  acknowledged  by  you  to  be 
happy  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  happy  man  Ihould  be  ranked  among 
certain  perfons  that  live  fcientifically.  And  perhaps  you  will  aflert  the 
happy  man  to  be  him  whom  I  juft  now  mentioned,  I  mean  the  diviner,  who 
knows  all  future  events.  Do  you  fpeak  of  this,  or  of  any  other  charac¬ 
ter  ? — Of  this,  faid  he,  and  another. — What  other?  I  replied.  Do  you  fpeak 
of  the  man  who,  befides  knowing  future  events,  knows  every  thing  paft  and 
prefent,  and  is  not  ignorant  of  any  thing  ?  For  let  us  admit  that  there  is 
fuch  a  man  :  for  I  think  you  will  not  fay  that  any  one  lives  more  fcienti¬ 
fically  than  this  man. — Certainly  not. — But  this  alfo  fhould  be  added,  Which 
of  the  fciences  makes  him  happy  ?  Or  do  all  the  fciences  fimilarly  produce 
this  efFedt  ? — By  no  means,  faid  he.^ — But  which  moft  eminently  accomplices 
this?  Is  it  that  by  which  a  man  knows  things  paft,  prefent,  and  to  come  ? 
And  will  it  therefore  be  the  fcience  of  chefs  ? — But  why  of  chefs  ?  he  re¬ 
plied. — Will  it  then  be  the  logiftic  fcience? — By  no  means. — Shall  we  fay 
it  is  the  fcience  by  which  health  is  procured. — Rather  fo,  faid  he. — But  is  it, 
I  replied,  efpecially  that  fcience  by  which  we  know  fome  particular  thing  ? — 
It  is  that,  faid  he,  by  which  we  know  good  and  evil. — O  vile  man,  I  replied, 
fome  time  fince  you  drew  me  round  in  a  circle,  concealing  from  me  that  to 
a£t  well,  and  be  happy,  did  not  confift  in  living  fcientifically,  and  were  not 
produced  by  the  pofifeffion  of  all  the  other  fciences,  but  are  effedled  by  one 
fcience  alone,  which  enables  us  to  know  good  and  evil.  A.nd  if,  O  Critias, 
you  were  willing  to  take  away  this  fcience  from  the  other  fciences,  would 
the  medicinal  fcience  no  left  produce  health,  that  of  the  leather-worker 
(hoes,  that  of  the  weaver  garments  ?  And  would  the  pilot’s  art  no  left  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  perifhing  in  the  fea,  and  the  military  fcience  from  being  killed 
in  battle  ? — No  left,  faid  he. — But,  friend  Critias,  this  fcience,  by  which  we 
know  good  and  evil,  being  taken  awav.  each  of  thefe  other  fciences  will  no 
longer  operate  beneficially. — True.— But  this  fcience,  as  it  feems,  is  not  tem¬ 
perance,  but  that,  the  employment  of  which  is  to  benefit  us ;  for  it  is  not 
vol.  v.  2  M  the 
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the  fcience  of  fciences,  and  their  privations,  but  it  is  the  fcience  of  good  And 
evil.  So  that  if  temperance  is  beneficial,  it  will  be  ufeful  to  us  in  fome 
other  refpeCt. — But,  he  replied,  is  not  temperance  then  beneficial?  For  if 
temperance  is  the  fcience  of  fciences,  and  prefides  over  other  fciences,  it  will 
alfo  benefit  us  by  ruling  over  this  fcience  which  is  converfant  with  the  good. 
—But  will  temperance,  I  replied,  give  us  health,  and  not  the  medicinal 
fcience  ?  And  will  this  efied:  all  that  the  other  arts  effed,  fo  that  each  of 
thefe  will  no  longer  accomplifh  its  proper  work?  Or  did  we  not  fome  time 
fince  teffify  that  temperance  is  the  fcience  of  fcience,  and  ignorance  alone, 
but  of  nothing  elfe  ?  Is  it  not  fo  ? — So  it  appears. — It  is  not  therefore  the 
artificer  of  health. — Clearly  not.- — For  health  is  the  produdion  of  another 
art.  Is  it  not  ? — It  is. — Hence,  my  friend,  temperance  is  not  the  artificer  of 
utility  :  for  we  attributed  this  effed  to  another  art.  Did  we  not  ? — Entirely 
fo. — How  therefore  will  temperance  be  beneficial,  fince  it  is  the  artificer  of 
no  utility. — By  no  means,  Socrates,  as  it  feems. — Do  you  not  fee,  therefore, 
Critias,  that  1  was  very  properly  afraid  fome  time  fince,  and  that  I  juflly 
accufed  myfelf,  becaufe  I  beheld  nothing  ufeful  refpeding  temperance  ?  For 
that  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  moil:  beautiful  of  all  things,  would 
not  have  appeared  to  us  to  be  ufelefs,  if  I  were  myfelf  in  any  refped  ufeful 
for  the  purpofe  of  proper  inveftigation.  But  now  we  are  every  way  van- 
quifhed,  and  by  no  means  able  to  difeover  with  what  defign  the  legiflatcr 
inilituted  this  name  temperance  ;  although  we  have  granted  many  things 
which  by  no  means  followed  from  our  difeourfe.  For  we  admitted,  that 
there  is  a  fcience  of  fcience,  though  our  difeourfe  neither  fufiers  nor  affirms 
this.  We  likewife  granted  that  the  works  of  other  fciences  were  known 
by  this  fcience,  though  neither  did  our  difeourfe  fuffier  this,  in  order  that  we 
might  define  a  temperate  man  to  be  one  who  knows  that  he  knows  the 
things  which  he  knows,  and  who  likewife  knows  that  he  does  not  know  the 
things  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  This  indeed  we  granted  in  a  manner  per¬ 
fectly  magnificent,  not  confidering  that  it  is  impofiible,  after  a  manner,  for 
a  man  to  know  that  which  he  in  no  refped  knows.  For  we  agreed  that  he 
who  is  ignorant  of  any  thing  may  know  1  that  he  is  ignorant  of  that 

thing, 

5  He  who  is  pacing  from  twofold  ignorance,  or  the  being  ignorant  that  he  is  ignorant,  to 
knowledge,  fubfifis  in  a  middle  condition  between  ignorance  and  knowledge.  Accurately  fpeak- 
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thing,  though  in  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  which  appears  more  irrational 
than  this  aflertion.  But  at  the  fame  time,  fo  filly  were  we,  though  not 
obflinate  in  the  purfuit  of  this  inquiry,  that  we  were  not  rendered  in  any 
refpeft  more  able  to  difcover  the  truth.  Indeed,  fo  ridiculous  was  our  in- 
veftigation,  that  what  we  had  formerly  acknowledged,  and  mutually  deviled 
to  be  temperance,  this  in  a  very  infolent  manner  has  appeared  to  us  to  b.: 
ufelefs.  On  my  own  account,  therefore,  I  am  lefs  indignant  ;  but  for  your  fake 
I  replied,  O  Charmides,  I  am  very  indignant,  if  you  who  are  fo  beautiful  in 
your  body,  and  moft  temperate  with  relpefl  to  your  foul,  derive  no  advan¬ 
tage  from  this  temperance,  and  are  not  in  any  refpeft  benefited  in  life  by 
its  prefence.  But  I  am  ftill  more  indignant  for  the  fake  of  the  incantation, 
which  I  learned  from  a  Thracian,  if  being  a  thing  of  no  worth,  I  have 
bellowed  fo  much  labour  in  learning  it  to  no  purpofe.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
by  any  means  think  that  this  is  the  cafe,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  I  am  a 
bad  inveftigator.  For  I  confider  temperance  as  a  certain  mighty  good;  and 
I  am  perfuaded,  that  if  you  polfefs  it,  you  are  blejjed.  But  fee  if  you  do 
polfefs  it,  and  do  not  in  any  refpefl  require  the  incantation.  For  if  you 
polfefs  it,  I  fhall  rather  advife  you  to  confider  me  as  a  trifler,  and  one  who 
is  incapable  of  inveftigating  by  difcourfe  ;  but  I  fhall  advife  you  to  confider 
vourfelf  happy  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  temperance  which  you  polfefs. 

And,  O  Charmides -  But,  by  Jupiter,  Socrates,  faid  he,  I  do  not  know 

whether  I  polfefs  it,  or  not.  For  how  can  I  know  that,  the  nature  of  which  you, 
.as  you  fay,  are  unable  to  difcover  ?  I,  indeed,  am  not  very  much  perfuaded  by 
you,  and  I  confider  myfelf,  Socrates,  to  be  greatly  in  want  of  the  incantation. 
I  likewife  am  of  opinion,  fo  far  as  pertains  to  myfelf,  that  nothing  hinders  me 
from  being  daily  enchanted  by  you,  as  long  as  you  fhall  think  it  necelfary. — 
Be  it  fo,  faid  Critias  :  but,  O  Charmides,  if  you  aft  in  this  manner,  it  will  be 
to  me  as  an  argument  that  you  are  temperate,  becaule  you  will  prefent  your- 
felf  to  Socrates  to  be  enchanted,  and  will  not  defert  him  for  any  occafion, 
whether  great  or  fmall. — I  fhall  follow,  faid  he,  and  not  defert  him.  Fori 
fhould  afl  in  a  dire  manner,  if  I  were  not  perfuaded  by  you  who  are  my  tutor, 

ing,  therefore,  he  does  not  know  that  he  is  ignorant,  but  may  be  laid  to  have  a  confuted  con- 
fcioufnefs,  or  a  dreaming  perception,  that  he  is  fo.  This  is  the  key  to  the  profound  meaning  of 
.Socrates  when  he  faid  that  he  knew  that  he  knew  nothing,  which  I  have  explained  in  a  note  on 
the  Apoplogy,  and  elfewhere. 

and 
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and  did  not  do  what  you  order. — But,  faid  Critias,  I  do  order  you. — I  (Rail, 
therefore,  a£t  in  this  manner,  Charmides  replied,  beginning  from  this  very 
day. — But  what  are  thefe,  I  replied,  deliberating  about  ? — Nothing,  faid 
Charmides:  but  we  have  determined  to  a£t  in  this  manner. — You  have 
employed  violence,  therefore,  faid  I,  and  do  not  permit  me  to  interrogate. — - 
Conhder  me  as  having  ufed  force,  faid  he,  fince  Critias  commands  me  to 
adopt  this  mode  of  conduct.  Befides  this,  do  you  alfo  confult  what  you  are 
to  do.— But,  I  replied,  there  is  no  place  left  for  confultation  :  for  no  man 
is  able  to  oppofe  you,  when  you  are  endeavouring  and  compelling  to  do  any 
thing.—  Do  not  you,  therefore,  refift,  faid  he. — I  fhall  not  indeed,  faid  I, 
oppofe  you. 


THE  END  OF  THE  CHARMIDES. 
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In  this  Dialogue  Hippias  the  fophift  bears  the  h igheft  of  the  two  fub-- 
ordinate  parts  or  characters  :  from  him  therefore  it  derives  its  name  1  ;  and 
the  brevity  of  it,  in  comparifon  with  the  other  between  Socrates  and  the 
fame  fopbift,  has  occafioned  it  to  be  called  The  LefTer  Hippias. — The  title 
prefixed  to  it  in  all  the  editions  of  Plato,  which  is  this,  n rspi  Concerning 

Lying,  or  untruth,  is  apparently  defective  ;  becaufe  it  expreffes  only  part  of 
the  fubjedt :  unlefsthe  word  lying  be  there  taken  in  the  fenfe  put  upon  it  by  a 
late  writer  2,fo  as  to  relate  to  every  part  of  human  conduit.  But  this  being 
not  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  we  have  ventured  to  change  the  title  ; 
and  to  affign  fuch  a  one  as,  we  think,  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  fubjedt ; 
and,  in  as  few  words  as  are  requifite  to  fome  degree  of  clearnefs,  fhows  the 
nature  of  it.  For  in  this  Dialogue  is  argued  a  point  which,  has  been  long 

1  See  the  latter  part  of  the  Prologue. — S, 

s  Mr.  Wollafton  in  his  Religion  of  Nature  delineated  :  where  that  very  ingenious  and  learned 
man  makes  error,  or  deviation  from  reilitude  in  moral  actions,  to  confift  in  ailing  a  lie;  that 
is,  in  ailing  as  if  the  nature  of  that  perfon  or  thing,  whom  or  which  our  ailion  concerns,  were 
different  from  what  it  is :  which  in  plain  Englifh,  and  agreeably  to  the  language  of  the  Platonifts, 
is  the  fame  thing  as  ailing  with  incongruity  and  impropriety;  or,  as  the  Stoics  love  to  exprefe 
themfelves,  ailing  contrary  to  nature,  our  own,  and  that  of  other  things. — S. 

the 
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the  fubjefl  of  much  controverfy,  “  whether  error  in  the  will  depends  on 
error  in  judgment.”  Socrates  takes  the  affirmative  fide  of  the  quef. 
tion  :  and  his  end  in  fo  doing  is  to  prove  the  neceffity  of  informing  the 
•underfianding  in  moral  truths,  that  is,  of  acquiring  moral  fcience  ;  together 
with  the  neceffity  of  maintaining  the  governing  part  within  us  in  full  power 
over  that  which  is  inferior,  that  is,  of  acquiring  habits  of  virtue  :  through  want 
of  which  fcience,  and  of  which  power  or  virtue,  the  philofopher  infinuates, 
that  man  is  either  led  blindly  or  impelled  inevitably  into  evil.  This  defign 
is  executed  in  three  parts.  The  firffi  is  concerning  words :  in  which  it 
appears,  from  indudlional  reafoning,  that  all  untruth  is  owing  either  to  fome 
ignorance  in  the  mind,  that  is,  want  of  knowledge  in  thofe  things  which 
are  the  fubjedls  of  our  affirmation  or  negation,  or  to  fome  paffion  of  the  foul, 
defire  of  glory,  for  inftance,  prompting  us  to  fpeak  either  deliberately  and 
with  defign,  like  Hippias,  or  inadvertently  and  raffily,  like  Achilles,  untruths 
or  lies.  The  fecond  part  is  concerning  a&ions ;  and  proceeds  in  the  fame 
way  of  reafoning  by  indudlion,  to  prove  that  all  error  in  adting  arifes  either 
from  ignorance  or  weaknefs  ;  feeing  that  in  every  adlion,  merely  corporeal, 
and  alfo  in  the  energies  or  works  of  every  art,  when  faults  are  committed, 
fuch  as  are  blamable,  the  caufe  of  this  is  either  defedt  of  fkill  to  defign  well, 
or  defecf  of  ability  to  execute.  In  the  lafb  part,  by  much  the  fhorteft,  but 
for  which  the  other  two  are  intended  by  Plato,  according  to  his  ufual  man¬ 
ner,  merely  to  prepare  us,  the  reafoning  is  analytical;  and  proves,  that  in 
difhoneft  or  bad  men  the  underfianding  is  either  unenlightened  by  fcience, 
or  overpowered  and  blinded  by  paffion,  or  elfe  fuffers  in  both  ways  ;  and 
therefore  that,  with  the  ignorance  or  impotence  of  mind  under  which  they 
labour,  they  labour  at  the  fame  time  under  a  neceffity  of  doing  ill :  from 
which  neceffity  they  can  be  freed  only  by  inward  light  and  ffirength,  that  is, 
by  fcience  and  virtue.  Here  we  find  the  Sapiens  fibique  Imperiofus  of 
Horace,  in  a  beautiful  paffage  of  his  feventh  Satire,  the  fecond  book  ;  fo  much 
of  which  as  relates  immediately  to  our  purpole  we  have  thus  paraphrafed.; 

Thy  mailer  does,  himfelf,  fome  mailer  ferve  ; 

Some  impulfe  fets  in  a&ion  every  nerve. 

Think  not  the  puppet  in  his  own  command ; 

His  tilings  are  guided  by  another’s  hand. 
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Who  then  is  free? — who  not  by  paffion  fool’d, 

In  every  motion  is  by  rearon  rul’d. 

To  all  but  reafon  he,  fuperior,  ftill 
Moves  but  as  bids  him  his  own  better  will. 

Agreeably  to  this  is  that  do&rine  of  the  Stoics,  derived  immediately,  it 
fhould  feem,  from  this  dialogue  of  Plato,  “that  only  the  wife  man  is  free1:” 
upon  which  maxim  the  fifth  Satire  of  Perfius  is  a  lively  comment.  But  this 
being  a  philofophical  paradox,  Plato  employs  great  addrefs,  in  the  infinuating 
into  the  mind  a  truth  which  our  own  confcioufnefs  ieems  to  contradict  :  for 
who  is  there,  not  under  outward  reftraint,  and  only  influenced  by  inward 
motives,  who  does  not  think  himfelf  free  ?  Our  fubtle  philofopher  there¬ 
fore  argues  upon  the  luppofition  of  the  freedom  of  will  in  bad  men  ;  and  by 
thus  arguing,  proves  an  abfurdity,  “  that  luch  as  do  evil  wilfully  are  better 
men  than  thofe  who  do  evil  without  intending  it.”  The  confequence  of 
which  is  this,  that  the  argument  proceeded  upon  a  falfe  fuppofition  ;  for 
that  none  do  evil  with  a  clear-fighted  and  d i ft i n 61  view,  and  that  in  bad  men 
the  will  is  not  free.  Thus  much  only  feems  neceflary  for  opening  the  con¬ 
cealed  manner,  defign,  and  method  of  this  dialogue.  A  more  explicit  and 

1  Plotinus  alfo,  the  molt  antient  Platonift  of  any  whofe  writings  are  now  remaining,  proves 
that  only  mind  or  intellect  is  truly  free;  and  that,  therefore,  liberty  of  will  in  man,  or  his  hav¬ 
ing  his  a&ions  in  his  own  power,  to  a.uTE%ou<noi,  refides  only  in  a  foul  whofe  inward  operations 
follow  the  leading  of  intellect  or  mind,  ev  xotTa  vouv  Evspyouc tyi.  And  at  the  end  of  his  argu¬ 

ment  he  thus  concludes.  The  foul,  therefore,  becomes  free  through  the  government  of  the  mind; 
purfuing  thus,  without  impediment  or  hindrance,  her  way  to  good  :  Tiuetou  ouv  ^i>x?  tteuQEpoi 
vov,  npo;  to  ayaQov  anEvtiovaot.  a.vE/jt.7rodt<rTus.  Plotin.  Enn.  vi.  1.  viii.  c.  5,  6,  and  y.  Alexander 
Aphrodif.  alfo,  the  oldeft  interpreter  of  Ariftole  extant,  makes  the  eftence  of  man’s  freedom  to 
confift  in  his  being  governed  kcctcz  xoyov  te  kou  xpicriv ,  by  the  judgment  of  his  own  reafon  ;  and  in 
a&in^  Xoyi*«i/  bp/j-rw,  from  rational  motives,  or  as  he  is  prompted  and  excited  by  reafon. 
See  his  treatife  II spt  a lAocppt-Evns,  §.  14,  and  23.  ed.  Lond.  and  Ariftotle  himfelf,  Mctaphyfic.  1.  ix. 
c.  5.  Epicurus  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who  imagined  human  liberty  to  confift  in  adlin^ 
without  any  motives  at  all,  or  at  lead:  independently  of  any.  To  account  for  which  wild  way  of 
a&ing,  he  fuppofes  that  uncertain  and  unaccountable  declination  of  atoms,  or  their  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  for  which  he  is  juftly  reprehended  by  Cicero  in  many  parts 
of  his  philofophical  works.  Yet  this' notion,  or  fancy,  of  Epicurus,  concerning  the  liberty  of  the 
will,  abfurd  as  it  is,  hath  been  efpoufed  by  fome  modern  writers  of  great  name;  though  without 
his,  or  indeed  any  other  ingenious  contrivance  to  obviate  the  abfurdity. — S. 
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particular  account  of  them  will  appear  in  the  procefs  of  our  notes.  The 
Introduction  is  too  natural  and  eafy  to  want  any  explication.  The  outward 
form  of  the  Dialogue  is  limply  dramatic  :  and  as  to  its  genius,  it  may  perhaps 
not  improperly  be  faid  to  be  of  the  confuting  kind  ;  for  we  would  not,  unlefs 
obliged  by  the  neceffity  of  reafon,  choofe  to  differ  from  other  writers,  or 
depart  from  antient  authority,  by  which  it  is  pronounced  anatreptic.  What 
ground  there  is,  however,  for  referring  it  to  fome  other  kind,  will  eafily 
appear  to  the  readers  of  our  fynopfis. — S. 
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THE  PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE . 

EUDICUS,  SOCRATES,  HIPPIAS. 

1  SCENE. —The  SCHOOL  of  PHIDOSTRATUS. 


EUDICUS-. 

W HENCE  comes  it,  Socrates,  that  you  are  fo  filent ;  when  Hippias  here 
has  been  exhibiting  fo  finely  and  fo  copiously  ?  Why  do  you  not  join  the  reft 
of  the  audience  in  praifing  his  dififertation  ;  or,  at  leaft,  make  fome  objec¬ 
tions  to  it,  if  there  was  any  thing  in  it  which  you  difapproved  ? — All  the 
company  too  are  now  departed,  and  we  left  by  ourfelves  ;  we,  who  would 
claim  an  efpecial  right  to  (hare  in  all  philofophic  exercifes.. 

Soc.  It  would  give  me  pleafure,  Eudicus,  I  a ffu re  you,  to  afk  Hippias  a 

queftion 

1  The  converfation,  here  related,  was  held  presently  after  Hippias  had  finifhed  the  exhibiting 
or  public  reading  of  that  differtation  of  his,  fo  highly  celebrated  by  himfelf  in  the  larger  Dialogue 
of  his  name,  and  upon  the  fame  fpot  of  ground,  which  had  been  the  fcene  of  his  ledture.  This 
is  evident  from  many  circumhances.  In  the  firft  place,  Eudicus,  who  is  there  mentioned  as  the 
patron  of  Hippias,  and  promoter  of  that  exhibition  in  particular,  fuftains  the  fame  character  in 
this  Dialogue.  He  opens  it  with  an  air  of  triumph  upon  the  fuccefs  of  Hippias,  which  appeared 
in  the  applaufe  paid  him  by  his  audience:  and  whenever  he  fpeaks  afterwards,  he  takes  the  air 
and  ftyle  of  a  patron,  one  of  that  kind  who  are  humble  and  ignorant  admirers. — It  is  probable 
that  he  {laved  behind,  one  of  the  laft  of  the  affembly,  on  purpofe  to  have  an  opportunity  of  in¬ 
viting  and  leading  the  orator  to  hishoufe;  to  feaft  there  together,  upon  his  coming  off  fo  triumph¬ 
antly  ;  as  the  cuftom  is  in  modern  times  upon  fimilar  occafions. — Further,  it  appears  from  that 
paflage  of  the  Greater  Hippias  before  cited,  that  Socrates,  with  fuch  of  his  philofophic  friends  as 
himfelf  fliould  choofe,  was,  at  the  particular  requefl:  of  Hippias,  to  make  part  of  the  audience  at 
his  intended  exhibition.  It  is  reafonable  therefore  to  fuppofe  them  to  be  admitted  without  pay¬ 
ing  their, quota  of  the  contribution  money.  Now  this  circumtlance  exadtly  tallies  with  what  we 
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queftion  or  two,  relating  to  a  fubjetft,  which  he  has  juft  now  b’een  treating 
of,  taken  out  of  Homer.  For  I  have  heard  your  father  Apemantes  fav,  that 
the  Iliad  of  Homer  was  a  finer  poem  than  his  Odyfley  ;  and  as  far  furpaffed 
it  in  excellence,  as  the  virtue  of  Achilles  furpaffed  the  virtue  of  Ulyffes. 
For  thofe  two  poems,  he  faid,  were  purpofely  compofed  in  honour  of  thofe 
two  heroes  :  the  Odyffey,  to  fhew  the  virtues  of  Ulyffes  ;  the  Iliad,  thofe  of 
Achilles.  Concerning  this  very  point  then,  I  fhould  be  glad,  if  it  pleafes 
Hippias,  to  afk  his  opinion  ;  what  he  thinks  of  thofe  two  perfons,  and 
whether  of  them  in  his  judgment  was  the  better  man.  For  his  exhibition, 
befides  containing  a  great  variety  of  other  matters,  difplayed  much  learning 
in  the  poets,  and  particularly  in  Homer. 

Eud.  There  is  no  doubt  but  Hippias,  if  you  propofe  a  queftion  to  him, 
will  condelcend  to  give  an  anfwer. — "Will  you  not,  Hippias,  anfwer  to  any 
queftion  which  Socrates  fhall  propofe  to  you  ?  or  what  other  courfe  will 
you  take  in  the  affair  ? 

Hip.  1  I  fhould  take  a  fhameful  courfe  indeed,  Eudicus,  fhould  I  decline 

find  in  this  Dialogue.  For,  not  to  infift  on  the  improbability  that  Socrates  fhould  have  been  pre- 
fent  without  fuch  fpeeial  invitation  ;  it  accounts  for  the  tarrying  behind  of  Socrates  and  his 
friends,  out  of  civility  to  Hippias,  who  probably  had  conducted  and  introduced  them  to  the  place 
appointed  for  the  exhibition. — That  Socrates  was  at  this  time  accompanied  by  fome  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  in  philofophy,  is  plain  from  the  firft  fpeech  of  Eudicus;  at  the  conclufion  of  which  he 
addreffes  Socrates  in  the  plural  number,  meaning  him  and  his  friends. — One  argument  more,  to 
prove  that  the  exhibition  of  Hippias,  which  gave  occafion  to  this  Dialogue,  was  the  fame  with 
thatpromifed  in  the  Greater  Hippias,  arifes  from  the  nature  of  the  differtation  ltfelf.  For  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  heroes  in  Homer’s  Iliad  were  drawn  in  this  which  he  had  been  exhibiting,  as  we 
learn  from  the  following  Dialogue  \  and  it  appears  from  the  fubjeCt,  the  title,  and  introduction  of 
the  differtation  promifed,  that  a  defcription  of  thofe  very  characters  made  a  confiderable  part  of 
it. — Remarkable  in  fiances,  all  thefe,  of  Plato’s  exaCt  fidelity  in  the  dramatic  circumftances  of  his- 
Dialogues,  if  true  :  or  of  his  accuracy  and  exquifite  judgment  in  adapting  them  one  to  another  and 
to  probability,  if  they  are  feigned. — S. 

1  The  ufual  manner  of  Plato,  in  his  Dialogues,  is  to  open  the  character  of  each  perfon,  in  the 
beginning  or  firft  fpceches  of  his  part;  a  manner  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  dramatic  poets.  The 
molt  ftriking  feature  in  the  character  of  Hippias  is  vanity,  or  the  defire  of  falfe  and  vain  applaufe  1 
accordingly,  it  is  here,  in  the  very  outfetof  the  Dialogue,  fliown  in  a  ftrong  light.  But  there  is, 
befide'  a  peculiar  reafon  for  difplaving  it  in  the  beginning  of  this  particular  Dialogue,  becaufe 
the  difplav  of  Hippias’s  vanity,  and  of  the  influence  that  vanity  had  upon  his  conduCt,  makes  a 
material.  part  of  the  fubject  and  defign.—  S.  *• 
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anfvvering  to  any  queftion  put  by  Socrates  ;  I,  who  never  fail  my  attendance 
at  the  Olympic  games  ;  and,  quitting  the  privacy  of  home,  conftantly  pre- 
fent  myfelf  in  the  temple  there,  to  differt,  before  the  general  affembly  of  the 
Grecians,  upon  any  of  the  fubjedts  which  I  have  then  ready  for  exhibition, 
fuch  as  fhall  be  chofen  by  the  audience  ;  and  to  anfwer  to  any  queftion. 
which  any  man  fhall  think  fit  to  afk. 

Soc.  Happy  is  the  fituation  of  your  mind,  Hippias,  that,  as  often  as  the 
Olympic  feftival  returns,  you  can  1  proceed  to  the  temple  with  a  foul  fo 
full  of  alacrity  and  hope,  through  confcioufnefs  of  wifdom.  I  fhould  much 
wonder,  if  any  one  of  the  athletic  combatants,  on  that  occafion,  marched 
to  the  engagement  with  half  that  fecurity  and  confidence  in  the  powers  of 
his  body,  which  you,  according  to  your  own  account,  have  in  the  abilities  of 
vour  mind. 

J 

Hip.  I  have  reafon,  Socrates,  to  entertain  fuch  confidence.  For,  fince  the 
time  when  I  firft  contended  for  a  prize  in  the  trials  of  fkill  at  the  Olym¬ 
pics,  I  have  never  met  with  a  man  my  fuperior  in  any  which  I  engaged 

in. 

Soc.  The  reputation  of  your  wifdom,  Hippias,  will  be  a  fair  monument  of 
glory  to  your  family  and  country. — But  what  fay  you  to  our  queftion  con¬ 
cerning  Achilles  and  Ulyffes  ?  Whether  of  the  two,  think  you,  was  the 
better  man;  and  in  what  refpedls?  For,  amidft  the  multitude  of  people, 
who  were  within,  thronging  about  you  at  your  exhibition,  I  miffed  hearing 
fome  part  of  what  you  faid  ;  and,  though  defirous  of  afking  you  to  repeat  it  over 
again,  I  fuppreffed  that  defire,  on  account  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  crowd,  and 
becaufe  I  would  not  interrupt  your  difiertation.  But  fince  we  are  reduced 

1  That  ic,  when  he  was  going  to  engage  in  thofe  voluntary  combats  or  contentions  between 
the  fophifls,  to  prove  which  of  them  could  make  the  fineft  exhibition.  The  decifion  of  thefe 
feems  to  have  been  left  to  that  judicious  audience  of  theirs,  the  multitude  ;  who  promulgated 
their  fcntence,  we  prefume,  in  their  ufual  way,  by  bellowing  a  more  or  lefs  loud  roar  of  applaufe, 
in  proportion  as  they  were  more  or  lefs  pleafed  with  each  of  the  combatants  in  thefe  bye-battles. 
For,  as  it  is  certain  that  thefe  made  no  part  of  thofe  folenrn  combats  or  competitions  at  the 
Olympic  feftival,  according  to  its  original  inftitution  ;  fo  neither  do  we  fuppofe  them  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thofe  added  afterwards,  thofe  in  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  fophifts,- with  a  view  offpreadina;  their  fame  wider,  exhibited  on  thefe  oecafiuns,  gratis,  to  the 
public,  the  moll  approved  of  their  dillertations  made  for  private  exhibition.. — S.t 
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to  fo  fmall  a  number,  and  fince  Eudicus  here  encourages  me  to  afk  you. 
give  me  a  precife  and  clear  account  of  what  you  then  faid  of  thofe  two 
heroes,  and  what  diftin&ion  you  made  between  their  characters. 

Hip.  Well,  Socrates  ;  I  am  willing  to  inform  you,  more  precifely  and 
diftinCtly  than  I  did  in  my  exhibition,  what  my  fentiments  are  concerning 
thofe  heroes,  and  others  befide.—I  fay  then,  that  Homer  has  made  Achilles 
fuperior  in  virtue  to  all  the  Grecians  who  were  at  the  liege  of  Troy,  Nefror 
fuperior  in  wifdom,  and  Ulvlfes  in  cunning. 

Soc.  Ah,  Hippies  !  Will  you  grant  me  one  favour  more  ?  and  that  is, 
not  to  laugh  at  me,  if  I  am  flow  in  apprehending  what  you  fay,  and  im¬ 
portune  you  with  frequent  and  repeated  quefions,  Will  you  endeavour,  on 
the  contrary,  to  give  me  mild  and  gentle  anfwers  ? 

Hip.  Since  I  profefs  the  inftrudting  others  in  the  knowledge  of  thofe  very 
things  which  are  the  fubjeds  of  your  inquiry,  and  think  that  knowledge  fo 
rare,  as  to  deferve  the  being  well  paid  for,  it  would  be  unfair  and  dishonour- 
able  in  me,  Socrates,  not  to  pardon  your  ignorance,  and  give  a  mild  anfwer 
to  your  queftions, 

Soc.  Very  fairly  and  honourably  fpokem— You  muff  know  then,  that 
when  you  laid  Achilles  was  made  by  Horner  fuperior  in  virtue,  I  Teemed  to 
apprehend  your  meaning  :  as  I  alfo  did,  when  you  told  me  that  his  Neftor 
was  made  fuperior  in  wifdom.  But  when  you  further  faid,  that  the  poet  had 
made  Ulyfles  fuperior  in  cunning,  what  you  mean  by  this,  to  confefs  to  you 
the  truth,  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of,—* Pofllbly  I  may  apprehend  your  meaning 
better  by  your  anfwer  to  this  queftion  :  Is  not  cunning  part  of  the  character 
of  Achilles,  as  drawn  by  Homer  ?  • 

Hip.  Nothing  like  it;  but  the  height  of  fimplicity.  For  in  the  ninth 
bock  of  the  Iliad,  where  Achilles  and  Ulyffes  are  introduced  in  converfa« 
tion  together,  Achilles,  ad  dr  effing  himfelf  to  Ulyfles,  (peaks  thus ; 

1  Son  of  Laertes,  progeny  of  Jove  ! 

Subtle  thy  wit,  Ulyffes,  and  thy  brain 

1  It  mull  be  remembered,  that  we  have  profeffed  to  t ran  11  ate  the  paffages,  taken  out  of  Homer, 
not  immediately  from  the  poet,  but  from  Plato.  Now  in  thefe  verfes,  as  here  cited,  belides  other 
various  readings,  there  is  one  whole  line  omitted  ;  which,  though  of  importance  in  the  poem,  is 
infignificant  to  the  defign  ofHippias  in  citing  the  paffage.— S. 
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Full  of  devices  various :  but  to  me 

Plain  fpeech  belongs ;  and  bluntly  to  declare 

My  mind,  my  meaning,  and  my  fix’d  refolve. 

Not  the  black  gates  of  hades  are  to  me 
More  hoftile  or  more  hateful,  than  the  man 
Whofe  tongue  holds  no  communion  with  his  heart. 
Thus  then  the  fecret  purpofe  of  my  foul 
I  tell  thee — in  no  fruitlefs  words  j  the  deed 
Shall  follow. - 


In  thefe  verfes  we  fee  the  chara&er  of  each  of  thofe  heroes  :  we  fee 
Achilles  fincere  and  fimple,  Ulyfles  falfe  and  cunning.  For  Achilles  is  made 
the  fpeaker  of  thefe  verfes,  and  to  Ulyfles  are  they  fpoken. 

Soc.  Now,  Hippias,  I  am  in  fome  hopes  of  underftanding  what  you  mean. 
Falfe  you  call  cunning,  it  feems  ;  and  a  cunning  man,  with  you,  I  find,  is  a 
man  of  falfehocd. 

Hip.  Exadlly  fo,  Socrates.  And  Homer  accordingly  has  made  Ulyfles  a 
man  of  that  very  character,  in  many  olaces  both  of  the  Iliad  and  of  the 
Odvfley. 


Soc.  Homer  then,  it  feems,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  man  of  truth  was  a 
man  of  different  character  from  the  man  of  flfehood. 

Hip.  Certainly,  Socrates.  How  fhould  it  be  otherwife  ? 

Soc.  And  are  you  of  the  fame  opinion  then  yourfelf,  Hippias  ? 

Hip.  Moft  certainly.  For  it  would  be  of  fad  confequence  to  have  thofe 
two  oppofite  characters  confounded. 

Soc.  Homer  then  let  us  leave  out  of  the  queftion  :  it  being  impoffible  for 
us  to  alk  him,  what  he  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  thofe  verfes.  But, 
fince  you  appear  to  fecond  and  fupport  his  caufe,  and  to  entertain  the  fame  fen- 
timents  with  thofe  which  you  attribute  to  him,  do  you  anfwer  at  the  fame 
time  for  both,  for  the  poet  and  yourfelf. 

Hip.  So  it  fhall  be.  Afk  any  queftion  then,  whatever  you  think  fit ; — 
only  let  it  be  brief. 

Soc.  1  By  men  offalfehood,  do  you  mean  men  who  are  under  fome  fuch 

kind 


1  Plato,  in  this  and  the  queflions  which  follow,  informs  us  what  are  the  fources  of  vice  ancf 

moral. 
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kind  of  inability  to  certain  addons,  as  men  who  are  Tick  labour  under  ? 
or  do  you  mean  men  of  abilities  and  powers  for  fome  or  other  perform¬ 
ance  ? 

Hip.  I  mean  men,  who  have  powers,  and  thofe  very  ftrong  ones  too,  for 
many  purpofes,  but  particularly  to  deceive  others. 

Soc.  The  cunning  then,  it  feems,  according  to  your  account,  are  men  of 
ftrong  powers  and  abilities.  Are  they  not  ? 

Hip.  They  are. 

Soc.  Is  it  through  folly,  and  want  of  underftanding,  that  they  are  cun¬ 
ning  and  deceitful  ?  or  is  it  through  artfulnefs  and  underftanding— of  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  ? 

Hip.  Through  artfulnefs  in  the  higheft  degree,  and  depth  of  under- 
{landing. 

Soc.  They  are  men  of  good  underftanding  then,  it  feems. 

Hip.  They  are  in  no  want  of  underftanding,  by  Jupiter, 

Soc.  Since  they  have  underftanding  then,  are  they  ignorant  of  what  they 
are  about  ?  or  do  they  know  it  ? 

Hip.  They  know  well  enough  what  they  do.  And  through  this  very 
knowledge  it  is  that  they  are  fo  wicked. 

Soc.  With  this  knowledge  then,  which  they  are  mailers  of,  can  they 
want  difcipline  or  (kill  ?  or  do  they  abound  in  it  ? 

Hip.  They  have  difcipline  and  Ikill  very  fufficient  for  their  purpofe,  that 
is,  to  deceive. 

Soc.  Hold  now  :  let  me  recollect  ail  that  you  have  faid.  You  affert,  that 
men  of  falfehood  aremen  of  abilities,  underftanding,  knowledge,  and  Ikill;— 
that  is,  in  thofe  iubjebts,  in  which  they  deceive. 

Hip.  I  do. 

Soc.  And  that  men  of  fincerity  and  men  of  falfehood  are  different  kinds  of 
men,  and  of  quite  oppofite  characters  one  to  the  other. 

Hi  p.  I  own  this  affert  ion  alfo. 

moral  evil.  The  firft  is  fome  diforder  in  the  body,  obfcuring  the  light  of  the  mind,  or  obftru£ting 
the  operation  of  its  faculties.  Another  is  fome  defeft  in  the  natural  powers  of  the  underftanding. 
A  third  is  want  of  fcience :  and  the  fourth,  want  of  virtuous  habit  and  practice. — S. 
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So  c.  Well  then;  among#  the  men  of  abilities  and  (kill,  fomc,  It  feems,  are 
men  of  falfehood,  according  to  your  account. 

Hip.  Mo#  true. 

Soc.  When  you  fay  now,  that  men  of  falfehood  are  men  of  abilities  and 
(kill  in  certain  refpe&s,  do  you  mean  that  they  are  able  to  deceive,  if  they  arc 
willing  fo  to  do?  or  think  you  that  they  want  abilities  for  the  purpofe  of 
deceiving  ? 

Hip.  1  think  they  have  abilities  for  that  purpofe. 

Soc.  To  fum  up  the  whole  then ;  men  of  falfehood  are  men  who  have  (kill 
and  ability  to  deceive. 

Hip.  Right. 

Soc.  The  man  therefore,  who  has  no  ability  or  (kill  to  deceive,  cannot  be 
a  man  of  falfehood,  or  a  deceiver. 

Hip.  Very  right. 

Soc.  *  Whether  is  that  man  able  to  do  what  he  wills,  who  can  exercife 
bis  ability  at  whatever  time  he  choofes  ?  that  is,  fuppofing  him  not  hindered  by 
fome  difeafe  or  *  other  thing  of  that  kind ;  but  in  the  fame  manner,  I  mean 
as  you  are  able,  whenever  you  choofe  it,  to  write  my  name.  Say  you 
not,  that  every  fuch  man  is  able,  who  has  the  like  power  in  other  cafes  ? 

Hip.  I  do. 

Soc.  Tell  me  now,  Hippias  ;  are  not  you  well  verfed  in  numbers  and 
accounts  ? 

Hip.  Perfectly  well,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Were  a  man  to  a(k  you  then,  **  How  many  are  thrice  feven  hun¬ 
dred,”  would  you  not  anfwer  that  quedion,  if  you  chofe  fo  to  do,  pcrfe&ly 
well,  and  with  the  utmo#  readinefs  ? 

Hip.  I  certainly  (hould. 

Soc.  And  that,  becaufe  your  ability  and  (kill  are  excellent  in  fubje&s  of 
that  kind. 

Hip.  True. 

1  This  fentence  is  evidently  intended  by  Plato  as  a  queftion,  not  as  a  pofitive  confequence  from 
any  thing  before  faid.  Yet  all  the  editors  have  given  it  this  wrong  turn,  by  falfely  printing  d^x 
inftead  of  ugx.  And  all  the  tranflators  were  in  this,  as  in  moft  other  places,  milled  by  the  errone¬ 
ous  printing  of  the  Greek  text. — S. 

3  That  is,  any  outward  impediment.  In  the  vulgar  ufe  of  the  words,  power  and  liberty,  the 
abfence  of  outward  obftacles  and  impediments  only  is  confidered.—^S. 

vol.  v.  ao  Soc. 
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Soc.  Do  you  excel  in  ability  and  Ikill  only?  or  is  your  virtue1 *  equal  to 
your  ability  and  Ikill — with  refpedt  to  the  fame  fubjedt  ;  that  is,  numbers 
and  accounts  ? 

Hip.  It  is,  Socrates. 

Soc.  You  are  perfedlly  well  able,  then,  upon  thefe  fubjedts,  to  fpeak  the 
truth  :  are  you  not  ? 

Hip.  So  I  imagine. 

Soc.  But  what  ;  are  you  not  equally  able  to  fpeak  untruths  upon  the 
fame  fubjedt  ?  Anfwer  me  now,  Hippias,  as  you  did  before,  with  a  generous 
freedom  and  opennefs.  Were  a  man  to  alk  you,  then,  “  How  many  are 
thrice  feven  hundred  ?”  would  not  you  be  the  belt  able  to  impofe  on  others, 
and  always  to  give  anfwers  alike  untrue  upon  that  fubjedt,  if  you  had  a 
conftant  inclination  to  impofe  falfehood  for  truth,  and  never  at  any  time  to 
give  a  right  anfwer  ?  Or  would  the  unlkilled  in  computations  be  better  able 
to  deceive  than  you  are,  if  they  were  fo  inclined  ?  Might  3  not  the  ignorant, 
however  delirous  of  perfifting  in  falfe  anfwers,  frequently  happen  to  ftumble 
on  fuch  as  were  true,  out  of  mere  ignorance  ?  But  you,  who  have  Ikill, 
fhould  you  alfo  have  an  inclination  to  deceive,  would  you  not  always 
invariably  anfwer  wrong  ? 

Hip.  Certainly  ;  the  cafe  is  as  you  reprefent  it. 

Soc.  Now  the  man  of  thorough  falfehood,  is  he  a  deceiver  in  other 
cafes  only,  but  not  fo  in  numbering  and  computing? — Would  he  not 
deceive  others,  when  numbers  and  computations  were  the  points  in 
queftion  ? 

Blip.  By  Jupiter,  would  he  3. 

Soc.  Let  us  fuppofe,  then,  Hippias,  fome  certain  perfon  to  be  a  falfe 
man,  or  a  deceiver,  upon  the  fubjedt  of  numbers  and  computations. 

Hip.  Well. 

Soc.  What  kind  of  perfon  mufl  he  be  ?  In  order  to  be  a  deceiver,  muff 
he  not,  as  you  yourfelf  juft  now  acknowledged,  have  abilities  to  deceive  ? — 

1  Socrates  here  means  jufiice,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  is  called  veracity. — S. 

*  In  the  original  here  we  certainly  ought  to  read  j]  6  ptv  and  not  >5  (or)  as  it  has  been 

hitherto  printed,  and  accordingly  translated. _ S. 

3  Numbers  and  accounts  being  the  chief  articles  in  which  bad  men  are  guilty  of  fraud 
and  falfehood x-~ -S, 

for,, 
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for,  as  to  any  other  man,  who  wanted  thofe  abilities,  you  admitted,  if  you 
remember,  that  fuch  a  one  would  never  be  a  good  deceiver. 

Hip.  I  remember,  we  agreed  in  this. 

Soc.  Was  it  not  proved  juft  now,  that  you  yourfelf  was  in  the  higheft 
degree  capable  of  deceiving  others,  by  falfe  information,  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
numbers  and  accounts  ? 

Hip.  In  this  too  we  agreed. 

Soc.  And  are  you  not  in  the  higheft  degree  capable  of  giving  true 
information  upon  the  fame  fubjeft  ? 

Hip.  Certainly. 

Soc.  'One  and  the  fame  perfon  therefore  has  abilities  beyond  other  men 
to  give  either  falfe  or  true  information  upon  the  fubjedl  of  numbers  and 
accounts  :  and  a  good  arithmetician  is  this  perfon. 

Hip.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  Who  appears,  then,  Hippias,  to  be  the  man  of  falfehood  *,  and  the 
deceiver,  with  regard  to  numbers  and  accounts  ?  Is  it  any  other  than  the 
good  arithmetician  ?  for  he  it  is  who  is  the  moft  able.  And  the  fame  man 
is  alfo  the  true  accountant. 

Hip.  So  it  appears, 

Soc.  3  You  fee  then  that  it  belongs  to  the  fame  man  to  be  a  man  of 

falfehood 

1  Both  members  of  this  fentence,  in  the  original,  are  by  all  the  editors  erroneoufly,  as  we 
apprehend,  made  interrogative ;  and  are  fo  tranflated  by  Serranus  and  Bembo.  The  other 
verfions,  in  this  place,  concur  with  ours.— S. 

1  Ariftotle  obferves,  that  Plato  here  makes  ufe  of  a  paralogifm,  or  fophiftical  way  of  arguing: 
for  by  or,  a  man  of  falfehood,  Plato,  fays  he,  means  a  man  3 uvay.evot  tyufovOM,  capable  of 

fpeaking  untruths  ;  whereas  the  word  properly  fignifies  a  man  evxeptit  xoct  vrpoaipeTneos -tuv  toioutuv 
[fc.  Xoyuv,  h’  erepov  Tt,  a Wx  aura,  xau  b  a>~Xoi(  e/j.Tro'.r)TiKO$  tuv  toioutcdv  Xoyuv,  apt  to  fpeak 

falfities  through  choice,  and  with  intention  to  deceive,  and  to  beget  in  others  falfe  notions  of 
things.  Ariftot.  Metaphyfic.  1.  v.  c.  29.  And  fuch  a  man,  it  is  true,  is  the  fubjedl  of  the 
prefent  difpute  between  Socrates  and  Hippias  ;  but  it  is  an  innocent  piece  of  fophiftry  ;  fince  it  is 
not  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  deceiving  any,  but  for  that  only  of  difeovering  truth  ;  and  turns 
into  juft  reafoning,  when  the  inference  comes  afterwards  to  be  drawn  from  all  the  inftance* 
enumerated.  Ariftotle  does  not  condemn  Plato  as  guilty  of  arguing  unfairly,  or  of  putting  off 
one  fenfe  of  the  word  for  another  ;  but  as  he  treats,  in  that  chapter  of  his  Metaphyfics,  concerning 
the  various  meanings  of  the  words  falfe  and  falfity,  he  produces  from  this  paffage  of  Plato  a 
Angular  inftance  of  an  improper  ufe  of  the  term  falfe, when  applied  to  man.  — S. 

3  In  this  fentence  Socrates  makes  the  application  of  his  firft  inftance,  to  prove  the  truth  of  his 
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falfehood  and  a  man  of  truth  on  fuch  fubjedts ;  and  that  the  man  of  truth  is 
not  a  better  man  in  this  refpedt,  than  the  man  of  falfehood  :  for  indeed  he  is 
the  fame  perfon  ;  fo  far  is  he  from  being  one  of  oppotite  charadler,  as  you 
juft  now  imagined. 

Hip.  It  appears  fo  in  this  cafe,  I  own. 

Soc.  Shall  we  try  how  it  appears  in  other  cafes  ? 

Hip.  With  all  my  heart ;  if  you  choofe  to  go  on  to  others. 

Soc.  Have  not  you  great  fkill  in  geometry  ? 

Hip.  I  have. 

Soc.  Well  then;  is  it  not  fo  in  geometry?  Is  not  one  and  the  fame 
perfon  capable  of  giving  either  true  or  falfe  information  concerning 
diagrams  ? 

Hip.  I  admit  he  is. 

Soc.  Is  any  other  perfon  befide  good  at  diagrams  ? 

Hip.  No  other. 

Soc.  A  good  and  fkilful  geometrician,  then,  is  equally  capable,  in  either 
way,  above  other  perfons  :  and,  if  there  be  any  excellent  deceiver  upon  the 
fubjedt  of  diagrams,  it  muft  be  fuch  a  man  :  for  he  has  abilities  to  deceive  ; 
whereas  the  bad  geometrician  is  wanting  in  thofe  abilities  :  fo  that  neither 
in  this  cafe  can  the  man  who  has  no  abilities  to  deceive  ever  be  a  deceiver  or 
man  of  falfehood,  as  you  before  admitted. 

Kip.  You  are  right. 

Soc.  Further  now,  let  us  consider  a  third  cafe,  that  of  aftronomy  ;  in 
which  fcience  you  have  a  ftill  deeper  knowledge  than  you  have  in  thofe 
mentioned  before.  Is  it  not  true,  Hippias  ? 

Hip.  It  is. 

Soc.  Does  not  the  fame  thing  then  hold  good  in  aftronomy  ? 

Hip.  It  is  probable  that  it  does,  Socrates. 

Soc.  In  this  cafe,  therefore,  it  is  the  good  aftronomer  who  is,  above  all 
others,  the  man  of  falfehood  ;  he  who  is  able  and  well  qualified  to  deceive  ? 
for  it  cannot  be  the  man  who  is  ignorant  in  aftronomy  ;  becaufe  fuch  a  one 
is  unable  and  unqualified  for  that  purpofe. 

general  pofition  :  vve  have,  therefore,  with  all  the  tranflators,  except  Serranus,  given  it  the  air  of 
an  abfolute  aftertion ;  contrary  to  the  printed  editions  of  the  Greek,  in  which  it  is  turned  into 
$  qtieftian.— S. 

Hip. 
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Hip.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  One  and  the  fame  man  therefore,  in  aftronomy  alfo,  is  the  man  of 
truth  and  the  man  of  falfehood. 

Hip.  So  it  feems  to  be,  1  confefs. 

Soc.  Now,  Hippias,  let  us  proceed  to  confider,  in  general  and  at  large, 
'  through  all  the  arts  and  fciences,  if  there  be  any  cafe  in  which  that 
portion  fails  of  being  true.  You  muft  be  a  competent  judge  of  this,  becaufc 
your  knowledge  is  univerfal,  and  you  are  mafter  of  more  arts  than  any  man 
living  :  a  as  I  have  heard  you  yourfelf  declare,  at  fome  of  the  tables  in  the 

affemblv- 

j 

1  Whenever  Plato  brings  inftances  from  the  mathematical  fciences,  in  order  to  prove  or  to- 
illuftrate  any  truth  running  through  them  all,  he  does  it  always  with  a  view  of  leading  the  mind 
upward  from  them  to  that  mafter-fcience*,  that  from  which  they  receive  their  principles,  the 
fcience  of  mind  ;  or  at  leaft  to  its  immediate  and  nobleft  offspring,  that  of  morals.  See  particu¬ 
larly  his  Theretetus,  Republic,  and  Epinomis.  We  make  this  obfervation  here,  to  fliow  thefcope 
of  the  argument  now  ufed  by  Socrates.  The  fmall  company  about  him,  all  of  them,  except 
Hippias  and  Eudicus,  were  his  own  difciples,  and  of  his  intimate  acquaintance :  confequently 
they  were  ufed  to  this  method  of  reafoning  in  the  difeourfes  of  their  mafter.  It  was  eafy  for  them 
therefore  to  apply  the  inftances,  which  he  brought  from  the  lower  fciences,  agreeably  to  his  in¬ 
tention  ;  and  to  infer  from  thence,  that,  if  his  prefent  argument  were  juft,  it  would  hold  good  in 
thofe  higher  fciences.  But  the  abfurdity  of  this  muft  have  been  clearly  apparent  to  them  :  for  they 
knew  that  the  truly  wife  and  good  man  was,  with  a  full  and  free  choice,  attached  to  truth  ;  and 
confequently,  where  veracity  was  concerned,  was  indeed  dum/two;  ■^su^saQcxt,  incapable  of  uttering 
falfities,  or  untruths,  in  a  moral  fenfe  ;  and  that  in  fuch  cafes,  ^eudvic,  a  man  of  falfehood,  in  Plato’s 
fenfe  of  the  word,  was  the  fame  with  in  Ariftotle's  fenfe  of  it,  or  a  man  given  to 

fpeak  falfities,  and  was  the  reverfe  therefore  of  the  man  of  truth.  Hence  they  faw,  it  followed, 
that,  contrary  to  the  account  given  by  Hippias,  the  falfe  man,  or  deceiver  in  words,  was  under 
fome  natural  inability  either  of  body  or  of  mind,  or  was  ignorant  and  void  of  the  bed  fcience,  or 
wanted  fkill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  human  life,  that  is,  pradtic  virtue.  Ariftotle  rightly  ob« 
ferves,  that  Plato  produces  thefe  inftances  of  falfehood,  in  the  way  of  induction,  to  prove  the  fame 
thing  univerfally  to  be  true  of  all  moral  evil.  The  inference,  therefore,  is,  that  no  man  is  a  wicked 
or  bad  man  ehuv,  with  a  clear- lighted  and  free  choice,  but  through  the  power  of  fome  evil 

neceflity . — S. 

1  Socrates,  to  put  his  meaning  beyond  all  doubt  with  the  intelligent  part  of  his^  audience, 
prefents  to  their  view  next,  in  a  very  ftrong  light,  the  character  of  Hippias  himfelf,  as  full  of  falfe 
boaftingand  vain  pretenfions,  which  in  him  were  clearly  the  effedts  of  a  total  ignorance  in  moral 
fcience.  He  had  been,  it  feems,  though  probably  but  for  a  fhort  time,  a  difciple  of  Hegefidamus, 
or,  as  he  is  called  by  Jamblichus,  (in  Vit.  Pythag.  cap.  ult.)  Agefidanms,  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
fopher  of  Metapontum  in  Lucania y  who  taught,  that  the  perfection,  end,,  and  happinefs  of  man 

*  This  master-science  is  by  Plato  called  dialectic,  and  by  Aristotle  metaphysics.  For  an  account  of  which  see 
the  Introduction  to  the  Parmenides. — T. 
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aflembly-hall  1  ;  where  you  were  betting  forth  in  ample  detail,  and  glorying 
in,  the  variety  of  your  valuable  and  rare  knowledge.  You  there  told  us 
that  you  went  once  to  the  Olympic  feftival,  with  your  attire,  and  every  thing 
which  you  had  about  you  ;  all  the  making  of  your  own  hands:  in  the  firffc 
place,  that  the  leal-ring  which  you  wore  on  your  finger,  for  you  began  with 
that,  was  your  own  work,  proving  thus  your  (kill  in  cutting  intaglios.  Befide 

that, 

con  fitted  in  ocinapKua,  felf-fufficience :  but  Hippias  was  fo  blind,  it  feems,  to  the  true  meaning  of 
that  fublime  dodtrine,  and  fo  fiupid  with  regard  to  truth,  whether  metaphyfical  or  moral,  as  to 
imagine,  that  the  being  able  to  furnifh  himfelf  from  himfelf  with  all  the  conveniencies  and  even 
ornaments  of  life,  and  not  to  he  indebted  to  any  other  artifis  for  fuch  as  their  refpedlive  arts  afford, 
was  the  felf-fufficience  recommended  by  the  philofopher.  See  Quintilian.  Inft.  Orat.  1.  xii.  e.  n. 
where  that  moft  judicious  writer  feems  to  have  accounted  for  the  condudl  of  Hippias  from  this 
ridiculous  error  of  his  :  for,  in  order  to  attain  felf-fufficience,  Hippias  aimed  at  acquiring  fkill  in 
all  the  feveral  arts  requifite  for  that  purpofe  ;  and,  falling  far  fliort  of  an  acquifition  which  is 
beyond  the  powers  of  any  one  man,  he  yet  arrogantly  pretended  to  it,  through  a  defire  of  being 
admired  by  the  multitude,  and  for  want  of  that  true  felf-fufficience  taught  by  Hegefidamus  :  to 
underftand  which  it  may  be  necefi'ary  in  this  place  to  obferve,  that  in  the  days  of  Thales  the  Ionian 
arofe  Pythagoras ;  who  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Italy,  where  Grecian  colonies  had  fettled,  founded 
a  fedl  of  philofophers,  from  their  country  called  Italic.  The  chief  objedt  of  their  philofophy  was 
the  knowledge  of  mind;  which  they  confidered  as  the  firft-moving  principle  in  nature,  and  the 
fountain  of  all  adiion;  moving  the  foul  to  adt  with  a  view  always  to  fome  end,  which  end  always 
is  fome  good.  They  held,  that,  as  the  univerfe  was  perfedt  and  complete,  adtuated  by  foul  under 
the  diredtion  of  mind,  this  univerfal  mind  was  aurora,  that  is,  had  in  himfelf  his  own  end,  the 
pofieffion  of  all  good,  and  was  fufficient  to  his  own  perfedt  happinefs  :  the  univerfal  foul,  therefore, 
adted  only  for  the  fake  of  producing  good  to  particular  beings,  as  many  as  was  poffible,  and  of 
communicating  to  particular  minds  the  happinefs  of  its  own.  Now  this  arifing  from  its  felf-fuf¬ 
ficience,  independence,  and  the  contemplation  of  all  being  and  beauty  within  itfelf,  the  great 
points  of  the  Pythagorean  moral  were  to  free  man  from  his  dependance  on  things  out  of  himfelf, 
to  purge  his  foul  from  thofe  paffions  by  which  he  is  attached  to  them,  and  to  remove  his  life  from 
thofe  incumbering  purfuits  which  hinder  the  contemplation  of  truth,  and  hide  the  view  of  arche¬ 
typal  and  true  beauty.  Accordingly  thefe  philofophers  taught,  that  the  end  of  man  was  b/toivcrif  tw 
(dev,  a  refembling  of  God:  which  Hegefidamus  explained  by  avrccpHUoi,  felf-fufficience:  and  his 
explication  is  confirmed  by  what  Socrates  in  Xenophon  teaches,  (Mem.  1.  i.  p.  79.  ed.  Simpfon.) 
that  i(  to  want  nothing  is  peculiar  to  the  divine  nature  ;  and  to  have  the  feweft  wants  is  approaching 
to  it  the  nearefi.”  This  felf-fufficience,  by  which  a  man  becomes  independent ;  and  is  free,  like 
God  himfelf,  to  do  good  to  all  ;  is  the  fame  thing  alfo  with  that  freedom  of  the  foul,  the  defire  of 
which  to  raife  in  his  difciples  is  the  ultimate  end  of  Plato  in  this  Dialogue.' — S. 

1  The  ayepx,  or  place  where  the  people  met,  and  voted  in  their  general  aflfembiies,  was  the  place 
likewife  of  exchange  :  for  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  mercantile  bufinefs  was  here  tranfadted  :  and 
at  certain  other  hours  the  {hops  within  it  all  around  were  opened,  and  tables  were  brought  out,  on 

which 
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that',  you  had  another  feal  of  your  own  engraving :  a  ftrigil  too1,  and  an  un¬ 
guent-box,  of  your  own  workmanfhip.  Your  father  faid,  that  the  flippers, 
which  you  then  had  on  your  feet,  were  of  your  own  cutting  out  and  mak¬ 
ing ;  and  that  the  garments  which  you  then  wore,  the  upper  and  the  under 
both,  were  of  your  own  weaving.  But,  what  feemed  the  ftrangeft  thing  of 
all,  and  a  proof  of  your  ingenuity  and  (kill  the  mold  furprifing,  you  told  us, 
that  the  belt  or  girdle,  which  you  wore  round  your  veft,  (and  it  was  of  that 
rare  and  coftly  fort,  fuch  as  they  make  in  Perfia,)  was  entirely  your  own 
manufadfture.  Befide  all  this,  you  carried  with  you  thither,  on  that  oo 
cafion,  poems,  you  faid,  of  your  own  compofing,  epic,  tragic,  and  dithy- 
rambic;  together  with  a  great  number  of  your  compofitions  in  profe  upon 
various  fubjedfs.  You  affured  us,  that  in  the  fciences,  thofe  we  have  juft 
now  been  fpeaking  of,  you  was  fuperior  to  every  perfon  then  at  the  Olym¬ 
pics  ;  as  you  alfo  was  in  the  fcience  of  rhythm  and  harmony,  and  that  of 
grammar.  You  enumerated,  as  well  as  I  remember,  a  multitude  of  other 
branches  of  knowledge  which  you  excelled  in.  But,  I  think,  I  had  like  to 
have  forgotten  your  art  of  memory,  for  which  you  are  lo  famous.  Many 
other  arts  I  prefume  you  have,  which  I  cannot  recoiled!  at  prefent.  But 
what  I  mean  is  this;  to  put  you  upon  confidering  thofe  arts  and  fciences, 
which  you  are  mafter  of,  (and  I  have  mentioned  a  fufficient  number  of 
them,)  and  all  thofe  befide,  which  are  feverally  profefled  by  others;  and 
then  to  alk  you,  if  you  can  think  of  any,  where  the  man  of  truth  and  the 

which  all  kinds  of  {hop-commodities  were  expofed  to  fale,  each  kind  feverally  in  a  peculiar  part  of 
this  vaft  edifice  ;  that  every  perfon  who  came  to  purchafe  might  know  where  to  meet  directly  with 
what  he  wanted.  At  fome  of  thefe  {hops  and  tables  much  time  was  fpent  by  the  talkative,  the  in- 
quifitive,  and  the  idle. — S. 

1  This  was  an  inftrument  ufed  by  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans  to  clean  the  (kin  ;  and  ferving 
them,  befides,  for  the  fame  purpofes  with  our  flefh-brufh  :  for  the  antient  politer  nations  took  a 
much  better  care  of  their  perfons  than  is  cuftomary  amongft  the  modern  Europeans.  Whenever 
their  bodies  were  fouled,  as  after  travelling,  or  walking  in  dufty  roads,  after  wrellling,  or  other ex- 
ercifes,  which  they  ufed  almoft  naked  in  rooms  ftrcwed  deep  with  a  folt  fand,  (to  procure  them, 
when  they  fell,  an  eafy  fall,)  they  nibbed  themfelves  gently  with  thefe  ftrigils ;  bathing  at  the  fame 
time  in  warm  baths,  which  were  very  numerous,  and  to  be  met  with  in  all  great  towns  and  cities. 
At  other  times  a  more  vehement  rubbing  fervecl  in  the  room  of  exercife  it  (cl  f.  After  ofintr  the 

O  — 

ftrigil,  they  anointed  themfelves  all  over,  efpecially  about  their  joints,  w  ith  fome  perfumed  oil  or 
unguent.  Thus  the  {kin  was  cleanfed,  the  blood  was  equably  circulated,  the  tnufclcs  were 
{Lengthened,  and  the  joints  made  fupple  and  pliant, — S. 
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man  of  falfehood,  as  we  have  defcribed  them,  are  diflindl  perfons ;  and 
where  the  fame  man  is  not  equally  fitted  for  f'peaking  truth  and  falfehood. 
Confide r  the  matter  in  any  art  you  pteafe,  in  any  kind  of  wifdom,  {kill,  or 
cunning,  or  whatever  elfe  you  choofe  to  name  it,  and  you  will  never  find  it 
fo  to  be  ;  fince  it  is  not  there  to  be  found.  For  if  you  know  any,  which 
affords  fuch  an  inftance,  tell  me  what  it  is. 

Hip.  I  am  not  able,  Socrates,  thus  on  the  fudden. 

Soc.  Nor  ever,  as  I  imagine,  will  you  be  able.  If  I  am  in  the  right  then, 
remember,  Hippias,  what  conclufion  follows  from  my  reafoning. 

Hip.  It  does  not  readily  occur  to  me,  Socrates,  what  conclufion  it  is  you 
mean. 

Soc.  You  do  not  perhaps  at  prefent  exercife  your  art  of  memory.  No 
doubt,  you  think  there  is  at  prefent  no  occafion  for  it.  I  will  affifl  you 
therefore  in  recollecting.  Do  you  not  remember  that  you  faid,  Achilles  was 
a  man  of  truth,  and  Ulyffes  a  man  of  cunning  and  falfehood  ? 

Hip.  I  do. 

Soc.  But  now  you  perceive,  that  the  man  of  truth  and  the  man  of  falfe¬ 
hood  have  proved  to  be  the  fame  perfon.  So  that,  if  UlylTes  was  a  man  of 
falfehood,  it  appears  that  he  was  no  lefs  a  man  of  truth  ;  and  if  Achilles  was 
a  man  of  truth,  we  find  he  muft  alfo  have  been  a  man  of  falfehood.  Thefe 
two  characters  then  are  not  heterogeneous,  one  from  the  other  ;  much  lefs 
are  they  oppofite,  as  you  imagined  ;  but  are  fimilar,  and  meet  in  the  fame 
man. 

Hip.  Socrates,  you  are  always  twilling  and  winding  arguments  in  this  fort 
of  way.  In  every  matter  of  debate,  you  always  pick  out  that  point  in 
which  moft  difficulty  lies  ;  you  flick  clofe  to  that,  and  handle  it  with  a  molt 
minute  exadnefs  :  but  you  never  meddle  with  the  1  whole  of  the  fubjeCl, 
confidered  in  one  view.  For  I  can  produce  you  now  a  multitude  of  proofs, 

1  Hippias  himfelf  is  here  made  to  expofe  his  own  loofe,  vague,  and  declamatory  way  of  talk¬ 
ing  ;  fo  oppofite  to  that  clofe,  precife,  and  truly  logical  manner  of  Socrates  in  his  difcourfes,  by 
which  alone  truth  can  be  difcovered,  and  the  difputes  arifing  in  converfation  be  brought  to  any 
rational  or  fair  conclufion.  But  this  not  being  now  or  ever  the  intention  of  Hippias,  he  exprefies 
in  this  fpeech  his  uneafinefs  at  the  prefent  method  of  managing  the  debate,  and  his  defire  of  re¬ 
turning  to  his  ufual  long  harangues;  {bowing  himfelf  in  this  refpedl  alfo  the  or  man  of 

falfehood  ;  according  to  the  old  maxim,  “  Dolofus  verfatur  in  generalilus”  The  man,  who  mean* 
to  deceive,  deals  only  in  generals,  and  avoids  coming  to  particulars. — S. 
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it  you  are  difpofed  to  hear  them,  fufficicnt  to  convince  you,  that  Homer  has 
made  Achilles  a  mart  of  iincerity,  and  of  greater  virtue  than  Ulyfles  ;  whom 
he  has  made  crafty,  falfe,  and  deceitful,  in  fine,  a  worfe  man  than  Achilles. 
And  to  oppofe  my  proofs,  do  you,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  it,  bring  others  on 
your  fide  of  the  queftion,  to  prove  Ulyfles  the  better  man  :  by  which  means 
our  little  audience  here  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  judge  which  of  us 
(peaks  the  belt. 

Soc.  1  I  have  no  doubt,  Hippias,  but  that  your  wifdom  is  fuperior  to 
mine.  But  it  is  a  Conftant  rule  with  me,  at  the  time  when  any  man  is 
fpeaking,  to  give  him  my  attention  ;  efpecially,  if  I  think  him  a  wife  man  : 
and,  as  I  am  defirous  of  comprehending  perfedlly  all  he  means,  afterwards  I 
interrogate,  and  fifthim  thoroughly  concerning  all  he  has  faid;  I  confider  it  over 
again,  and  compare  it  with  the  account  he  gives  me  in  his  anfwers,  in  order 
to  my  own  better  information.  But  if  I  think  the  fpeaker  infignificant,  and 
not  worth  regarding,  after  he  has  done  fpeaking,  I  afk  him  no  queftions,  nor 
give  myfelf  any  trouble  about  what  he  has  been  talking  of.  You  may  know 
by  this,  what  perfons  I  account  wife.  You  may  alfo  find,  that  I  am  ftudious 
and  folicitous  about  the  fayings  of*  fuch  a  man  ;  that  I  am  bufy  and  reftlefs 
in  putting  queftions  to  him,  with  a  view  of  being  improved  by  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  fome  piece  of  knowledge.  Accordingly,  I  took  particular  notice,  in 
my  own  mind,  of  fomething  3  which  feemed  to  me  very  ftrange  in  that  paf- 
fage  of  Homer,  if  your  interpretation  of  it  be  true,  that  which  you  repeated 
juft  now,  to  prove  that  Achilles  treated  Ulyfles  as  a  deceiver.  This  to  me, 
I  fav,  feemed  ftrange  ;  becaufe  Ulyfles,  your  cunning  Ulyfles,  no  where 
appears  to  have  fpoken  untruths  :  but  it  is  Achilles,  whom  we  find  cunning, 
according  to  your  account,  as  being  a  teller  of  falfities  and  deceiving  others. 
For  having  premifed  that  fair  profeflion,  which  you  juft  now  repeated, 


*  Socrates  here  intimates,  that  the  fource  of  that  habit,  which  Hippias  had,  of  lying  and  de¬ 
ceiving,  was  a  fondnefs  for  unmerited  or  falfe  praife,  with  an  afle&ation  of  being  thbught  wife. 

*The  word  in  the  original  here  is  printed  thtx,  but  we  prefume  ought  to  be  either  tbtmv, 
agreeably  to  the  tranflations  of  Ficinus  and  Grynaeus,  or  as  we  havefuppofed  it  in  ours,  tomtu. — S. 

3  From  thefenfe  it  is  evident,  that  we  ought  here  to  read  in  the  Greek  o,  ti — «ro7roi»,  *.  t. 
not  tin  3l’  [evo$,]  an  error  frequent  throughout  the  printed  text.  Stephens  has  frequently  indeed 
corre&ed  it  ;  but  has  pafled  it  over  in  this  and  many  other  places. — S, 
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Not  the  black  gates  of  hades  are  to  me 
More  hoftile  or  more  hateful,  than  the  man 
Whofe  tongue  holds  no  communion  with  his  heart, 

A.  little  af  cerwsi  ds  he  declares,  that  he  would  not  be  difFuaded  from  his  pur- 
pofe3  not  by  Ulyffes  and  Agamemnon  together  j  nor  would  he  be  by  any 
means  prevailed  on  to  flay  in  the  Trojan  territories  j  but,  lays  he, 

1  To-morrow,  after  facrifice  to  Jove 
And  all  that  next  in  nature  is  divine, 

My  well -in  arm’d  galleys  launch  I  from  the  Ihore 
Into  the  briny  waves  and  thou  {halt  fee, 

(If  curious  of  the  fight,  or  thy  concern 
Thou  rnak’ft  it,)  with  the  dawning  hour  of  day,. 

My  fleet  fpread  o’er  the  fifhy  Hellefpont ; 

With  many  an  eager  flroke  of  the  brifle  oars 
Short’ning  the  paffage  :  and  if  Neptune  grant 
Profperous  voyage,  the  third  returning  light 
Shall  view  me  on  rich  Pthia’s  fertile  plains- 

Bsfides,  long  before  this,  with  an  air  of  inlult  he  had  laid  thus  to  Aga¬ 
memnon, 

2  And  now  with  my  full  galleys  I  depart. 

Steering  my  courfe  for  Pthia  : — -my  belt  courfe 
Is  homeward, — here  difhonour’d.— Nor  (halt  thou 
Meet  better  fare,  I  ween  : — -no  more  expeft 
Spoils  and  rich  plunder  fhall  attend  thine  arms. 

Now  though  he  had  made  this  declaration,  firfi;  in  the/ace  of  the  whole  army,  , 
and  afterwards  to  fuch  as  were  intimate  with  him,  it  no  where  appears,  that, 
he  made  any  preparations  for  his  voyage,  or  any  attempts  toward  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  his  fhips,  in  order  to  his  departure  homeward;  but,  on  the  contrary, 

1  We  meet  with  this  paffage  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,  v,  357i  a  little  after  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  and  both  of  them  exaftly  as  they  are  cited  by  Plato. — S. 

2  The  verfes,  here  cited,  occur  in  the  fir  ft  book  of  the  Iliad,  with  a  difference  only  in  one  word. 
For  inftead  of  ?,w»,  which  vve  read  in  Plato, .  we find  in  Homer  feflsgo'j :  a  difference  not  taken 
notice  of  by  Barnes  in  his  Var  Left.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  not  of  importance  enough  to  mention. 
But,  in  editions  of  the  fineft  writers  of  antiquity,  too  minute  an  accuracy,  we. think,  never  can  be 
uied. — S. 
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with  a  noble  indifference,  he  difregarded  the  keeping  of  his  word  and  the 
fpeaking  truth.  It  was  for  this  reafon,  Hippias,  that  I  propofed  my  firfl 
queftion  to  you;  becaufe  I  was  at  a  lofs  to  know,  which  of  thofe  two  heroes 
the  poet  had  made  the  better  man  :  but  I  prefumed  that  both  were  excellent; 
and  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  was  the  fuperior,  as  well  with 
refpedf  to  fpeaking  truth  and1  falfehood,  as  every  other  kind  of  virtue;  for 
in  that  point,  no  lefs  than  in  others,  they  feemed  nearly  on  a  par. 

Hip.  You  view  not  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  Socrates.  For,  though 
Achilles  breaks  his  word,  it  is  plain  that  he  had  no  intention  to  deceive,  nor 
any  diflembled  meaning:  but,  again  ft  his  inclination,  he  is  obliged,  by  the 
diffreffes  of  the  army,  to  ftay  and  give  them  his  affiffance.  But  when 
Ulyffes  fpeaks  falfely,  it  is  with  defign,  and  his  falfehood  is  voluntary. 

Soc.  My  dear  friend  Hippias,  you  deceive  me;  and  are  guilty,  yourfelf, 
of  doing  as  you  fay  UlylTes  did. 

Hip.  Far  from  it,  Socrates.  How  mean  you  ?  and  in  what  refpedf  ? 

Soc.  By  telling  me,  that  Achilles  had  no  intention  to  deceive,  nor  any  dif- 
fembied  meaning  :  whereas  Achilles,  in  faying  through  arrogance  what  he 
had  no  ferious  intention  of  doing,  was  fo  *  artful  an  impoffor,  as  Homer  has 
reprefented  him,  that  he  appears  confident  of  outwitting  Ulyffes,  and  con- 
cealing  from  him  the  emptinefs  of  his  arrogance  ;  nay,  to  that  degree  con¬ 
fident,  as  to  dare  in  his  prefence  to  contradidt  himfelf.  Accordingly  v'e  find 
Ulyffes  adfually  impofed  upon :  for,  as  we  fee  from  his  filence  on  that 
hea  l,  he  difcovered  not  that  Achilles  had  told  him  any  untruth. 

Hip.  Where  is  all  this  to  be  found,  Socrates  ? 

*  Socrates  here  mentions  falfehood  as  well  as  truth,  in  order  to  preferve  confidence  in  his  aro-u- 
mentation  ;  having  proved  to  Hippias,  that  the  fpeaking  falfehood  well  was  the  efTe£t  of  fome  kind 
of  knowledge  and  virtue. — S. 

a  In  the  Greek,  Tort;,  or  cunning  juggler.  By  Achilles  here,  we  fuppofe,  is  meant  that  very 
paflion  of  arrogance  in  him,  which  is  the  mod  diftinguifhed  part  of  his  charafter.  For  all  the 
great  actions  and  events  of  Homer’s  Iliacl  turn  upon  the  defire  of  Achilles  to  fliow  to  the  Gre¬ 
cians  the  importance  of  his  prefence  and  his  aid.  By  the  fame  name.  Ton?,  is  the  padion  of  love 
called  in  Plato’s  Banquet,  and  in  the  fame  metaphorical  fenfe;  becaufe  both  thefe  padions  impofe 
upon  a  man’s  own  underdanding,  and  force  . him  to  fay  and  do  things,  to  which  his  reafon  is  by 
no  means  privy  ;  putting  him,  as  in  this  cafe  of  Achilles,  upon  contradictory  promifes  and  afler- 
tious  ;  and  by  their  bold  aflfurance,  making  him  believe  them  all,  by  turns,  himfelf. — S. 
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Soc.  Do  you  not  remember,  that  1  after  he  had  declared  (as  he  did  to 
Ulyffes),  that  he  would  fet  fail  early  the  next  day  ;  to  Ajax  on  the  other 
hand  he  fays  no  fuch  thing,  but  tells  him  a  quite  different  ftory. 

Hip.  In  what  paffage  ? 

Soc.  In  this, 

4  No  more  in  bloody  field  (hall  I  engage, 

I  nor  my  forces;  till  great  Priam’s  fon. 

The  godlike  He£tor,  worthy  of  his  fire. 

Through  heaps  of  flaughter’d  Greeks,  viitorious  reach 
My  myrmidons  ;  or  till  his  hofiile  flames. 

Spreading  from  {hip  to  fliip,  approach  my  own. 

Then, — near  my  veflel,  or  my  tent,  I  truflc, 

Shall  He£tor’s  fury,  though  impetuous,  meet 
A  bound  impaflable. - - 

Now  can  you  imagine,  Hippias,  that  he  was  fo  forgetful,  this  fon  of  the  god- 
defs  Thetis,  this  pupil  of  the  fage  Chiron,  as  that,  after  throwing  out  the 
bittereft  reproaches  upon  fuch  as  fpeak  what  they  mean  not,  he  fhould  firft 
tell  Ulyffes  that  he  would  fail  away,  and  then,  through  forgetfulnefs,  allure 
Ajax  that  he  would  continue  where  he  was  r  Do  you  not  think  that  he 
mufi  have  talked  in  this  manner  with  defign,  and  from  a  fuppofal  that 
Ulyffes  was  a  plain  fimple  man,  and  that  he  fhould  get  the  better  of  him  that 
very  way,  by  artifice  and  lying  ? 

1  In  the  Greek  this  pafTage  is  read  thus  ;  Oust  0106%  on  \iym,  uorcpov,  v  £>{  7 rpo?  rov  0$i joa-ex  id>v  xux 
m  not  a7ro7rteL<r£icr8at,  k ■  t.  x.  Stephens  faw,  that  this  was  a  corrupt  reading  ;  but  an  emendation  of 
it  not  readily  occurring  to  his  mind,  he  fuppofed  that  many  words  were  wanting.  A  flight  al¬ 
teration  only  will,  as  we  imagine,  correct  the  fentence  thus;  Ovk  oio8\  bn  xcywv,  tv  ua-repaix 
(if  7rpcf  tov  ‘OSi jcrircx  t(pr\)  nj  r,oi  a7to7rteuoti<r6ui,  k.  t.  x.  agreeably  to  which  we  have  made  our 
tranflation. — S. 

4  Achilles  fpeaks  of  He&or  thus  highly  on  this  occafion,  purpofely  to  raife  the  higher,  in  thctfie 
who  heard  him,  the  idea  of  his  own  valour  ;  none  but  himfelf,  he  tells  them,  being  able  to  flop 
the  progrefs  of  fo  mighty  and  formidable  an  enemy.  Mr  Pope  therefore,  in  omitting  thcfe  high 
terms  in  w  hich  Achilles  here  mentions  He£tor,  has  omitted  an  eflential  beauty  in  this  paflage,  and 
particularly  material  to  that  purpofe,  for  w  hich  it  is  cited  bv  Socrates, — to  ihow,  .nat  the  incon- 
fiftent  falfities,  uttered  by  Achilles,  were  owing  to  his  arrogance  and  his  third  of  glory.  See  the 
Introduction  to  this  Dialogue.  The  verfes  are  taken  from  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,  v.  646 , 
&c.  But  there  is  evidently  a  falfe  reading  in  them,  as  cited  by  Plato,  inflead  of  / A&n<rofjM , 

obftrved  by  Barnes,  in  his  notes  on  Homer. — S. 
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Hip.  I  think  quite  otherwife,  Socrates:  I  think  that  he  was  impofed 
upon,  himfelf,  by  his  own  fimplicity  and  undefigning  heart :  and  that  want 
of  reflexion  made  him  talk  to  Ajax  in  a  drain  different  from  that  in  which 
he  had  been  talking  to  Ulyffes.  But  Ulyffes,  whenever  he  fpeaks  truth,  has 
always  an  intention  to  deceive,  no  lefs  than  when  he  fpeaks  a  falfehood. 

Soc.  Ulyffes  then  is  a  better  man,  it  feems,  than  Achilles. 

Hip.  By  no  means,  Socrates,  clearly. 

Soc.  Why,  was  it  not  proved  juft  now,  that  the  fpeakers  of  falfehoods, 
knowing  them  fo  to  be,  and  with  intention  to  deceive,  were  1  better  men 
than  thofe,  who  fpoke  w'hat  was  falfe  merely  through  ignorance,  and  againft 
their  intention  ? 

Hip.  But  how  is  it  poflible,  Socrates,  that  fuch  as  are  guilty  of  injuftice 
knowingly,  fuch  as  are  deceitful,  and  infidious,  and  wilfully  do  mifchief, 
fhould  be  better  men  than  thofe,  who,  not  knowing  what  they  do,  lead 
others  into  mifchiefs  or  miftakes  ?  To  fuch  is  due  free  pardon,  fhould  any 
injuftice  be  done  by  their  means,  or  if  any  man  be  deceived  by  them,  or 
fuffer  injury.  The  laws  2  accordingly  are  more  fevere  to  defigning  cheats, 
and  to  the  wilfully  injurious,  than  to  fuch  as  deceive  or  injure  without  in¬ 
tention  of  fo  doing. 

Soc.  You  fee,  Hippias,  that  I  fpoke  truth,  when  I  told  you,  how  bufy 

1  This  is  another  inftance,  fimilar  to  that,  taken  notice  of  by  Ariftotle,  which  we  mentioned 
before,  of  a  fophiftical  way  of  arguing  ufed  by  Plato  againft  the  fophifts.  For  the  truth  of  the 
pofition,  contended  for,  has  indeed  been  proved;  and  is  apparent  enough,  in  every  inferior  art 
or  fcience ;  but  Plato  applies  it  in  this  place  to  morals,  of  which  it  has  not  been  proved,  but 
the  direct  contrary  infinuated.  There  is  the  fame  ambiguity  of  expreffion  in  our  own  language; 
for  we  ufe  the  term,  good  man,  with  reference  not  only  to  moral  goodnefs,  but  even  ability  or  fkill 
in  any  wav  whatever.  Such  a  one,  we  fay,  is  a  good  man,  when  we  only  mean,  as  to  fome 
particular  kind  of  work  or  action  which  he  performs  well. — S. 

*  Demofthenes  in  Orat.  c.  Midiam,  §11.  p.  35  and  36  of  Dr.  Taylor’s  edition  in  8vo. 
gives  an  account  of  thefe  laws  fomewhat  more  at  large,  too  long  to  be  here  inferted,  but  fo  like 
this  of  Plato’s,  and  fo  much  in  the  fame  words,  that  it  feems  highly  probable  he  had  an  eye 
towards  it  when  he  compofed  that  part  of  his  oration.  For  that  incomparable  orator  was  always 
a  great  admirer  of  Plato,  and  had  been  one  of  his  favourite  difciples  j  as  wc  are  told  by  the  writer 
of  the  lives  of  the  ten  orators,  vulgarly  aferibed  to  Plutarch. — S. 
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and  reliefs  I  was  in  putting  queftions  to  the  wife  f.  I  fear,  indeed,  that  I 
have  no  other  valuable  quality  belonging  to  me  ;  the  reft  which  l  have  being 
inconfiderable  and  mean.  For  I  am  apt  to  be  miftaken  in  the  natures  of 
things,  and  ignorant  of  what  they  truly  are.  A  fufficient  evidence  of  which 
appears,  whenever  1  am  in  company  with  any  of  you  celebrated  wife  men, 
whofe  wifdom  is  acknowledged  by  the  united  voices  of  all  the  Grecians.  It 
then  appears  that  I  know  nothing  :  for  fcarcely  in  any  point  am  I  of  the 
fame  opinion  with  you.  And  what  greater  evidence  can  there  be  of  a  man's 
want  of  knowledge,  than  his  differing  in  opinion  from  the  wile.  1  have  this 
one  admirable  quality,  however,  which  laves  me  from  the  fatal  confequences 
of  ignorance  and  error  ;  this,  that  I  am  not  afhamed  to  learn  ;  but  am 
given  to  inquiry,  and  to  alking  queftions.  1  am  very  thankful  alfo  to  the 
perfon  who  vouchfafes  me  an  anfwer  :  nor  ever  negleded  1  to  pay  him  my 
due  acknowledgments.  For  whenever  I  had  acquired  a  piece  of  knowledge, 

I  never  denied  my  having  learnt  it ;  nor  ever  pretended,  that  it  was  of  my 
own  finding  out.  On  the  contrary,  I  celebrate  the  wildom  of  my  teacher, 
whenever  I  produce  the  dodrine  which  he  taught  me.  Thus  at  prefent, 
for  inftance,  I  agree  not  with  you  in  that  pofttion,  which  you  have  laid 
down  for  truth  ;  but  am  ftrongly  of  a  different  opinion.  And  this,  I  am 
convinced,  ariles  from  fomething  in  me,  and  mu  ft  be  attributed  to  my  be.ng 
fuch  a  one  as  I  am  ;  to  avoid  ufing  any  term  or  epithet  too  high  in- {'peaking 
of  myfelf.  To-  me,  Hippias,  the  truth  appears  diredly  contrary  to  what 
you  fay.  I  think,  that  thofe  who  injure  others,  who  are  guilty  of  injuftice, 
who  vent  falfehoods,  and  deceive,  or  commit  any  other  fault,  knowingly 
and  wilfully,  are  better  men  than  fuch  as  do  the  fame  evils  ignorantly  and 
without  free  choice.  Sometimes,  however,  I  am  in  the  oppofite  way  of 
thinking.  In  fhort,  my  fentiments  are  ever  varying  upon  this  fubjed,  and 
driven  backward  and  forward  continually  :  the  caufe  of  which  unfteadinefs 
is  clearly  want  of  knowledge.  But  I  now  find  in  mylelf  a  fiefh  acceffion 
of  my  old  malady  :  for  the  opinion,  which  prevails  in  me  at  prefent,  is 

1  This  and  fuch  other  fayings,  frequent  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  pafled  with  the  people  even 
of  his  own  time  for  mere  ironies.  Whence  he  was  commonly  called  a  the  diffembler  of  his 

knowledge,  or  pretender  to  ignorance.— S.  ,  . 
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(his  ; — that  fuch  as  commit  wilful  errors  in  any  q&ion  whatever,  are  better 
men,  with  refpeft  to  actions  in  that  wav,  than  thofe  who  err  in  the  fame 
way  again  ft  their  will  or  intention.  This  prefent  turn  of  mind  in  me  is 
owing,  as  I  imagine,  to  the  preceding  part  of  our  converfation  :  for  our 
reafoning  upon  the  point,  then  debated,  will,  in  all  appearance  at  prefent, 
hold  good  through  all  things;  and  will  prove,  that  the  involuntary  a&ors  of 
ill,  in  any  of  thofe  inftances  we  have  mentioned,  are  more  wicked  than 
thofe  who  are  guilty  of  the  fame  bad  actions  wilfully.  Be  fo  good  there¬ 
fore  as  to  fet  my  mind  right  :  for  in  healing  the  difeafe  of  this,  and  freeing 
it  from  ignorance,  you  will  do  me  a  much  greater  piece  of  fervice,  than  you 
would  in  healing  any  diftemper  incident  to  mv  body.  But  now,  fhouid  you 
have  any  intention  to  go  through  a  long  harangue,  I  can  allure  you  before¬ 
hand,  that  you  will  never  that  wav  fucceed  in  the  affair  :  for  my  thoughts 
never  will  be  able  to  keep  even  pace  with  you.  But  if  you  are  difpofed  to 
anfwer  to  my  queftions,  as  you  did  before,  you  will  highly1  profit  and  im¬ 
prove  me  ;  and,  I  prefume,,  receive  no  detriment  yourfelf.  I  have  a  right, 
Eudicus,  to  beg  vour  intereft  with  Hippias  on  this  occafion  ;  for  you  it  was 
who  engaged  me  in  this  difpute  with  him.  If  he  therefore  is  averfe  to  con¬ 
tinuing  the  converfation  in  the  way  which  I  defire,  do  you  intercede  with 
him  to  favour  my  requeft. 

Eud.  There  will  be  no  occafion,  Socrates,  I  imagine,  for  my  intercef- 
fion.  That  is  made  unneceffary  by  what  Hippias  himfelffaid  at  firft, — that 
he  never  declined  anfwering  to  any  man’s  queftions.  Did  you  not  fay  fo, 
Hippias  ? 

Hip.  I  own  it,  Eudicus.  But  Socrates  is  always  entangling  the  argu¬ 
ment  with  cunning  fallacies;  and  behaves  like  a  fly  deceiver. 

Soc  My  good  Hippias  !  I  do  it  not  wilfully,  I  affure  you,  nor  with  any 
intention  to  deceive  :  for,  if  that  were  the  cafe,  1  fhouid  be  a  man  of  great 
wifdom  and  abilities,  according. to  your  accounr.  .  But,  if  1  have  that  fault 
which  you  accufe  me  of,  it  is  wholly  involuntary  in  me.  .  I  pray  you  there¬ 
fore  pardon  me  :  for  pardon,  you  fay,  is  due  to  involuntary  and  ignorant 
deceivers. 

*  See  the  la  ft  fentence  but  one  in  the  Greater  Hippias. — S. 

Eud. 
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Eud.  Do  fo,  Hippias  ;  forgive  Socrates  ;  and  be  not  angry  with  him  : 
but  for  my  lake,  and  out  of  regard  to  your  own  word,  anfvver  to  whatever 
queftions  he  fhall  propofe  to  you. 

Hip.  Well,  at  your  entreaty,  I  will  anfwer  to  his  queftions. — Come  then  ; 
propofe  any,  which  you  defire  to  have  an  anfwer  to. 

Soc.  Truly,  Hippias,  I  am  greatly  delirous  to  have  a  thorough  dilcuffion 
of  that  very  point  juft  now  mentioned  ; — Which  are  the  better  fort  of  men  ; 
thole  who  commit  errors  knowingly,  wilfully,  and  purpofelv ;  or  thofe 
others,  who  are  guilty  of  the  very  fame  without  knowing  what  they  do, 
and  without  any  will  or  purpofe  to  err1.  Now  the  beft  way  we  can  take, 
to  have  this  point  well  examined,  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  fetting  out  thus - 
but  obferve,  and  make  your  anfwers  duly  2: — Are  there  not  men,  who  are 
good  at  a  foot-race  ? 

1  Every  univerfal  truth  will  hold  good  in  all  particular  cafes,  to  which  it  is  applicable.  In  the 
way  of  rcafoning  therefore  by  indu&ion,  the  enumerating  of  many  particulars,  however  chofen, 
in  which  the  hypothefis  to  be  proved  is  found  true,  ferves  to  induce  a  probability  at  lead  of  its 
being  true  univerfally.  And  if  the  hypothefis  fails  in  no  inftance  that  can  be  thought  of,  the 
certainty  of  it  is  then  fufficiently  eftablithcd.-— ' It  fhoukl  feem,  therefore,  that  Plato  might  have 
been  indifferent  what  inftances  he  produced  to  prove  a  dodtrine  which,  if  true,  might  fairly  be 
inferred  from  a  multitude  of  any  pitched  upon  at  random.  And  indeed,  had  this  been  all  he 
had  in  view,  indifferent  he  would  certainly  have  been  to  which  he  gave  the  preference.  But 
his  defign,  in  fele&ing  from  all  the  feveral  kinds  of  action  the  particular  inftances  that  follow,  to 
the  end  of  this  fecond  part  of  the  Dialogue,  is  to  fhow,  what  weakneffes  or  diforders  in  the  hu¬ 
man  frame  are  the  natural  caufes  of  ignorance  and  vice  ;  and  what  natural  difpofition  of  body  and 
mind  is  favourable  to  knowledge  and  virtue.  In  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  thefe  inftances 
will  appear  admirable  art  and  contrivance  :  for  the  difeovery  of  which  he  prepares  us  in  this  fen- 
tenee,  by  profeffmg  to  take  a  certain  method  and  way  of  beginning,  fuch  as  is  the  moft 
proper. — S. 

2  Plato  begins,  and  takes  his  four  firft  inftances  from  fuch  a&ions  as  fundamentally  de¬ 
pend  on  the  ftrudhure  of  the  body  and  the  conformation  of  its  parts ;  in  particular,  running, 
wreftling,  dancing,  and  tinging.  For  the  well-performing  of  thefe  exercifes,  fo  far  as  the  body 
is  concerned,  feverally  depends  on  agilitv,  ftrength,  gracefulnefs,  and  a  mufical  voice  :  and  thefe 
feveral !y  arife  from  elafticity  of  the  fibres,  firnmefs  in  the  fabric  of  the  bones,  pliantnefs  in  the 
ioints,  and  a  perfect  power  of  dilatation  and  contra&ion  in  the  lungs  and  larynx.  When  all 
thefe  concur,  the  natural  confequences  will  be  an  animated,  free,  and  eafy  flow  of  the  blood  and 
humours,  fpritrhtlincfs  and  vigour  in  the  foul,  and  at  the  fame  time  (if  no  obflacle  hinder)  firm- 
nefs  in  the  mind. — S. 
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Hip.  There  are. 

Soc.  And  others  in  the  fame  exercife  who  are  bad  ? 

Hip.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Are  not  the  good,  thofe  who  run  well?  and  the  bad,  thofe  who  run  ill  ? 

Hip.  They  are. 

J 

Soc.  Dv)  not  the  flow  runners  run  ill?  the  fwift  runners,  well? 

Hip.  They  do. 

Soc.  In  the  race  therefore,  and  in  running,  fwiftnefs  is  a  good  thing ; 
flownefs,  a  bad  thing. 

Hip.  Without  difpute. 

Soc.  Whether  of  thefe  two  then  is  the  better  man  in  the  race  ?  One, 
who  runs  flow  wilfully  and  on  purpofe  ;  or  one,  vvhofe  flownefs  in  running 
is  involuntary  and  undefigned  ? 

Hip.  The  firfl ;  he,  who  runs  flow  on  purpofe. 

Soc.  Is  not  running  the  doing  fomething  ? 

Hip.  It  is. 

Soc.  And  if  fo,  is  not  fome a&ion  performed  in  running? 

Hip.  Certainly. 

J 

Soc.  The  man,  therefore,  who  runs  ill,  performs  an  a&ion  which  is  bad 
and  unfeemly  in  the  race. 

Hip.  Undoubtedly  fo. 

Soc.  And  the  man  runs  ill,  you  fay,  who  runs  flowly. 

Hip.  True. 

Soc.  He  therefore  is  the  good  man  in  the  race,  who  wilfully  and  purpofely 
commits  this  bad  and  unfeemly  adlion  :  and  he  is  the  bad  man,  who  does  it 
againfl  his  will  and  his  intention. 

Hip.  So  it  feems  to  be. 

Soc.  In  the  race  therefore,  the  man,  who  is  guilty  of  bad  aclions  againfl: 
his  will  and  his  intention,  is  a  worfe  man  than  the  other,  in  whom  thofe 
bad  actions  are  voluntary  and  intended. 

Hip.  In  the  race,  I  grant  you,  that  it  is  fo. 

Soc.  And  how  is  it  in  wreftlino;  ?  Whether  of  the  two  is  the  better 
wreftier  ?  the  man  who,  when  he  falls,  falls  befignedly,  or  the  man  whole 
falls  are  involuntary  and  undefigned  ? 

VOL.  V. 
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Hip.  Probably,  the  man  who  falls  defignedly. 

Soc.  And  which  is  the  worfe  and  more  unfeemly  action  in  wreftling  ?  for 
a  man  to  fall  himfelf,  or  to  give  his  antagonifl  a  fall? 

Hip.  To  fall  himfelf. 

Soc.  In  wreftling  then  alfo,  the  man,  who  is  guilty  of  bad  and  unfeemly 
adlions  with  defign,  is  a  better  man  than  the  other,  who  is  guilty  of  the 
fame  without  defigning  them. 

Hip.  It  is  probable  that  he  is. 

Soc.  And  how  does  the  rule  hold  with  refpedl  to  all  other  actions  of  the 
body  ?  Is  not  the  man,  whofe  body  is  well-framed  and  fitly  difpofed,  equally 
able  for  actions  either  ftrong  or  weak,  either  feemly  and  becoming,  or  un¬ 
becoming  and  awkward  ?  So  that  the  man  who  has  a  better  habit  of  body, 
when  he  performs  any  bodily  exercife  or  a61ion  ill,  does  it  out  of  choice ; 
but  the  man,  whofe  body  is  in  a  worfe  Rate,  performs  ill  againft  his 
inclination. 

Hip.  In  aflions  which  depend  on  ftrength  of  body,  I  admit  the  truth  of 
your  hypothehs. 

Soc.  And  what  fay  you  as  to  thofe,  which  depend  on  gracefulnefs  of 
the  body,  Hippias  ?  Does  it  net  belong  to  that  body,  which  is  well  formed 
and  well  habituated,  to  exhibit  unfeemly  and  bad  motions,  geftures,  and 
attitudes,  only  when  the  mind  fo  wills  and  directs  ;  but  to  a  body  of  worfe 
make  and  worfe  habits,  to  behave,  move,  and  carry  itfelf  awkwardly  without 
fuch  will  and  diredlion  ?  or  how  think  you  ? 

Hip.  That  it  is,  as  you  fay. 

Soc.  Ungracefulnefs  therefore  alfo,  when  voluntary,  belongs  to  the  body 
in  its  better  plight ;  when  involuntary,  is  owing  to  an  ill  or  depraved  hate  of 
body. 

Hip.  So  indeed  it  appears. 

Soc.  And  how  think  you  as  to  the  voice  ?  Which  voice  do  you  fuppofe 
the  better  and  more  excellent  ?  That  which  fings  out  of  tune  wilfully  and 
defigncdlv  ;  or  that  w  hich  does  fo  becaufe  it  cannot  do  otherwife  ? 

Hip.  That  which  does  fo  defignedly. 

Soc.  And  that  you  call  a  viler  voice,  which  errs  from  the  harmony,  and 
cannot  help  it. 
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Hip.  I  do. 

Soc.  Further  1  ; — the  things  which  are  yours,  whether  would  you  choofe 
to  have  them  in  good  condition  and  order,  or  to  have  them  bad,  depraved, 
and  out  of  order  ? 

Hip.  To  have  them  good,  and  fuch  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Soc.  Whether  then  would  you  choofe  to  have  your  feet  go  lame  at  your 
own  pleafure,  or  to  have  them  limp  and  Humble  againH  your  will  ? 

Hip.  To  go  lame  at  my  own  pleafure. 

Soc.  Is  not  lamenefs  in  the  feet  a  depravity  of  the  feet  ;  and  the  going 
lame  an  ungraceful  way  of  walking  ? 

Hip.  Certainly. 

j 

Soc.  And  is  not  fquinting  a  depravity  of  the  eyes  ? 

Hip.  It  is. 

Soc.  Which  fort  of  eyes  now  would  you  choofe  to  have,  and  to  fee  with  ? 
Such  as  would  look  afquint  only  when  you  plealed,  or  fuch  as  could  not 
avoid  fquinting  r 

Hip.  Such  as  fquinted  only  when  I  pleafed. 

Soc.  Of  the  things  then  which  are  your  own,  you  deem  thofe,  whole 
wrong  and  depraved  actions  are  voluntary,  better  than  thofe,  the  pravity  of 
whofe  adtions  is  involuntary. 

Hip.  In  things  of  that  kind,  I  admit  it  to  be  true. 

Soc.  All  fuch  therefore,  ears,  and  nofe,  and  mouth,  and  all  other  parts 
adminiftering  to  fenfation,  are  to  be  comprehended  in  the  following  general 

1  His  five  next  inflances  he  takes  from  thofe  parts  of  the  body  which  are  the  more  immediate 
fervants  of  the  mind  :  1.  The  outward  inflruments  of  motion  (particularizing  in  the  feet),  by 
which  the  will  of  the  mind  is  executed  :  a.  The  outward  organs  of  fenfation  (enumerating  them 
all),  through  which  the  mind  perceives  outward  things:  3.  That  immediate  fource  of  motion  and 
fenfation,  the  brain  ;  to  fignify  which  he  ufes  the  metaphor  of  a  rudder,  fleering  the  body  as 
the  mind  pleafes  :  4.  Thofe  inward  inflruments  of  motion,  and  vehicles  of  fenfation,  the  nerves ; 
which  he  compares  to  the  firings  of  mufical  inflruments,  braced  up  or  relaxed  by  the  different 
paffions  of  the  foul,  and  vibrating  juft  as  they  are  touched  from  without,  or  played  on  bv  the 
mufician’s  hand  within :  5.  and  laflly,  The  organs  of  fpeeeh,  fignified  by  wind-inftruments  of 
xnu'fio,  through  which  the  mind  exprefles  her  meaning,  or  declares  her  will.  How  much  the 
acquifition-of  knowledge,  the  ftate  of  the  foul,  and  power  of  the  mind  to  do  what  {he  wills,  de¬ 
pend  on  having  all  thefe  organs  in  perfe&ion,  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  conceive.— S. 
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rule  ; — thofe,  in  which  the  bad  performance  of  their  functions  is  involuntary, 
a  man  would  be  glad  not  to  have,  feeing  that  iuch  are  evil ;  but  thofe, 
whofe  wrong  action  or  operation  is  wilful,  and  according  to  the  intention, 
are  defirabie,  fuch  being  good. 

Hip.  I  agree. 

Soc.  Well ;  and  what  fort  of  inftruments  is  it  belt  to  have  to  do  with  ? 
thofe,  with  which  a  man  may  execute  his  work  ill  through  choice  and  de- 
fgn  ;  or  thofe,  with  which  he  cannot  work  otherwife  than  ill?  For  in¬ 
fiance  :  Whether  of  the  two  is  the  beft  rudder  ;  that,  with  which  the  fleer¬ 
ing  ill  is  unavoidable  ;  or  that,  with  which  the  pilot,  if  he  fleers  ill,  does  it 
wilfully  and  on  purpofe  ? 

Hip.  The  latter  fort. 

Soc.  Is  it  not  fo  with  the  bow  and  lyre  ;  fo  with  the  flute  1  ;  fo  with  every 
other  kind  of  tools  and  inftruments  ? 

Hip.  It  is  true. 

Soc.  Well 2  ;  and  of  which  horfe  is  it  beft  to  be  the  owner  ?  Whether  of 
a  horfe  with  fuch  a  kind  of  temper  and  fpirit,  as  may  ierve  his  rider  in  riding 

1  To  the  inflances  already  given,  which  are  of  more  efpeeial  moment,  the  other  parts  and 
members  of  the  body  are  fubjoined,  in  general ;  the  regular  frame  and  found  condition  of  them 
all  being,  in  the  opinion  of  Plato,  of  fome  importance  to  the  foul,  to  its  affe&ions  and  paffions  ; 
more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  m  re  immediate  or  more  remote  adtion,  or  influence,  of  the 
one  upon  the  other.  This  will  open  much  of  Plato’s  fecret  meaning  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
Timaeus.  —  S. 

3  From  the  juft  frame  of  the  body,  and  the  right  formation  of  every  member  of  it,  the  philo¬ 
sopher  proceeds,  in  the  fame  metaphorical  manner,  to  deferibe  the  other  part  of  that  euq>u!a,  or 
good  natural  difpofition,  which  he  holds  to  be  the  neceflary  foundation  of  virtue.  This  other 
part  is  the  right  frame  or  conftitution  of  the  foul  herfelf.  He  begins  with  the  paffions;  agreeably 
to  that  climax  which  he  ufes  through  all  thefe  inftances.  The  paffions  are,  in  the  Platonic 
fyftern,  all  comprehended  under  two  kinds,  smSufAiix.  and  $vy.ot,  the  emotions  of  defire  and  anger. 
The  firft  of  thefe  kinds  is  charadterized  under  the  emblem  of  a  horfe,  the  latter  under  that  of  a 
dog;  and  both  with  great  propriety.  For  one  of  thefe  animals  is  remarkably  fubjedl  to  vehe¬ 
ment  emotions  of  the  former  kind  in  purfuit  of  glory  or  pleafure ;  the  other  to  emotions 
of  the  latter  kind  no  lefs  violent,  when  the  feizingof  his  prey  or  the  deftrudtion  of  an  enemy 
is  the  end  in  view.  Now  both  thefe  animals,  though  irrational,  2re  by  nature  formed 
to  be  manageable  by  man  ;  and  are  highly  ferviceable  to  him,  W'hen  their  paflions  are  directed 
io  their  proper  objects,  and  reftrained  within  due  bounds. — S. 
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ill  purpofely  and  through  choice  only;  or  of  a  horfe  x,  upon  which  his 
rider  muft  of  neceffity  ride  ill  ? 

Hip.  Of  the  horfe,  upon  which  a  man  may  ride  ill  only  through 

choice. 

Soc.  This  horfe  then  is  of  a  better  fpirit  and  temper  than  the  other. 

.  Hip.  True. 

Soc.  With  this  better-tempered  horfe  then  a  man  mav  2,  if  he  has  an  evil 
intention,  perform  fuch  mifchievous  and  evil  cricks  as  tins  animal  1*  c  pable 
of;  but  with  the  bad-tempered  horfe  he  cannot  avoid  doing .  mil'chief. 

Hip.  Perfectly  true. 

Soc.  And  is  it  not  equally  true  with  refpedt  to  the  fpirit  and  temper  of  a 
dog  ?  and  fo  of  every  other  fpecies  of  animals  ? 

Hip.  I  admit  it  to  hold  true  in  the  cafe  of  every  brute  animal. 

Soc.  Well  now  ;  and  how  is  it  in  our  own  fpecies,  and  with  refpedt  to  the 
human  foul?  Whether  is  it  better  to  have  in  our  lervice  a  bowman,  who, 
if  he  ever  miffes  the  mark,  milles  wilfully  3  ;  or  one  who  is  apt  fo  to  doa 
contrary  to  his  intention  and  his  aim  ? 

Hip.  One  who  mifles  wilfully. 

Soc.  Such  a  one  then  is  a  better  man  at  (hooting.. 

Hip.  Right. 

1  The  emendation  of  this  fentence  muft  be  attributed  to  Cornarius  :  for  he  has  been  before¬ 
hand  with  us,  in  reading  xixe ivov,  i  «  cxhuv,  inftead  of  u^ehuv  v\  axuv,.  as  in  all  the  editions  of  the 
Greek  it  is  printed. — S. 

*  Thus  in  the  Greek  ;  T y  antivovt  apx  ^J ,uxy  iwTrov  ra  tvs  'buwf  spyot  t ouityi;  tx  TrovYipa  shoujiu$  av 
noioty  ra  3s  thj  Travripia,;,  ax.ou^ia;.  It  is  evident,  that  this  reading  is  faulty.  \Ve  have  always  ima¬ 
gined,  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  tranfpofition  of  Tome  of  the  words,  with  the  corruption  of  only 
one  m  confequence  of  that  tranfpofition;  and  that  the  right  reading  was  this;  T.  x.  a.  vj,.  ».  t.  t. 
i}/.  £.  r.  rst  Til;  7rov«/Jia?,  sxoucriu;  av  noiot,  in  3s  irzvnpix,  axoveiu;.  But  Cornarius  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  fentence  may  be  amended  by  altering  only  rx  fornS  Trovnpia;  into  t>i  Se  r.  it.  which  he  is  pi  cafe  d 
to  fay,  fignifies  the  fame  with  ry»  .fo  Trovnpcntpa.. — S. 

3  In  the  editions  of  the  Greek  text,  the  fentence  (lands  thus  ;  Ti  Jn;  avfyuTrx  x nv  xexi'n <r9zt 
To|ora  apLEivovo;  snv,  nr i;  £*8<7-iw;  apia^ravsi  rx  <rxo7rx,  ri  nrh  axsffiwj ;  but  we  fihould  be  glad  to  read  it  as 
follows;  Ti  fo  3«  xvdpuirx;  ^uxnv  xEKrnoSai  tc£otx  a/usivov  £nv,  x,  r.  *.  transferring  the  firft  point  of 
interrogation  to  the  word  xvd^anrx,  and  altering  the  word  apEivovos  into  apEimv,  which  latter  emen¬ 
dation  was  made  before  us  by  Cornarius.  Both  together  will  render  this  fentence  much  more 
agreeable  to  the  turn  of  thofe  which  precede,  than  the  alteration  of  it  propofed  by  Stephens  — S. 

Soc. 
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Soc.  In  our  own  fpecies  therefore,  and  with  refpedt  to  the  human  foul1, 
the  man,  who  milfes  aim  or  errs  without  intending  fo  to  do,  is  a  worfe 
man  than  the  other,  whofe  miffing  of  the  mark  is  undefigned,  or  whofe  error 
is  involuntary. 

Hip.  In  the  bowman’s  art  I  grant  you  that  it  is  fo. 

Soc.  And  how  is  it  in  the  art  of  medicine  ?  Is  not  he  the  better  phyfician, 
who,  if  he  hurts  or  brings  any  diforder  on  the  bodily  frame,  does  it  know¬ 
ingly  and  purpofely  ? 

H  ip.  He  is. 

Soc.  In  this  art  alfo  then,  fuch  a  one  is  a  better  man  than  one  who  hurts 
when  he  would  heal. 

Hip.  True. 

Soc.  And  how  is  it  in  mufic,  whether  of  the  firing  or  of  the  wind-kind? 
how,  in  all  other  arts  and  fciences  ?  Is  not  he  the  better  man,  who  purpolely 
performs  ill,  and  commits  voluntary  errors  ?  and  is  not  he  the  bad  man,  who 
blunders  and  errs,  without  deligning  it  ? 

Hip.  Probably  fo. 

Soc.  And  we  certainly  ffiould  choofe  to  have  under  our  command  fuch 
(laves  as  committed  voluntary  faults,  and  were  guilty  of  bad  actions  pur¬ 
pofely,  rather  than  fuch  as  could  not  help  blundering,  doing  wrong,  and 
afting  perverfely  ;  the  former  fort  being  better  for  our  fervice. 

Hip.  In  that  alfo  we  agree. 

O 

Soc.  Well  then  ;  do  we  not  with  to  be  as  good  and  excellent  as  poffible 
ourfelves  ? 

Hip.  To  be  fure. 

Soc.  Would  not  our  own  mind,  fpirit,  and  temper, be  better,  if  we  didevil 
and  committed  faults  wilfully  and  freely,  than  if  we  could  not  avoid  thofe 
faults  and  evil  aCtions  ? 

Hip.  It  would  be  aftraiige  thing,  Socrates,  if  the  wilfully  unjuft  and  dif- 
honeft  were  better  men  than  thofe  who  unwittingly  or  unwillingly  did  a 
bafe  action. 

*  The  original,  as  printed,  runs  thus;  Km  axucriu;  a/ptzpTcmi'ra,  Jt.  r.  A.  But  the 

reafoning  requires  the  word  avU'mira  to  be  inferted  after  the  word  afa.  It  was  eafily  dropped  in 
tranfcribing  fome  manufcript,  on  account  of  the  fimilitude  of  the  letters  which  follow  it :  the 
antient  manner  of  writing  it  being  this ;  Km  ^x*  apex,  avs  a>w<nus,  «.  r.  A. — S, 

Soc. 
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Soc.  And  yet  this  appears  to  be  the  juft  conclufion.  from  thofe  premifes  *y 
in  which  we  are  agreed. 

Hip.  It  appears  not  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  To  you  yourlelf,  I  imagined,  it  muft  fo  appear.  Let  me  put  to 
you  then  a  queftion  or  two  more. — Is  not  honefty  either  fome  certain  power 
in  the  mind,  or  fome  certain  knowledge,  or  both  together  ?  Is  it  not  neceflary 

that  true  inward  honefty  fhould  be  one  or  other  of  thefe  l 

Hip.  It  is. 

Soc.  If  honefty  then  he  fome  power  in  the  mind,  does  not  honefty  inhabit 
that  mind  moft  which  is  poffefted  of  the  moft  power  ?  And  this  correfponds 
with  what  appeared  true  to  us  before,  if  you  remember, — that  the  man  who 
had  the  moft  abilities  and  powers  within  him  was  the  beft  man  in  every 
cafe  that  we  confidered. 

Hip.  It  did  fo  appear. 

Soc.  And  if  honeftv  be  fome  knowledge  in  the  mind,  does  not  honefty 
refide  moft  in  that  mind,  which  hath  the  moft  knowledge,  and  is  the  wifeft  ? 
and  is  not,  in  fuch  cafe,  that  mind  the  moft  difhoneft  which  is  the  moft  un- 
difciplined  and  ignorant? — But  if  honefty  fhould  anfe  from  knowledge  and 
power,  meeting  both  together  in  the  lame  mind,  is  not  that  mind  which  is  the 
beft  furnilhed  with  both,  with  knowledge  and  power,  the  moft  filed  with- 
honefty  ?  and  are  not  the  greateft  degrees  of  ignorance 1  2 3  and  impotence 

1  That  is,  upon  the  abfurd  fuppofition,  that  there  are  any  fuch  men.  But  if  ftill  the  queftion 
fhould  be  afked.  Whence  is  it,  that  a  man  may  err  wilfully  in  executing  any  work  or  energy  of 
art,  or  in  performing  any  a&ion  merely  natural  (for  fo  is  it  with  great  truth  fuppofed  throughout 
the  Dialogue),  and  that  power  and  will  may  in-  all  fuch  cafes  be  feparated ;  yet  that  it  is 
otherwife  with  refpe£l  to  moral  a&ions  ;  that  no  error  here  is  truly  voluntary,  and  no- 
bad  man  is  free  ?  The  reafon  is  this  ;  that  in  all  other  cafes  the  workman,  or  performer,  may 
aim  at  fome  other  end  than  the  excellence  of  his  work,  or  the  redlitude  of  his  performance  :  but 
that  in  every  a6tion,  where  morality  is  concerned,  that  is,  in  every  action  morally  good  or  evil, 
the  attainment  of  what  a  man  thinks  his  good  is  the  only  end  for  which  he  a&s  :  2nd  that  no 
man  can  pofiibly  purfue,  will,  or  aim  at  his  own  evil,  fully  and  clearly  knowing  it  to  be  what  it 
is;  nor  help  aiming  at,  willing,  and  purfuing  what  upon  the  whole  he  determines  to  be  for  him- 
felf  the  beft.  The  will  therefore  in  all  thefe  cafes  muft  of  neceffity  follow,  or  rather  accompany, 
the  judgment  — S. 

2  That,  in  the  Greek  text,  after  the  words  y\  fo  a/zaSecrrcoa,  the  words  xa-i  afovaTtcre^a  ought  to  be 
infer  ted,  will  be  evident  to  every  one  who  knows  how  to  reafon,  and  in  what  part  an  argument  is 
defective. — S. 
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in  the  mind  parents  of  the  greateft  villany  ? — Muft  not  thefe  things  through 
neceffity  be  fo  ? 

Hip.  So  indeed  they  appear. 

Soc.  Did  it  not  appear  before,  that  a  man  of  the  moft  knowledge  and 
wifdom,  as  well  as  of  the  moft  abilities  and  powers,  was  the  beft  man,  and 
the  moil;  capable  of  performing  either  well  or  ill,  at  his  own  pleafure,  in 
every  operation  ? 

Hip.  It  did. 

Soc.  Such  a  man  therefore,  whenever  he  performs  any  thing  ill,  does  it 
with  defign ;  does  it  throughhis  powers  and  his  knowledge.  Now  it  is  evident, 
that  on  thefe  honefty  depends,  either  on  both  of  them,  oratleafton  one  orother. 

Hip.  Probably  it  does. 

Soc.  It  is  further  evident,  that  adding  difhoneftly  is  doing  ill;  and  that 
adding  honeilly  is  doing  well. 

Hip.  Clearly  fo. 

Soc.  Will  not  that  man  then,  whofe  mind  is  the  mold  filled  with  honefly 
and  virtue,  whenever  he  fhall  do  any  difhoneft  or  bafe  adlion,  do  it  through 
choice  and  with  defign  ?  but  the  man  whofe  mind  is  evil  and  difhoneft,  will 
no  he  be  guilty  of  villanous  and  bafe  adtions  through  unavoidable  neceffity  ? 

Hip.  So  it  appears. 

Soc.  Is  not  a  good  man,  one  whofe  mind  is  good  and  honeft?  and  is  not  he 
a  bad  man,  whofe  mind  is  evil  and  difhoneft? 

Hip.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  It  belongs  to  the  good  man,  therefore,  to  add  difhoneftly  through  free 
choice  ;  to  the  bad  man  without  free  choice,  and  through  unavoidable 
neceffity  ;  if  it  be  true  that  the  mind  of  a  good  mail  is  good. 

Hjp.  And  that  certainly  is  true. 

Soc.  The  man,  therefore,  who  does  wrong,  and  is  guilty  of  villanous 
and  bafe  adlions  wilfully  and  out  of  free  choice,  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  *, 
Hippias,  he  can  be  no  other  than  the  good  man. 

Hip. 

1  Meaning-,  that  the  fuppofition  was  abfurd.  See  the  Introdu&ion.  Plato  here  prefents  us 
with  a  key  to  this  Dialogue,  opening  it  fo  eafily,  and  letting  us  into  the  fecret  of  it  fo  freely,  that 
every  unprejudiced  mind  may  well  wondgr  how  it  came  to  be  fo  greatly  mifunderftood,  as  it  will 
appear  to  have  generally  been,  if  any  of  our  readers  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  annota¬ 
tions  and  comments  on  it,  written  by  the  moderns.  But  the  wonder  will  ceafe,  on  refle&ing 

what 
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Hip.  I  know  not,  Socrates,  how  I  can  grant  you  this. 

Soc.  Nor  can  I  eafily  grant  it  to  myfelf,  Hippias.  It  mull:  however,  of 
neceflity,  appear  true  to  us  both  at  prefent,  having  been  proved  by  the  force 
of  our  prefent  argument.  But,  as  I  faid  before,  with  regard  to  this  point' , 

my 

what  unphilofophical  and  vulgar  notions  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  will  have  generally  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Europe  ever  fince  the  extinction  of  thofe  aniient  fchools  of  philofophy  which  once 
enlightened  it.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pafs,  that  learned  men,  involved  in  the  common  prejudices, 
have  underftood  all  the  pafiages  of  antient  authors,  relating  to  this  point,  in  a  fenfe  favourable  to 
their  own  notions:  For  error,  that  difeafe  of  the  mind,  refembles  in  this  refpeft  certain  difeafes 
in  the  humours  of  the  body  ;  it  imparts  fomewhat  of  its  own  flavour,  and  gives  a  tinge  of  its  own 
colour,  to  every  object  of  the  tafte  or  fight  which  is  fu  difeafed.  Thofe  prejudices  on  the  point 
in  queftion,  and  the  confequences  of  them,  here  complained  of,  are  evidently  feen  in  the  late  Mr. 
Jackfon’s  Defence,  as  he  is  pleafed  to  term  it,  of  Human  Liberty.  For  that  learned  man  appears 
to  have  had  a  heart  purer  and  clearer  than  his  head;,  and  therefore  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have 
mifreprefented  the  fenfe  of  thofe  antient  authors,  whom  he  cites,  knowingly  and  wilfully.  The 
truth  feems  to  be,  that  over  much  zeal,  though  in  a  good  caufe,  that  of  theifm,  fo  far  blinded 
him,  as  well  as  fome  greater  men  before  him,  that  he  thought  he  faw  a  fimilitude  between  two 
hypothefes,  quite  different  and  even  oppofite;  the  one,  that  of  a  material  or  mechanical  neceflity, 
maintained  by  Mr.  Hobbes  and  by  die  author  of  Cato’s  letters,  an  hypothefis  utterly  inconfiflent 
with  the  doctrine  of  an  all-directing  mind  in  nature  ;  the  other,  that  of  a  rational  or  moral 
neceflity,  no  lefs  inconfiflent  with  atheifm,  and  neceflarily  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  governor 
of  the  univerfe,  ruling  as  well  the  rational  part  of  it,  as  the  reft,  not  by  mere  will,  but  wifdom. 
For  if  the  appearances  of  good  are  not  cogent  to  man,  and  he  is  not  of  neceflity  obliged  to 
follow  thofe  only  rational  motives,  but  is  by  nature  referred  afterwards  to  fome  other  power 
within  him  called  will,  diftinct  from  reafon,  and  able  to  control  it,  then  is  mere  will  in  man, 
and,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  in  nature  too,  a  principle  higher  and  more  divine  than  intelfedL — S. 

1  Should  there  he  any  man  now,  after  all,  who  is  inclined  to  think  that  Socrates,  through  this 
whole  eonverfaiion,  was  but  in  jeft,  and  meant  nothing  ferrous  ;  or  that,  like  the  fophifts,  he  ufed 
fallacious  arguments,  vr;ith  a  villanous  intent  to  impofe  on  the  underftandings  of  the  company, 
by  confounding  truth  and  falfehood,  right  and  wrong;  or  fhould  any  imagine,  with  Serranus, 
that  the  r  hilofopher  had  no  other  end  in  view  than  merely  to  confute  or  puzzle  Hippias,  and 
expofe  him  to  ridicule;  or  fhould  there  poflibly  be  fome  other  who  follows  Ficinus  in  fancying, 
that  his  lecret  meaning  was  the  very  reverfe  of  that  which  we  have  reprefented  it  to  be  in  the 
Introdudlion,  and  contended  for  in  the  notes;  for  that  the  will  was  independent  of  tire  judgment 
or  underllawding ;  and  vice  was  owing  neither  to  impotence,  nor  ignorance,  nor  both  together, 
but  to  malice  only  or  perverfenefs  in  the  will;  and  that  Socrates  himfelf  embraced,  as  truly 
philofophical,  this  diftinction  of  the  forum,  received  in  after-ages  by  the  pretended  followers  of 
i'riftotle  ;  but  that  he  left  it  forfooth  for  Hippias  to  diflinguifh  thus  nicely,  on  purpofe  to  fhow 
the  ignorance  of  that  fophift  if  he  did  it  not;  fhould  any  of  our  readers  be  apt  to  entertain  any  of 
thefe  notions,  on  account  of  the  ftrangenefs  of  the  paradox  advanced  or  infinuated  in  this 
Dialogue,  we  (hall  content  ourfelves  with  obferving  that,  ftrange  as  it  may  feeuo,  it  is  entirely 
vol.  v.  2  n  confonant 
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my  mind  is  driven  backward  and  forward  continually,  and  never  remains 
Jong  in  the  fame  opinion.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  cafe 
that  I  fhould  wander  in  uncertainty  ;  or  that  any  other  man  fhould,  who  is 
only  one  of  the  multitude.  But  if  you  wife  men  fhould  run  in  the  fame  per¬ 
plexed  mazes,  this  mull  be  to  us  a  heavy  misfortune ;  fince  we  could  never 
in  this  cafe,  even  though  we  applied  to  you,  be  freed  from  our  perplexities. 

confonant  with  the  dodtrine  of  Socrates,  as  delivered  to  us  by  Plato  in  many  other  of  his  writings. 
This  was  fo  notorious  to  the  antients,  that  Arrian,  in  his  Diflertations  of  Epidtetus,  1.  i.  c.  28.  and 
].  ii.  c.  22.  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  1.  vii.  §  63.  cite  the  authority  of  Plato  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  this  dodtrine.  The  principal  pafiages  in  our  author,  where  he  inculcates  it  exprefsly  and 
openly,  have  been  collected  by  Gataker  in  his  Annototions  on  Antoninus,  p.  286  and  399. 
and  by  our  late  learned  friend  Mr.  Upton,  in  his  Notes  on  Arrian,  p.  91.  Above  all,  fee- 
Alcinous,  Introdudt.  c.  23.  where  his  account  of  the  Platonic  dodtrine  upon  this  fubjedt  feems 
to  be  chiefly  extracted  from  this  Dialogue,  and  fhows  that  he  underftood  it  exadtly  in  the  fame 
fenfe  with  us.-— S. 
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Plato,  in  the  following  Dialogue,  has  given  an  illuftrious  fpecimen  of 
that  philanthropy,  which  he  often  difplays  in  his  other  dialogues.  For  he 
here  ftudies  to  avert  the  reader  from  the  vain  trifles  of  the  fophifts,  by 
fhowing  that  thefe  men,  even  when  they  difcufs  the  moft  weighty  fubjecfs, 
jeft  and  delude  the  expedlation  of  the  hearers.  Both  in  this  Dialogue,  how¬ 
ever,  and  elfewhere,  he  defcribes  thefe  men  to  be  curious  and  vain  uifputants 
in  verbal  altercation,  and  prompt  to  refute  whatever  may  be  faid,  whether 
it  be  true  or  falfe.  And,  in  the  firft  place,  indeed,  he  (hows  how  avaricious 
the  genius  of  the  fophifts  is,  fince  the  brother  fophifts,  Euthydemus  and 
Dionyfodorus,  are  prepared  to  teach  for  money  the  military  art,  in  which 
they  boaft,  and  which  no  one  ever  fold.  In  the  next  place,  how  ambitious, 
fince  they  at  the  fame  time  profefs  judicial  together  with  military  (kill,  and 
together  with  both  the  fophiftic  art,  though  all  thefe  widely  differ  from  each 
other.  In  the  third  place,  how  vain  ;  fince,  though  now  old  men,  they  betake 
themfelves  from  things  to  words,  and  from  the  ftudv  of  truth  to  falsehood. 
And,  in  the  fourth  place,  how  defpicable  j  fince,  in  a  fhort  time,  any  one 
may  become  a  proficient  in  this  cavilling  art. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  Dialogue,  Socrates,  with  a  moft  facetious  irony, 
befeeches  the  fophifts,  that  after  jefting  they  would  come  to  ferious  concerns; 
and  he  propofes  a  certain  formula,  conformable  to  which,  as  a  pattern,  he 
hopes  to  receive  from  them  an  exhortation  to  philofophy.  In  this  formula 
he  firft  defines  felicity,  by  a  common  conception,  to  be  living  well.  After¬ 
wards 
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wards  be  proves  that  this  living  well  confifts  either  in  obtaining  things 
agreeable  to  the- will,  or  in  the  right  ufe  of  the  things  themfelves.  And  he 
concludes  that  wifdom  alone  renders  its  poffeflors  bleffed,  fince  it  alone 
obtains  what  is  agreeable  to  the  will,  and  rightly  ufes  what  it  obtains.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  argument  an  illuftrious  dogma  prefents  itfelf  to  the  view,  and 
which  afterwards  became  the  foundation  of  the  Stoic  philofophy,  viz.  that 
things  external  and  corporeal  ought  rather  to  be  called  indifferent  and 
common,  than  good  or  evil ;  and  that  wifdom  is  properly  good,  and  folly 
properly  evil :  fince  through  the  former  we  partake  of  every  good,  and 
through  the  latter  of  every  evil.  But  that  all  the  power  of  felicity  conliifs 
in  wifdom,  the  three  appellations  of  felicity,  inftituted  by  the  antient  authors 
of  the  Greek  language,  fufficiently  evince,  viz.  sv^at^ma,  evTvyiu,  sv^puyia, 
eudaimonia ,  eutuchia ,  eupragia.  For  the  firfl  of  thefe  appellations  fignifies 
the  knowledge  of  good  ;  the  fecond,  the  attainment  of  it ;  and  the  third,  the 
ufe  of  it ;  all  which  are  accomplifhed  for  us  by  wifdom. 

Near  the  conclufion  of  this  Dialogue,  the  artificial,  polite,  facetious,  and 
elegant  irony  of  Socrates  collects  the  reprehenfion  of  fophiftic  cavilling  into 
three  heads.  Firif,  that  the  moll:  worthy  men  defpife  trifles  of  this  kind. 
Secondly,  that  the  fophifms  confute  themfelves.  And  thirdly,  that  even  boys 
might  acquire  this  moll:  trifling  artifice  in  the  fpace  of  two  days.  Soon 
after  this,  he  defcends  from  the  fophifl  to  the  rhetorician,  for  each  of  thefe 
faliely  profeffes  political  virtue,  as  we  learn  from  the  Gorgias.  And  he 
fhows  that  rhetoricians,  while  they  profefs  themfelves  to  be  both  politicians 
and  philofbp'hers,  are  perfectly  ufelefs  for  the  purpofes  of  either. 

I  only  add,  that  this  Dialogue  appears  to  have  been  juftly  ranked  by  the 
antients  among  thole  of  the  anatreptic ,  or  fubverjive  character,  and  that  it 
belongs  to  that  energy  of  Plato’s  dialectic,  which,  as  we  have  already  obferved 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  Parmenides,  confifls  in  confuting  falfe  opinions. 
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THE  PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE . 


CRITO, 

SOCRATES, 

[EUTHYDEMUS, 


DIONYSODORUS, 
CLINIAS, 
CTESIPPUS  *.] 


CRITO. 

W ITH  whom,  Socrates,  did  you  yefterday  converfe  in  the  Lyceum  r  For 
you  were  furrounded  with  To  great  a  crowd,  that  though  I  approached, 
defirous  to  hear,  yet  I  could  not  hear  any  thing  clearly.  I  raifed  myfelf 
indeed  on  my  feet  that  I  might  fee  more  diftin&ly,  and  it  appeared  to  me 
that  it  was  a  certain  Granger  with  whom  you  were  converting.  Who  was 
this  ft  ranger? 

Soc.  You  muft  afk,  Crito,  which  of  them  it  was;  for  not  one  only,  but 
two  were  prefent. 

Crito.  He,  of  whom  I  fpeak,  fat  the  third  from  your  right  hand  ;  but  in 
the  middle  of  you  was  a  lad  %  the  fon  of  Axiochus,  who  appeared  to  me, 
Socrates,  to  have  made  a  great  proficiency  in  learning,  and  who  does  not 


1  I  have  followed  Dr.  Routh,  In  his  excellent  edition  of  this  Dialogue,  in  including  the  names 
of  Euthydemus,  Dionyfodorus,  Clinias,  and  Ctefippus,  in  brackets,  becaufe,  as  he  juftly  obferves, 
thefe  perfons  do  not  fpeak,  but  the  deputation  is  delivered,  as  if  the  thing  were  narrated,  and 
not  ailed. 

a  The  name  of  this  youth  was  Clinias,  at  whofe  requeft  Socrates,  together  with  Axiochus,  in  a 
dialogue  of  that  name,  which  is  generally  afcribed  to  jEfchines,  difputes  againft  the  fear  of 
death, 


much 
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much  differ  in  age  from  our  Critobulus  1 * ;  though  he  indeed  is  very  (lender, 
but  this  lad  looks  older  than  he  is,  and  is  of  a  fair  and  engaging  afpedt. 

Soc.  It  is  Euthydemus,  Socrates,  of  whom  you  inquire  ;  but  he  who  fat 
with  me,  on  my  left  hand,  was  his  brother  Dionyfodorus,  who  alfo  partook 
of  the  difcourfe. 

Crito.  I  know  neither  of  them,  Socrates. 

Soc.  They  are  recent  fophifts,  as  it  appears. 

Crito.  Whence  do  they  come;  and  what  is  the  wifdom  which  they 
profefs  ? 

Soc.  They  are,  I  think,  natives  of  Chius,  but  they  migrated  to  the 
Thurians  *,  and  flying  3  from  thence,  dwelt  for  many  years  about  thefe  places. 
But  in  anfwer  to  your  inquiry  refpedling  their  wifdom,  they  are  indeed  very 
wife,  Crito  ;  but  I  have  been  hitherto  ignorant  that  they  were  pancratiafts : 
for  they  are  (killed  in  every  kind  of  conteft,  not  after  the  manner  of  thofe 
brother  panacratiafts  of  Acarnania ;  (ince  they  are  only  able  to  contend  with 
the  body ;  but  thefe,  in  the  firft  place,  are  moft  powerful  in  body,  and  excel 
in  that  conteA  which  con  fills  in  vanquifhing  all  men4.  For  they  are  very 
(kilful  in  contending  with  arms,  and  they  know  how  to  impart  this  (kill  to 
another  who  gives  them  a  reward  for  it.  In  the  next  place,  they  are  mod 
powerful  in  judicial  contefts,  and  are  able  both  to  contend  themfelves,  and 
jnflrudt  others,  to  deliver  and  compofe  forenfic  orations.  At  firfl,  therefore, 
they  were  only  (killed  in  thefe  things,  but  now  they  have  carried  the  pan- 
cratiaflic  art  to  its  utmofl  perfection  :  for  they  are  now  fo  (killed  in  that 
kind  of  conteft,  which  it  remained  for  them  to  acquire,  that  no  one  is  able 
to  refill;  them  ;  fo  (kilful  are  they  become  in  verbal  contention,  and  in  always 
confuting  whatever  is  (aid,  whether  it  be  true  or  falfe.  I  therefore,  Crito, 

1  Xenophon  often  makes  mention  of  this  perfon,  and  fometimes  Plato.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Clinias,  and  was  a  youth  of  admirable  beauty.  Vid.  Xen.  Sympof.  p.  88a.  ed.  Leunclav.  See 
alfo  more  concerning  this  fonof  Crito  near  the  end  of  the  Dialogue. 

*  Thurii,  or  Thurium,  Avas  a  town  of  Magna  Graecia,  fituated  between  the  rivers  Sybaris  and 
Crathis. 

3  Others  of  the  antient  fophifts  alfo  were  banifhed  from  Grecian  cities,  as  we  learn  from 
Philoftratus  and  others  who  have  written  their  lives. 

4  Thefe  fophifts  were  not  in  reality  {killed  in  the  pancratium ;  but  Socrates  fays  this  ironically 
of  them,  becaufe  they  pretended  to  poffefs  univerjal Jkill  in  confutation, 
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intend  to  deliver  myfelf  to  thefe  men  :  for  they  fay  that,  in  a  (Fort  time, 
they  can  render  another  perfon  lkillcd  in  the  fame  things. 

Crito.  But  are  you  not  afraid,  Socrates,  that  you  are  too  old  for  this 
purpofe  ? 

Soc.  By  no  means,  Crito,  as  I  have  a  fufficient  argument  and  remedy 
again  ft  fear  :  for  thefe  very  men,  as  I  may  fay,  who  are  now  old,  have 
entered  on  the  ftudy  of  this  wifdom,  which  1  defire,  viz.  the  art  of  contend¬ 
ing.  For  laft  year,  or  the  year  before  laft,  they  were  not  in  the  lead  (killed 
in  this  art.  But  I  am  only  afraid  of  one  thing,  left  I  fhould  be  a  dilgrace 
to  thefe  ftrangers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  am  to  Connus  the  harper,  the  fori 
of  Metrobius,  who  even  now  teaches  me  to  play  on  the  harp.  The  boys, 
therefore,  who  are  my  fellow  difciples,  on  feeing  me,  laugh,  and  call  Connus 
the  preceptor  of  old  men.  Left  therefore  fome  one  (hould  reproach  thefe 
ftrangers  with  the  fame  thing,  and  they  dreading  this  (hould  be  unwilling  to 
receive  me,  I  have,  Crito,  perfuaded  other  elderly  men  to  attend  me  thither 
as  my  fellow  difciples,  and  here  alfo  I  am  perfuading  others  to  accompany 
me.  Do  you  alfo  join  us.  Perhaps  too,  as  an  allurement,  we  may  bring 
your  fons  to  them  :  for,  in  confequence  of  defiring  to  have  them  as  their 
pupils,  I  know  that  they  will  alfo  inftruft  us. 

Crito.  Nothing  hinders,  Socrates,  if  you  are  fo  difpofed.  But,  in  the 
firft  place,  tell  me  what  this  wifdom  of  thefe  men  is,  that  I  may  alfo  know 
what  it  is  which  we  (hall  learn, 

Soc.  You  will  be  dilappointed,  if  you  think  that  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you 
as  if  I  did  not  attend  to  them.  For  I  paid  great  attention,  and  very  well 
remember  what  they  laid  :  and  1  will  endeavour  to  relate  the  whole  to  you 
from  the  beginning.  For,  by  a  certain  divine  allotment,  I  had  leated  myfelf 
where  you  faw  me,  alone,  in  the  Apodyterium1 :  and  I  then  intended  to 
have  rifen  ;  bat  as  I  was  about  to  rile,  the  daemon  gave  me  the  accuftomed 
fignal.  I  again  therefore  fat  down,  and  loon  after  Euthydemus  and  Diony- 
fodorus  entered,  and,  together  with  thefe,  many  others,  who  appeared  to  me 
to  be  their  difciples  ;  and  having  entered,  thev  walked  in  the  covered  porch2 
of  the  Lymnafium.  But  they  had  not  yet  walked  twice  or  thrice  round  this 
place,  when  C  linias  entered,  who  vou  fay  has  made  a  great  proficiency,  and 

1  That  part  of  the  Gymnafium,  in  which  thofe  who  wafhed  or  exercifcd  put  off  their  clothes* 

a  In  this  place  the  athletre  were  exercifed  in  the  winter. 
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in  fo  faying  you  fpeak  the  truth.  Behind  him  there  were  many  lovers  and 
others,  and  befides '  thefe  Ctefippus1,  a  Pseanean  youth,  very  beautiful  and 
naturally  very  worthy,  but  wanton  in  confequence  of  his  youth.  Clinias, 
therefore,  as  foon  as  he  entered,  feeing  me  fitting  alone,  came  towards  me, 
and  fat  down  on  my  right  hand,  as  you  fay.  Dionyfodorus  and  Euthydemus 
perceiving  him,  at  firft  flopped  and  converfed  with  each  other,  occafionally 
looking  at  us  :  for  I  beheld  them  very  attentively.  Afterwards  approaching 
nearer,  they  fat  down,  Euthydemus  indeed  by  the  lad,  but  Dionyfodorus  by 
me,  on  my  left  hand.  The  reft  feated  themfelves  juft  as  it  happened. 
Thefe  therefore  I  faluted,  becaufe  I  had  not  feen  them  for  fome  time.  After 
this,  I  faid  to  Clinias,  Thefe  men,  Euthydemus  and  Dionyfodorus,  O  Clinias, 
are  not  wife  in  fmall,  but  in  great  things.  For  they  are  fkilled  in  every 
thing  pertaining  to  war,  in  all  that  a  good  general  ought  to  know,  and  in 
the  arrangement  and  management  of  an  army.  They  likewife  know  how 
to  render  a  man  able  to  defend  himfelf  in  courts  of  juftice,  when  he  is  in¬ 
jured  by  any  one.  For  thus  fpeaking  however  they  defpifed  me,  and  both 
of  them  laughed,  looking,  at  each  other.  And  Euthydemus  indeed  faid,  We 
no  longer  engage  in  thefe  matters  ferioufly,  Socrates,  but  incidentally.  And 
1  being  furprifed  faid,  Your  purfuit  mull  indeed  be  beautiful,  if  fuch  great 
affairs  are  with  you  incidental.  And,  by  the  gods,  inform  me,  what  this 
beautiful  ftudy  is. — We  are  of  opinion,  faid  he,  Socrates,  that  we  are  able 
to  teach  virtue  in  the  beft  manner,  and  with  the  greateft  celerity  of  all  men. 
■ — O  Jupiter  !  I  replied,  what  a  mighty  thing  do  you  announce.  Whence 
was  this  gain  derived  ?  I  indeed  had  hitherto  conceived  relpedling  you, 
as  1  juft  now  faid,  that  you  were  very  Ikilful  in  military  contefts ;  and  this 
I  had  afferted  to  others.  For  when  you  firft  came  hither,  I  remember  that 
you  announced  this.  But  now,  if  in  reality  you  poffefs  this  fcience,  be 
propitious.  For  indeed  I  invoke  you,  as  if  you  were  gods,  entreating  you 
to  pardon  what  I  have  before  laid.  But  fee,  Euthydemus  and  Dionyfodorus, 
If  you  have  fpoken  the  truth  :  for  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  if  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  promife  fhould  occafion  difbelief. — Be  allured,  Socrates,  that  it 
is  fo,  was  the  anfvver. — I  therefore  confider  you  as  much  more  bleffed 
through  this  poffeffion,  than  the  great  king  through  his  dominion.  Thus 

*  He  was  one  of  thofe  that  were  prefent  at  the  death  of  Socrates.  See  the  Phaedo. 
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much  however  inform  me,  whether  you  intend  to  exhibit  this  wifdom,  or 
how  have  you  determined  to  aft. — We  came  hither,  Socrates,  for  this  very 
purpofe,  to  demonftrate  and  to  teach,  if  any  one  is  willing  to  learn. — But 
that  all  men  who  do  not  poflefs  wifdom  are  willing  to  learn,  I  readily  admit : 
for,  in  the  firft  place,  I  myfelf  am  willing,  and,  in  the  next  place,  Clinias 
here  ;  and  befides  thefe  Ctefippus,  and  all  the  reft  that  you  fee,  pointing  out 
to  him  the  lovers  of  Clinias,  by  whom  we  were  then  furrounded  :  for 
Ctefippus  at  that  time  happened  to  be  fitting  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from 
Clinias.  And  as  it  appeared  to  me,  Euthydemus,  while  he  was  difeourfing 
with  me,  prevented,  by  the  inclination  of  his  body,  Ctefippus  from  feeing 
Clinias,  who  was  feated  in  the  middle  of  us.  Ctefippus  therefore  wilhing  to 
fee  his  familiars,  and  at  the  fame  time  being  anxious  to  hear  what  was  faid, 
was  the  firft  that  rofe,  and  flood  oppofite  to  me.  Afterwards  the  reft  feeing 
him,  ftood  round  us,  viz.  the  lovers  of  Clinias,  and  the  companions  of 
Euthydemus  and  Dionyfodorus.  1  therefore  introducing  thefe  to  Euthydemus, 
informed  him  that  they  were  all  ready  to  learn.  And  Ctefippus  indeed,  and 
the  reft,  very  readily  affented  ;  and  all  of  them  in  common  exhorted  him  to 
exhibit  the  power  of  his  wifdom.  I  therefore  faid,  O  Euthydemus  and 
Dionyfodorus,  thefe  perfons  muft  by  all  means  be  gratified,  and  you  muft  ex¬ 
hibit  your  wifdom  to  them  for  my  fake.  And  it  is  evident  indeed,  that  to 
demonftrate  moft  things  pertaining  to  this  fubjeft  will  be  no  fmall  labour  ; 
but  inform  me  whether  you  are  able  to  make  him  alone  a  good  man,  who- 
is  already  perfuaded  that  he  ought  to  be  inftrufted  by  you,  or  him  alfo,  who 
is  not  yet  perfuaded  in  confequence  of  not  believing  that  virtue  is  a  thing  to 
be  taught,  or  that  you  are  the  teachers  of  it  :  for,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
fame  art,  to  perfuade  a  man  thus  affefted,  that  virtue  may  be  taught,  and 
that  you  are  capable  of  teaching  it  in  the  beft  manner.  Or  is  it  not  ? — It  is 
the  bufineft,  Socrates,  faid  Dionyfodorus,  of  the  fame  art. — You  therefore,  I 
replied,  O  Dionyfodorus,  can  in  the  beft  manner,  of  all  the  men  that  now 
exift,  exhort  to  philofophy  and  the  ftudy  of  virtue.  Is  it  not  lb  ? — We  think 
we  can,  Socrates. — Of  other  things,  therefore,  1  faid,  you  will  afterwards 
give  us  the  demonftration,  but  of  this  now  :  and  you  will  perfuade  this  youth 
that  he  ought  to  philofophize,  and  ftudy  virtue  ;  and  in  fo  doing  you  will 
oblige  me,  and  all  rhat  are  prefent :  for  it  fo  happens  that  both  I,  and  all 
thefe,  are  defirous  that  this  lad  may  become  the  beft  of  men.  He  is  the  fon 
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of  Axiochus,  who  defcended  from  the  antient  Alcibiades,  and  the  cotfGtTof 
the  now-exifting  Alcibiades  ;  and  his  name  is  Clinias.  But  he  is  young, 
and  we  are  fearful,  as  it  is  likely  we  fhould  be  concerning  one  of  his  age, 
left  fome  one  previous  to  our  endeavours  fhould  turn  his  dianoetic  part  to 
another  ftudy,  and  thus  corrupt  it.  You  therefore  are  very  opportunely 
come  :  and  if  it  is  the  fame  thing  to  you,  make  trial  of  the  lad,  and  difcourfe 
with  him  before  us.-— When  I  had  thus  nearly  faid  thefe  things,  Euthydemus 
boldly,  and  at  the  fame  time  confidently,  replied,  It  makes  no  difference, 
Socrates,  if  the  lad  is  but  willing  to  anfwer. — But  indeed,  I  replied,  he  is 
accuftomed  to  do  this.  For  thefe  frequently  meeting  together  afk  many 
queftions,  and  difcourfe  much  with  each  other;  fo  that  it  is  likely  that  he 
will  anfwer  with  confidence. 

But  how,  O  Crito,  fhall  I  difclofe  to  you,  in  a  proper  manner,  what 
follows  ?  For  it  is  no  trifling  labour  to  narrate  fuch  immenfe  wifdom.  So 
that  I,  after  the  manner  of  the  poets,  in  beginning  this  narration,  find  it 
neceffary  to  invoke  the  Mufes  and  Mnemofyne.  Euthydemus,  therefore, 
as  I  think,  began  after  this  manner. — Whether,  O  Clinias,  are  thofe  men 
that  learn,  wife  or  unwife  ? — And  the  lad  through  the  magnitude  of  the 
queftion  blufhed,  and  being  dubious,  looked  at  me.  But  I,  perceiving  his 
perturbation,  faid,  Be  confident,  Clinias,  and  boldly  anfwer  what  appears  to 
you  to  be  the  truth:  for  perhaps  the  greateft  advantage  will  thence  enfue. 
Upon  this  Dionylodorus  wifpering  in  my  ear,  and  fmiling,  Indeed,  Socrates-, 
faid  he,  I  predict  that  in  whatever  manner  the  lad  may  anfwer  he  will  be 
confuted.  However,  while  he  was  thus  fpeaking,  Clinias  happened  to 
anfwer,  fo  that  it  was  not  poffible  for  me  to  admonifh  the  lad  any  further. 
But  he  anwfered,  that  thofe  that  learnt  were  wife  men.  Euthydemus., 
therefore,  faid.  Do  you  admit  that  there  are  certain  teachers,  or  not  ? — He 
admitted  that  there  are. — Are  not  therefore  preceptors  the  preceptors  of 
thofe  that  learn  ?  As,  for  inftance,  a  harper  and  a  grammarian,  were  the 
preceptors  of  you  and  other  boys,  but  you  were  their  difciples. — He  aflented 
to  this. — When  you  learned*  therefore,  were  you  not  ignorant  of  thefe  things 
which  you  learned? — Yes. — Were  you,  therefore,  wife,  when  you  were 
ignorant  of  thefe  things? — By  no  means. — If,  therefore,  you  were  not  wife, 
were  you  not  ignorant  ? — Entirely  fo. — You  therefore,  when  learning  things 
of  which  you  had  no  knowledge,  learned  them  being  ignorant? — The  lad 
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a  {Tented  to  this. — The  ignorant  therefore  learn,  O  Clinias,  and  not  the  wife* 
as  you  thought. — On  his  fpeaking  in  this  manner,  juft  like  a  choir,  on  a 
fignal  given  by  the  mafter,  the  followers  of  Dionyfodorus  and  Euthvdemus 
loudly  applauded  what  was  faid  and  laughed.  And  before  the  lad  could 
well  take  breath,  Dionyfodorus  faid  to  hi  n,  But  what,  Cli  i  .s,  when  the 
grammarian  recites,  whether  are  the  boys  who  learn  what  he  recites,  wife, 
or  unwife  ? — They  are  wife,  faid  Clinias. — The  wife  therefore  learn,  and  not 
the  ignorant  ;  and  conlequently  you  did  not  r  ghtly  juft  now  anfwe.  Euthy- 
demus. — But  on  this,  the  lovers  of  thefe  men  more  loudly  laughed  and 
applauded,  admiring  the  wifdom  of  Dionyfodorus  and  Euthydemus ;  but  the 
reft  of  us  being  aftonifhed  were  filent.  Eutnydemus,  therefore,  perceiving 
our  aftonilhment,  that  we  might  yet  ftill  more  admire  him,  did  not  difmifs. 
the  lad,  but  further  interrogated  him  ;  and,  after  the  manner  of  lkilful  dancers,, 
turned  twofold  inquiries  about  the  fame  thing.  For,  faid  he,  whether  do 
thole  who  learn,  learn  the  things  which  they  know,  or  things  which  they  do 
not  know  ?  And  again  Dionyfodorus  laid  to  me  whilpering.  This  alfo,  Socrates, 
is  juft  luch  another  queftion  as  the  former. — By  Jupiter,  faid  I,  the  former 
queftion  appeared  to  me  to  be  beautiful. — We  always  alk,  laid  he,  Socrates, 
fuch  like  inevitable  queftions. — You  appear  therefore  to  me,  faid  I,  to  polfefs 
a  great  reputation  among  your  difciples.  In  the  mean  time  Clinias  anCwerecl 
Euthydemus,  that  thofe  who  learn,  learn  that  of  which  they  are  ignorant. 
And  Euthydemus  interrogated  him  as  before — Do  you.  not,  laid  he,  know 
your  letters? — I  do.  —  Do  you  not,  therefore,  know  all  of  them? — He  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  he  did. — When  therefore  any  one  recites,  does  he:  not  recite 
letters  ? — He  confelTed  it. — Hence,  faid  he,  he  recites  tilings  which  you- 
know,  fmce  you  know  all  the  letters. —  This  alfo  he  acknowledged. — What 
then?  he  replied,  Do  you  not  learn  that  which  fome  one  recites? — Yes. — . 
But  do  you  learn,  not  knowing  your  letters  ? — l  do  not,  he  replied,  but  I 
learn  in  contequence  of  knowing  them. — Do  you  not  therefore  learn  the 
things  which  you  know,  fmce  you  know  all  the  letters  ? — He  acknowledged 
that  he  did. — Hence,  faid  he,  you  have  not  anfwered  rightly. — Euthydemus. 
had  fcarcely  thus  lpoken,  when  Dionyfodorus,  taking  up  the  difcourle  as  if 
it  had  been  a  ball,  again  aimed  at  the  lad  as  a  mark,  and  faid,  Euthydemus 
deceives  you,  O  Clinias.  For  tell  me,  is  not  to  learn,  to  receive  the  feience 
of  that  which  any  one  learns  ? — Clinias  aflented. — But,  he  replied,  is  to 
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know  fcxentifically  any  thing  elfe  than  to  poffefs  fcience  when  thus  know¬ 
ing? — He  granted  it  was  nothing  elle. — Not  to  know  fcientificallv,  there- 
fore,  is  not  yet  to  pofTefs  fcience. — He  affented  to  this. — Whether,  therefore, 
are  thofe  that  receive  any  thing,  thofe  who  now  poffefs  it,  or  thofe  who  do 
not  pofTefs  it  ? — -Thofe  who  do  not  pofTefs  it. — Have  you  not  then  confeffed 
that  thofe  who  have  not  fcientific  knowledge,  are  among  the  number  of  thofe 
who  do  not  pofTefs  ? — He  acknov  ledged  that  he  had. — Thofe  that  learn, 
therefore,  belong  to  thofe  that  receive,  and  not  to  thofe  that  pofTefs. — He 
granted  it. — Thofe  therefore,  laid  he,  Clinias,  learn  who  have  not  a  fcientific 
knowledge,  and  not  thofe  who  have.  After  this,  again  wreftling  as  it  were 
the  third  time,  Euthydemus  attacked  the  youth.  But  I,  feeing  the  merged 
condition  of  the  lad,  and  wifhing  to  give  him  fome  refpite,  left  he  fhould 
be  afraid  of  us,  faid,  in  order  to  confole  him,  Do  not  wonder,  Clinias,  if  thefe 
difcourfes  appear  to  you  to  be  unufual ;  for  perhaps  you  do  not  perceive  the 
intention  of  thefe  ftrangcrs.  They  aft  however  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
in  the  myfteries  of  the  Cor)bantes,  when  they  place  him  whom  they  are 
about  to  initiate  on  a  throne  1  :  for  there  alfo  there  are  dancing  and  fports, 
as  you  know,  if  you  have  been  initiated  in  thefe  myfteries.  And  now  they  do 
nothing  elfe  than  dance,  and  as  it  were  fportively  leap  round,  as  if  after  this 
they  would  initiate  you.  Now  therefore  think  that  you  have  heard  the  firft 
part  of  fophiftical  facred  rites.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  as  Prodicus  fays, 
it  is  neceffary  to  learn  the  proper  fignification  of  names;  which  thefe  ftrangers 
alfo  have  indicated  to  you,  becaufe  you  have  not  perceived  that  men  employ 
the  verb  to  learn  in  a  thing  of  this  kind,  when  any  one,  at  firft  poffeffing 
no  fcience  concerning  a  certain  thing,  afterwards  receives  the  fcience  of  that 
thing.  They  alfo  employ  this  verb,  when  any  one  now  poffeffing  fcience, 
confiders  this  very  thing  by  this  fame  fcience,  either  while  the  thing  is  effefted 
or  while  it  is  enunciated.  Or  they  rather  call  this  to  ajijirehend  than  to  leartu, 

*  The  Curcies  are  gods  of  an  unpolluted  guardian  chara&eriftio,  and  firft  fubfift  in  that  order 
of  gods  which  is  called  by  the  Chaldasan  theologifts  votpo<;>  intellectual.  The  Coryhantcs,  who 
form  the  guardian  triad  of  fupermundanc  gods,  are  analogous  to  thefe.  Thofe  that  were  initiated 
in  the  myfteries  of  the  Corybantes  v/ere  injanely  and  entbujiajiically  moved ,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Lexicon  of  Timaeus.  When  he  who  was  about  to  be  initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  thefe,  or  any 
other  gods,  was  invefted  with  a  facred  and  myftie  drefs,  he  was  placed  in  a  folemn  manner  on  a 
throne,  while  in  the  mean  time  the  other  myftics  danced  round  him.  This  ceremony  was 
called  tyom^es- 
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though  fometimes  they  call  it  to  learn.  But  of  this,  as  they  indicate,  you  are 
ignorant,  viz.  that  the  fame  name  pertains  to  men  affected  in  a  contrary 
manner,  viz.  with  refpedt  to  him  who  knows,  and  him  who  is  ignorant. 
Similar  to  this  is  that  which  took  place  in  the  fecond  queftion,  in  which  they 
afked  you,  whether  men  learn  things  which  they  know,  or  things  of  which 
they  are  ignorant.  Thefe  indeed  are  the  fports  of  difciplines  :  on  which 
account  I  fay  that  thefe  men  play  with  you.  But  I  ufe  the  word  play  on 
this  account,  becaufe,  though  fome  one  fhould  learn  many,  or  all  fuch  par¬ 
ticulars  as  thefe,  yet  he  would  not  be  in  any  refped  wifer  with  refpedt  to 
the  manner  in  which  things  fubfift.  Ho  .vever,  he  may  fport  with  men,  by 
fupplanting  and  fubverting  what  they  affert,  through  the  difference  of  names; 
juft  as  they  who  draw  away  the  feats  from  thofe  that  are  going  to  fit  down 
rejoice  and  laugh  when  they  fee  him  whom  they  have  overturned  fupine. 
Conlider  therefore  what  has  happened  to  you  from  thefe  men  as  fport;  but 
what  follows  will  be  exhibited  to  you  by  them  as  ferious  concerns  :  and  I 
will  (how  them  the  way  that  they  may  fulfil  their  promife  to  me.  For 
they  promife  to  exhibit  their  exhortatory  wifdom  :  but  now,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  they  have  thought  it  was  requifite  firft  to  fport  with  you. 

Thus  far  therefore,  O  Eutbydemus  and  Dionyfodorus,  you  have  fported; 
and  perhaps  fufficiently  :  but  in  the  next  place  fhow,  exhorting  the  lad,  in 
what  manner  it  is  requifite  to  pay  attention  to  wifdom  and  virtue.  Firft  of 
all,  however,  I  will  indicate  to  you  my  conceptions  on  this  affair,  and  what 
I  defire  to  hear  concerning  it.  If,  therefore,  I  fhall  appear  to  you  to  do  this, 
in  a  foolith  and  ridiculous  manner,  do  not  deride  me  :  for,  through  a  defire 
of  hearing  your  wifdom,  I  will  venture  for  a  time  to  fpeak  before  you. 
Endure  therefore  to  hear  me,, both  you  and  your  difciples,  without  laughing  : 
but  do  you,  Q  foil  of  Axiochus,  anfwer  me. — Do  we  not  all  then  wifh  to  do 
well  ?  Or  is  this  queftion,  of  which  we  were  juft  now  afraid,  one  among 
thofe  that  are  ridiculous?  For  indeed,  it  is-  ftupid  to  alk  queftions  of  this 
kind.  For  who  is  there  that  does  not  wifh  to  do  well  ? — No  one,  faid 
Cliaias. — Be  it  fo,  laid  I. — But  in-  the  next  place,  fince  we  wifh  to  do  well, 
in  what  manner  fhall  we  be  able  to  accompliftt  this  ?  Shall  we  fay,  by 
having  many  good  things  ?  Or  is  this  anfwer  ft  ill  more  ftupid  than  the 
former  ?  For  it  is  evident  that  this  alfo  muft  be  the  cafe. — He  a  (Tented. — 
But  come,  what  are  the  things  which  are  good  to  us  ?  Or  docs  it  appear  to 
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be  a  thing  neither  difficult,  nor  the  province  of  a  venerable  man,  to  dif- 
cover  this  ?  For  every  one  will  tell  us  that  it  is  good  to  be  rich.  Will 
they  not  ? — Certainly,  faid  he. — And  is  it  not  alfo  good  to  be  in  health,  to 
be  beautiful,  and  to  be  fufficiently  furnifhed  with  other  things  pertaining  to 
the  body?- — So  it  appeared  to  him. — But  nobility  alfo,  power,  and  honours, 
in  one’s  own  city,  are  alfo  good. — He  granted  that  they  were. — What  then, 
faid  I,  yet  remains  for  us  among  things  good  ?  What  is  it  to  be  temperate, 
juft,  and  brave?  Whether,  by  Jupiter,  Clinias,  do  you  think  that,  if  we  con¬ 
fider  thefe  things  as  good,  we  ftiall  confider  them  properly?  Or  that  this 
will  be  the  cafe  if  we  confider  them  not  as  good  ?  For  perhaps  this  may 
be  difputed  by  fome  one.  But  how  does  it  appear  to  you  ? — That  thefe 
things  are  good,  faid  Clinias. — Be  it  fo,  faid  I  ;  but  in  what  choir  ftiall  we 
place  wifdom  ?  Among  things  good?  Or  how  do  you  fay? — Among 
things  good. — But  confider,  left  among  things  good,  we  fhould  omit  any  one 
which  is  worthy  to  be  related. —  But,  faid  Clinias,  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
have  not  omitted  any  one. — However,  I  then  recollecting,  faid,  But,  by 
Jupiter,  we  appear  to  have  omitted  the  greateft  of  goods. — What  is  that? 
faid  he. — Felicity,  O  Clinias,  which  all  men,  and  even  thofe  that  are  per¬ 
fectly  depraved,  aftert  to  be  the  greateft  of  goods. — What  you  fay  is  true,  faid 
he. — And  I  again,  correcting  mylelf,  faid,  We  have  nearly,  O  foil  of  Axiochus, 
rendered  ourfelves  ridiculous  to  thefe  ftrangers. — Why  fo?  faid  he. — Be- 
caufe,  having  placed  felicity  in  the  things  which  we  before  enumerated,  we 
now  again  fpeak  concerning  it. — But  why  is  this  improper? — Becaufe  it  is 
certainly  ridiculous  again  to  adduce  that  which  was  formerly  propofed, 
and  to  fay  the  fame  things  twice.— How  do  you  mean?  faid  he. — Wif¬ 
dom,  I  replied,  is  certainly  felicity  :  this  even  a  boy  knows. — He  indeed 
wondered,  fo  -young  and  fimple  was  he.  And  I  perceiving  his  admiration, 
faid,  Do  you  not  knew,  Clinias,  that  in  performing  well  on  the  pipe,  pipers1 
are  moft  happy  ? — He  granted  that  they  were. — Are  not  therefore,  faid  I, 
grammarians  alfo  meft  happy  in  the  writing  and  reading  of  letters  ? — En¬ 
tirely  fo.- — But  v  hat  ?  In  dangers  of  the  fea,  do  you  think  that  any  in 
fhort  are  more  happy  than  wife  pilots? — Certainly  not. — Again  :  In  battle, 

1  Felicity  is  she  froper  perfection  of  a  vital  beine;.  An  artift  therefore  is  happy,  fo  far  as  per¬ 
tains  to  his  being  an  ariilt,  when  he  arrives  at  perfection  in  his  art. 
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with  which  will  you  more  pleafantly  partake  of  danger  and  fortune  ?  with 
a  wife,  or  with  an  ignorant  general  ? — With  a  wife  general. — And  when  you 
are  dangeroufly  ill,  with  which  will  you  be  more  pleafantly  circumfianced  ? 
with  a  wife,  or  with  an  ignorant  phyfician? — With  a  wife  phyfician. — Is  itr 
not  therefore,  faid  I,  becaufe  you  think  that  you  will  act  more  profperoufly, 
by  adting  with  one  wife,  than  with  one  unwife  ? — He  granted  it. — Wifdotn, 
therefore,  every  where,  renders  men  happy.  For  certainly  no  one  can  ever 
err  through  wifdom  ;  but  it  is  neceflary  that  through  this  he  fhould  a6t 
rightly,  and  obtain  his  end  :  for  otherwife  it  would  not  be  wifdom. — At 
length,  but  I  do  not  know  how,  we  fummarily  agreed  that  this  was  the 
cafe  ;  viz.  that  w'hen  wifdom  is  prefent,  nothing  of  felicity  is  wanting. 

After  we  had  agreed  in  this  particular,  I  again  afked  him  how  we  fhould 
be  affedted  with  relation  to  the  things  which  we  had  formerly  granted.  For, 
faid  I,  we  granted  that  if  many  good  things  were  prefent  with  us  we  fhould 
be  happy,  and  add  well. — He  afiented  to  this. — Whether,  therefore,  fhould 
we  be  happy  through  prefent  good,  if  it  were  of  no  advantage  to  us,  or  if  it 
benefited  us  ? — If  it  benefited  us,  faid  he. — Would  then  any  thing  benefit 
us,  if  w'e  alone  pofTeffed  it,  but  did  not  ufe  it  ?  As,  for  infiance,  if  we  pof. 
felled  much  food,  but  did  not  eat  it,  or  drink,  but  did  not  drink  it,  fhould  we 
in  any  refped  be  benefited  by  this  ? — Certainly  not,  faid  he. — But  what  ? 
If  all  artificers  had  every  thing  requifite  prepared  for  them,  each  for  his  own 
work,  but  did  not  ufe  them  when  thus  procured,  would  they  act  well  through 
the  pofleffion  of  thefe,  viz.  merely  becaufe  they  pofTeflfed  every  thing  which 
an  artificer  ought  to  poflefs  ?  Thus,  for  infiance,  if  a  carpenter  had  all 
kinds  of  inftruments  and  wood  prepared  for  him  fufficient  for  his  purpofe, 
but  yet  fhould  fafhion  nothing,  would  he  derive  any  advantage  from  this 
pofTeffion  ? — By  no  means,  faid  he. — But  w'hat  ?  If  any  one  fhould  poffefs 
riches,  and  all  fuch  things  as  we  now  denominate  good,  but  fhould  not 
ufe  them,  would  he  be  happy  through  the  pofTeffion  of  thefe  goods  : — He 
certainly  would  not,  Socrates. — It  is  necefiary  therefore,  faid  1,  as  it  feems, 
that  he  who  intends  to  be  happy  fhould  not  only  poflefs  good  things  of  this 
kind,  but  fhould  likewife  ufe  them. — What  you  fay  is  true. — Is  not  there¬ 
fore,  O  Clinias,  the  pofTeffion  and  the  ufe  of  good,  fufficient  to  make  any 
one  happy  — It  appears  fo  to-me. — Whether,  I  replied,  if  any  one  ules  good 
things  properly,  or  if  he  does  not  ? — If  he  ules  them  properly. — You  fpeak 
.  vol.  v,  2  T  well, 
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well,  fa  id  I.  For  I  think  that  the  improper  ufe  of  a  thing  is  worfe  than  the 
negledt  of  it.  For  the  former  is  vicious,  but  the  latter  is  neither  good  nor  bad. 
Or  do  we  not  fay  fo  ? — He  afiented. — What  then  ?  In  the  operation  and  ufe 
pertaining  to  wood,  is  there  any  thing  elfe  which  produces  a  right  ule  than 
the  tectonic  fcience  ? — Certainly  not,  faid  he. — Perhaps  alfo,  in  producing 
proper  apparatus,  it  is  fcience  which  produces  with  redlitude. — He  granted 
that  it  was. — Whether  therefore,  faid  I,  with  refpedt  to  the  ufe  of  thofe 
goods  which  we  find:  mentioned,  viz.  riches,  health,  and  beauty,  is  it  fcience,. 
leading  and  properly  directing  the  practice,  which  enables  us  to  ule  every 
thing  of  this  kind  properly,  or  is  it  any  thing  elfe  ? — It  is  fcience,  faid  he.— - 
Science,  therefore,  imparts  to  men  in  every  poiTefFion  and  action,  not  only 
felicity,  as  it  feems,  but  likewife  fuccels. — He  confelfed  that  it  was  fo. 

Is  there  then,  faid  I,  by  Jupiter,  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  other 
pofTeffions,  without  prudence  and  wifdom?  Or  will-  a  man  be  benefited 
who  pofTefles  many  thing?,  and  performs  many  actions,  but  without  intellect  b 
Or  rather  will  not  this  be  the  cafe,  if  he  polfelTes  and  performs  but  a  fewr 
things,  but  is  endued  with  intellect?  However,. conlider  thus.  Will  he  not  by 
doing  lefs,  err  lefs  ?  And  erring  lefs,  will  he  not  adt  lefs  improperly  h  And 
adling  lefs  improperly,  will  he  not  be  dels  miferable  ? — Entirely  fo,  faid  he. — - 
Whether,  therefore,  will  he  rather  perform  fewer  things  being  poor,  than 
being  rich? — Being  poor,  faid  he. — But  whether  if  he  is  weak  or  throng? — 
If  he  is  weak.— Whether  alfo,  if  he  is  honoured,  or  dithonoured? — If 
dithonoured. — But  whether,  if  he  is  brave  and  temperate,,  will  he  do  lefs,  or 
if  he  is  timid  ? — If  he  is  timid. — Will  not  this  then  alfo  be  the  cafe,  if  he  is- 
indolent  rather  than  if  he  is  adlive  ? — He  granted  that  it  would. — And  if  he  is 
ilow  rather  than  if  he  is  quick  ?  And  if  his  fight  and  hearing  are  blunt 
rather  than  if  they  are  fharp  l — In  every  thing  of  this  kind  we  agreed  with, 
each  other.— But  infhort,  laid  I,  Q  Clinias,.  it  appears  that,  with  refpedt  to  all-, 
thofe  things  which  we  £ rfh  aiTerted  to  be  good,  the  difcourfe  about  them  is  not 
that  they  are  naturally  effentially  good,  but,  as  it  feems,  that  they  fubfift  in  the 
following  manner  ;  viz.  that  if  they  are  under  the  guidance  of  ignorance,  they 
are  greater  evils  than  their  contraries,  by  how  much  the  more  capable  they 
are  of  becoming  fubfervient  to  that  evil  leader ;  but  that  if  they  are  led  by 
prudence  and  wifdom,  they  are  greater  goods  ;  but  that  neither  of  them,, 
when  they  are  conlidered  by  themfelves,  is  of  any  worth. — It  appears,  faid  he, 
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to  be  as  you  fay. — What  then  happens  to  us,  from  what  has  been  laid  ?  Is 
it  any  thing  elfe  than  this,  that  no  one  of  other  things  is  either  good  or  evil  ? 
But  thefe  being  two,  that  wifdom  is  good,  and  ignorance  evil  ? — He 
aflented. 

Further  dill  then,  faid  I,  let  us  confider  what  remains.  Since  we  all  of  us 
drive  to  be  happy,  and  we  appear  to  become  fuch  from  ufing  things,  and  from 
ufingthem  rightly,  but  fcience  affords  redlitude  and  fuccefs,  it  is  requifite,  as 
it  feems,  that  every  man  fhould  by  all  poflible  means  endeavour  to  become 
mod  wife.  Is  it  not  fo? — It  is,  faid  he. — And  he  fhould  think  that  he  ought 
to  receive  this  from  his  father,  his  tutors,  his  friends,  and  from  others  who 
profefs  themfelves  to  be  his  lovers,  much  more  than  wealth,  and  fhould  re- 
qued  and  fuppliantly  implore  drangers  and  his  fellow  citizens  to  impart 
wifdom.  Nor  is  it  in  any  refpedt  bafe  or  reprehenfible,  O  Clinias,  for  the 
fake  of  this,  to  be  obfequious  and  fubfervient  both  to  a  lover  and  to  every 
man,  willingly  obeying  him  in  worthy  fervices,  through  an  ardent  defire  of 
becoming  wife.  Or  does  it  not  appear  fo  to  you  ?  faid  I. — You  entirely, 
faid  he,  appear  to  me  to  fpeak  well. — If,  faid  I,  Clinias,  wifdom  can 
but  be  taught,  and  does  not  cafually  fubfift  among  men.  For  this  is 
yet  to  be  confidered  by  us,  and  has  not  yet  been  aflented  to  by  me  and  you. — 
But  to  me,  faid  he,  Socrates,  it  appears  that  it  can  be  taught. — And  I,  being 
delighted,  faid,  You  fpeak  beautifully,  O  bed  of  men,  and  you  have  done  well 
in  liberating  me  from  a  long  fpeculation  about  this  very  thing,  whether  wif¬ 
dom  can,  or  cannot  be  taught.  Now,  therefore,  fince  it  appears  to  you  that 
it  can  be  taught,  and  that  it  is  the  only  thing  which  can  make  a  man  happy 
and  profperous,  do  you  fay  any  thing  elfe  than  that  it  is  neceffary  to  philolo- 
phize  ?  And  is  it  your  intention  to  do  this  ? — Entirely  fo,  faid  he,  Socrates, 
as  much  as  poflible. — And  I,  rejoicing  to  hear  thefe  things,  faid,  My  example, 
O  Dionyfodorus  and  Euthydemus,  of  exhortatory  difcourfes,  fuch  as  I  defired 
it  to  be,  is  of  this  kind  ;  vulgar  perhaps  and  fcarcely  unfolded  by  a  multitude 
of  words  :  but  let  whichever  of  you  is  willing,  confidering  this  very  thing 
according  to  art,  render  it  apparent  to  us.  But  if  you  are  unwilling  to  do 
this,  point  out  to  the  lad  what  follows,  from  that  part  in  which  my  difcourfe 
ended,  viz.  whether  he  ought  to  procure  for  himfelf  every  fcience,  or 
whether  there  is  one  particular  fcience  which,  -when  he  receives,  he  will 
neceflarily  be  happy  and  a  good  man  ;  and  what  that  fcience  is.  For,  as  1  laid 
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in  the  beginning,  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  us  that  this  youth  Should  be¬ 
come  wife  and  good. 

I  therefore,  Crito,  faid  thefe  things  ;  but  I  paid  very  great  attention  to 
what  followed,  and  considered  after  what  manner  they  would  difcourfe,  and 
whence  they  would  begin,  while  they  were  exhorting  the  youth  to  the  Study 
of  wifdom  and  virtue.  Dionyfodorus  then,  who  was  the  elder  of  them, 
firSt  began  the  conference.  And  all  of  us  beheld  him,  as  thofe  who  were 
immediately  to  hear  certain  very  wonderful  difcourfes  ;  which  indeed  was 
the  cafe.  For  the  man,  O  Crito,  began  a  certain  admirable  difcourfe,  which 
it  is  proper  you  Should  hear,  becaufe  it  exhorted  to  virtue. — Tell  me,  Socrates, 
faid  he,  and  the  reft  of  you  who  exprefs  a  defire  that  this  youth  Should  be¬ 
come  wife,  whether  you  are  jetting  when  you  make  this  aSTertion,  or  truly 
and  ferioufiy  defire  this  ? — Then  I  perceived  that  they  were  of  opinion  that 
we  had,  prior  to  this,  been  jetting,  when  we  exhorted  them  to  eo.nverfe  with 
the  youth,  and  that  on  this  account  they  alto  jetted  and  had  not  difcourfed 
ferioufiy  with  him.  Perceiving  this  therefore  to  be  the  cafe,  I  further 
faid,  that  we  were  ferious  in  a  wonderful  degree.  /Mid  Dionyfodorus  faid,  See, 
Socrates,  that  you  do  not  hereafter  deny  what  you  now  aflert. — I  have  con¬ 
sidered  this,  faid  I  :  for  I  Shall  never  deny  what  I  have  atferted.— What  is 
it  then,  faid  he,  that  you  afifert  ?  Do  you  with  that  he  Should  become 
wife  ? — Entirely  fo. — But  now,  faid  he,  whether  is  Glinias  wife  or  not  ? — 
Not  yet,  according  to  his  own  confeflion  :  and  he  does  not,  faid  I,  fpeak 
idly. — But  do  you,  faid  he,  with  that  he  Should  become  wife,  and  not  be  un¬ 
learned  ? — We  acknowledged  that  we  did. — Do  you  not  therefore  with 
him  to  become  that  which  he  is  not  ;  and  no  longer  to  be  that  which  he 
now  is? — And  I,  on  hearing  this,  was  disturbed.  But  he,  taking  advantage 
of  my  perturbation,  Since,  faid  he,  you  with  him  to  be  no  longer  that  which 
he  now  is,  you  with,  as  it  feems,  that  he  may  perith  ;  though  thofe  friends 
and  lovers  would  certainly  be  but  of  little  worth,  who  Should  be  defirous 
above  all  things  that  the  objects  of  their  love  may  be  dettroyed.  Ctefippus 
on  hearing  this  was  indignant,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  youth, 
and  faid,  O  Thurian  Stranger,  if  it  were  not  more  ruttic  than  is  becoming, 
I  thou  id  call  you  to  an  account  for  this  aflertion,  and  Should  atk  you  why  you 
falfely  afcribe  to  me  and  the  reft  a  thing  of  this  kind,  which  I  think  it  is 
not  holy  to  aflert,  viz.  that  I  Should  with  that  this  youth  might  perifh. 
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But  what  ?  O  Ctefippus,  faid  Euth  demus,  does  it  appear  to  you,  that  it 
is  polfible  to  (peak  falfely  ? — By  Jrpite~,  laid  he,  it  does,  unlefs  I  were 
infane. — But  whether  will  this  be  the  cafe,  when  affcrting  a  thing  which 
is  the  futjedl  of  difcourfe,  or  when  not  alferting  it. — When  afferting  it. — 
When,  therefore,  he  affects  that  thing,  is  it  not  true,  that  he  does  not  fpeak 
of  any  thing  elfe  than  that  which  he  aflerts  r — For  how  Ihould  he  do  other- 
wife,  faid  Ctefippus  ? — But  that  is  one  of  the  things  which  exift,  of  which  he 
fpeaks,  feparate  from  others. — Entirely  fo — Does  he  not  therefore,  when  he 
fpeaks  of  that  thing,  fpeak  of  that  which  has  a  being  ? — Yes. — But  he  who 
fpeaks  of  that  which  is,  and  of  beings,  fpeaks  of  things  which  are  true.  So 
that  if  Dionyfodorus  fpeaks  of  beings,  he  fpeaks  of  things  which  are  true, 
and  according  to  yon  utters  nothing  falfe.—  He  does  fo,  faid  he. — But  he 
who  lays  thefe  things,  faid  Ctefippus,  does  not  fpeak,  O  Euthydemus,  of 
beings. — To  this  Euthydemus  replied,  Are  non-beings  any  thing  elfe  than 
things  which  are  not  ? — They  are  not. — By  no  means,  therefore,  are  non¬ 
beings,  beings — By  no  means. — Can  therefore  any  one  perform  any  a&ion 
about  thefe  non-beings,  fo  as  to  make  things  which  in  no  refpedf  are  ? — It 
does  not  appear  to  me,  faid  Ctefippus,  that  he  can. — What  then?  Do 
rhetoricians,  when  they  fpeak  to  the  people,  perform  nothing  ? — They  do 
fomething,  he  replied. — If,  therefore,  they  do  fomething,  do  they  not  alfo 
make  fomething  ?  To  fpeak  then  is  to  do  and  to  make. — He  affented. — No 
one  therefore,  faid  he,  fpeaks  of  non-entities  :  for  if  he  did,  he  would  make 
fomething.  But  you  acknowledge  that  no  one  can  make  non-entities.  So 
that,  according  to  you,  no  one  can  affert  things  which  are  falfe ;  but  if 
Dionyfodorus  fpeaks,  he  fpeaks  things  which  are  true,  and  he  fpeaks  of 
beings. — By  Jupiter,  faid  Ctefippus,  it  is  fo,  Euthydemus:  yet  he  fpeaks  of 
beings  after  a  certain  manner,  though  not  as  they  fubfift. — How  do  yon 
lay,  Ctefippus,  faid  Dionyfodorus  ?  Are  there  fome  who  fpeak  of  things  as 
they  are  ? — There  are  indeed,  faid  he  ;  and  thefe  are  men  worthy  and  good, 
and  who  alfert  things  which  are  true. — What  then  ?  faid  he.  Are  not 
things  good,  well,  and  things  evil,  ill-conditioned  ? — He  granted  that  they 
were. — And  do  you  not  acknowledge  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  fpeak 
of  things  as  they  are  ? — I  do. — The  good  therefore,  faid  he,  O  Ctefippus, 
fpeak  of  evil  things  evilv,  if  they  fpeak  of  them  as  they  are. — Truly,  faid  he, 
bv  Jupiter,  they  do  very  much  fo  of  bad  men,  among  which,  if  you  are 
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perfuaded  by  me,  you  will  be  careful  that  you  may  not  be  numbered,  left  the- 
good  fhould  fpeak  evily  of  you;  becaufe  you  well  know  that  the  good  fpeak 
evily  of  the  bad. — Do  they  not  alfo,  faid  Euthydemus,  fpeak  magnificently 
of  great  men,  and  warmly  ot  thofe  that  are  fervent  ? — Very  much  fo  indeed, 
faid  Ctefippus. — Of  cold  men,  therefore,  they  fpeak  coldly,  and  affert  that 
they  fpeak  frigidly. — You  revile,  O  Ctefippus,  faid  Dionyfodorus,  you  re¬ 
vile. — Not  I,  by  Jupiter,  faid  he,  Dionyfodorus,  for  I  love  you  ;  but  I  ad- 
monifh  you  as  my  companion,  and  I  endeavour  to  perfuade  you,  that  you 
fhould  never  in  my  prefence  make  fuch  a  ruftic  affert  ion,  as  that  I  wifh  the 
deftru&ion  of  thofe  whom  I  very  much  efteem. 

I  therefore,  as  they  appeared  to  me  to  condudl  themfelves  in  a  ruftic  man¬ 
ner  towards  each  other,  jefted  with  Ctefippus,  and  faid,  it  appears  to  me, 
Ctefippus,  that  we  ought  to  receive  what  is  afferted  by  the  ftrangers,  if  we  wifh 
to  impart  it  to  others,  and  not  contend  about  words.  For  if  they  know  how 
to  deftroy  men  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  them,  from  being  depraved  and 
un wife,  worthy  and  wife,  whether  they  have  difcovered  this  themfelves,  or 
have  learnt  from  fome  other,  a  corruption  and  deftrudtion  of  this  kind,  fo  that 
having  deftroyed  him  who  is  depraved,  they  afterwards  render  him  worthy ; 
if  they  know  how  to  effect  this  (but  it  is  evident  that  they  do  poffefs  this 
knowledge  ;  for  they  affirm  that  the  art  of  making  men  worthy  that  were 
depraved,  is  an  art  which  they  have  recently  invented  ;)  we  muft  therefore 
permit  them  to  deftroy  the  lad,  and  to  make  him  and  all  the  reft  of  us  wife. 
But  if  you  young  men  are  afraid  of  me,  make  trial  of  me,  as  if,  according  to 
the  proverb,  in  Car1,  lince,  though  an  elderly  man,  I  am  prepared  for  dan¬ 
ger  :  and  I  deliver  myfelf  to  this  Dionyfodorus,  as  to  Medea  the  Colchian. 
Let  him  deftroy  me,  and,  if  he  will,  boil  me,  or  do  whatever  eife  he  pleafes 
with  me,  if  he  does  but  render  me  worthy.  And  Ctefippus  faid,  I  alfo,  Soc¬ 
rates,  am  prepared  to  deliver  myfelf  to  thefe  ftrangers,  though  they  fhould  he 
willing  to  excoriate  more  than  they  do  at  prefent,  provided  my  fkin  does  not 
end  in  a  bladder  like  that  of  Mariyas,  but  in  virtue.  Indeed  Dionyfodorus, 
here,  thinks  that  I  am  angry  with  him  :  I  am  not  however  angry,  but  I 
contradift  thofe  things  which,  in  my  opinion,  he  has  not  well  advanced 

1  That  is  to  fay.  make  trial  of  me  as  if  I  were  fome  vile  man  or  thing,  in  which,  if  the  ^event  is 
not  fortunate,  not  much  lofs  will  be  fustained.  See  Erafmus  in  Chiliad,  p.  227. 
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again  ft  me.  But  do  not,  faid  he,  O  Dionyfodorus,  call  contradiction  revil¬ 
ing  ;  for  reviling  is  a  different  thing. 

To  this  Dionyfodorus  replied,  Do  not  you,  Ctefippus,  difeourfe  as  if  you- 
contradicted  ? — Entirely,  and  very  much  fo,  faid  he. — Or  do  not  you  think 
that  I  fpeak  as  if  I  contradicted  ?  You  cannot  therefore  at  any  time  demon- 
ftrate  that,  if  you  have  heard  no  one  contradicting  another. — True,  faid  he 
but  let  ns  now  hear  whether  I  can  demonftrate  to  you  that  Ctefippus  con¬ 
tradicts  Dionyfodorus.  Or  can  you  bear  a  difeourfe  of  this  kind  ? — By  all 
means,  faid  he. — What  then?  he  replied;  are  there  definitions  of  every' 
thing  which  exifts  ? — Entirely  fo,.  faid  he. — Whether,.,  therefore,  is  there  a 
definition  of  every  thing,  as  it  is,  or  as  it  is  not? — As  it  is*  For  if  you  re¬ 
member,  faid  Ctefippus,,  we  have  juft,  now  fhown  that  no  one  fpeaks  of  a 
thing  as  it  is  not.  For  no  one  appears  to  fpeak.  of  that  which  is  not.  But 
why  this  ?  faid  Ctefippus.  Shall  y:ou  and  I,  on  this  account,  contradict  the 
lefs  ? — Whether  therefore,,  he  replied,  fliall  we  contradiCl,  if  we  both. of  us 
know  the  definition  of  the  fame  thing,  or  final l  we  indeed  thus  lav  the 
fame  things  ?• — He  granted  that  we  fhould. — But,  faid  he,  when  neither  of 
us  gives  the  definition  of  that  thing,  fhall  we  not  then  contradiCt  ?  Or,  in¬ 
deed,  will  it  not  follow,  that  thus  no  mention  whatever  of  that  thing  will? 
be  made  by-  either  of  us  ? — He  granted  this  alfo. — When  therefore,  faid  ne, 
I  give  the  definition  of  that  thing,,  but  you.  of  fomething  elfe,  do  we  then- 
contradict  each  other  ?  Or  do  I  then  fpeak  of  that  thing,. but  you  do  not. 
fpeak  of  it  in.  any  refpeCt  whatever?'  But  how  can  he  who  does  not  fpeak; 
of  a  thing  contradiCl  him.  who  does  ?■ 

Ctefippus  indeed  was-  then  filent  ;  but  I,  wondering  at  the  difeourfe,  faid,. 
H  ow  do-  you  fay,  Dionyfodorus  ?:  For,  though  I  have  heard  this  affertiom 
often,  and  from  many,  yet  I  always  wondered  at  it.  For  it  was  much  ufed? 
by  Protagoras  and  his  followers,  and  by  others  more  antient  than  thefe  ;  but 
tome. he  always  appears  to  be  a  wonderful  perfon,  who  both  fubverts  others' 
and  himfelf.  I  think,  however,  that  I  fhall  efpecially  learn  the  truth  of  this- 
afiertion  from.,  you..  Js  the  affertion.  then  any  other  than  this,  that- it  is  not 
poffible  to  affert  things  which  are  falfe  ?  For  this  is  the  force  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  Is  it  not  ?  And  that' he  who  fpeaks,  afferts  things  which  are  true, 
or  otherwife  does  not  fpeak  ? — He  granted  that  it  was  fo. — Whether,  there¬ 
fore,  is  it  not  poffible  to  affert  things  which  are  falfe,. but  to  form  an  opinion 
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of  them  is  poffible  ? — It  is  not  even  poffible,  faid  he,  to  form  an  opinion  of 
them. — Neither  therefore,  faid  I,  is  there  any  fuch  thing  as  falfe  opinion. — • 
There  is  not,  faid  he. — Neither  therefore  is  there  ignorance,  nor  are  there 
unlearned  men.  Or  would  not  this  be  ignorance,  if  there  were  any  fuch 
thing,  viz.  to  fpeak  falfely  of  things  ? — Entirely  fo,  faid  he. — But,  I  replied, 
this  is  not  poffible. — It  is  not,  faid  he. — Do  you  make  this  affertion,  O  Diony- 
fodorus,  for  the  fake  of  difcourfe,  that  you  may  fpeak  that  which  is  won¬ 
derful  ;  or  does  it  truly  appear  to  you  that  no  man  is  unlearned  ? — Confute, 
faid  he,  the  affertion.  Or,  according  to  your  affertion,  can  confutation  take 
place,  while  no  one  fpeaks  falfely? — It  cannot,  faid  Euthydemus. — Neither 
therefore  do  I,  faid  Dionyfodorus,  order  you  to  confute.  For  how  can  any 
one  order  that  to  be  done  which  is  not  ? — O  Euthydemus,  faid  I,  I  do  not  well 
underhand  thefe  wife  and  excellent  affertions,  but  I  haftily  as  it  were  con¬ 
ceive  them.  Perhaps,  therefore,  I  ffiall  aik  fomething  which  will  be  trouble- 
fome  ;  but  you  will  pardon  me.  See  then.  For  if  it  is  neither  poffible  to 
fpeak  falfely,  nor  to  entertain  falfe  opinions,  nor  to  be  unlearned,  neither  is 
it  poffible  for  any  one  to  err  when  he  does  any  thing.  For  he  who  a6ts  can¬ 
not  err  in  that  which  he  does.  Do  you  not  fay  fo  ? — Entirely  fo,  faid  he. — 
This,  faid  1,  is  the  troublefome  queftion  which  I  juff  now  mentioned.  For 
if  we  do  not  err,  neither  adling  nor  fpeaking,  nor  thinking,  if  this  be  the  cafe, 
of  what,  bv  Jupiter,  do  you  come  as  the  teachers  ?  Or  did  you  not  juft  now 
fay,  that  you  could  teach  him  virtue  who  was  willing  to  learn  it,  the  Left  of 
all  men  ? — Are  you  fo  dull,  Socrates,  faid  Dionyfodorus,  taking  up  the  dif¬ 
courfe,  as  that  you  now  remember  what  we  firft  faid,  and  would  even 
now  remember  any  thing  which  I  may  have  faid  laft  year,  yet  do  not 
know  how  to  ufe  what  has  been  faid  at  prefent  ?— I  replied,  1  he  things 
which  have  been  now  afferted  are  difficult  :  and  this  very  properly  ; 
for  they  have  been  afferted  by  wife  men.  And  l.kewife  this  laft  thing 
which  you  faid  cannot  be  ufed  without  extreme  difficulty:  for  what  will 
you  fay,  Dmnyfodorus,  is  the  meaning  of  this  affertion,  There  is  fomething 
which  I  do  not  know  how  to  use?  Does  it  not  mean  this,  that  I  do  not 
know  how  to  confute  it  ?  Or  tell  me,  what  other  conception  you  form  of 
thefe  words,  I  do  not  know  how  to  ufe  thefe  affertions  ?— - Do  you  affirm, 
faid  he,  that  they  mean  any  thing  elfe  than  this,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 

ufe  them?  Anfwer  me.— Before  you  diave  anfwered,  faid  I,  Dionyfo¬ 
dorus? 
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dorus ? — Will  you  not  anfwer,  faid  he.— Is  it  juft  that  I  fhould  ? — It  is 
certainly  juft,  faidhe. — After  what  manner?  I  replied.  Is  it  becaufe  you, 
being  a  perfon  very  wife,  have  now  entered  into  a  difcuftion  with  us  refpedting 
difcourfe,  and  becaufe  you  know  when  it  is  proper  to  anfwer,  and  when  not ; 
and  now  will  not  give  any  anfwer,  becaufe  you  know  that  it  is  not  requilite  ? 
— You  babble,  faid  he,  negledting  when  it  is  proper  to  anfwer,  and  when  not. 
But,  good  man,  be  obedient  and  anfwer  ;  fince  you  acknowledge  that  I  am  a 
wife  man. 

We  mult  obey,  faid  I,  and  as  it  feems  it  is  neceffary  :  for  you  are  the 
ruler.  Aik,  then. — Whether  therefore  do  thofe  that  underftand,  underftand 
having  a  foul  ?  or  do  inanimate  natures  alfo  underftand  ? — They  underftand 
having  a  foul. — Do  you  know,  therefore,  faid  he,  any  affertion  which  has  a 
foul  ?— Not  I,  by  Jupiter. — Why,  then,  did  you  juft  now  alk  me  what  was 
the  meaning  of  my  affertion  1  ? — For  what  other  reafon,  I  replied,  than 
that  I  have  erred  through  indolence  :  or  fhall  I  fay,  that  I  have  not  erred, 
but  that  I  have  alfo  faid  this  rightly,  when  I  afferted  that  my  words 
underftood  ?  Whether  will  you  fay  that  1  erred,  or  not  ?  For  if  I  have  not 
erred,  neither  do  you  confute  though  you  are  a  wife  man,  nor  have  you  any 
thing  to  reply  to  my  affertion  :  but  if  I  have  erred,  neither  thus  do  you 
fpeak  rightly,  in  faying  that  it  is  not  poffi ble  to  err.  And  I  fay  thefe  things, 
not  in  oppofition  to  what  you  have  afferted  laft  year.  But  this  difcourfe, 
faid  I,  O  Dionyfodorus  and  Euthydemus,  feems  to  remain  in  the  fame 
condition,  and  even  now  as  formerly,  having  thrown  down  others,  to  fall 
itfelf ;  nor  has  your  art  difcovered  a  method  of  preventing  this,  though  it  is 
fo  wonderful  with  refpedt  to  accuracy  of  arguments. — Ctefippus  then  faid, 
You  certainly  fpeak  wonderful  things,  O  Thurian  or  Chian  men,  or  by 
whatever  other  name  it  may  delight  you  to  be  called,  as  you  are  not  in  the 
leaft  concerned  whether  you  are  delirious  or  not. — And  I,  fearing  left 
defamation  Ihould  take  place,  again  appeafed  Ctefippus,  and  faid,  O  Ctefippus; 
and  now  indeed,  O  Ctefippus,  what  I  have  faid  to  Clinias,  I  alfo  fay  to  you, 
that  you  do  not  know  that  the  wifdom  of  thefe  ftrangers  is  admirable.  They 


’‘In  the  original  0,  rt  fiot  mi  to  pYipx,  which  is  literally  c<  what  my  affertion  underjlands  for  me.” 
The  words  of  Socrates,  therefore,  are  perverted  by  the  fophift  from  their  natural  meaning, 
in  order  that  he  might  play  on  the  word  underjland. 
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are  however,  unwilling  to  exhibit  it  to  us  ferioufly,  but  imitate  Proteus  the 
Egyptian  fophift,  and  deceive  us  by  enchantments.  Let  us,  therefore,  imi¬ 
tate  Menelaus,  and  not  fuffer  the  men  to  leave  us,  till  they  have  unfolded  to 
us  what  it  is  in  which  they  are  ferious :  for  I  think  that  fomething  pertaining 
to  them  very  beautiful  will  appear,  when  they  begin  to  aft  ferioufly ;  but  we 
requeft,  we  exhort,  and  we  befeech  them  to  unfold  themfelves. 

I  therefore  again  appear  to  myfelf  to  be  about  to  relate  in  what  manner  I 
befeech  them  to  unfold  themfelves  to  me :  for  I  will  endeavour  to  the  bed: 
of  my  ability  to  difcufs  what  I  formerly  left  unfinished,  if  I  can  in  a  certain 
relpeft  allure  them,  and  induce  them  to  pity  and  commiferate  me  thus 
ftrenuoufly  and  ferioufly  adding,  and  to  add  ferioufly  themfelves.  But  do  you, 
Clinias,  faid  I,  enable  me  to  recoiled;  whence  we  at  that  time  difcontinued 
our  difcourfe  :  for  I  think  we  ended  there,  whence  we  acknowledged  we 
Should  philofophize  :  did  we  not  ? — We  did,  he  replied. — But  philofophy 
is  the  pofleflion  of  fcience  :  is  it  not  fo  ?  faid  I. — It  is,  faid  he. — By  the 
pofleflion  therefore,  of  what  fcience  Shall  we  rightly  poflefs  ?  is  not  this 
indeed  obvious,  that  it  mu  ft  be  by  the  pofleSfion  of  that  fcience  which  will 
benefit  us  ? — Entirely  fo,  faid  he. — Should  we  therefore  be  in  any  refpedd 
benefited,  if  we  fcientifically  knew,  while  travelling,  in  what  part  of  the 
earth  much  gold  is  buried  ?— Perhaps  fo,  faid  he. — But  formerly,  I  replied, 
this  was  our  decision,  that  we  Should  gain  nothing,  even  though  without 
labour,  and  without  digging  the  earth,  all  the  gold  that  exifts  Should  be  ours. 
So  that  neither  if  we  knew  how  to  make  golden  ftones  would  this  fcience  be 
of  any  worth  :  for  if  we  knew  not  how  to  ufe  gold,  no  advantage  would  be 
apparent  from  the  pofleflion  of  if.  Or  do  you  not  remember  ?  faid  L — I  do 
very  well  remember  it,  he  replied. — Nor,  as  it  Seems,  will  any  advantage 
be  derived  from  any  other  fcience,  neither  from  that  which  is  employed  in 
the  negotiation  of  money,  nor  from  the  medicinal  fcience,  nor  from  any 
other,  which  knows  how  to  make  any  thing,  but  does  not  know  how  to  ufe 
that  v/hich  it  makes.  Is  it  not  fo  l — He  granted  that  it  was. — Nor  even,  if 
there  were  a  fcience  by  which  men  could  be  made  immortal,  but  without 
knowing  how  to  ufe  immortality,  neither  from  this  does  it  appear  that  there 
would  be  any  advantage,  if  it  is  proper  to  argue  from  what  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  granted.— To  all  thefe  particulars  we  mutually  aflented.. 

A  certain  fcience,  therefore,  is  requisite  for  us,  O  beautiful  boy,  of  fuch  a 

kind, 
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kind,  in  which  both  to  make,  and  to  know  how  to  life  that  wh'ch  i  m.'de, 

may  concur. — It  appears  fo,  laid  he. — It  is  of  much  confequence  therefore, 

as  it  feems,  whether  we  are  Ikiiful  makers  of  the  lyre,  or  in  poffeftion  of  a 

certain  fcience  of  that  kind  :  for  here  the  art  which  makes  is  feparated 

from  the  art  which  ufes,  about  the  fame  thing.  For  the  lyre-making 

and  the  harp-making  arts  differ  very  much  from  each  other.  Is  it 

not  fo  ? _ He  granted  that  it  was* — Nor  fhall  we  indeed  require  the  pipe- 

making  art  :  for  this  is  another  fuch-like  art. — He  granted  that  it  was.- — But, 
o 

by  the  «;ods,  faid  I,  if  we  Ihould  learn  the  art  of  compofing  orations,  is  this 
the  art  from  the  poffeffion  of  which  we  thould  be  happy  ? — I  do  not  think  i: 
is,  fa  id  Clinias. — What  argument, faid  I,  do  you  employ  in  thinking  thus  ? — I 
fee,  he  replied,  certain  framers  of  orations,  who  do  not  know  how  to  ufe 
the  very  orations  which  they  themfelves  have  compofed  :  juft  as  the  makers 
of  lyres  are  unfkilled  in  the  ufe  of  the  lyre  ;  but  here  others  are  able  to  ufe 

m/ 

the  orations  which  thefe  have  framed,  though  they  are  incapable  of  fiaming 
orations  themielves.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  with  refpedt  to  orations,  that 
the  art  of  making  is  feparate  from  the  art  of  ufing  them. — You  appear  to 
me,  faid  I,  to  adduce  a  fufticient  argument  that  the  art  of  compofing  orations 
is  not  that  art  by  the  acquifition  of  which  any  one  will  be  happy  ;  though  I 
thought  that  here  that  fcience  would  be  apparent  which  we  fome  time  fince 
inveftigated  :  for  to  me  thofe  very  men  who  compofe  orations  appear,  O 
Clinias,  to  be  tranfcendently  wife,  when  I  am  converfant  with  them  ;  and  this 
very  art  of  theirs  alfo  appears  to  be  lomethiiig  divine  and  elevated.  This 
indeed  is  by  no  means  wonderful :  for  it  is  a  portion  of  the  art  of  enchant¬ 
ments,  to  which  it  is  but  a  little  inferior;  for  the  art  of  enchantments  is  that 
art  bv  which  vipers,  fpiders  called  phalangii,  and  fcorpions,  are  allured  ;  but 
this  allures  and  foot’nes  judges,  thole  that  frequent  affemblies,  and  other 
tumultuous  affociations.  Or  are  you  of  a  different  opinion  ? — I  am  not,  faid 
he  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  as  you  fay. — Where  then  lhall  we  yet  further  turn 
ourlelves?  and  to  what  art? — I  do  not  well  know,  faid  he. — But  I  think, 
faid  I,  that  I  have  difcovered  this  art. — What  is  it  ?  faid  Clinias. — The  art  of 
commanding  an  army,  faid  I,  appears  to  me,  more  than  any  other  art,  to  be 
that  which  wilfconfer  felicity  on  its  poffeffor. — It  does  not  appear  fo  to  me. 
—Why  not?  faid  1. —  This  is  certainly  an  art  of  hunting  men. — Yv  hat 
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then  ?  fa  id  I.—-  No  part,  faid  he,  of  the  hunting  art  extends  beyond  hunting 
and  fubjugating ;  but  when  they  have  fubjugated  that  which  they  have 
hunted,  they  are  not  able  to  ufe  it.  But  hunters  and  fifhermen  affign  this 
to  cocks;  while,  on  the  contrary,  geometricians,  aftronomers,  and  thofe 
Ikilled  in  the  logiftic  art  (for  thefe  alfo  are  hunters)  do  not  make  diagrams, 
but  inveftigate  things  themfelves.  As  therefore  they  do  nbt  know  how  to  ufe 
thefe,  but  are  alone  Ikilled  in  hunting,  they  deliver  their  inventions,  to  be  ufed 
by  thofe  who  are  expert  in  dialectic ;  I  mean  that  this  is  done  by  fuch  among 
thefe  as  are  not  entirely  ftupid. — Be  it  fo,  I  replied,  O  moft  beautiful  and 
wife  Clinias. — After  the  fame  manner,  faid  he,  the  commanders  of  armies 
alfo,  when  they  have  hunted  any  city  or  camp,  deliver  it  to  the  care  of 
politicians  ;  for  they  know  not  how  to  ufe  thofe  things  which  they  have 
hunted  r  juft,  I  think,  as  the  hunters  of  quails  deliver  them  to  thofe  by 
whom  quails  are  nurtured.  If,  therefore,  he  replied,  we  are  in  want  of  that 
art  which  its  poffeffor,  whether  he  makes  or  hunts  it,  will  know  how  to  ufe, 
and  an  art  of  this  kind  will  render  us  Hefted,  fome  other  art,  £aid  he,  muft 
be  inveftigated  inftead  of  that  of  commanding  an  army.. 

Cm  to.  What  do  you  fay,  Socrates  ?  Did  that  lad  affert  things  of  this 
kind  ? 

Soc.  Do  you  not  think  he  did,  Crito  ? 

Crito.  By  Jupiter,  1  do  not  indeed.  For  I  think  if  he  had  faid  thefe- 
things,  that  he  would  not  have  required  the  affiftance  either  of  Euthydemus, 
or  any  other  man,  with  refpedl  to  erudition. 

Soc.  But,  by  Jupiter,  was  it  Ctefippus  then  that  faid  thefe  things?  for  I 
do  not  remember. 

Crito.  What,  Ctefippus  ?- 

Soc.  This,  indeed,  I  well  know,  that  neither  Euthydemus  nor  Diony- 
fodorus  faid  thefe  things.  But,  O  divine  Crito,  was  it  not  fome  one  of  the 
beings  more  excellent  than  man,  who  being  prefent  faid  thefe  things  ?.  For 
I  well  know  that  I  heard  them. 

Crito.  It  is  fo,  by  Jupiter,  Socrates  and  it  appears  to  me,  and  indeed 
very  much  fo,  to  have  been  fome  one  of  the  more  excellent  order  of  beings. 
But  after  this,  what  art  have  you  ftill  inveftigated  ?  And  have  you  dif- 
covered  that  art  for  the  fake  of  which  you  engaged  in  this  inveftigation  ? 

Soc.  Whence,  bleffed  man,  ftiould  we  have  difcovered  it  ?  But  we  were 

perfedlly 
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perfectly  ridiculous,  juft  like  boys  that  purfue  larks  ;  for  we  continually 
thought  that  we  fhould  immediately  apprehend  each  of  the  fciences,  but 
they  always  fled  from  our  view.  Why  therefore  fhould  I  fpeak  to  you 
concerning  many  fciences?  But  when  we  came  to  the  royal  art,  and  con- 
lidered  whether  it  is  that  art  which  imparts  and  produces  felicity,  here  fall- 
ino-  as  it  were  into  a  labyrinth,  when  we  thought  that  we  had  now  arrived 
at  the  end,  we  again  proceeded  in  a  winding  courfe,  as  if  we  appeared  to. 
be  in  the  beginning  of  our  inquiry,  and  were  as  much  diftant  from  the 
objed  of  our  fearch  as  when  we  began  the  inveftigation. 

Crito.  But  how  has  this  happened  to  you,  Socrates? 

Soc.  I  will  tell  you.  For  the  political  and  the  royal  art  appear  to  us  tcp 
be  the  fame. 

Crito.  But  what  then  ? 

Soc.  The  art  of  commanding  an  army,  and  the  other  arts,  appear  to 
impart  dominion  over  thofe  works  of  which  they  are  the  artificers,  as  alone 
knowing  how  to  ufe  them.  Hence  it  clearly  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  art 
which  we  were  inveftigating,  and  the  caufe  of  good  condud  in  a  city,  and, 
v  in.  fhort,  according  to  the  Iambic  of  HLfchylus,  that  it  alone  is  feated  in  the 
ftern  of  the  city,  governing  and  ruling  over  all  things,  and  rendering  all. 
things  ufeful. 

Crito.  Does  not  this  therefore  appear  to  yon  to  be  well  faid  refpeding- 
this  art  ? 

Soc.  You  ftiall  judge,  Crito,  if  you  are  willing  to  hear  what  after  thefe 
things  will  happen  to  us.  For  again,  let  us  nearly  confider  as  follows. 
What  work  will  that  royal  art  which  rules  over  all  things  produce  for  us? 
Shall  we  fay  none  ?  But  we  have  faid  to  each  other  that  it  certainly  will 
produce  fom.e  work.  For  did  not  you  aflfert  this,  Crito  ? 

Crito.  I  did; 

Soc.  What  then  will  you  fay  is  the  work  of  it  ?  Juft  as  if  I  fhould  afk 
you  what  work  the  medicinal  art  produces  in  all  thofe  things  over  which  it 
rules  ?  Would  you  not  fay  it  is  health  ? 

Crito.  I  fhould. 

Soc.  But  what  ?  With  refped  to  your  art,  agriculture,  what  does  it  effect 
in  all  thofe  things  over  which  it  rules-?  Would  you  not  fay  that  it  affords 
us  food  from  the  earth  ? 


Crito. 
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Critq.  I  fhould. 

Soc.  But  what  does  the  royal  art  effed  while  it  governs  every  thing  over 
which  it  has  dominion?  Perhaps  you  do  not  clearly  perceive  this. 

Crito.  I  do  not,  by  Jupiter,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Nor  do  we,  Crito.  But  thus  much  indeed  you  know,  that  if  it  is 
that  art  which  we  in  veil  i  gate,  it  ought  to  be  ufeful. 

Crito.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Ought  it  not,  therefore,  to  impart  to  us  a  certain  good  ? 

Crito.  Neceffarily  fo,  Socrates. 

Soc.  But  we  have  acknowledged  to  each  other,  I  and  Clinias,  that  good  is 
nothing,  elfe  than  a  certain  fcience. 

Crito.  You  did  indeed  fay  io. 

Soc.  Do  not  therefore  other  works,  which  may  be  faid  to  belong  to  the 
political  art,  (but  thefe  will  be  many,  {uch  as  to  render  the  citizens  rich, 
free,  and  without  fedition,)  do  not  all  thefe  appear  to  be  neither  evil  nor 
good?  But  it  is  neceffary  that  this  art  fhould  make  men  wile,  and  impart 
wildom,  if  it  is  to  be  that  art  which  will  benefit  and  render  men  happy. 

Crito.  It  is  fo  :  and  thus  you  accord  with  each  other  conformably  to 
your  narration. 

Soc.  Does  therefore  the  roval  art  make  men  wife  and  g;ood  ? 

Crito.  What  fhould  hinder,  Socrates? 

Soc.  Does  it  therefore  make  all  men  to  be  fo,  and  to  be  entirely  good  ? 
And  is  it  that  art  which  imparts  every  fcience,  that  of  the  fihoemaker,  of 
the  fmith,  and  of  all  other  artificers  ? 

Crito.  1  do  not  think  it  is,  Socrates. 

Soc.  But  what  fcience  is  it  ?  Or  to  what  purpofe  do  we  employ  it  ? 
For  it  is  requilite  that  it  fhould  not  be  the  artificer  of  anv  work  which  is 
neither  good  nor  evil,  and  that  it  fhould  impart  no  other  fcience  than  itfelf. 
Let  us  therefore  fay  what  it  is,  or  to  what  purpofe  we  fhould  ufe  it.  Are 
you  willing,  Crito,  we  fhould  fay  it  is  that  by  which  we  make  others  good? 

Crito.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  in  what  will  thefe  be  good,  and  to  what  purpofe  will  thev  he 
ufeful?  Or  lhall  we  alfo  fay  that  they  will  make  others  good,  and  that  t-hofe 
others  will  make  others  to  be  fo  ?  However,  it  will  no  where  appear  to  ns 
in  what  they  are  good,  becaufe  we  have  rejeded  the  works  wh'ch  are  faid 
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to  belong  to  the  political  fcience.  But  in  reality,  according  to  the  proverb1, 
Corinthian  Jupiter  is  prefent ;  and  as  I  have  faid,  we  are  full  equally,  or 
more  than  equally,  remote  from  knowing  what  that  fcience  is  which  will 
make  us  happy. 

Crito.  By  Jupiter,  Socrates,  you  have  arrived  as  it  feems  at  abundant 
doubting. 

Soc.  I  myfelf,  therefore,  Crito,  fince  I  was  fallen  into  this  doubt,  with 
every  poflible  exertion  of  voice  entreated  the  Grangers,  and  called  upon  them 
as  if  they  had  been  the  Diofcuri*  to  fave  us,  viz.  me  and  the  lad  from  the 
overwhelming  billows  of  this  difcourfe,  to  be  by  all  means  ferious,  and 
ferioufly  to  fhow  us  what  that  fcience  is,  by  the  poffeffion  of  which  we  may 
pafs  through  life  in  a  becoming  manner. 

Crito.  What  then  r  was  Euthydemus  willing  to  unfold  any  thing  to 
you  ? 

Soc.  How  could  he  do  otherwife  ?  And  he  began,  my  friend,  the  difcourfe 
very  magnificently  thus :  Whether,  faid  he,  Socrates,  fhall  I  teach  you  this 
fcience  about  which  you  formerly  doubted,  or  evince  that  you  poffefs  it  ?— 
O  bleffed  man,  I  replied,  are  you  able  to  effedf  this  ? — Entirely  fo,  faid  he. — 
Show  me,  therefore,  by  Jupiter,  faid  I,  that  I  poffefs  it  *  for  this  will  be  much 
eafier  than  to  inftrudt  a  man  fo  far  advanced  in  years. — Come  then,  faid  he, 
anfwer  me.  Is  there  any  thing  which  you  know  ? — Certainly,  faid  I,  there 
are  many  things  which  I  know',  and  thefe  of  fmall  importance. — It  is  fufficient, 
faid  he.  Does  it  therefore  appear  to  you  to  be  poflible,  that  any  thing  which 
exifts  fhould  not  be  that  thing  which  it  is  ? — It  does  not,  by  Jupiter. — Do  you 
not  therefore,  faid  he,  know  fomething? — 1  do. — Are  you  not  therefore  know¬ 
ing,  if  you  know  ? — Entirely  fo,  in  this  very  thing  which  I  know'. — It  is  of  no 
eonfequence-  Is  it  not  then  neceffary  that  you  fhould  know  all  things,  in 
confequence  of  poffeffing  knowledge? — It  is  not,  by  Jupiter,  faid  I,  tince 
there  are  many  things  which  I  do  not  know. — Will  it  not  therefore  follow', 
if  there  is  any  thing  which  you  do  not  know,-  that  you  are  not  knowing  ? — ■ 

1  A  wearinefs  from  words  repeated  in  vain,  is  fignified  by  this  adage.  Concerning  the  origin 
of  this  proverb,  which  is  obfcnre,  fee  the  Greek  Scholia  on  Plato,  p.  96.  and  Erafmus  in  Chiliad, 
p.  678. 

1  The  Diofcuri  are  Caftor  and  Pollux,  the  fons  of  Jupiter  from  Leda.  Thefe  brother  deities 
were  invoked  by  failors  when  in  danger  of  fhipwreck. 
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•It  will  follow  that  I  am  not  knowing  in  that  thing,  my  friend,  I  replied.— 
Will  you  then,  faid  he,  be  lefs  deftitute  of  knowledge  ?  For  you  juft  now 
faid,  that  you  were  knowing  :  and  thus  you  will  be  the  fame  perfon,  and 
again  not  the  fame  perfon,  according  to  the  fame,  and  at  the  fame  time. — • 
Be  it  fo,  I  replied,  Euthydemus  .  for,  according  to  the  proverb,  you  fay  all 
things  well.  How  then  do  I  know  that  fcience  which  we  inveftigate  ?  Since 
it  is  impoflible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and  not  be :  if  knowing  one 
thing,  I  know  all  things.  For  I  cannot'  poflefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  be 
deftitute  of  knowledge.  But  if  I  know  all  things,  I  alfo  poflefs  that  know¬ 
ledge.  Is  this  then  what  you  fay  ?  And  is  this  that  wife  thing  ? — You  your- 
felf,  faid  he,  Socrates,  confute  yourfelf. 

But  what  ?  faid  I,  O  Euthydemus,  does  not  the  very  fame  thing  happen  to 
you  ?  For  I,  whatever  I  may  fuffer  with  you  and  this  Dionyfodorus,  the 
beloved  head,  fhall  not  be  very  indignant.  Tell  me,  do  you  not  know  fome 
things,  and  are  you  not  ignorant  of  others  ? — By  no  means,  Socrates,  faid 
Dionyfodorus. — How  do  you  fay  r  I  replied.  Do  you  therefore  know 
nothing? — Very  far  from  it,  faid  he. — Do  you  then  know  all  things,  faid  I, 
ftnce  you  alfo  know  any  thing? — All  things,  he  replied.  And  you  likewife, 
if  you  know  one  thing,  know  all  things. — O  Jupiter  !  I  replied,  what  a 
wmnderfui  thing  you  Ipeak  of :  and  a  mighty  good  becomes  apparent.  But 
do  all  other  men  likewife  know  all  things,  or  nothing  ? — They  certainly,  faid 
•he,  do  not  know  force  things,  but  are  ignorant  of  others  ;  and  are  not  at  the 
fame  time  lcientifically  knowing,  and  deprived  of  fcience. — But  how  is  this  ? 
End  I. — All  men,  he  replied,  know  all  things,  if  they  know  one  thing. — O, 
by  the  gods  !  faid  I,  Dionyfodorus,  (for  it  is  now  manifeft  to  me  that  you 
are  ferious,  though  I  with  difficulty  incited  you  to  be  fo,)  do  you  in  reality 
know  all  things,  luch  as  the  carpenter’s  and  the  ffioemaker’s  art? — Entirely 
fo,  faid  he. — And  are  you  alfo  able  to  lew  ffioes,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
ihoemakers  ? — I  am,  by  Jupiter,  faid  he,  and  alfo  to  mend  them.— Do  you 
alfo  know  ftich  things  as  thefe,  viz.  the  number  of  the  ftars  and  the  bands  ? — 
Perfectly  f  j,  he  replied.  Do  you  not  think,  we  fhould  confefs  that  we  do  ? — • 
And  Cteuppus  then  taking  up  the  difcourfe,  By  Jupiter,  faid  he,  O  Diony¬ 
fodorus,  exhibit  to  me  fuch  a  proof  of  thefe  things,  that  I  may  know  that 
you  ipeak  the  truth.— What  fhall  I  exhibit,  faid  he. — Do  you  know  how 
many  teeth  Euthydemus  has,  and  -does  Euthydemus  know  how  many  you 
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have  ? — Is  it  not  fufficient  for  you,  faid  he,  to  have  heard  that  we  know  all 
things  ? — By  no  means,  faid  he  ;  but  only  tell  us  this  one  thing  more,  and  fhow 
that  you  fpeak  the  truth.  And  if  you  tell  how  many  teeth  each  of  yon  have, 
and  you  (hall  appear  to  know  this  on  our  counting  them,  we  fhall  then  alfo 
believe  you  in  other  things.  Conceiving,  therefore,  that  they  were  derided, 
they  were  unwilling  to  comply,  but  they  acknowledged  that  they  knew  all 
things,  while  they  were  feverally  interrogated  by  Ctefippus,  For  there 
was  not  any  thing  at  length,  which  Ctefippus  did  not  afk  them  without 
any  hesitation,  and  even  afked  them,  if  they  knew  the  moft  indecent  things. 
They  however  moft  bravely  advanced  to  the  interrogations,  confeffing  that 
they  knew,  like  wild  boars  rufhing  on  the  blow  ;  fo  that  1  alfo  mvfelf,  Crito, 
was  at  length  compelled,  through  my  incredulity,  to  alk  Euthydemus,  whether 
Dionyfodorus  knew  alfo  how  to  dance  ?  But  he  replied,  Perfedtly  fo. — How¬ 
ever,  faid  I,  he  certainly  does  not  know  how  to  precipitate  himfelf  upon 
fwords,  and  to  be  whirled  on  a  wheel,  being  fo  much  advanced  in  years  as 
he  is.  Or  is  he  mafter  of  this  piece  of  wifdom  alfo  ? — There  is  nothing, 
faid  he,  which  he  does  not  know. — But  whether,  faid  I,  do  you  now  only 
know  all  things,  or  has  this  always  been  the  cafe  ? — Always,  faid  he. — And 
when  you  were  boys,  and  as  foon  as  you  were  born,  did  you  know  all  things  ? 
— All  things,  faid  both  of  them  together. — And  to  us,  indeed,  the  thing 
appeared  to  be  incredible.  But  Euthydemus  faid,  You  do  not  believe, 
Socrates. — Except  this  one  thing,  I  replied,  that  it  is  likely  you  are  wife 
men. — But,  faid  he,  if  you  are  willing  to  anfwer  me,  I  will  alfo  fhow  you, 
giving  your  affent  to  thefe  wonderful  things. — I  replied,  I  fhall  moil:  gladly 
be  confuted  in  thefe  things.  For  if  it  is  concealed  from  me  that  I  am  wife, 
and  you  demonftrate  that  I  know  all  things,  and  that  I  have  always  poffefTed 
this  knowledge,  what  greater  gain  than  this  fhall  I  be  able  to  difeover 
through  the  whole  of  life? — Anfwer  then,  faid  he. — Alk  me  as  one  that  will 
anfwer. 

Whether,  therefore,  Socrates,  faid  he,  do  you  know  anything  or  not? — 

I  do. — Do  you  then  know  by  that  thing  through  which  you  are  knowing,  or 
by  any  thing  elle  ? — By  that  by  which  1  am  knowing:  for  I  think  that  you 
fpeak  of  the  foul.  Or  do  you  not  fpeak  of  this  ? — Are  you  not  alhamed,  faid 
he,  Socrates,  to  interrogate  when  you  are  interrogated  ? — Be  it  fo,  faid  I  ; 
but  what  fhall  I  do  ?  Shall  I  do  as  you  bid  me,  when  l  know  not  what  it: 
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is  you  afk  me,  though  at  the  fame  time  you  order  me  to  anfwer  and  not  to 
interrogate  ?— ' You,  doubtlefs,  faid  he,  apprehend  what  I  fay. _ Ido,  I  re¬ 
plied. — Now  therefore  anfwer  to  that  which  you  apprehend. _ What  then  ? 

faid  I,  if  you  indeed  afk  conceiving  one  thing,  but  I  apprehend  another,  and 
afterwards  I  fhould  anfwer  to  this,  would  it  be  fufficieht  for  you  if  I  anfwered 
nothing  to  the  purpofe?— To  me  it  would,  he  replied,  but  not  to  you, 
as  I  think, — I  will  not  therefore,  by  Jupiter,  faid  I,  anfwer,  till  I  underftand. 
— You  will  not  anfwer,  faid  he,  to  the  things  which  you  always  apprehend, 
becaufe  you  trifle,  and  are  more  fimple  than  is  becoming. — And  I  perceived 
that  he  was  indignant  with  me  for  difputing  what  was  faid,  he  beino-  de- 
firous  to  catch  me  by  enclofing  me  with  words.  I  recollected,  therefore,  that 
Connus  was  always  indignant  with  me,  when  I  did  not  yield  to  him,  and 
that  afterwards  he  paid  lefs  attention  to  me,  as  one  that  was  ignorant.  As, 
therefore,  I  had  formed  the  defign  of  becoming  inftruCted  by  thefe  men,  I 
thought  it  was  neceffary  to  fubmit  to  them,  left,  confidering  me  as  an  illite¬ 
rate  perfon,  they  fhould  rejcCt  me.  Hence  I  faid,  If  you  are  difpofed  to  act 
in  this  manner,  Euthydemus,  let  it  be  done  :  for  you,  in  every  refpeCt,  better 
know  how  to  difcourfe  than  I  do,  you  who  poffefs  art,  than  I  who  am  a  rude 
unlettered  man.  Again,  therefore,  interrogate  from  the  beginning. — Anfwer 
then  again,  faid  he,  whether  you  know  thofe  things  which  you  know,  by 
fomething  or  not. — I  do,  faid  I  ;  for  I  know  them,  by  my  foul. — Again,  faid 
he,  in  his  anfwer,  he  adds  to  what  he  is  afked.  For  I  did  not  afk  by  what 
you  know,  but  if  you  know  by  any  thing. — Again,  faid  I,  I  have  anfwered 
more  than  is  fufficient,  through  my  want  of  erudition  ;  but  pardon  me.  For  I 
will  now  anfwer  limply  that  I  always  know  by  a  certain  thing  what  I  know. — 
But  whether,  faid  he,  do  you  always  know  by  this  very  fame  thing  ?  Or  do  you 
at  one  time  know  by  this,  and  at  another  by  fomething  elfe? — Always  by  this, 
faid  I,  when  I  know. — Again,  faid  he,  you  will  not  ceafe  to  lpeak  fuperfluoufly. 
— But  I  am  afraid  left  this  certain  fomething  always  fhould  deceive  us. — It  will 
not  deceive  us ,  faid  he  ;  but  if  at  all,  it  will  deceive  you.  Anfwer  me,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  you  always  know  by  this. — Always,  I  replied  ;  fince  it  is  necef¬ 
fary  to  take  away  the  when.- — Do  you  therefore  always  know  by  this  ?  And 
always  knowing,  whether  do  you  know  feme  things  by  this  by  which  you 
know,  but  other  things  by  fomething  elfe  ?  Or  do  you  know  all  things  by 
this  ? — All  things  by  this,  faid  I,  which  I  do  know.— This  latter  part  of  your 
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anfwer,  faid  he,  is  again  fuperfluous.— But  I  take  away,  faid  I,  the  words 
which  I  do  know.— You  fnould  not,  however,  faid  he,  take  away  even  one 
word ;  for  I  want  none  of  your  alfiftance.  But  anfwer  me  ;  would  you 

be  able  to  know  all  things  unlefs  you  could  know  all  things  ? _ This  would 

be  a  prodigy,  I  replied. — And  he  faid,  Add  now  whatever  you  pleafe  :  for 
you  confels  that  you  know  all  things. — I  appear  to  have  done  fo,  faid  I,  fince 
the  words,  the  things  which  I  know,  poflefs  no  power  whatever;  but  I  know 
all  things. — Have  you  not  therefore  alio  confeffed  that  you  always  know  by 
this  thing  by  which  you  know  ?  whether  it  be  when  you  know,  or  in  what¬ 
ever  way  you  pleale  :  for  you  have  acknowledged  that  you  always  know, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  that  you  know  all  things.  It  is  evident  therefore  that 
you  knew  when  you  was  a  boy,  and  when  you  was  begot,  and  when  you 
was  born.  Hence,  before  you  was  born,  and  before  heaven  and  earth  were 
produced,  you  knew  all  things,  if  you  always  pofleffed  knowledge.  And 
by  Jupiter,  faid  he,  you  always  will  know,  and  will  always  know  all  things, 
if  I  am  willing  that  you  Ihould. — But  be  willing,  I  replied,  O  much-honour¬ 
ed  Euthydemus,  if  you  fpeak  the  truth  in  reality.  But  I  cannot  entirely 
believe  that  you  are  fufficient  to  accomplifh  this,  unlefs  this  your  brother 
Dionyfodorus  affifts  you  with  his  counfel :  and  thus  perhaps  what  you  fay 
may  be  accomplilhed. 

But  tell  me,  I  faid  ;  for  in  other  things  I  cannot  contend  with  you,  who 
are  endued  with  fuch  portentous  wifdom,  nor  deny  that  I  know  all  things, 
fince  you  fay  that  I  do ; — how  fhall  I  fay  that  I  know  fuch  things  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  O  Euthydemus,  viz.  that  good  men  are  unjuft?  Come,  inform 
me,  do  I  know  this,  or  do  I  not  know  it  ? — You  certainly  know  it,  faid  he. — 
What,  I  replied,  do  I  know? — That  good  men  are  not  unjuft. — This,  faid  I, 

I  perfectly  knew  a  long  time  ago.  But  I  do  not  afk  this  ;  but  where  did  I 
learn  that  good  men  are  unjuft  ? — No  where,  faid  Dionyfdorus. — I  do  not 
therefore,  faid  I,  know  this. — Euthydemus  then  faid  to  Dionyfodorus,  You 
deftroy  the  converfation  ;  and  he  will  appear  to  be  not  knowing,  and  to  pof- 
fefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  deprived  of  knowledge.  And  Dionyfodorus 
blufhed.  But  you,  Euthydemus,  faid  I,  how  do  you  fay  ?  Does  not  your 
brother  appear  to  you  to  fpeak  rightly,  who  knows  all  things  ? — But  am  I 
the  brother  of  Euthydemus  ?  faid  Dionyfodorus,  haftily  replying. — And  I  laid, 
Excufe  me  from  anfwering  you,  O  good  man,  till  Euthydemus  has  taught  me 
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that  I  know  that  good  men  are  unjuft,  and  do  not  envy  me  the  difcipline. _ 

You  fly,  Socrates,  faid  Dionyfodorus,  and  are  not  willing  to  anfwer. _ It  is 

reafonable  that  I  fhould,  faid  I :  for  I  am  inferior  to  either  of  you,  fo  that 
there  is  an  abundant  neceflity  that  I  fhould  fly  from  two.  For  I  am  much 
more  imbecile  than  Hercules,  who  was  not  able  to  contend  with  the  hydra 
(a  fophift  who,  by  her  wifdom,  if  one  head  of  the  difcourfe  was  cut  off,  pre¬ 
ferred  many  inftead  of  one),  and  at  the  fame  time  with  the  crab,  a  certain 
other  fophift,  who,  as  it  appears  to  me,  recently  drove  on  fhore  from  the  fea) ; 
and  when  Hercules  had  in  a  ftmilar  manner  tormented  the  crab)  by  fpeak- 
ing  to  and  biting  him  on  the  left-hand  fide,  he  called  upon  Iolaus,  the  fon  of 
his  brother,  to  affift  him  :  and  he  gave  him  fufficient  aid.  But  my  Iolaus 
Patrocles,  if  he  fhould  come,  would  rather  efFedf  the  very  contrary. 

Anfwer  then,  faid  Dionyfodorus,  fince  thefe  things  are  celebrated  by  you, 
whether  Iolaus  was  more  the  nephew  of  Hercules  than  of  you. — It  is  there¬ 
fore  beft  for  me,  O  Dionyfodorus,  faid  I,  to  anfwer  you.  For  you  will  not 
defift  from  interrogating,  nearly  envying  (for  this  I  well  know),  and  hin¬ 
dering  Euthydemus  from  teaching  me  that  wife  thing. — Anfwer,  however, 
faid  he. — But  I  will  anfwer,  I  faid,  that  Iolaus  was  the  fon  of  the  brother  of 
Hercules,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  by  no  means  my  nephew.  For  Pa¬ 
trocles,  who  is  my  brother,  was  not  his  father  ;  but  Iphicles,  who  refembles 
him  in  name,  was  the  brother  of  Hercules. — But  is  Patrocles,  faid  he,  your 
brother  ? — Certainly,  faid  I ;  for  he  had  the  fame  mother,  though  not  the 
fame  father  with  me. — He  is  your  brother  therefore,  and  not  your  brother. — ■ 

I  faid,  He  was  not  from  the  fame  father,  O  beft  of  men  :  for  his  father  was 
Chaeredemus,  but  mine  Sophronifcus. — But  the  father,  faid  he,  was  Sophro- 
nifcus  and  Chaeredemus.  Was  he  not? — Certainly,  faid  I;  the  former 
was  my,  and  the  latter  his  father. — Was  not  therefore,  faid  he,  Chaeredemus 
different  from  the  father? — From  my  father,  faid  I. — Was  hethereforeafather, 
being  different  from  a  father  ?  Or  are  you  the  fame  thing  as  a  ftone  ? — I  am 
afraid,  faid  1,  left  through  you  I  fhould  appear  to  be  the  fame;  but  I  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  myfelf  to  be  the  fame. — Are  you  not  therefore,  faid  he,  different  from  a 
ftone? — Different  certainly. — Being  different  from  a  ftone,  therefore,  you  are 
fomething  elfe,  and  not  a  ftone  :  and  being  different  from  gold,  you  are  not 
cold. — Granted. — Will  not  Chaeredemus  therefore,  fince  he  is  different  from 
father,  not  be  a  father  ? — Itfeems,  faid  I,  he  is  not  a  father. — For  certainly, 
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faid  Euthydemus,  taking  up  the  difcourfe,  if  Chteredemus  is  a  father,  again 
Sophronifcus,  on  the  contrary,  being  different  from  father,  is  not  a  father;  fo 
that  you,  O  Socrates,  are  without  a  father. — And  then  Ctefippus,  taking  up 
the  difcourfe,  faid,  Does  not  your  father  fuffer  thele  very  fame  things  ?  for 
he  is  different  from  my  father. — Very  far  from  it,  faid  Eutbydemus. — Is  he 
then  the  fame  ?  he  replied. — The  fame,  indeed. — I  fhould  not  confent  to  this. 
But  whether,  O  Euthydemus,  is  he  alone  my  father,  or  is  he  the  father  alfo 
of  other  men  ? — Of  other  men  alio,  faid  he.  —  Or  do  you  think  that  the  fame 
perfon  being  father,  is  not  father  ? — I  fhould  indeed  think  fo,  faid  Ctefippus.— 
But  what  ?  faid  he.  A  thing  being  gold,  is  it  not  gold  ?  Or  being  man,  is 
it  not  man  ? — You  do  not,  faid  Ctefippus,  according  to  the  proverb,  connect, 
O  Euthydemus,  thread  with  thread  T.  For  you  fpeakof  a  dire  thing,  if  your 
father  is  the  father  of  all  men. — But  he  is,  faid  he. — Whether  is  he  the  father 
of  men,  faid  Ctefippus,  or  alfo  of  horles  ?  Or  likewife  of  all  other  animals  ? — * 
Of  all  others  animals,  faid  he. — Is  a  mother  alfo  the  mother  of  all  animals  ? — 
And  a  mother  likewife. — Your  mother  therefore,  faid  he,  is  alfo  the  mother 
of  marine  hedge-hogs. — And  yours  too*  laid  he. — Hence  then  you  are  the 
brother  of  gudgeons,  whelps,  and  pigs. — For  you  alfo  are,  faid  he. — And 
hefides  this,  your  father  alfo  is  a  dog.— For  your  father  is  likewife,  faid  he. — 
But,  faid  Dionyfodorus,  if  you  anfwer  me,  you  will  in  a  fhort  time  ac¬ 
knowledge  thefe  things.  For  tell  me,  have  you  a  dog? — And  a  very  bad 
one,  faid  Ctefippus. —  Has  he  therefore  whelps  ? — He  has  indeed,  faid  he, 
others  very  much  like  himfelf. — Is  not  the  dog  then  the  father  of  them  ? — 
I,  faid  he,  law  him  having,  connexion  with  a  bitch. — -What  then  ?  Is  he 
not  your  dog  ? — Certainly,  faid  he. — Being  a  father  therefore,  is  he  not 
yours  ?  So  that  the  dog  becomes  your  father,  and  you  are  the  brother  of 
whelps. — And  again,  Dionyfodorus  haflily  took  up  the  difcourfe,  that 
Ctefippus  might  not  fav  any  thing  in  reply  prior  to  him  ;  and  fill  further, 
faid  he,  anfwer  me  a  trifling  particular.  Do  you  ftrike  this  dog  ? — And 
Ctefippus  laughing,  By  the  gods,  faid  he,  I  do  ;  for  I  cannot  ftrike  you. — 
Do  you  not  therefore,  faid  he,  ftrike  your  father  ? — I  fhould  much  more 

*  This  proverb,  according  to  the  Greek  Scholiaft  on  Plato,  is  applied  to  thofe  who  fay  or  do 
the  fame  things  through  the  fame,  or  who  conneft  fimilars  into  friendfhip.  This  proverb  is  alfo 
mentioned  by  Anftotle  in  the  third  book  of  his  Phyfics. 
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juflly,  faid  he,  ftrike  your  father,  and  afk  him  what  he  meant,  by  begetting 
fuch  wife  foils.  But  certainly,  O  Euthydemus,  faid  Ctefippus,  your  father 
and  the  father  of  the  whelps  has  obtained  the  pofleflion  of  many  good  things 
from  this  your  wifdom. 

But  he  is  not  in  want  of  many  good  things,  O  Ctefippus,  neither  he,  nor 
you. — Nor  are  you,  O  Euthydemus,  faid  he,  in  want  of  them. — Neither  I 
nor  any  other  man  am  in  want  of  them.  For  tell  me,  O  Ctefippus,  whether 
you  think  it  good  for  a  lick  man  to  drink  a  medicine,  or  does  it  appear  to  you 
to  be  not  good,  when  it  is  requifite  he  (hould  drink  it ;  or  when  any  one  is 
going  to  a  battle,  ought  he  rather  to  go  armed,  or  without  arms?— -To  me, 
faid  he,  it  appears  to  be  better  to  do  the  former  of  thefe  ;  though  I  think  that 
you  are  about  to  fay  fomething  beautiful. — You  underhand  moil  excellently, 
faid  he;  but  anfwer  me.  For  fince  you  acknowledge  that  it  is  good  for  a 
man  to  drink  a  medicine  when  it  is  requifite,  it  is  alfo  neceffary  to  drink 
abundantly  of  this  good,  and  it  will  in  this  cafe  be  well,  if  fome  one  bruif- 
ing  it,  fhould  mingle  with  it  a  cart  load  of  hellebore. — And  Ctesippus 
faid,  This  would  be  very  proper  indeed,  O  Euthydemus,  if  he  who  drank  it 
were  as  large  as  the  flatue  in  Delphi. — As  therefore,  faid  he,  it  is  alfo  good 
to  have  arms  in  battle,  is  it  not  neceffary  to  have  a  great  number  of  fhields 
and  fpears,  fince  it  is  a  good  thing  ?— Very  much  fo,  faid  Ctefippus.  But 
you  are  not  of  this  opinion,  O  Euthydemus  ;  for  you  think  that  one  fliield 
and  one  fpear  are  fufficient.  Or  do  you  not  ? — I  do. — Would  you  alfo,  faid 
he,  arm  Gorgon  and  Briareus  after  this  manner  ?  But  I  think  that  you  are 
more  fkilful  than  to  aft  in  this  manner,  as  being  one  who  fights  with  mili¬ 
tary  weapons,  as  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  this  your  affociate. — And  Euthyde¬ 
mus  indeed  was  filent ;  but  Dionyfodorus  faid,  in  reply  to  thofe  things  which 
had  been  before  anfwered  by  Ctefippus,  Does  it  not  therefore  alfo  appear  to 
you  to  be  good  to  poffefs  gold  ? — Certainly,  faid  Ctefippus,  and  alfo  to  have  a 
great  quantity  of  it.— What  then  ?  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  to  be  a  good 
thing  always  to  poffefs  riches,  and  every  where  ? — Very  much  fo,  faid  he. — 
Do  you  not  therefore  alfo  acknowledge  gold  to  be  a  good  thing  ? — We  have 
acknowledged  it,  faid  he. — Is  it  not  then  neceffary  always  to  poffefs  it,  and 
every  where,  and  efpecially  in  one’s  felf?  And  would  not  a  man  be  mofi 
happy,  if  he  had  three  talents  of  gold  in  his  belly,  a  talent  in  his  fkull,  and 
a  '{later  of  gold  in  each  of  his  eyes? — They  fay  indeed,  O  Euthydemus,  faid 
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Ctefippus,  that  thofe  among  the  Scythians  are  the  moft  happy  and  the  beft 
men,  who  have  much  gold  in  their  Ikulls,  juft  as  you  lately  faid,  that  a  dog 
was  your  father  :  and,  what  is  ftill  more  wonderful,  they  fay,  that  they  drink 
out  of  their  own  golden  Ikulls,  and  view  the  gold  within  them,  having  their 
own  head  in  their  hands. 

But  whether,  faid  Euthydemus,  do  the  Scythians  and  other  men  fee  things 
which  may  be  feen,  or  things  which  cannot  be  feen  ? — Things  which  can  be 
feen,  certainly. — Is  this,  therefore,  alfo  the  cafe  with  you  ?  faid  he. — It  is. — 
Do  you  therefore  fee  our  garments  ? — Yes. — Are  thefe  then  things  which  may 
be  feen? — Tranfcendently  fo,  faid  Ctefippus. — But  what  ?  faid  he. — Nothing. 
But  you  perhaps  do  not  think  that  they  are  feen  ;  fo  pleafant  are  you.  To 
me  however,  Euthydemus,  you  appear,  not  fleepmg  to  be  afleep,  and  if  it 
were  portable  for  a  man  when  fpeaking  to  fay  nothing,  that  you  alfo  do  this. — 
Is  it  not  therefore  poflible,  faid  Dionyfodorus,  for  him  who  is  filent  to  fpeak? — 
By  no  means,  faid  Ctefippus. — Is  it  alfo  itnpoffible  for  him  who  fpeaks  to  be 
filent  ? — This  is  ftill  lefs  poftible,  faid  he. — When  therefore  you  fpeak  of 
ftones,  and  pieces  of  wood  and  iron,  do  you  not  fpeak  of  things  filent  ? — I 
do  not,  faid  he,  if  I  walk  in  braziers’  shops  ;  but  the  pieces  of  iron  are  called 
things  which  found,  and  make  the  greateft  noife,  if  any  one  meddles  with 
them.  So  that  in  this  particular,  it  is  concealed  from  you  through  your 
wifdom,  that  you  have  faid  nothing.  But  further  ftill,  explain  to  me  the 
other  aftertion,  how  it  is  poffible  for  one  who  fpeaks  to  be  filent. — And 
Ctefippus  appeared  to  me  to  contend  in  a  tranfcendent  manner,  on  account 
of  the  youth,  the  objeft  of  his  love. — When  you  are  filent,  faid  Euthy¬ 
demus,  are  you  not  filent  as  to  all  things  ? — I  am,  faid  he. — Are  you  not 
therefore  filent,  as  to  things  which  are  faid,  if  things  which  are  faid  are 
among  the  number  of  all  things? — But  what  ?  faid  Ctefippus,  are  not  all 
things  filent  ? — Certainly  not,  faid  Euthydemus. —Do  therefore,  O  beft  of 
men,  all  things  fpeak  ? — Thofe  things  certainly  do,  which  do  fpeak. — But, 
faid  he,  I  do  not  alk  this  ;  but  I  afk  whether  all  things  are  filent,  or  fpeak  ? — - 
They  do  neither,  and  they  do  both,  faid  Dionyfodorus,  haftily  taking  up  the 
difcourfe.  For  I  well  know  that  you  have  not  any  thing  to  fay  to  this  anlwer. 
— And  Ctefippus,  as  w  as  ufual  with  him,  laughing  very  loudly,  O  Euthydemus, 
faid  he,  your  brother  has  loft  his  pofition  in  both  cafes,  and  his  aftertion 
perifhes  and  is  vanquilhed.  And  Clinias  was  very  much  delighted  and 
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laughed  ;  fo  that  Ctefippus  became  ten  times  greater  than  he  was.  But 
Ctefippus,  as  being  very  crafty,  appeared  to  me  to  have  ftolen  thefe  things 
from  thefe  very  men.  For  a  wifdom  of  this  kind  is  not  now  poffeffed  by  any 
other  perfons. 

And  I  faid,  Why  do  you  laugh,  O  Clinias,  at  things  fo  ferious  and  beauti¬ 
ful? — Why  have  you  now,  Socrates,  ever  feen  a  beautiful  thing?  faid  Diony- 
fodcrus. — I  have,  faid  I,  and  many  luch,  O  Dionyfodorus. — Were  they 
therefore,  faid  he,  things  different  from  the  beautiful,  or  the  fame  with  the 
beautiful  ? — And  I  then  became  perfectly  involved  in  doubt,  and  thought  I 
had  buffered  juftly  for  having  granted.  At  the  fame  time,  however,  I  replied, 
They  are  different  from  the  beautiful ;  but  a  certain  beauty  is  prelent  to  each 
of  them. — If,  therefore,  faid  he,  an  ox  is  prefent  with  you,  you  are  an  ox  ; 
and  becaufe  1  now  am  prefent  with  you,  \ou  are  Dionyfodorus. — Predict 
better  things,  faid  I. — But  after  what  manner,  faid  he;  when  one  thing  is 
prefent  with  another,  will  that  which  is  different  be  different  ? — Are  you 
then,  faid  I,  dubious  refpedting  this  ?  But  I  will  now  endeavour  to  imitate 
the  wifdom  of  men,  as  being  one  who  is  defirous  of  it. — How  fhould  1  not 
doubt,  faid  he,  both  I  and  all  other  men,  refpedting  that  which  is  not  ? — - 
What  do  you  fay?  faid  T,  O  Dionyfodorus.  Is  not  the  beautiful,  beautiful, 
and  the  bafe,  bafe  ? — -If,  faid  he,  t  appears  to  be  fo  to  me. — Does  it  not 
therefore  appear  to  he  fo  to  you  ? —  Entirely  fo,  faid  he. — Is  not  therefore  alfo 
the  fame,  fame?  and  is  not  the  differ.. it,  diferent?  For  certainly  the 
different  is  not  the  fame.  But  I  fhould  not  think  that  even  a  boy  would 
doubt  this,  that  the  different  is  not  different.  But,  O  Dionyfodorus,  this 
indeed  you  willingly  pafs  bv ;  fince  in  other  things  you  appear  to  me  to 
refemble  artifls  on  whom  it  is  incumbent  to  accomphfh  certain  particulars; 
for  it  is  proper  that  you  fhould  accomplifh  the  bufinefs  of  difcourfe  in  an  all¬ 
beautiful  manner. — Do  you  know  therefore,  faid  he,  what  is  proper  to  each 
of  the  artifts  ?  And,  in  the  firfl  place,  do  you  know  to  whom  it  belongs  to 
work  in  brafs  ? — I  know  that  this  belongs  to  copper- fmiths. — But  to  whom 
does  it  belong  to  fafhion  things  from  clay  ?— To  a  potter. — And  whofe  bufi¬ 
nefs  is  it  to  cut  throats,  to  excoriate,  and  cutting  off  fmall  pieces  of  flefli  to 
boil  and  roafl  them  ? — It  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  cook,  faid  I. — If  then,  faid  he, 
a  man  does  things  which  are  proper,  does  he  not  aft  rightly  ?—  Efpecially  fo. 
—But  it  is  proper,  as  you  fay,  that  a  cook  fhould  cut  and  excoriate.  Have 
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you  afiented  to  thefe  things  or  not  ? — I  have  afiented,  I  faid  ;  but  pardon  me.— 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  faid  he,  that  if  any  one,  cutting  the  throat  of  a  cook 
and  chopping  him  into  fmall  pieces,  Ihould  boil  and  roafl  him,  he  would  do' 
what  is  proper ;  and  that  if  any  one  fhould  work  on  a  copper-fmith  himfelf 
after  the  manner  of  braziers,  and  on  a  potter  after  the  manner  of  potters,  he 
alfo  would  do  what  is  proper, — O  Neptune,  faid  I,  now  you  place  a  fummit  * 
on  your  wifdom.  Will  it  therefore  ever  be  prefent  with  me,  fo  as  to  become 
familiar  to  me?-— You  will  know  it,  Socrates,  faid  he,  when  it  becomes 
familiar  to  you. — That  is  to  fay,  faid  I,  if  you  are  willing  that  it  fhould. 

But  what?  faid  he,  Do  you  think  you  know  the  things  pertaining  to  your- 
felf  ?— ' Unlefs  you  fay  any  thing  to  the  contrary.  For  it  is  neceffary  to  begin, 
from  you,  but  to  end  in  Eulhydemus  here. — Whether  therefore,  laid  he,  do 
you  think  thefe  things  to  be  yours,  over  which  you  have  dominion,  aHd 
which  you  can  ufe  as  you  pleafe  ?  As,  for  inftance,  with  refpedt  to  oxen  and. 
Iheep,  do  you  think  that  fuch  among  thefe  are  yours  as  it  is  lawful  for  you 
to  fell  and  give,  and  facrifice  to  whatever  god  you  pleafe  ?  And  that  thofe  of 
them  over  which  you  have  not  this  power,  are  not  yours? — And  I  (for  I 
knew  that  from  thofe  queftions  fomething  beautiful  would  emerge,  and  at 
the  fame  time  being  defirous  to  hear  very  quickly)  faid,  it  is  perfectly  fo : 
things  of  this  kind  are  alone  mine.— But  what  ?  faid  he.  Do  you  not  call 
thefe  things  animals,  which  poflefs  a  foul  ?— Yes,  I  faid.— Do  you  acknow¬ 
ledge  then,  that  thefe  alone  among  animals  are  yours  refpe&ing  which  you 
have  the  liberty  of  doing  all  thefe  things  which  I  have  juft  now  mentioned  ? 
—I  acknowledge  it. — And  he  paufing,  very  ironically,  as  if  confldering  fome¬ 
thing  of  great  confequence,  Tell  me,  faid  he,  Socrates,  is  Jupiter  with  you 
Pairius ? — -And  I,  fufpedting  that  the  difcourfe  would  come  to  that  place,  in 
which  it  would  end,  fled  with  a  certain  ambiguous  craftinefs,  and  now 
turned  myfelf  as  if  I  had  been  caught  in  a  net.  And  I  faid,  He  is  not, 
O  Dionyfodorus. — You  therefore  are  a  miferable  man.;  nor  are  you  an 
Athenian,  fince  you  have  neither  gods  called  Patrii ,  nor  faered  rights, 
nor  any  thing  elfe  beautiful  and  good.— Spare  me,  faid  I,  O  Dionvfo- 
dorus,  predict  better  things,  and  do  not  inftrua  me  with  feverity.  For 


1  This  was  ufually  faid  when  the  laft  hand  was  put  to  any  thing,  or  when  that  was  added 
ivithout  which  a  bufiuefs  could  not  be  finithed.  See  Eralmus  in  Chiliad,  p.  570, 
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I  have  altars,  and  domeftic  facred  concerns,  and  fuch  as  belong  to  my 
country,  and  whatever  other  things  of  this  kind  are  pofTeffea  by  the  reft  of 
the  Athenians. — In  the  next  place,  faid  he,  is  not  Jupiter  Patrius  to  the  reft 
of  the  Athenians  ? — That  appellation,  faid  I,  does  not  belong  to  any  one  of  the 
Ionians,  nor  to  fuch  as  are  colonized  from  this  city,  nor  to  us.  But  Apollo 
is  Patrius  1 ,  through  the  nativity  of  Ion.  Jupiter,  however,  is  not  called  by 
us  patrius,  but  Herceus  2  and  Phratrius  ;  and  Minerva  alfo  is  called  Phratria0 
— This  is  fufficient,  faid  Dionyfodorus  ;  for  you  have,  as  it  feems,  Apollo, 
Jupiter,  and  Minerva. — Entirely  fo,  faid  I. — -Will  not  thefe  therefore,  faid 
he,  be  your  gods  ? — My  progenitors,  faid  I,  and  mafters. — They  will  be  fo 
then  to  yon,  faid  he.  Or  have  you  not  confeffed  that  they  are  yours  ? — I 
have  confeffed  it,  faid  I.  For  what  can  I  do  ? — Are  not  therefore,  faid  he, 
thofe  gods  alfo  animals  ?  For  you  have  acknowledged  that  fuch  things  as 
have  a  foul  are  animals.  Or  have  not  thofe  gods  a  foul  ? — They  have3 4,  laid 
I. — Are  they  not  therefore  alfo  animals  ? — Animals,  faid  I. — But  of  animals, 
faid  he,  you  have  acknowledged  thefe  to  be  yours,  which  you  can  give  and 
fell,  and  facriflce  to  any  god  you  pleafe.— I  have  acknowledged  it,  faid  L 
For  I  do  not  recant,  O  Euthydemus.-— Come  then,  faid  he,  tell  me  imme¬ 
diately,  fince  you  acknowledge  that  Jupiter  is  yours  and  the  other  gods,  are  you 
therefore  permitted  to  fell  them,  or  give  them,  or  to  ule  them  in  any  other 
■way  you  pleafe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  animals  ? — I  therefore,  O  Crito, 
as  if  ftruck  by  what  he  faid,  lay  fpeechlefs  ;  but  Ctefippus  coming  as  it  were 
to  my  affiftance,  Pvpax  *,OHerules,  faid  he,  a  beautiful  difcourfe  ! — And 
then  Dionyfodorus,  Whether,  faid  he,  is  Hercules  Pvpax,  or  Pypax  Hercu¬ 
les? — And  Ctefippus,  O  Neptune,  faid  he,  what  weighty  queftions  !  I  yield  ; 
the  men  are  unconquerable. 

1  Some,  fays  the  Greek  fcholiaft  on  Plato,  p.  98.  fay  that  the  Greeks  were  indigenous,  and  that 
their  parents  were  the  earth  and  the  fun  who  is  the  fame  with  Apollo.  But  others  aflert  that 
Apollo  having  connexion  with  Creufa,  the  daughter  of  Ereftheus,  begot  Ion,  from  whom  the 
Athenians  were  at  one  time  called  Ionians,  and  that  on  this  account  they  have  Apollo  Patrius. 

a  The  Athenians  called  houfes  coxy  erkey  and  hence  Jupiter  is  with  them  Herceus,  whom  they 
eiTablifh  in  thefe  for  the  fake  of  a  guard.  But  Phratria  is  the  third  part  of  every  tribe;  and  Mi¬ 
nerva  Phratria  is  the  infpeftive  guardian  of  thefe.  Schol.  in  Plat.  p.  98. 

3  This  palfage,  among  numberlefs  others  that  might  be  adduced,  muft  convince  the  mod  carelefs 
reader  that  the  gods  of  the  antients  were  not  confidered  by  thofe  that  worfhipped  them  to  be 
nothing  but  ftocks  and  ftones,  as  fome  have  ftupidly  pretended  they  were. 

4  The  Greek  Scholiaft  on  Plato  informs  us,  that  this  word  exprefles  both  indignation  and  praife. 
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Here  indeed,  my  dear  Crito,  there  was  not  any  one  prefent,  who  did  not 
in  the  higheft  degree  praife  what  was  faid  ;  and  the  men  were  almoft  ready 
to  die  with  laughing,  applauding,  and  exulting.  For  before  this,  the  lovers 
alone  of  Euthydemus  applauded  every  thing  that  was  faid  in  a  very  beautiful 
manner ;  but  here,  not  far  from  the  pillars  in  the  Lyceum,  they  applauded  the 
men,  and  were  delighted  with  what  they  faid.  As  to  myfelf,  my  feelings  were 
fuch,  that  I  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  I  had  never  at  any  time  feen  men 
fo  wife ;  and  being  perfedlly  enflaved  by  their  wifdom,  I  applied  myfelf  to 
the  praifing  and  paffitig  encomiums  on  them ;  and  I  faid,  O  Hefted  ye  for  your 
admirable  genius,  who  have  fo  rapidly,  and  in  a  fhort  time,  accomplifhed  a 
thing  of  fuch  magnitude  !  Your  arguments  indeed,  O  Euthydemus  and 
Dionyfodorus,  contain  many  other  beautiful  things;  but  this  is  the  moft  mag¬ 
nificent  thing  in  them,  that  you  pay  no  attention  to  the  multitude  of  man¬ 
kind,  nor  to  things  venerable,  and  which  appear  to  be  of  fome  confequence, 
but  only  to  thofe  who  are  like  yourfelves.  For  I  well  know,  that  very  few 
men,  and  thofe  fuch  as  are  fimilar  to  you,  delight  in  thefe  arguments  ;  but 
others  are  fo  ignorant  of  them,  that  I  well  know,  they  would  be  more  afhamed 
to  confute  others  with  fuch  like  arguments,  than  to  be  themfelves  con¬ 
futed.  This  too  again  is  another  popular  and  mild  thing  in  your  arguments, 
that  when  you  fay  there  is  nothing  either  beautiful,  or  good,  or  white,  or  any 
thing  elfe  of  this  kind,  and,  in  fhort,  that  one  thing  is  not  different  from  an¬ 
other,  you  in  reality  few  up  the  mouths  of  men,  as  you  alfo  acknowledge  that 
you  do  ;  but  that  you  not  only  few  up  the  mouths  of  others,  but  appear  alfo 
to  few  up  your  own,  this  is  very  polite,  and  removes  that  which  is  oppreffive 
in  your  arguments.  The  greateft  thing  however  is,  that  thefe  arguments  fub- 
fift  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  are  fo  artificially  invented  by  you,  that  any  one 
may  learn  them  in  a  very  fhort  time.  This  I  have  perceived,  and  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  how  rapidly,  and  indeed  immediately,  Ctefippus  has  been  able  to  imi¬ 
tate  you.  This  wifdom  therefore  of  yours,  with  refpedt  to  its  being  rapidly 
imparted  to  another,  is  beautiful,  but  is  not  adapted  to  be  difeuffed  before 
men.  But  if  you  will  be  perfuaded  by  me,  be  careful  that  you  do  not  fpeak 
before  many,  left  rapidly  learning,  they  fhould  not  thank  you  for  your  in- 
ftru&ion.  But  efpecially  difcourle  together  by  yourfelves  alone  :  if  not,  if 
you  difeourfe  before  another,  let  it  be  before  him  alone,  who  gives  you  lilver 
for  what  you  fay,  Thefe  fame  things  too  if  you  are  wife  you  will  alfo  admo- 
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nilh  your  difciples,  viz.  That  they  never  difcourfe  with  any  man,  unlels  with 
you  and  themfelves.  For  that  which  is  rare,  O  Euthydemus,.is  honourable  ; 
but  water  may  he  bought  for  a  vile  price,  being  the  bed  of  things,  as  Pindar 
fays.  But  come,  Paid  I,  make  Clinias  and  me  partakers  of  your  difcipline. 

Having  Paid  thefe  things,  O  C  rito,  and  a  few  others,  we  departed.  Confi- 
der  therefore  now,  how  you  will  accompany  me  to  thefe  men.  For  they  fay 
that  they  are  able  to  teach  any  one  who  is  willing  to  give  them  money  ;  and 
that  they  do  not  exclude  any  genius  or  age.  They  likewife  affert  that  which  it 
is  efpecially  proper  for  you  to  hear,  that  an  attention  to  gain  does  not  hinder 
any  one  from  eafily  receiving  their  wifdom. 

Crito.  And  indeed,  Socrates,  1  am  delirous  of  hearing  them,  and  would 
willingly  learn  fomething  from  them;  though  indeed  I  alfo  appear  to  be 
among  the  number  of  thofe  who  do  not  refemble  Euthydemus,  but  thofe 
whom,  as  you  Paid,  would  more  willingly  be  confuted  by  fuch  like  arguments  y 
than  confute  them.  It  feems  however  to  me  to  be  ridiculous  to  admonifh  you, 
at  the  fame  time  I  wifh  to  relate  to  you  what  I  have  heard.  Do  you  not  know, 
that,  among  thofe  that  left  you,  a  certain  perfon  came  to  me  as  I  was  walk¬ 
ing,  a  man  who  thought  himfelf  to  be  very  wife,  and  one  of  thofe  who  are 
fkilful  in  forenfic  harangues,  and  that  he  Paid  to  me,  O  Crito,  have  you 
heard  nothing  of  thefe  wife  men  ? — By  Jupiter,  I  have,  not  Paid  I.  For  I 
could  not  Hand  before  others,  fo  as  to  hear,  on  account  of  the  crowd.— 
But,  Paid  he,  it  was  worth  while  to  have  heard  them. — Why  ?  Paid  I. — 
Becaufe  you  would  have  heard  men  difcourfing,  who  are  the  wifeft  of 
all  thofe  who  at  prefent  engage  in  fuch  like  arguments. — And  I  laid.  What 
then  do  you  think  of  their  arguments  ?- — What  elfe,  Paid  he,  than  that  they 
are  fuch  as  you  will  always  hear  from  fuch  like  triflers,  who  bellow  vile 
attention  on  things  of  no  worth.  For  thefe  were  his  very  words. — And 
I  Paid,  But  certainly  philofophy  is  an  elegant  thing. — How,  elegant,  faid 
he,  O  blelfed  man  !  It  is  indeed  a  thing  of  no  worth*  But  if  you  had  been 
prefent  juft  now,  I  think  that  you  would  have  been  very  much  alhamed  on 
account  of  your  alfociate,  who  was  fo  abfurd  as  willingly  to  put  himfelf  in  the 
power  of  men,  who  pay  no  attention  to  what  they  fay,  but  adhere  to  every 
word.  And  thefe  men,  as  I  juft  now  faid,  are  among  the  bell  of  thofe  that 
exift  at  prefent.  But  indeed,  Crito,  faid  he,  both  the  thing  itfelf,  and  the  men 
who  are  converfant  with  it,  are  very  vile  and  ridiculous. — But  to  me,  Socra- 
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tes,  neither  he  appears  rightly  to  blame  the  thing,  nor  any  other  who  blames 
it.  To  be  willing,  however,  to  difcourfe  with  thele  men  before  many  appears 
to  me  to  be  rightly  blamed, 

Soc.  O  Crito,  men  of  this  kind  are  wonderful.  But  I  do  not  yet  know 
what  I  am  about  to  fay.  To  what  clafs  of  men  did  he  belong  who  came  to 
you,  and  blamed  philofophy  ?  Was  he  among  the  number  of  thofe  who  are 
fkilful  in  contending  in  courts  of  juftice,  a  certain  orator  ;  or  was  he  one  of 
thofe  who  introduce  men  of  this  defcription,  a  compofer  of  the  orations  with 
which  orators  contend  ? 

Crito.  The  leaft  of  all,  by  Jupiter,  was  he  an  orator;  nor  do  I  think  that  he 
ever  went  into  a  court  of  juftice  ;  but  they  fay  that  he  is  knowing  in  the 
thing  itfelf,  by  Jupiter,  and  likewife  that  he  is  fkilful,  and  that  he  compofes 
fkilful  orations. 

Soc.  I  now  underfland  :  for  I  myfelf  was  juft  now  about  to  fpeak  con-’ 
cerning  thefe  men.  For  thefe  are  they,  O  Crito,  whom  Prodicus  fays  exift 
in  the  confines  of  a  philofopher  and  politician.  But  they  think  themfelves 
to  be  the  wifeft  of  men  ;  and  befides  being  fuch  in  their  own  o/iimon ,  they  alfo 
entirely  appear  to  be  fo  among  the  many.  Hence,  as  they  are  celebrated  by 
all  men,  no  others  are  an  impediment  to  them,  than  thofe  who  aiecon- 
verfant  with  philofophy.  They  think  therefore,  if  they  can  eftablifli  an 
opinion,  that  philofophers  are  of  no  worth,  they  fhall  obtain  the  palm  of 
wifdom  without  contention  in  the  opinion  of  all  men.  For  they  confider 
themfelves  to  be  in  reality  moft  wife  ;  but  think  that  their  authority  is 
leffened  by  the  followers  of  Euthydemus,  when  they  are  intercepted  in 
their  private  difcourfes.  But  they  are  very  reafonably  thought  to  be  wife 
men  :  for  moderately  to  poffefs  philofophy,  and  moderately  to  engage  in 
political  concerns,  is  very  convenient ;  fince  this  is  to  partake  of  both,  as 
much  as  is  requifite,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  wifdom,  fecure  from  dangers 
and  contefls. 

Crito.  What  then  ?  Do  they  appear  to  you,  O  Socrates,  to  fay  any  thing 
of  confequence  ? 

Soc.  They  do  not,  indeed. 

Crito.  But  the  difcourfe  of  the  men  poflelTes  a  certain  gracefulnefs. 

Soc.  For  it  has  in  reality,  O  Crito,  gracefulnefs  rather  than  truth.  For 
it  is  not  eafy  to  perfuade  them,  that  men  and  all  other  things  which  fubfifl 
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between  two  certain  things,  and  participate  of  both,  viz.  fuch  particulars  as 
confift  from  good  and  evil,  become  better  than  the  one,  and  worfe  than  the 
other ;  but  that  fuch  things  as  confift  from  two  goods,  not  tending  to  the 
fame,  are  worfe  than  both  with  refpedt  to  that  for  which  each  of  the  things 
is  ufeful  from  W'hich  they  are  compofed  ;  and  that  fuch  things  as  are  com- 
pofed  from  two  evils,  not  tending  to  the  fame,  and  which  are  in  the  middle, 
are  alone  better  than  each  of  thofe  things,  a  part  of  both  of  which  they  par¬ 
ticipate.  If,  therefore,  philofophy  and  political  adtion  are  good,  but  each 
tends  to  that  which  is  different,  and  thefe  men,  while  they  participate  of  both, 
are  fituated  in  the  middle,  they  fay  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ;  for  they  are  viler 
than  both.  But  if  philofophy  and  political  adlion  are  both  good  and  bad,  thefe 
men  are  better  than  fome  and  worfe  than  others.  And  if  both  are  bad,  thus 
they  will  aflert  fomething  which  is  true,  but  by  no  means  otherwife,  Ido 
not  therefore  think  they  will  acknowledge,  either  that  both  thefe  are  bad,  or 
that  the  one  is  bad,  and  the  other  good  ;  but  they  in  reality  partaking 
of  both,  are  inferior  to  both  with  refpedt  to  the  performing  of  either,  with  a 
view  to  which  both  the  political  fcience  and  philofophy  are  worthy  of  regard  ; 
and  though  in  reality  they  rank  as  the  third,  they  endeavour  to  appear  to  be 
the  firft.  It  is  requifite,  therefore,  to  pardon  their  defire,  and  not  to  be 
indignant  with  them.  We  fhould  however  confider  them  to  be  fuch  as  they 
are  :  for  it  is  requifite  to  embrace  every  man  who  fays  any  thing  which 
adheres  to  intellect,  and  who  valiantly  labours  in  endeavouring  to  do  fo. 

Crito.  And  indeed,  Socrates,  I  alfo  (as  I  always  fay  to  you)  am  dubious 
with  refpedt  to  the  management  of  my  own  children.  For  the  youngeft  is 
yet  but  a  little  one  ;  but  Critobulus  is  now  an  adult,  and  requires  the  affi fi¬ 
ance  of  fome  one.  I  therefore,  when  I  converfe  with  you,  am  led  to  think 
that  it  is  madnels  to  be  fo  much  concerned  about  other  things  for  the  fake 
of  children,  fuch  as  about  marriage,  that  they  may  be  born  from  the  mod: 
generous  mother,  and  about  riches,  that  they  may  become  mod  wealthy,  and 
yet  negledt  their  education.  But  when  I  look  at  any  one  of  thofe  who  pro- 
fefs  to  inftruft  men,  I  am  {Buck  with  afionifhment  ;  and,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  every  one  of  them  appears  to  me  to  be  unfit  for  the  purpofe ;  fo  that  I 
cannot  exhort  the  lad  to  philofophy. 

Soc.  O,  my  dear  Crito,  do  you  not  know  that  ill  every  purfuit,  the  many 
are  vile,  and  of  no  worth,  and  that  the  few  are  worthy  of  all  regard  ?  For 
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do  not  the  gymnaftic  art,  the  art'  of  acquiring  money,  rhetoric,  and  the  art  of 
commanding  an  army,  appear  to  you  to  be  beautiful  ? 

Crito.  To  me  they  certainly  do,  in  every  refpeft. 

Soc.  What  then  ?  In  each  of  thefe  do  you  not  fee  that  the  multitude  arc 
ridiculous  with  refped  to  the  feveral  employments  of  thefe  arts  ? 

Crito.  Yes,  by  Jupiter  ;  and  you  fpeak  rnoft  truly. 

Soc.  Would  you,  therefore,  on  this  account  avoid  all  purfuits,  and  not 
fuffer  your  fon  to  engage  in  them  ? 

Crito.  This  indeed,  Socrates,  would  not  be  juft. 

Soc.  You  muft  not,  therefore,  O  Crito,  do  that  which  ought  not  to  be 
done ;  but  bidding  farewell  to  thofe  who  ftudy  philofophy,  whether  they  are 
good  or  bad,  explore  the  thing  itfelf,  well  and  properly ;  and  if  it  fhould  then 
appear  to  you  to  be  a  vile  thing,  diffuade  every  man  from  it,  and  not  your  fons 
only ;  but  if  it  fhould  appear  to  you  fuch  as  I  think  it  is,  confidently  purfue 
and  cultivate  it,  as  it  is  faid,  both  you  and  your  children. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 


THE  HIPPARCHUS. 


lH  E  defign  of  the  Hipparchus  is  to  fhow  that  all  men  naturally  defire 
o-ood,  fince  even  thofe  who  wander  from  it  through  avarice,  wander  through 
a  defire  of  obtaining  it ;  but  they  err  in  confequence  of  miftaking  good, 
which  is  a  mean,  for  ultimate  good.  For  good  is  two-fold,  one  being  the  end, 
the  other  fubfifting  for  the  fake  of  the  end.  Hence  the  poffeffion  of  the 
former  is  called  beatitude ,  and  of  the  latter  gain.  Hence  too,  gain  is  the 
acquifition  of  that  good,  which  contributes  to  the  pofleffion  of  ultimate  good. 
But  that  which  does  not  contribute  to  this,  is  neither  ufeful,  nor  is  the 
acquifition  of  it  gain.  The  defire  therefore  of  gain  thus  defined,  and  which 
is  naturally  inherent  in  all  men,  is  laudable  ;  but  the  falfe  opinion  is  to  be 
reprobated,  which,  while  it  is  ignorant  of  the  truly  ufeful  and  lucrative, 
diftorts  to  things  adverfe  the  natural  appetite  of  man.  Plato  latently  teaches 
this,  while  he  confutes  the  falfe  definitions  which  are  introduced  in  this 
Dialogue,  concerning  the  defire  of  gain.  But  he  employs  this  propofition, 
that  all  men  defire  good  as  manifeft,  in  order  to  conclude  that  all  men  natu¬ 
rally  defire  gain,  and  that  this  natural  defire  is  laudable.  And  this  is  the 
conclufion  which  Socrates  after  a  manner  diredly  introduces  by  three  modes 
of  arguing,  viz.  by  example,  by  induction,  and  by  reafoning.  But  from  the 
whole  Dialogue  we  colled,  that  all  men  defire  good  ;  and  this  is  its  ultimate 
end.  For  its  fir  ft  end  is  to  fhow  that  all  men  are  defirous  of  gain,  and  that 
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this  defire  is  not  to  be  blamed  when  dire&ed  to  gain  according  to  its  trus 
definition. 

It  appears  from  ./Elian  (Var.  Hift.  viii.  2.)  that  it  was  dubious  with  fome 
of  the  antients,  whether  this  Dialogue  was  in  reality  compofed  by  Plato. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  own  opinion,  I  do  not  find  any  thing,  either 
in  its  manner  or  matter,  for  which  its  authenticity  deferves  to  be  called  in 
queftion. 


THE  HIPPARCHUS. 


THE  PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE . 
SOCRATES  and  HIPPARCHUS. 


SOCRATES. 

What  is  the  love,  and  who  are  the  lovers  of  gain  ? 

Hit.  It  appears  to  me  that  thofe  are  lovers  of  gain,  who  think  it  worth 
while  to  acquire  wealth  from  things  of  no  worth. 

Soc.  Whether  therefore  do  they  appear  to  you  to  do  this  in  confequence 
of  knowing,  or  being  ignorant  that  thefe  are  things  of  no  worth?  For  if  they 
do  this  through  ignorance,  you  call  the  lovers  of  gain  ftupid. 

Hip.  But  I  do  not  call  them  ftupid,  but  perfectly  crafty  and  bafe  ;  men 
who  are  vanquifhed  by  gain,  who  know  that  the  things  from  which  they 
have  the  boldnefs  to  acquire  wealth,  are  of  no  worth,  and  yet  at  the  fame 
time,  through  their  impudence,  dare  to  love  gain. 

Soc.  Do  you,  therefore,  call  a  character  of  the  following  kind  a  lover  of 
train?  I  mean,  as  if  a  hulbandman,  planting  a  tree  or  herb,  and  knowing 
that  it  is  of  no  w'orth,  Ihould  neverthelefs  think  it  w^orth  while  to  enrich 
himfelf  from  the  cultivation  of  fuch  a  plant  ?  Do  you  call  fuch  a  one  as  this 
a  lover  of  gain  ? 

Hip.  A  lover  of  gain,  Socrates,  thinks  he  ought  to  enrich  himfelf  from 
every  thing. 

Soc.  Do  not  thus  rafhly  anfwer  me,  like  a  man  who  has  been  injured  by 
fome  one  ;  but,  attending  to  what  I  fay,  anfwer  me  as  if  I  (hould  again 
interrogate  you  from  the  beginning.  Do  you  agree  with  me,  that  a  lover  of 
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gain  knows  the  value  of  that  thing  whence  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
enrich  himfelf  ? 

Hip.  I  do. 

So c.  Who  then  is  he  that  has  a  knowledge  of  the  worth  of  plants  ;  and 
who  likewife  knows  in  what  region,  and  at  what  time  of  the  year  it  is 
worth  while  to  plant  them  ?  that  we  alfo  may  adopt  fomething  from  thofe 
words  of  the  wife,  which  lawyers  employ  for  the  fake  of  elegance. 

Hip.  A  hufbandman,  .1  think. 

Soc.  Do  you,  therefore,  fay  that  the  term,  It  is  worth  while  to  acquire 
wealth,  is  any  thing  elfe  than  to  think  that  it  is  requifite  to  acquire  wealth  ? 

Hip.  I  fay  it  is  this  very  thing. 

Soc.  Do  not  therefore  you,  who  are  fo  young,  endeavour  to  deceive  me, 
-who  am  now  an  elderly  man,  by  anfwering,  as  you  do  at  prefent,  what  you  by 
no  means  think  ;  but  anfwer  me  truly,  whether  you  think  that  the  man  who 
is  a  hufbandman,  and  who  knows  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  fet  a  certain 
plant,  will  yet  expedt  to  be  enriched  by  fuch  a  plant  ? 

Hip.  By  Jupiter,  not  I. 

Soc.  What  then  ?  Will  a  jockey  who  knows  that  the  food  which  he  gives 
a  horfe  is  of  no  worth,  be  ignorant  that  by  fuch  food  he  will  delhroy  the 
horfe  ? 

Hip.  I  do  not  think  he  will. 

Soc.  He  will  not,  therefore,  think  that  from  fuch  aliment  as  this,  which 
is  of  no  worth,  he  fhall  be  enriched. 

Hip.  He  will  not. 

Soc.  What  then  ?  Do  you  think  that  a  pilot  who  furnifhes  a  flip  with  a 
rudder  and  fails,  which  are  of  no  value,  can  be  ignorant  that  he  fhall  fuftain  an 
injury,  be  himfelf  in  danger  of  perifhing,  and  both  deflroy  the  flip  and  all  it 
contains  ? 

Hip.  Id  o  not. 

Soc.  He  will  not  therefore  think  that  he  fhall  be  enriched  by  furniture  of 
no  value. 

Hip.  He  will  not. 

Soc.  Will  the  general  of  an  army,  likewife,  when  he  knows  that  his 
foldiers  have  arms  which  are  of  no  value,  think  that  he  fhall  acquire  wealth, 
.or  that  it  is  worth  while  to  be  enriched  by  thefe  ? 

I  flip. 
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Hip.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  In  like  manner,  if  a  piper  poffefles  a  pipe  of  no  value,  a  lyrift  a  lyre, 
an  archer  a  bow,  or  in  fhort  if  any  other  artifl  or  fkilful  perfon  poffefles 
inftruments,  or  any  other  apparatus  of  no  value,  will  he  think  that  he  fhall 
be  enriched  by  thefe  ? 

Hip.  It  appears  he  will  not. 

Soc.  Who  then  do  you  call  lovers  of  gain  ?  For  they  are  certainly  not 
thofe  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  who  expedl  to  be  enriched  from 
things  which  they  know  are  of  no  value.  And  thus,  O  wonderful  man, 
according  to  what  you  fay,  no  one  is  a  lover  of  gain. 

Hip.  But  I,  Socrates,  wifh  to  fay,  that  thofe  are  lovers  of  gain,  who, 
through  infatiable  avidity,  tranfcendently  afpire  after  things  very  fmall  and 
trifling,  and  which  are  of  no  value,  and  this  for  the  fake  of  gain. 

Soc.  But  certainly,  O  beft  of  men,  they  do  not  adl  in  this  manner,  know¬ 
ing  that  they  are  things  of  no  worth;  for  we  have  granted  that  this  is 
impoflible. 

Hip.  So  it  appears  to  me. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  they  do  not  a6l  in  this  manner  knowingly,  it  is  evident 
that  their  conduct  muff  be  the  effedl  of  ignorance  ;  the  confequence  of  think¬ 
ing  that  things  which  are  of  no  worth  are  highly  valuable. 

Hip.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Do  the  lovers  of  srain,  love  anv  thing:  elfe  than  gain  ? 

Hip.  Nothing  elfe. 

Soc.  But  do  you  fay  that  gain  is  contrary  to  lofs  ? 

Hip.  I  do. 

Soc.  Is  it  therefore  good  to  any  one  to  fuffer  a  lofs  ? 

Hip.  To  no  one. 

Soc.  Is  it  then  an  evil  ? 

Hip.  Yes. 

Soc.  Are  men,  therefore,  injured  by  lofs  ? 

Hip.  They  are  injured. 

Soc.  Is  then  lofs  an  evil  ? 

Hip.  It  is. 

Soc.  And  is  gain  contrary  to  lofs  ? 

Hip.  Contrary. 

Soc. 
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Soc.  Is  gain  therefore  good  ? 

Hip.  It  is. 

Soc.  Do  you,  therefore,  call  thofe  that  love  good,  lovers  of  gain  ? 

Hip.  So  it  feems. 

Soc.  You  do  not  then,  my  friend,  call  the  lovers  of  gain  infane  perfons. 
But  with  refpedt  to  yourfelf,  whether  do  you  love  that  which  is  good,  or  do 
not  love  it  ? 

Hip.  I  love  it. 

Soc.  Is  there  a  certain  good  which  you  do  not  love,  but  a  certain  evil 

which  you  do  ? 

Hip.  By  Jupiter,  there  is  not. 

Soc.  But  you  love  all  good  things  equally. 

Hip.  I  do. 

Soc.  Aik  me,  if  1  alfo  do  not.  For  I  alfo  fhall  acknowledge  to  you,  that  I 
love  things  good.  But  befides  I  and  you,  do  not  all  other  men  appear  to  you 
to  love  things  good,  and  hate  luch  as  are  evil  ? 

Hip.  To  me  it  appears  to. 

Soc.  But  have  we  not  acknowledged  that  gain  is  good  ? 

Hip.  Yes. 

Soc.  After  this  manner,  therefore,  all  lovers  of  gain  appear;  but  according 
to  that  mode  which  we  before  mentioned,  no  one  was  a  lover  of  gain.  By 
employing  which  of  thefe  two,  then,  fhall  we  not  err? 

Hip.  If  any  one,  Socrates,  rightly  apprehends  what  a  lover  of  gain  is,  I 
think  he  will  rightly  confider  him  to  be  a  charadfer  of  this  kind,  who  earneftly 
applies  himfelf  to  the  acquilition  of  wealth,  and  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
enrich  himtelf  from  thofe  things  from  which  good  men  never  dare  to  enrich 
themfelves. 

Soc.  But  do  you  not  fee,  O  fweeteft  of  men,  that  we  juft  now  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  to  be  enriched  is  to  be  benefited  ? 

Hip.  But  what  then  ? 

Soc.  Becaufe  this  alfo  we  previoufly  admitted,  that  all  men  always  afpired 
after  things  good. 

W 

Hip.  We  did. 

Soc.  Will  not,  therefore,  good  men  wifh  to  poffefs  every  thing  lucrative, 
fince  every  thing  lucrative  is  good  ? 
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Hip.  But  they  will  not,  Socrates,  defire  things  lucrative,  by  which  they 
may  be  injured. 

Soc.  Do  you  fay  that  to  be  injured,  is  to  fuffer  a  lofs,  or  that  it  is  fome- 
thmg  elie  ? 

Hip.  I  fay  it  is  no  other  than  to  fuffer  a  lofs. 

Soc.  Do  men,  therefore,  fuffer  a  lofs  through  gain,  or  through  lofs  ? 

Hip.  Through  both.  For  they  fuffer  a  lofs  through  lofs,  and  through 
bafe  gain. 

Soc.  Does  it  therefore  appear  to  you  that  any  thing  ufeful  and  good  is 
bafe  ? 

Hip.  It  does  not. 

Soc.  Did  we  not  then,  a  little  before  this,  acknowledge  that  gain  is  con¬ 
trary  to  lofs,  which  is  an  evil  ? 

Hip.  We  did. 

Soc.  And  that  being  contrary  to  evil,  it  is  good  ? 

Hip.  We  granted  this. 

Soc.  You  fee  therefore  that  you  endeavour  to  deceive  me,  and  that  you 
defignedly  affert  the  contrary  to  that  which  we  juft  now  granted. 

Hip.  I  do  not,  by  Jupiter,  Socrates  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  you  deceive 
me ;  and  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  in  your  difcourfe  you  turn  all  things 
upwards  and  downwards. 

Soc.  Good  words,  I  befeech  you.  For  indeed  I  fhould  not  a €t  well,  if  I 
nvere  not  perluaded  by  a  good  and  wife  man. 

Hip.  Who  is  he  ?  and  to  what  purpofe  is  this  ? 

Soc.  My  fellow  citizen,  and  likewife  yours,  Hipparchus  the  fbn  of  the 
Phdaedonic  Pififiratus,  and  the  eldefi:  and  wifeft  of  the  fons  of  Pififiiratus* 
This  man,  behdes  exhibiting  many  other  illuftrious  works  of  wifdom,  was  the 
firfi:  that  introduced  into  this  land  the  writings  of  Homer,  and  compelled 
the  rhapfodifis  to  recite  them  in  the  Panathenaia,  alternately,  and  in  order, 
jufi:  as  you  know  they  do  at  prefent.  He  likewife  brought  back  Anacreon, 
who  was  fent  to  Teium,  in  a  fhip  of  fifty  oars:  and  always  had  about  him 
Simonides  of  Chius  perfuading  him  to  refide  with  him,  by  great  rewards 
and  gifts.  He  did  thefe  things,  wifhing  to  perfuade  his  citizens,  that  thus 
he  might  rule  over  the  befl  of  men  ;  thinking,  that  it  was  not  proper  to 
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envy  any  man  the  pcfieffion  of  wifdom,  and  this  becaufe  he  himfelf  was  a 
worthy  and  good  man.  As,  therei-ore,  his  fellow  citizens  were  well  edu¬ 
cated  men,  and  admired  him  for  his  wifdom,  he  likewife  endeavoured  to 
inftrud  the  hufbandmen,  and  in  order  to  this,  placed  Herman  for  them  in 
the  roads,  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  in  each  of  the  towns.  Afterwards, 
from  "this  wifdom  of  his,  which  he  partly  learned,  and  partly  himfelf  dis¬ 
covered,  feleding  fiuch  things  as  he  thought  were  the  wifeft,  he  inferted 
them  in  an  elegy,  and  infcribed  this  work,  his  poems,  and  specimens  of 
.wisdom.  This  he  did,  in  the  frit  place,  that  his  citizens  might  not  admire 
thofe  wile  infcriptions  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  “  Know  thyfelf,”  “  Nothing 
too  much,”  and  the  reft  of  this  kind,  but  that  they  might  think  the  words 
of  Hipparchus  were  to  be  preferred  for  wifdom  to  thefe :  and,  in  the  next 
place,  that  by  every  where  reading  and  receiving  a  tafte  of  his  wifdom,  they 
might  come  from  the  fields,  and  be  intruded  in  the  other  branches  of 
learning.  But  there  are  two  epigrams,  one.on  the  left  hand  part  of  each  of  the 
Hermae,  i-n  which,  according  to  the  infcription,  Hermes  fays,  that  the  column 
fli  ould  ftand  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  the  people;  and  the  other  on  the 
right  hand  part;  which  was  thus  infcribedc  “This  monument  was  raifed  by 
Hipparchus — Perfifl  in  paying  attention  to  juftice.”  There  are  alfo  many 
other  beautiful  .infcriptions,  on  other  Hermie  ;  and  the  following  is  to  be 
feen  in  the  Stiriac  road  :  “  This  monument  was  raifed  by  Hipparchus — Do 
not  deceive  your  friend.”  I  therefore,  being  your  friend,  dare  not  deceive 
you,  and  oppofe  the  mandate  of  fo  great  a  man ;  after  whofe  death,  the 
Athenians  were  under  tyrannic  fubjedion  to  his  brother  Hippias.  And  you 
mull  have  heard  from  all  old  men,  that  there  never  was  a  tyranny  in  Athens 
till  thefe  three  years  pad,  and  that  during  every  other  time,  the  Athenians 
lived  fomewhat  nearly  after  the  fame  manner,  as  when  Saturn  reigned. 
But  it  is  laid  by  more  elegant  men,  that  he  did  not  die  in  the  way  which  the 
multitude  report,  viz.  through  the  ignominy  of  his  fifier  Canephoria ;  (for  it  is 
ablurd  to  luppofe  that  this  was  the  cafe;)  but  that  Harmodius  was  beloved 
and  infiruded  by  Ariftogiton,  who  valued  himfelf  very  highly  on  this  account, 
and  thought  that  Hipparchus  would  be  his  antagonid.  But  at  that  time  it 
happened  that  Harmodius  was  the  lover  of  a  certain  noble  and  beautiful 
■youth,  whofe  name  I  have  heard,  but  do  not  at  prefent  remember.  This 
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young  man  then  at  firft  admired  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton,  as  wife  men,, 
but  afterwards  aflociating  with  Hipparchus,  he  defpifed  them;  and  they  being, 
very  much  afflicted  with  thedifgrace,  flew  Hipparchus. 

Hip.  You  appear,  therefore,  Socrates,  either  not  to  confider  me  as  a 
friend  ;  or;  if  you  do  think  me  a  friend,  not  to  be  perfuaded  bv  Hipparchus 
for  I  do  not  know  how  to  perfuade  myfelf  that  you  have  not  deceived. me  in 
the  preceding  difcourfe. 

Soc.  But  indeed,,  juft  as  in  the  game. of  chefs,  l  am  willing  to  retradb 
whatever  you  pleafe,  that  you  may  not  think  I  have  deceived  you.  Whether 
therefore  fhall  I  retract  this  aflertion  for  you,  that-all  men  defire  good  ? 

Hi P;  Not  for  me* 

Soc.  Shall  I. retract  this  then,  that  neither  to  fuftain  aiofs,  nor  a  lofs  itfelf,. 
is  an  evil  ? 

Hip.  Not  for  me. 

Soc.  Shall  it  be  -this  then,  that  gain,  and  to  acquire  gain,  ,  are  contrary  to 
lofs,  and  to  fuffer  a  lofs  ?: 

Hip.  Nor  this  neither. . 

Soc.  Shall  I  retrad  this  aflertion,  that  to  acquire  gain,  as  being  contrary, 
to  evil,  is  good ■  ? 

Hip.  You  fhall  not  retrad  any  thing  of  this. 

Soc.  It  appears  to  you,  therefore,  as  it  feems,  that  of  gain  one  part  is- 
good,  and  another  part  evil. 

Hi p*  To  me  it  does  appear  fo. 

Soc.  I  will  therefore  retrad  this  for  you.  For  let  it  be  that  one  kind  c£ 
gain  is  good,  and.  another  kind  evil :  but  gain  itfelf  is  not  more  good  than 
evil.  For  is  it? 

Hip.  Why  do  you  afk  me  ? 

Soc.  I  will  tell  you.  Is  there  good,  and  is  there  likewife  bad,  food  ? 

Hip.  Yes.- 

Soc.  Is  therefore  one  of  them  more  food  than  the  other  ?  or  are  both  of 
them  flmilarly  food  ?■  and  does  the  one  in  no  refped  differ  from  the  other,  fo 
far  as  each  is  food,  but  lo  far  as  one  is  good,  and  the  other  bad  ? 

Hip.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  does  it  not  likewife  follow  with  refped  to  drink,  and  alb 
ether  things  which  participate  of  the  good  and  the  bad,  that  they  differ  in  no 
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refped  from  each  other,  in  that  in  which  they  are  the  fame?  Juft  as  with 
refped  to  our  own  fpecies,  one  man  is  good,  and  another  bad. 

Hip.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  with  refped  to  men,  I  think  that  one  man  is  neither  more  nor  lefs 
a  man  than  another,  neither  the  good  than  the  bad,  nor  the  bad  than  the  good. 

Hip.  True. 

Soc.  Muft  we  not  therefore  think  in  the  fame  manner  refpe&ing  gain, 
that  both  the  good  and  the  bad  are  fimilarly  gain  ? 

Hip.  It  is  neceffary. 

Soc.  He,  therefore,  who  poffefles  good  gain,  is  not  in  any  refped  more 
enriched  than  he  who  poffefles  bad  gain  :  for  we  have  granted  that  neither 
of  thefe  appears  to  be  more  gain  than  the  other. 

Hip.  True. 

Soc.  For  neither  the  more  nor  the  lefs  is  prefent  to  either  of  thefe. 

Hip.  It  is  not. 

Soc.  But  how  can  any  one  do,  or  fuffer,  more  or  lefs  with  refped  to^ 
thing  to  which  neither  of  thefe  pertains  ? 

Hip.  It  is  impoflible. 

Soc.  Since,  therefore,  both  are  fimilarly  gain  and  lucrative,  it  is  requifite 
that  we  fhould  ftill  further  conflder  this  ;  on  what  account  you  call  both  of 
them  gain,  and  what  it  is  that  you  difcover  to  be  in  both  the  fame.  Juft  as  if 
you  fhould  afk  me  why  I  juft  now  called  both  good  and  bad  food  fimilarly 
food,  I  fhould  fay,  It  is  becaule  each  is  a  dry  aliment  of  the  body.  And  this  you 
will  alfo  grant.  Or  will  you  not? 

Hip.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  there  will  be  the  fame  mode  of  anfwering  refpeding  drink,  that 
we  give  this  appellation  to  the  moift  aliment  of  the  body,  whether  it  is  good 
or  bad  :  and  the  reply  in  other  things  will  be  fimilar.  Do  you,  therefore, 
endeavour  to  imitate  me,  by  anfwering  as  follows.  You  fay  with  refped  to 
good  and  bad  gain,  that  each  of  them  is  gain.  What  fame  thing  is  it  then 
which,  perceiving  in  thefe,  you  denominate  gain  ?  But  if  you  are  not  able 
to  anfvver  me  this  queftion,  attend  to  what  1  am  now  going  to  fay.  Do  you 
then  call  every  poffeffion  which  any  one  obtains  gain,  when  he  either 
fpends  nothing,  or  receives  more  than  he  fpends  ? 
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Hip.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  fhould  be  called  gain. 

Soc.  Do  you,  therefore,  thus  denominate  fuch  things  as  follow:  If  any 
one  at  a  feaft  fhould  fpend  nothing,  but  when  fatxated  fhould  become 
difeafed  ? 

Hip.  Not  I,  by  Jupiter. 

Soc.  But  if  he  fhould  obtain  health  from  feafting,  would  he  acquire  gain, 
or  fuffer  a  lofs  ? 

Hip.  He  would  acquire  gain. 

Soc.  This,  therefore,  is  not  gain,  to  acquire  any  kind  of  pofieflion 
whatever. 

Hip.  It  is  not. 

Soc.  Does  it  therefore  follow  that  gain  is  not  to  be  acquired  from  every 
kind  of  pofieffion,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad  ? 

Hip.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  And  does  it  likewife  follow  that  lofs  will  not  be  fuftained  from 
every  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad  ? 

Hip.  To  me  it  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Do  you,  therefore,  perceive  how  you  again  revolve  to  the  fame 
thing?  For  gain  appears  to  be  good,  but  lofs  evil. 

Hip.  I  am  dubious  what  to  fay. 

Soc.  And  this  not  unjuflly.  But  ftill  further,  anfwer  me  this  :  If  any 
one  obtains  more  than  he  fpends,  do  you  fay  that  this  is  gain  ? 

Hip.  I  do,  if  his  gain  is  not  bafe,  but  he  receives  more  than  he  fpends, 
either  of  gold  or  fiver. 

Soc.  And  I  fhall  alfo  afk  you  this  :  If  any  one,  fpending  half  a  pound  of 
gold,  fhould  receive  double  this  weight  of  filver,  would  he  be  a  gainer, 
or  a  lofer  ? 

Hip.  A  lofer,  certainly,  Socrates :  for  he  would  only  receive  half  the 
value  of  what  he  fpent. 

Soc.  But  yet  he  would  receive  more.  Or  is  not  double  more  than  half? 

Hip.  But  filver  is  not  of  the  fame  value  as  gold. 

Soc.  It  is  requifite  therefore,  as  it  feems,  to  add  value  to  gain  :  for  in  this 
cafe,  though  the  filver  is  more  than  the  gold,  yet  you  fay  it  is  not  of  equal 
value. 
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Hip.  And  very  much  fo  :  for  thus  it  is. 

Soc.  Value,  therefore,  is  lucrative,  whether  it  is  fmalhor  great :  bufc'thafe' 
which  is  without  value  is  without  gain. 

Hip.  It  is. 

Soc.  Do  you  fay  that  value  is  any  other  value  -  than .  that  which  defer  ves 
to  be  acquired? 

Hip.  I  do  not. . 

Sqc.  But  what  do  you  call  that  which. deferves- to  he  acquired?  The 
ufelels,  or  the  ufefuh 

Hip.  The  ufeful,  certainly. 

Soc.  The  ufefulj  therefore,  is  good.. 

Hip.  Yes. 

Soc.  Hence,  O  mod  virile  of  all  men,,  have  we  not  a, third  or  a  fourth 
time  granted  that  the  lucrative  is  good  ? 

Hip.  So  it  feems. 

Soc.  Do  you  remember,  therefore,  whence  this  difcourfe  of  ours 
originated  ? 

Hip.  I  think  Ido. 

Soc.  If  you  do  not,  I  will  remind  you.  It  originated  from  your  denying; 
that  good  men  would  be  willing  to  acquire  every  kind  of  gain,  but  that  they 
would  with  to  poffefs  good,  and  not  bafe  gain. . 

Hip.  It  did  originate  from  this. 

Sog.  But  did  not  our  difcourfe  compel  us  to  acknowledge,,  that  all.  kinds 
of  gain,  both  fmall  and  great,  are  good  ? 

Hip.  It  did  compel,  Socrates,  rather  than  perfuade  me. 

Soc.  But  perhaps,  after  this,  it  will  alfo  perfuade  you.  Now,  however,;, 
whether  you  are  perfuaded,  or  in  whatever  manner  you  may  be  affected,  do 
you  agree  with  us,  that  all  gain  is  good,. both  fmall  and  great  h 

Hip.  I  do. 

Soc.  And.  do  you  agree  with  me,  or  not,  that  all  good  men  afpire  after  all 
things  that  are  good  ? 

Hip.  I  do. 

Soc.  But  you  faid  that  had  men  love  gain  of  every  kind y  both  fmall.and 
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Hip,  I  did  fay  fo, 

Soc  According  to  your  affertion,  therefore,  all  men  will  be  lovers  of  gain8 
both  good  and  bad  men. 

Hip.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc,  No  one,  therefore,  who  blames  the  love  of  gain  will  blame  rightly, 
ihice  he  who  does  fo  is  himfelf  alfo  a  lover  of  gain. 
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The  general  fubjedt  of  this  Ihort  Dialogue  is  fo  evident,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  all  the  copies  agree  in  the  entitling  it  “  Concerning  Philofophy.” 
But  in  the  naming  it  there  is  iome  difference.  For  this  is  one  of  thofe 
few  Dialogues  of  Plato,  which  take  not  their  names  from  any  one  of  the 
fpeakers  :  the  reafon  of  which  in  this  is  much  the  fame  with  that  in  The 
Banquet ;  it  is  becaufe  the  two  fubordinate  fpeakers  are  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  of  importance  in  the  Dialogue  ;  where  we  fee  their  characters 
contrafted,  one  to  the  other.  They  are  prefented  to  our  view,  at  their  firfi: 
appearance,  contending  together  for  the  honour  of  their  refpeflive  fludies 
or  ways  of  life,  which  are  of  quite  oppofite  kinds,  and  jealous  of  each  other 
in  the  gaining  of  partifans  or  followers.  It  was  neceffary,  therefore,  that  the 
Dialogue  fhould  have  fuch  a  name,  as  might  comprife  both  thefe  perfons. 
The  name,  ufually  prefixed  to  the  copies  of  it,  and  confirmed  by  Olympto- 
dorus,  is  fignifying  all  thofe  perfons,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 

the  Dialogue,  an.  account  of  whom  is  given  in  note  4.  1  he  otiier  name, 

found  in  fome  copies,  and  authorized  by  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Proclus,  is 
Ane^ourroii,  We  have  given  the  preference  to  this  latter ;  which,  we  think, 
will  appear  to  be  the  genuine  name,  and  the  former  to  be  fpurious,  from 
the  following  obfervations.  In  the  firfi:  place,  the  former  name  is  too 
general,  and  1  comprehends  many  other  perfons  prelent  at  the  converlation, 

*  Much  the  fame  reafon  with  this  our  firft  is  affigned  by  Dr.  Forfter  in  the  notes  to  his  edition, 
for  the  preference  which  he  alfo  gives  to  this  name  of  the  Dialogue. — S. 

3  B  2  who 


v.  ho  are  mute,  and  merely  auditors  :  whereas  the  latter  peculiarly  charac¬ 
terizes  the  two  fubordinate  fpeakers,  exclulive  of  the  reft  of  the  company. 
Another  reafon,  which  alone  leems  fufficient  to  prove  the  authenticity  of 
the  name  we  have  cholen,  is  this,  that  the  contention  or  rivalfhip  between 
thefe  two,  befides  forming  the  moft  entertaining  part  of  the  Introduction,, 
gives  occaljon  to  the  fubjedt  of  the  Dialogue*  and  is  the  very  foundation  on 
which  the  ftructure  of  it  is  built.  Our  laft  reafon  is,  that  where  the  Man 
of  Learning  makes  his  firft  appearance,  he  is  1 *  by  Plato  himfelf  called  Rival  to 
the  Man  of  Exercife  ;  a  name,  which  could  not  properly  be  attributed  to 
either,  till  they  were  both  brought  upon  the  ftage  :  however,  it  is  foon  after¬ 
wards  repeated,  and  applied  to  the  Man  of  Exercife  ;  which  needed  not  to 
have  been  done,  but  for  the  fake  of  marking  them  the  more  ftrongly  with 
this  name,  common  to  them  both  ;  becaufe  terms  of  reciprocal  relation,  as 
well  as  other  correlatives,  always  fuppofe  and  imply  one  another.  In  other 
parts  of  the  Dialogue  they  are  denoted,  each  by  his  proper  and  peculiar 
epithets;  cotpwTsgog,  crotpog  * ,  Thus  much  concerning  the 

name  of  the  Dialogue,  the  Introduction  to  it,  and  the  general  fubjedt  which 
gives  the  title. — The  particular  fubjedt  is  the  peculiar  nature  and  effence 
of  true  philofophy.  That  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  all  thofe  other 
kinds  of  knowledge,  that  fallely  aflumes  its  name,  the  ftudy  of  which  has  ill 
all  ages  pretended  to  be,  and  been  fet  up  for,  the  ftudy  of  wifdom,  or  philo¬ 
fophy.  For  the  defign  of  this  Dialogue  is  to  ftiow3 4,  that  the  completely  juft 
and  good  man,  who  is  fuch  upon  the  principles  of  Icience,  is  alone  the  wile 
man  or  true  philofopher.  In  order  to  this  end,  firft  is  detected  and  expofed 
that  appearance  or  fhow  of  wifdom,  which  conffts  in  polymathy  in  gene- 

1  Part  of  this  third  reafon  is  agreeable  like  wife  to  an  obfervation  of  Menage  hr  favour  of  the 

name  AvT^acrarf.  See  Menagii  Obfervat.  in  Laertium,  p.  137,'— 

3  Befides  Menage  and  Forfter,  Stanley  alfo  and  Fabriciys  approve  of  the  name  Am^eurrau 
It  is  probable,  that  the  wrong  name  owed  its  origin  merely  to  an  accidental  onnffion  of  the 
iirfi  fy liable  in  the  right  name,  and  prevailed  with  the  after-copiers  the  more  eafily,  as  they 
were  fo  much  ufed  to  the  work  in  tranfcribing  other  Dialogues  of  Plato ;  and  efpecially 

as  it  occurred  in  the  very  firfi.  fentenee  of  this. — S. 

3  From  confidering,  as  it  feems,  this  defign  of  the  Dialogue,  the  antients  agree  in  referring  it 

to  the  ethic  kind. — S. 

4  It  was  beautifully  faid  therefore,  by  Heraclitus,  that  “  foljmathj  does  not  teach  intellect  t 
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ral,  or  much  learning  and  knowledge  of  various  kinds.  Next,  are  difproved 
and  difallowed  thofe  pretenfions,  claimed  by  the  mathematical'  fciences  or  by 
any  of  the  liberal  arts,  which  in  the  Platonic  difcipline  do  but  fmooth  and 
pave  the  way  to  true  philofophy.  The  falfe  fpecies  being  thus  rejeded, 
laftly  is  exhibited  this  wifdom  in  her  genuine  form,  as  the  knowledge  of  our- 
felves  ;  the  fcience  of  that  divine  principle  in  man,  his  mind  ;  the  fcience  of 
juftice  and  goodnefs,  therein  included ;  and  the  fcience  of  government 
thence  immediately  derived. — This  fhort  bill  of  fare  prefents  to  our 
readers  all  they  are  to  exped  in  the  following  repaft  ;  fmall  in  quantity ; 
but  great  in  value,  as  being  a  juft  fample  of  thofe  rich  and  plentiful  enter¬ 
tainments  provided  for  them  by  Plato  in  his  longer  Dialogues. — The 
outward  form  of  this  piece  is  purely  narrative.  But  the  converfation, 
recited  in  it,  is  peculiarly  dramatic.  For,  befides  the  other  excellencies  of 
the  drama,  common  to  it  with  the  reft  of  Plato’s  Dialogues,  it  has  this 
fingular  beauty,  that  the  figures  of  the  two  Rivals  are  defcribed  in  as  exad 
and  lively  a  manner,  as  painting  itfelf  could  draw  them  ’  a  circumftance 
*  that  well  may  recommend  the  fcene  to  fome  ingenious  profeffor  of  that  art, 
to  defign  after  and  delineate. — The  inward  form  or  genius  of  the 
Dialogue  correfponds  to  what  has  been  before  faid  of  the  condud  of  it : 
for  it  is  partly  difputative,  of  that  fpecies  where  the  adverfe  party  is  confuted  ; 
and  partly,  to  do  particular  honour  to  an  adverfary  far  fuperior  to  the 
fophifts,  it  is  demonftrative,  of  that  fpecies  where  the  proof  is  by  induc¬ 
tion. — S. 
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THE  PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE . 
SOCRATES,  J  MAN  of  LEARNING,  MAN  of  EXERCISE* 
SCENE. — -—Tie  SCHOOL  of  DIONYSIUS . 


SOCRATES* 

12 

WENT  into  the  School  of  Dionyfius  3  the  grammarian;  and  I  there 
faw  the  comelieft  and  fined;  of  our  young  gentry,  accompanied  by  fuch 

as 

1  Proclus,  if  that  paflage,  cited  from  him  in  note  I,  p.  376,  be  not  corrupted,  mu (l 
have  fuppofed  this  Man  of  Learning  to  be  Theodorus  of  Cyrene,  the  mathematician.  It  mu  ft  be 
confefled,  that  the  character  of  Theodorus  the  Cyrenean,  given  us  by  Plato  in  his  Theeetetus, 
tallies  well  enough  with  that  of  the  Man  of  Learning,  or  univerfal  fcholar,  in  this  Dialogue. 
But  we  prefume,  the  note  referred  to  makes  it  appear  highly  probable,  at  leaft,  that  the  paffage 
there  cited  is  grofsly  corrupt;  and  that  Proclus  could  not  entertain  any  fuch  fuppofition.  We 
therefore  embrace  the  opinion  of  Thrafyllus,  who,  as  Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us,  pronounced 
him  to  be  Democritus.  To  this  opinion  Laertius  himfelf  fubfcribes,  and  Dr.  Forfter  feems  to 
agree  with  them.  The  reafons,  by  which  it  may  be  fupported,  together  with  anfwers  to  forne 
objedlions,  to  which  it  may  be  liable,  will  be  given  in  our  notes  to  the  Dialogue.  — S. 

s  The  narration  is  made  in  the  perfon  of  Socrates  :  who  is  here  feigned  by  Plato  to  relate  to 
fome  of  his  friends  a  certain  converfation,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged ;  but  how  long  before 
this  narration  is  left  undetermined.— Now  we  know,  it  is  ufual  and  natural  for  all  men  to  begin 
their  relation  of  any  thing  pa  ft,  whether  it  confided  of  fa61s  or  words,  with  an  account  of  the  time 
when  thofefa&s  happened  or  thofe  words  were  fpoken ;  unle'fs  the  relation  immediately  fucceeds  the 
thing  related.— Accordingly  Plato,’ in  every  one  of  his  narrative  Dialogues,  points  out  the  precrfe 
time  of  the  converfation  there  related,  except  in  this,  and  in  The  Lyfis :  but  the  words,  with 
which  he  begins  The  Lyfis,  manifeftly,  we  think,  imply  the  time  to  have  been  the  morning  of 
the  fame  day.  The  Rivals  therefore,  remaining  a  fingle  exception  to  the  general  rule,  it  feems 
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as  .courted  their  efteem  and  friendfhip  +.  Two  of  thefe  youths  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  difputing :  but  what  was  the  fubject  of  their  difpute  I 

7.  '  '  did 


neceflary  to  fuppofe,  that  Plato  in  this  Dialogue,  agreeably  to  the  ufage  of  all  men,  dictated  to 
them  Sv  nature  and  common  fenfe,  and  agreeably  to  his  ufual  dramatic  manner,  intended  to  re- 
prefetu  Socrates,  immediately  on  his  quitting  the  fchool  of  Dionyfius,  meeting  with  fome  of  his 
friends,  who  happened  not  to  have  attended  him  thither,  and  relating  to  them  a  converfation,  to 
which  they  had  not  been  witneffes.  For  Socrates  appears  never  to  have  ufed  the  didactic 
manner,  in  the  inftrucling  his  difciples :  but  to  have  taught  them  his  divine  doctrine  in  the  more 
engaging  way  of  familiar  converfation.  If  then  he  be  fuppofed  to  have  made  them  this  narra¬ 
tion  in  anfwer  to  thefe  queftions  of  theirs, — Where  have  you  been,  and  what  have  you  been  doin<r 
fince  you  left  us  ? — the  time.  Juft  now,  is  evidently  implied  in  the  very  firft  fentence.  Or  if 
he  be  fuppofed  to  have  given  them  the  recital  from  his  own  motion,  as  being  yet  warm  from  the 
difeourfe  recited,  and  having  his  head  ftill  full  of  the  argument, — in  this  cafe,  the  abrupt  manner 
of  beginning,  without  mention  of  the  time,  is  more  animated,  and  fhows  the  mind  pregnant  with 
the  matter  to  be  delivered. — Dacier,  in  his  tranflation  of  this  Dialogue,  has  here  thruft  in,  with¬ 
out  any  warrant  from  the  original,  the  words  “  l’ autre  jour  f  which  give  an  air  of  coldnefs  to 
the  whole  narration.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  he  is  every  where  more  attentive  to  make 
his  tranflation  of  Plato  agreeable  to  modern  readers,  than  to  preferve  thofe  feemingly  flight  and 
trivial  dramatic  circumftances,  which  would  have  coft  him  the  trouble  of  many  a  note  to  illuf- 
trate  and  explain. — S. 

3  r?a!f*f*xTixoi/.  Thus  all  the  editions  of  Plato,  and  confequently  thofe  manufeript  copies,  from 
which  the  four  firft  were  printed.  But  Dr.  Forfter,  in  his  late  excellent  edition  of  this  and 
other  Dialogues  of  Plato,  prefers  the  reading  of  V^a^xTia-rou,  that  is,  teacher  of  the  elements  of 
grammar ,  which  has  the  authority  of  only  one  manufeript  to  fupport  it.  It  appears  indeed, 
from  the  very  paflage  now  before  us,  that  teaching  the  elements  of  grammar  was  the  profeflion 
of  this  Dionyfius  ;  and  we  learn,  from  feveral  antient  writers,  that  he  had  taught  Plato.  But  if  it 
be  true,  what  Olympiodorus  fuppofes,  and  the  fuppofition  feems  very  natural  and  juft,  that  Plato 
introduces  the  mention  of  his  mafter  in  this  paflage,  on  purpofe  to  record  his  memory,  and  to 
give  his  name  what  place  he  could  in  his  writings,  it  is  probable  that,  in  purfuance  of  the  fame 
folicitude  for  his  mafter’s  honour,  he  would  mention  him  in  the  rnoft  refpeftful  manner,  and 
though  Dionyfius  was  r^a,a^«T(trrn?,  a  grammar- fchoolmafter  by  profeflion,  yet  that  his  grateful 

fcholar  would  give  him  here  the  more  honourable  title  of  mo; - .  It  is  further  to  be 

obferved,  that  Olympiodorus,  when  he  calls  him  T^afA.fxa.Tia'ro;,  fpeaks  of  him  hiftorically,  and  not 
citing  the  words  of  Plato  in  this  paflage,  as  Dr.  Windet  in  his  notes  on  Olympiodorus,  and  Dr, 
Forfter  after  him,  erroneoufly  feem  to  think. — S. 

4  There  was  a  law  or  cuftom  in  Sparta,  inftituted  by  Lycurgus,  that  young  gentlemen,  who  had 
gone  through  the  whole  courfe  of  their  ftudies,  and  were  become  perfedl  in  the  practice  of  thofe 
virtues  they  had  learnt,  fhould  take  under  their  own  immediate  eye  the  younger  fort,  who  were 
then  training  up  in  the  fame  difeipline.  The  intention  of  which  law  was  this  ;  that  the  con¬ 
tinual  prefence  and  example  of  thofe  adepts  might  animate  the  learners,  and  fire  them  with  emu¬ 
lation  and  an  ardour  to  arrive  at  the  fame  excellence.  To  further  this  end,  particular  friend tliips 
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did  not  perfectly  apprehend.  There  was  reafon  however  to  fuppofe  it 
related  either  to  Anaxagoras  or  to  Oenopides  1  :  for  they  appeared  to  be 

defcribing 

were  highly  encouraged,  and  grew  into  great  fafhion,  between  two  fuch  perfons.  They  were 
contracted  in  this  manner  :  the  elder  chofe  out  from  among  the  youth  one,  whofe  genius  he 
thought  fimilar  to  his  own,  and  whom  he  had  conceived  the  heft  hopes  of  being  able  to  improve ; 
attached  himfelfto  him,  and  accompanied  him  in  all  his  ftudies,  his  performances  in  mufic,  and 
his  gymnic  exercifes,  the  two  principal  parts  of  a  Spartan  education;  encouraging  and  applaud¬ 
ing  him,  endeavouring  to  acquire  his  confidence,  and  engage  him  to  a  reciprocal  efteein  and 
friendfhip.  In  imitation  cf  this  cuftom  amongft  the  Spartans,  Solon  either  introduced  or  autho¬ 
rized  friendfhips  of  this  kind  amongft  the  Athenians ;  laving  them  under  the  fame  reftri6tions  as  in 
Sparta;  and  prohibiting  {laves,  though  frequently  emv  oyed  as  fchoolmaflers  and  pedagogues  to 
their  youth,  from  afpiring  to  be  their  private  tutors,  guides,  and  conftant  companions,  in  this 
way  of  intimacy  and  friendlhip.  This  was  all  the  caution  deemed  requifite,  in  thofe  antient  and 
virtuous  times,  to  preferve  their  youth  from  the  contagion  of  bale  fentiments  and  bad  manners. 
But  when  afterwards  the  riches  of  Afia  flowed  into  Athens,  and  thence  into  the  reft  of  Greece, 
through  the  channels  of  trade  and  commerce  ;  and  when  luxury  and  effeminacy,  which  always 
come  with  the  tide  of  riches,  had  corrupted  the  Grecians,  and  debauched  their  manners;  friend¬ 
fhip,  which  only  can  fubfift  amongft  the  virtuous,  no  longer  flourifhed  in  its  purity,  but  dege¬ 
nerated  into  a  commerce  of  lewdnefs  ;  entered  into  and  managed,  at  firft,  under  the  mafk  of 
friendfhip,  and  thofe  laudable  motives  before  mentioned  ;  but  at  length,  efpecially  amongft  the 
rich  and  great,  carried  on  more  openly,  and  with  little  or  no  difguife.  Inftances  in  both  ways  we 
meet  with  frequently  in  Plato  ;  in  the  way  of  virtuous  friendfhip,  Socrates  in  particular,  every  where 
feeking  out  the  beft  difpofed  amongft  the  youth,  attracting  their  regards  and  cultivating  their 
efteem,  with  a  view  to  communicate  to  them  his  wifdom,  to  avert  them  from  the  parties  of  bad 
men,  and  to  engage  them  on  his  own  fide,  the  fide  of  virtue.  The  Man  of  Learning  in  this 
Dialogue  is  plainly  enough,  from  his  whole  defcription,  another  inftanee  of  like  kind.  Of 
•which  fort  were  the  other  perlons,  mentioned  in  the  pafi'age  here  before  us,  is  uncertain  :  and 
examples  of  the  vicious  kinds  in  fome  other  Dialogues  need  not  to  be  pointed  out.  Thefpeech  of 
Alcibiades  in  The  Banquet  is  too  flagrant  a  proof,  that  the  profligacy  of  that  yo>  ng  nobleman  was 
no  very  aft-oni  firing  or  lingular  thing  at  Athens.  When  any  other  fuch  paffages  occur  in  Plato, 
it  will  be  fuffic-ient  to  refer  our  readers  to  this  note. — S. 

1  Proclus,  in  giving  a  fliort  hiftory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  geometry,  refers  to  this  place  in 
the  following  words  :  Avt v.^yepa;  e  K.\x£op<.?vio$  woAXwv  £<pri-]sxTo  xara  yw^Tpiav,  OivoTridrti  o  Xiof, 
c  rov  ion  pcmcrKou  Tcrpxyuvio pov  £upwv,  nut  Q.Eoaupos  6  Kv/waicf,  cMyu  veu T£po$  uv  tov  Avu%ctyopou‘  uv  hc*i  o 
rv  rot ?  ocvT2pa.a7ai$  £(jii/V[a.ovei)<t£v,,  t7n  zoii  fAaOrif/.zo'i  Aafc/VTwv.  “  Anaxagoras  the  Clazo- 
menian  touched  on  many  points  in  geometry;  as  aifo  did  Oenopides  the  Chian,  he  who  found 
out  the  fquarmg  of  the  Menifeus ;  and  Theodorus  the  Cyrenean,  fomevvhat  junior  to  Anaxa¬ 
goras  ;  who  are  recorded  by  Plato  in  The  Rivals,  as  men  of  reputation  for  mathematical  fcience.” 
Procl.  Comment,  in  Euclid.  1.  ii.  p.  jg.  But  we  find  no  where  in  this  Dialogue  any  mention 
made  of  Theodorus  by  name.  It  Ihould  feem,  therefore,  that  Proclus  imagined,  one  of  the  two 
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defcribing  circles;  and  by  holding  their  hands  in  an  inclining  and  oblique  po¬ 
rtion,  feemed  to  be  reprefentmg,  not  in  play,  but  with  much  ferioulnefs, 
certain  inclinations  of  the  pole.  Upon  which,  as  I  had  feated  myfelf  next 
to  an  admirer  of  one  of  the  young  difputants,  I  moved  him  with  my  elbow 
to  turn  his  face  to  me,  and  then  alked  him  what  point  it  was  which  engaged 


namelefs  Rivals,  the  Man  of  Learning,  to  be  this  very  Theodorns.  But  indeed  the  fentence,  here 
cited  from  Prochis,  appears  to  us  erroneoufly  copied  by  fome  old  tranfcriber.  For  it  is  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  this  other  fentence  ;  Etp’  0/5  lmr  oHpcmns  6  Xio?,  b  tov  tou  pcyvicrnou  TETpuyccviy/xov 
ivpuv,  KUI  Qsohpos  b  XuptivcuQS,  syevovro  nepi  yeu/tsrpMv  etti <pxm;.  “  After  whom  Hippocrates  the 
Chian,  he  who  found  out  the  fquaring  of  the  Menifcus,  and  Theodorus  the  Cyrenean,  became 
illuftrious  for  their  (kill  in  geometry.”  Now  thefe  two  fentences,  taken  together,  evidently  con¬ 
tain  two  egregious  blunders;  one  is,  that  the  [firft]  difeovery  of  fquaring  the  Menifcus,  is 
attributed  to  two  different  perfons  ;  the  other  is,  that  one  and  the  fame  perfon,  Theodorus,  is 
introduced  as  pofterior  in  point  of  time  to  himfelf.  We  have  therefore  no  doubt  but  that  the 
whole  paffage  in  Proclus  ought  to  be  read  as  follows  :  A vaZayopas  b  KtoZopievios  srotowy  efri^aro  xxrcc 
yiapLETpiav,  xai  OivosnSVif  0  X1C5'  bsv  KZi  b  flAarwr  ev  toij  avTepxarau;  EftVYi/MVEVo-EV,  u;  etti  toi;  /ua9>i- 
(ixcn  Sb| av  Aa£ovT«v.  t<f>'  ois'lTTTToxpaTvs  b  Xi oj,  b  tov  tou  (mvrmu  TETpayuvio-pov  Evpuv ,  xzi  Qso^copo;  » 
K upwaios,  oMya  VEurepo;  uv  tsu  Ava|a yopov,  zyzvovr 0  nopi  yEu/xzrpiav  empavEts.  “  Anaxagoras  the 
Clazoteenian  touched  on  many  points  in  geometry ;  as  alfo  did  Oenopides  the  Chian  ;  who  are 
[both  of  them]  recorded  by  Plato  in  The  Rivals,  as  men  of  reputation  for  mathematical  fcience. 
After  whom,  Hippocrates  the  Chian,  he  who  found  out  the  fquaring  of  the  Menifcus,  and  Theo¬ 
dorus  the  Cyrenean,  who  was  fomewhat  junior  to  Anaxagoras,  became  illaftrious  for  their  (kill  in 
geometry.”  The  miftake  of  the  tranfcriber  of  this  paffage  is  eafy  to  be  accounted  for  by  fuch 
as  are  ufed  to  antient  manuferipts,  i-n  the  following  manner.  The  tranfcriber,  we  prefume,  had 
no  other  perfon  to  read  to  him  ;  as  thofe  had,  who  copied  books,  for  which  there  was  always  a 
great  demand,  fuch  as  Homer,  for  infiance;  in  which  cafe  there  was  one  reader  to  many  feribes. 
But  the  writings  of  Proclus  were  the  purchafe  only  of  a  few.  The  tranfcriber,  therefore,  being 
alone,  his  eye  muff  have  been  often  changing  from  his  own  writing  to  that  which  he  wrote  after. 
We  fuppofe,  that  the  words  'ImroxpxTfic;  b  X105  occured  in  the  next  line  to,  and  immediately  under, 
the  words  Oi vottiSms  b  Xio We  fuppofe  that  the  tranfcriber  having  written  fo  far  as  3 

Xiog  and  looking  into  his  original,  had  his  eye  caught  by  5  Xic$  in  the  next  line;  from  which 
words  there  he  went  on  tranferibing,  with  the  omiffion  of  a  whole  line  :  and  that  afterwards  on  a 
review  finding  his  miftake,  tranferibed  in  the  margin  the  words  emitted  (a  large  margin  being 
always  left  for  fuch  purpofes) ;  and  added  a  few  words  which  followed,  to  point  out  where  the 
omiffion  was  made.  But  when  this  very  tranfeript  came  afterwards  to  be  copied,  we  fuppofe 
that  the  latter  tranfcriber  inferted  the  marginal  words  into  the  body  of  his  copy,  in  a  wrong  place, 
after  the  words  tou  Aval ayopou-  But  the  matter  is  put  out  of  difpute  by  Simplicius,  who,  in  In.; 
learned  Commentary  on  Ariftotle’s  Phyfics,  fol.  12.  has  ffiown  us  mathematically  how  to  fquarc 
the  Menifcus;  the  invention,  as  he  exprefsly  tells  us,  of  Hippocrates  the  Chian,  as  a  flop  to  the 
difeovery  of  fquaring  the  Circle. — S. 
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thofe  two  youths  fo  earneftly  in  debate  ;  adding,  It  mud:  certainly  be  fome= 
thing  of  great  importance,  and  a  matter  of  tine  fpeculation,  that,  on  which 
they  beflowed  fo  ferious  an  attention. — What  call  you  great  and  fine1  ?  faid 
he.  They  are3  prating3  about  things  up  in  the  Iky,  and  trifle  away  their  time 

in 

1  The  Greek  is  thus  printed  5  'O  S’  tnri,  Uoiov,  £(py,  ye ya  xzi  mXov:  Cl  And  he  replied,  What  mean 
you,  faid  he,  by  great  and  fine?”  If  this  reading  be  right.  Dr.  Forfter  rightly  fays,  there  is  a 
pleonafm  here  in  the  words  eitte  and  e®u.  But,  perhaps,  inftead  of  e< we  fhould  read 
Grammarians,  in  explaining  antient  authors,  love  all  opportunities  of  having  recourfe  to  figures  of 
fpeech  5  and  verbal  critics  take  as  much  delight  in  all  occafions  to  amend  the  text.  But  as  this 
makes  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  office  we  have  undertaken,  we  hope  we  are  moderate  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  it.  We  therefore  contend  not  in  this  place,  but  leave  it  to  the  determination  of  our 
learned  readers. — S. 

2  In  the  Greek,  <x,$oXE<rxov<rt  Trspt  rav  yeTzupuv.  A§oXz<ryjiv  is  to  talk  idly  and  impertinently,  and 
in  the  Phsedo  is  oppofed  X.onzpi  TrpcamcvTuv  Xoyovs  ttoisktQxi,  c‘  the  fpeaking  about  what  concerns  a 
man.”  But  by  the  multitude,  by  the  men  of  bufinefs,  and  all  other  the  enemies  of  philofophy,  it 
was  fpecially  ufed  to  fignify  thofe  who  held  much  converfation  together  on  philolophical  fubjedls. 
Thus  Strepfiades  in  Ariftophanes  at  firft  calls  the  houfe,  where  men  addifted  to  fuch  fludies  ufed  to 
affemhle,  -^ux^v  crotpuv  tppovrio-Tnpiov,  “  the  confidering  place  of  wife  fouls  :”  and  when  afterwards  he 
is  made  to  change  his  mind,  he  calls  it  t»v  oimav  rav  «5bX£T%uv,  “  the  houfe  of  the  philofophie 
praters.”  The  fenfe  of  this  paffiage  is  expreffied  in  The  Phaedrus  by  one  word,  y.sTwpo\£7x*lv- — S. 

3  FTe/ti  tou  (tsTewpiev.  Ariftotle  reftrained  the  meaning  of  the  word  yzT tupa.  to  fignify  the  phaeno- 
mena  in  the  air  or  lower  fky,  with  their  influences  on  the  water;  and  thofe  only  in  the  upper  Iky 
which  feem  mutable  or  tranfienf,  fuch  as  comets;  or  indiftinft,  as  the  milky  way;  exclufively  of 
thofe  which  appear  diftinht  in  their  forms,  and  are  confiant  and  invariable  in  their  motions, 
called  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  Plato  by  the  word  yErsapa  always  means  principally,  if  not 
folely,  thefe  laft,  as  the  wprd  commonly  fignificd.  Thus  in  The  Clouds  of  Arifiophanes,  -where 
Socrates  is  called  one  of  the  yETEupoaotpia-Ta.i,  he  is  made  to  fay,  AzpoSxTu,  aai  mpunco nu  tqv 
i.xwu ;  “  I  walk  in  air,  and  contemplate  the  fun.”  And  prefently  after, 

- - O u  yap  av  ttcte 

T.^eupcv  opQu;  r a  yETE&pa  irpaypiXTa,. 

Ei  y.i 1,  k.  r.  X. 

For  the  real  nature  of  thefe  things  on  high 

Ne’er  had  I  found  out  rightly,  if,  Sec. - 

And  near  the  end  of  the  comedy,  where  Strepfiades,  in  mimicry,  repeats  the  former  of  thefe  tw© 
pafiages,  AtpoGaru,  k.  t.  x.  he  adds,  fpeaking  to  Socrates  in  feoff, 

Kan  t r,<;  az\ r.vris  ectkoteict^e  tvtj  EOpxi  ; 

1  he  dwellings  of  the  moon  too  have  ye  fpy’d  ? 

ridiculing 
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in  philofophizing. — This  anfvver  of  his  feemed  to  me  a  ftrange  one;  and  I 
faid.  Young  man,  do  you  then  think  it  mean  and  dishonourable  for  a  man 
to  phiiofophize  ?  or  for  what  other  reafon  do  you  fpeak  fo  harlhh  of  what 
they  are  employed  about? — On  my  putting  this  queftion  to  him,  another 
perfon1,  who  happened  to  be  a  rival  of  his  for  the  efteetn  of  the  youths  I 

mentioned, 

ridiculincr  in  this  the  do&rine  of  Anaxagoras  and  his  followers,  that  the  moon  was  inhabited, 
like  the  earth,  which  the  poets  called 

- - e3 0;  a<r$ctteS  atsi. 

% 

- the  firm  and  ever- fix’d  abode 

Of  gods  and  mortals. 

1  It  will  foon  appear  probable,  that  Socrates  knew  who  this  perfon  was ;  for  he  tells  its  what  kind 
of  life  he  led  ;  which  refembled  rather  that  of  a  philofopher  than  that  of  a  fophift.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  a  flranger  at  Athens,  and  chofe  to  be  concealed.  It  was  polite,  therefore,  in  Socrates 
to  fupprefs  the  mention  of  his  name.  Had  he  been  an  Athenian,  it  would  have  been  natural  for 
Socrates  to  fpeak  of  him  by  name,  as  he  was  fpeaking  to  his  fellow-citizens.  And  had  he  been 
a  fophift,  we  could  not  fail  to  have  been  told  his  name,  becaufe  Socrates  never  fpared  the  fophifts. 
He  appears  then  to  have  been  fome  foreign  philofopher,  whom  Socrates  had  difcovered  notwith- 
ftanding  his  affe&ed  privacy.  Now  none  of  the  philofophers  of  that  age  lived  a  life  fo  retired,  or 
fo  obfcure,  as  did  Democritus.  He  fought  not  fame :  fpeculative  knowledge  for  its  own  fake 
feemed  to  be  his  only  end.  For  he  defpifed,  not  only  the  multitude,  but  all  men.  He  concerned 
not  himfelf  with  any  human  affairs;  but  laughed  at  all  human  purfuits,  and  even  at  all  focial 
engagements.  Quite  oppofite  in  this  refpefit  was  the  charadter  of  Socrates.  For  he  always  lived 
the  moft  focial  life,  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  populous  city  at  that  time  in  the  known  world.  He 
converfed  familiarly  with  all  forts  of  men,  with  a  Ample  and  conftant  view  to  make  them  better 
men  in  private  life,  and  better  citizens,  whether  as  governors  or  as  fubjedts.  His  peculiar  philo- 
fophv  was  wholly  of  the  pradlic  kind.  He  was  indeed  the  firft  who  inveftigated  the  principles  of 
morals  and  of  politics,  and  thus  raifed  them  into  fciences :  whereas  before  his  time  political  and 
even  moral  precepts  lay  unconnedted,  loofe,  and  fcattered ;  and  were  confequently  vague  and 
uncertain.  He  firft  difcovered  them  to  be  founded  in  the  fta’ole  and  eternal  eflence  of  mind,  and 
in  the  government  of  mind,  by  nature,  over  all  things  inferior  to  itfelf.  Thus  the  philofophy  of 
Socrates  is  like  the  ladder  in  the  patriarch  Jacob’s  dream :  his  metaphyfics  afcend  gradually  up 
to  the  firft  caufe  of  things ;  from  which  depend,  and  from  whence  come  down  to  earth,  the 
fciences  of  ethics  and  of  politics,  to  blefs  mankind.  Such  being  the  fum  of  the  Socratic 
dodtrine;  and  the  drift  of  this  Dialogue  in  particular  being  to  (how,  that  no  other  dodtrine  than 
this  deferves  the  name  of  philofophy;  none  of  the  philofophers,  fo  called,  was  fo  proper  to  be 
oppofed  here  to  Socrates,  as  Democritus;  not  only  for  the  reafons  already  given,  but  becaufe  alfo, 
like  moft  modern  philofophers,  he  was  merely  a  naturalift ;  making  body  the  foie  fubjedt  of  h is 
philofophical  refearches;  attributing  to  bodv  a  natural  and  neccfl'ary  motion  ;  and  in  the  nature 

3  C  2  of 
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mentioned,  and  was  therefore  featea  near  us,  having  heard  my  queftions, 
with  his  anfwers  to  them,  interpofed,  and  faid  to  me,  It  is  unworthy  of  you, 
Socrates,  to  alk  the  opinion  of  this  man,  whether  he  thinks  it  mean  and 
dishonourable  to  philofophize.  Know  you  not  him,  that  he  has  fpent  all  his 
time  in  wreftling . ,  cramming  himfelf,  and  Sleeping  ?  What  other  anfwer 
then  can  you  expect  from  him  than  this,  that  the  Study  of  philofophy  is 
difhonourable  and  bafe. — Now  the  perfon,  who  thus  fpake  to  me,  ye  are  to 
underftand,  employed  his  whole  time  in  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  and 
in  the  Study  of  the  arts3  and  fciences:  the  other,  whom  he  had  vilified, 

of  body  feeking  for  the  caufe  of  all  things.  There  feems  to  be  another  propriety  too  in  intro* 
ducing  Democritus  in  this  Dialogue,  as  attentive  to  the  aftronomical  difpute  between  the  two 
youths.  For  we  have  fome  reafon  to  think,  that  he  favoured  the  Pythagorean,  or  at  lead;  the 
Semi-Tychonic,  fyftemof  the  world.  His  mafter  in  natural  philofophy  we  know  was  Leucippus  : 
and  by  all  writers  of  philofophic  hiftory  he  is  accounted  of  the  fame  fed,  the  Eleatie.  Now 
Leucippus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  held  t«v  ynv  o%E«7fia:  vrepi  to,  ixvtov  h vou/aevyiv, 
“  that  the  earth  was  carried  wheeling  round  the  middle.”  If  the  middle  here  means  a  central  body 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  earth,  (and  it  is  certain,  that  ox^cdai  every  where  elfe  fignifies  to  ride,  or 
to  he  carried  aloft,)  it  follows,  that  Leucippus  held  the  Pythagorean  fyftem  of  the  world.  But 
if  it  means  only  the  axis  of  the  earth’s  morion,  then  the  do&rine  of  Leucippus  is  agreeable  to 
that  hypothefis,  fince  called  the  Semi-Tychonic. — S. 

1  In  the  Greek,  rp«%vjXi^o//£i/o?.  Moft  of  the  interpreters  agree  in  the  general  meaning  of  tha 
word  in  this  place,  that  it  relates  to  wreftling.  But  as  they  all  differ  in  the  manner  how,  we  beg 
leave  to  differ  from  them  all,  and  to  fuppofe  it  means,  “  held  by  the  neck,”  as  is  ufual  in  the  a&ion 
of  wrefiling.  The  word,  thus  underftood,  prefents  to  the  imagination  the  moft  ridiculous  image, 
and  is  therefore  the  moft  proper  in  a  defcription  intended  to  be  ridiculous.  Agreeably  to  this, 
Lucian,  in  leveral  places  of  his  Anacharfis,  reprefents  thefe  wreftlers  as  throttling  and  half  ftran- 
gling  each  other.  As  to  the  reft  of  the  defcription,  it  agrees  with  the  account,  given  us  by  Plutarch, 
©f  the  life  of  the  athletics,  i/7rvu  te  oroAAa,  uxi  TTMe/Aovaig  ev5eAe%e0t,  Has  xun<7E<rs  TETay^evcti;  nut 
rjo-vysasi;,  cm^ovruv  te  Has  "chatpuKaTJonav  tuv  e|ii/.  “  By  much  fleep  and  continual  full  feeding,  by 
regulated  motions,  and  ftated  times  of  reft,  improving  and  preferving  in  its  improvement  the 
habit  of  their  bodies.”  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Philopoemen. — The  main  of  the  defcription  is 
juftly  applicable  to  the  life  of  every  man,  who  makes  the  exercife  of  his  body  in  general  his  foie 
bufinefs,  or  is  addidted  to  the  violent  exercife  of  it  in  anyone  way.  Galen,  with  this  very  defcrip¬ 
tion  apparently  in  his  mind,  has  improved  and  heightened  the  colouring  of  it,  in  a  paffage 
cited  by  Dr.  Forfter,  to  which  we  refer  our  learned  readers.  —  S. 

a  In  the  Greek,  7repi  /xwcixw.  See  Dr.  Forfter’s  note  on  this  place,  to  which  nothing  needs  tO' 
be  here  added.  — S, 
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as  i 

fpent  his  in  the  care  and  improvement  of  his  body  by  the  gymnic  1  exer- 
cifes.  I  therefore  thought  it  proper  to  defift  from  putting  my  quef- 
tions  to  him,  *  this  robufl  body  of  a  man  ;  feeing  that  he  profefled 
not  to  be  well-pradifed  in  the  arts  of  reafoning  and  difcourfing,  but 
in  feats  only  of  adtivity  and  ftrength  :  and  I  chofe  rather  to  interrogate  and 
lift  the  other,  who  pretended  to  be  the  wifer  man;  3  in  hopes  that,  if 
it  were  poflible  for  me,  I  might  receive  from  him  fome  improvement  in 
knowledge.  Addreffing  myfelf  therefore  to  him,  I  told  him  that  I  had  pro- 
pofed  my  queftion  before  all  who  heard  me  ;  4  and  if  you  think  yourfelf, 

faid 

1  Thefe  exercifes  were,  running,  leaping,  calling  of  quoits,  throwing  of  javelins,  wreftling,  and 
boxing:  but  wreftling  was  the  principal.  They  were  called  yvptvixoi,  gynmic,  becaufe  they  were 
all  of  them  ufually,  and  wreftling  was  always,  performed  with  the  limbs  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  quite  naked.  They  were  taught  according  to  rules  of  art:  matters  were  appointed  to  teach 
them  ;  and  fchools  were  built,  and  places  fet  apart,  proper  for  the  exercife  of  them.  Skill  in 
them,  particularly  in  wreftling,  and  the  exercife  according  to  art,  was  called  yupvxtn inn,  the  word 
here  ufed  by  Plato. — S. 

In  all  editions  of  the  Greek  we  read,  tov  spopisvov,  a  word  juftly  fufpe&ed  by  every  learned  and 
careful  reader  not  to  have  been  written  in  this  place  by  Plato.  Dr.  Forfter,  in  his  edition  of  this 
Dialogue,  propofes  an  emendation,  made  by  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  man,  Mr.  Mudge, 
formerly  of  Exeter  College  in  Oxford  ;  it  is  tov  eppa/xmv  :  in  favour  of  which  we  heartily  refign 
two  former  conje&ures  of  our  own  one  was  t oiv  epaptsvciv,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  in  which  Plato 
had  juft  before  faid  omos  t oiv  epxo-rxiv :  the  other  was  tov  epapevov,  a  word  which  we  imagined 
might  diftinguilh  this  man’s  regard  for  the  youth  from  that  of  the  other,  the  howjmo<;.  We 
embrace  Mr.  Mudge’s  emendation  the  more  readily,  becaufe  the  defcription,  given  of  the  Man 
of  Exercife  in  the  word  eppupevov,  is  well  oppofed  to  the  defcription  of  the  Man  of  Learning, 
given  us  by  Plato  prefently  afterwards. — >S. 

3  One  of  the  mod  ftriking  features  in  the  charadter  of  Socrates  was  the  ironical  manner  which 
he  ufed  in  converting  with  thefophifts,  complimenting  them  on  their  pretended  wifdom,  and  dif- 
fembling  his  own  real  knowledge.  For  before  them  he  affedted  ignorance  even  in  thole  fubjedts, 
which  he  had  ftudied  the  moft  and  knew  the  beft  of  any  man;  and  was  always  afking  them 
queftions  on  thofe  very  points,  feemingly  for  the  fake  of  information.  By  this  conduit  he  en¬ 
gaged  them  to  expofe  their  own  ignorance,  and  by  that  means  undeceived  their  followers  and  ad¬ 
mirers,  who  by  them  were  milled  and  had  their  minds  corrupted.  But  the  fentence  now  before 
us,  where  Socrates  is  fpeaking,  not  to  the  Man  of  Learning  himfelf,  but  of  him  to  his  own  friends 
and  difciples,  we  prefume,  cannot  be  ironical  :  it  is  one  of  thofe  many  paflages  in  Plato,  where 
appears  another,  equally  ftrong,  but  more  amiable  feature,  in  the  character  of  that  wife  and  good 
man  ;  his  unaftiiming  modefty,  and  truly  polite  regard  to  others,  according  to  their  rank  or 
merit. — S. 

4  In  the  original  here  is  a  tranfition  from  the  narrative  or  hiftorical  ftyle  to  the  dramatic  or 
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faid  I,  capable  of  giving  me  a  better  anfwer  than  that  man,  I  repeat  the 
fame  queftion  to  you,  Whether  you  think  it  honourable,  or  not,  to  philolo- 
phize  ?— About  the  time  we  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  our  converfation  the 
two  youths,  overhearing  what  we  faid,  became  filent  ;  and  breaking  off 
the  difpute  between  themfelves,  gave  their  attention  to  us.  Now,  what 
were  the  fentiments  of  their  profeffed  friends  and  admirers  on  this  occafion 
I  know  not ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  was  ftruck  with  admiration  at  the 
fcene  ;  as  I  always  am,  when  I  fee  fuch  a  difpofition  in  the  young  and 
handfome.  One  of  them,  however,  the  perfon  to  whom  I  had  propofed 
my  queftion  laft,  feemed  to  me  no  lefs  charmed  with  it  than  myfelf:  not 
but  that  he  anfwered  with  a  free  and  open  air,  as  if  ambitious  only  of 
having  the  preference  and  the  praife  given  to  his  own  ffudies. — 1  Should  I 
ever,  Socrates,  faid  he,  come  to  think  meanly  of  philofophy,  I  fhould  no 
longer  deem  myfelf  a  human  being  ;  as  I  deem  not  any  perfon,  who  enter¬ 
tains  fuch  a  fentiment  worthy  of  that  character  ; — hinting  at  his  Rival,  and 
raifmg  his  voice,  that  he  might  be  heard  by  the  youths,  of  whofe  efteem 
both  of  them  were  emulous. — You  then,  faid  I,  think  highly  of  philofophy. 

- — Mod  highly,  replied  he. — But  what  ?  faid  I  :  do  you  fuppofe  it  poftible 
for  a  man  to  know  the  true  dignity  of  any  thing,  to  know  whether  it  be 
bale  or  honourable,  unlefs  he  firft  knows  what  the  nature  of  that  thing  is  ?— 

that  of  dialogue.  But  as  we  ufe  no  fuch  figure  or  mode  of  fpeech  in  our  language,  the  tranflator 
has  inferted  the  word?,  “  faid  I,”  to  make  his  fentence  good  Englifh. — S. 

1  Thofe,  called  fophifts,  were  not  only  proud  of  this  very  title,  which  fignifies  men  who  knew 
things  wife,  that  is,  things  above  the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar,  but  they  alfo  affedled  to  be  thought 
and  called  aotpoi,  wife  men.  The  Pythagoreans,  after  their  mafter,  only  affirmed  the  title  of 
philofophers,  lovers  of  wifdom,  or  ftudents  in  it.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  this  Dialogue,  philo- 
fophizing  means,  applying  the  mind  to  the  ftudy  of  wifdom.  We  are  told  by  Laertius,  that 
Democritus  admired  Pythagoras,  and  emulated  the  Pythagoreans.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  he 
was  no  follower  of  their  dodirines,  or  way  of  teaching;  it  muft  be  meant  therefore  of  their 
manners,  their  modefty,  and  their  other  virtues.  We  find  our  Man  of  Learning  here  profeffing 
nothing  more  than  a  high  efteem  for  philofophy.  The  fentiment,  here  attributed  to  him,  is  the 
very  fame  wdth  that  of  Democritus,  in  Stobaeus,  Serm.  I.  ’AvOpwxci;  ap/aodicv,  -^uxw  paMov  n 
ruy.ocTc?  Trouiadai  hnyov.  “  It  is  a  thing  befitting  human  beings,  to  make  more  account  of  the  foul, 
than  of  the  body.  For  the  foul,  improved  in  the  higheft  degree,  reftifies  what  is  amifs  in  its 
tabernacle,”  meaning  the  body  ;  “  whereas  ftrencth  of  this,  without  the  exercife  of  reafon,  betters 
not  a  whit  the  condition  of  the  foul.”  'i'vx'A  //ev  yap  TeMuram  vvwtoi  y.ox^'Ap‘av  cgQoi'  (ru'/ivto ?  yap  ivnvs 
&A£u  yoyiau-ou  if'VXW  0U^(V  71  oc^eiva  nSnai. — S. 

I  do 
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1  do  not,  anfwered  he. — Know  you  then,  faid  I,  what  it  is  to  philofo- 
phize  ? — Perfe&ly  well,  faid  he. — What  is  it  then  ?  faid  I. — What  other 
thing,  anfwered  he,  than  that  defcribed  by  Solon  1  in  thefe  verfes, 

To  various  knowledge,  I  had  gain’d  before, 

I  add  each  year  variety  of  more  ; 

And  thus  old  age  increafes  ftill  my  ftore. 

Agreeably  to  this  is  my  opinion,  faid  he,  that  the  man,  who  would  philofo- 
phize,  ought  to  be  always,  in  his  old  age  as  well  as  in  his  youth,  ftill  adding 
to  his  flock  of  knowledge  by  fome  new  acquifition  ;  making  ufe  of  life  to 
learn  as  many  things  as  poffible. — Now  this  account  of  his  2  feemed  to  me, 

at 

1  Tj igao-Hu  S’,  «ie(  ttoWx  SiS'c zixxofjt.svo;.  In  thefe  words  is  this  celebrated  verfe  of  Solon’s  cited  here 
by  Plato.  And  we  have  given  a  paraphrafe  of  it  according  to  this  reading,  and  anfwering  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  is  introduced.  A  more  literal  tranflation  would  be  this  :  “  Old  as  I  grow, 

I  ftill  learn  many  things.”  But  the  verfe,  as  cited  by  other  antient  writers,  is  this, 

Ais i  yngaanu,  rrrohXa  paSri cto^ejoj. 
to  be  tranflated  thus  : 

Older  and  older  every  day  I  grow. 

Yet  have  to  learn  much  more  than  yet  I  know. 

Or,  if  the  word  /j.x9naopiivo;,  in  the  future  tenfe,  has  here  the  force  of  a  verb  defiderative  or  medita¬ 
tive,  and  fignifies  refolved,  or  ready,  or  about  to  learn,  it  may  then  be  thus  tranflated  : 

I  ftill  grow  older  ;  yet  I  ftill  afpire 

In  many  things  more  knowledge  to  acquire. 

The  verfe,  we  fee,  whichever  be  the  true  reading,  and  whichever  the  precife  fenfe  of  it,  is 
evidently  in  praife  of  polymathy ;  and  confequently  is  agreeable  to  the  mind  and  tafte  of  our 
Man  of  Learning:  but  the  meaning  of  it,  laft  given,  feems  to  be  fo  the  moft  ;  the  fecond  has 
indeed  a  greater  appearance  of  modefty  ;  and  the  firft  perhaps  favours  too  much  of  vanity  and 
oftentation. — S. 

2  For  indeed  at  firft  fight  it  looks  very  like  to  that,  which  Socrates  in  Xenophon  gives  of  himfelf 
and  his  own  ftudies,  where  he  fays  ;  otou  rrtp  iuvtevxi  r«  Xey op.svxn^aprw,  ou  ww7tote  JAma-ov  xxt 
^mav  xai  fxavBavcov  o  ri  ehi/xp.r>v  ayadov.  Xen.  in  Soc.  Apolog.  “  Ever  fi nee  I  began  to  underftand 
the  fubjefts  of  difeourfe,  I  have  never  ceafed  inquiring  into  and  learning  every  good  thing  I  was 
able.”  But  on  nearer  infpeftion,  the  fame  difference  will  be  found  between  them,  that  appears 
in  this  Dialogue  between  philofophy,  as  defcribed  at  firit  by  the  Man  of  Learning,  and  that  which 
at  the  conclufion  proves  to  be  genuine  philofophy,  that  knowledge  which  is  eminently  good  and 

ufeful 
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at  firft  appearance,  to  have  fome  weight  in  it  :  but  after  reviewing  it  a 
little  within  myfelf,  I  aiked  him,  whether  philofophy  in  his  judgment  con¬ 
fined  in  multiplicity  of  knowledge. — That,  replied  he,  is  entirely  my  opinion. 
—And  is  it  your  opinion  too,  faid  I,  that  philofophy  is  only  a  becoming 
and  an  honourable  ftudy  ?  or  do  you  deem  it  alfo  good  and  beneficial  ?- — 
Good  and  beneficial,  replied  he,  in  the  higheft  degree. — Does  this  appear 
to  you  the  peculiar  property  of  philofophy  ?  or  think  you  that  other  ftudies 
partake  of  the  fame  advantage  ?  For  inftance,  love  of  the  gymnic  exercifes, 
do  you  deem  it  not  only  honourable  and  becoming  a  man,  but  good  for  him 
alfo?  or  think  you  otherwife  ?— To  this  queftion,  he  facetioufly  replied,  I 
have  two  anfwers  to  give.  To  this  man  here  I  would  fi  y,  It  is  neither  : 
but  to  you,  Socrates,  I  acknowledge  it  to  be  both,  to  be  good  for  a  man, 
as  well  as  becoming  him. — Then  I  aiked  him,  whether  in  thefe  exercifes 
he  thought  the  undergoing  much  toil  to  be  the  fame  thing  with  love  cf 
exercife. — By  all  means,  faid  he  ;  juft  as  in  philol'ophizing,  I  take  1  the 
acquifition  of  much  knowledge  to  be  the  fame  thing  with  philofophy.— 
Do  you  think  then,  faid  I,  that  the  lovers  of  thofe  exercifes  have  any  other 
view  than  to  acquire  a  good  habit  of  body  r — No  other,  replied  he. — Is  a 
good  habit  of  body  then,  faid  I,  acquired  by  ufing  much  exercife,  and  under- 

ufeful  to  man,  that  which  our  elegant  philofophic  poet  terms,  the  only  fcience  of  mankind. — One 
cannot  but  wonder,  that  Wower,  in  his  treatife  de  Polvmathia,  c.  ii.  §  7.  could  fo  much  mifiake 
Plato’s  meaning,  as  to  cite  him  aflerting  in  this  very  Dialogue  that  philofophy  is  polymathy. 
We  cannot  fuppofe  Wower  to  have  meant,  that  fuch  an  account  of  philofophy  was  given  us 
fomewhere  in  this  Dialogue,  that  is,  by  the  Man  of  Learning  :  for  to  confirm  what  he  tell  us  as 
the  opinion  of  Plato  himfelf,  he  immediately  adds  the  following  quotation,  as  out  of  Plato’s  Re¬ 
public,  t-v/s  7ro?.u(ji.a8cs  xai  (piKotrotpov  rauTov.  Unhappily  for  his  argument,  the  word  in  this  laft 
paflage  is  not  7 roKuytaQsc,  but  <pn.o  pate;,  and  means  a  love  of  that  knowledge  which  by  nature  is  fami¬ 
liar  to  the  mind  of  man  ;  which  is  indeed  the  fame  thing  with  the  love  of  wifdom,  or  philofophy. 
It  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  that  Wower  fhould  elevate  above  meafure  the  charms  of  his  own 
miftrefs ;  for  fuch  fentiments  infeparably  attend  the  paffion  of  love  :  but  to  imagine  that  every  other 
man  muft  fee  her  in  the  fame  light,  can  proceed  only  from  being  in  love  to  a  degree  of  madnefs. 
Befides;  men,  who  afpire  to  the  fame  of  vaft  erudition,  are  apt  to  read  in  too  hafiy  and  curfory 
a  manner. — S. 

1  1m  Trohvy.xCeiav. — Agreeably  to  this,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  citing  a  pafifage  out  of  Demo¬ 
critus,  where  this  philofopher  boafls  of  his  much  travelling  through  various  countries,  of  the 
accurate  refearches  which  he  made  in  them  all,  ol  his  long  abode  in  Egypt,  and  of  his  fkill  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  all  men  every  where  in  geometrical  demon  ftrations,  obferves,  that  the  philofopher 
*vVrote  thus,  tvi  tv  nobv/AxCia  cn lymicycvcs,  u  glorying  in  his  polymathy,”  Stromat.  1.  i. — SP 
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going  much  toil  and  labour  in  it? — Certainly,  faid  he:  for  how  fhould  a 
man,  who  labours  little,  or  ufes  little  exercife,  acquire  a  good  habit  of  body. 
— Here  I  thought  it  mod:  advifable  to  call  in  to  my  affiftatice  our  cham¬ 
pion  for  the  gymnaftic  art,  on  account  of  his  experience.  I  therefore 
laid  to  him,  How  can  you  fit  filent,  my  friend,  and  hear  this  man 
talk  fo  ftrangely  ?  Are  you  of  opinion  too,  that  a  good  habit  of  body 
is  acquired  through  great  toil,  labour,  and  exercife,  and  not  rather  by 
means  of  fuch  as  are  moderate  ? — For  my  part,  Socrates,  faid  he,  I  was 
thinking  that  I  had  an  evident  proof  before  my  eyes,  at  this  very  time,  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  that  well-known  faying,  that  moderate  labour  is  bell 
for  the  body. — How  fo  ?  faid  I. — Do  I  not  fee  1  him  there,  faid  he,  in  want 
of  lleep  and  good  nourifhment,  2  fcarce  able  to  turn  his  head,  and  worn  away 
to  a  fhadow  with  much  ftudy  and  hard  labour  of  the  brain  ? — At  this  farcafm, 
the  youths,  who  heard  him,  were  pleafed,  and  could  not  refrain  from  laugh¬ 
ing;  a  circumftance  which  put  our  great  ftudent  a  little  out  of  counte¬ 
nance. — I  then  faid  to  him,  Well  ;  do  you  now  agree  with  us,  that  a  good 
habit  of  body  is  procured  neither  by  much  nor  by  little  labour,  but  by  that 
only  which  is  moderate  ?  or  will  you  difpute  the  point  with  us,  one  again fi: 
two  ? — A  gain  ft  him,  replied  he,  I  would  enter  the  lifts  with  much  plealure, 
well  allured  that  I  fhould  be  able  tofupport  my  fide  of  the  argument,  3  even 
though  it  were  worfe  and  weaker  than  it  is  :  for  in  fuch  combats,  he  is  a 
mere  nothing.  But  againft  you,  Socrates,  I  would  not  choofe  to  contend  for 

1  This  defeription  of  our  Man  of  Learning,  in  his  perfon  and  appearance,  agrees  exactly  with  the 
defeription  given  of  Democritus  by  Hippocrates,  in  that  epiflle  of  his  cited  before; — that  he 
was  uxgixjtus  ncauKcu  \inro<ra.cKos,  “  extremely  pale  in  his  vifage  and  wafted  in  his  flefh  — that  he 
found  him  with  a  book,”  £i?ak>v  ith  t civ  yovxrotv,  “  which  lay  [open]  on  his  knees;”  srzox  fo 
Tiva  a/x<poiv  toiv  pizpoiv  aura  sraftfifftoiTo,  “  and  that  other  books  lay  by  him,  fome  on  each  fide  — . 
cte  ,KEv  cryyrovw?  zycaipsv  cyntiptevoi,  that  “  by  turns  he  wrote,  poring  over  his  writing  with  earned 
attention  ote  Jeh^s/aei,  ita^TioKu — ev  zaurw  “  and  by  turns  refted,  pondering  very  much 

within  himfelf.” — S. 

1  This  muft  ever  be  the  cafe  of  fuch  a  man  as  Democritus,  who  was  always  poring  on  his 
books,  his  experiments,  and  his  difleftions.  From  hence  it  was,  and  from  extreme  attention  to 
his  ftudies,  that  he  did  not  at  firft,  as  Laertius  relates,  know  his  own  father,  when  he  came  to 
vifit  him. — S. 

3  Thefe  athletic  gentlemen  were  remarkable  for  their  flownefs,  heavinefs,  and  want  of  adroit- 
nefs,  in  all  exercifes  of  the  mind.  See  the  third  book  of  the  Republic.  S. 
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any  kind  of  paradox  :  and  therefore  I  admit,  that  'not  violent  but  moderate 
exercife  procures  men  a  good  habit  of  body. — And  how  is  it  with  refpedfc 
to  food  ?  faid  I.  Is  it  much  or  moderate,  which  contributes  to  the  fame 
end  ? — 3  With  refbedt  to  food  alfo  he  acknowledged  moderation  to  be 
bed:.  And  thus  I  led  him  on  through  all  other  things  which  had  relation 
to  the  body  ;  urging  him  to  own,  that  it  was  bed:  to  be  moderate  in  the  ufe 
of  them  all,  and  neither  to  exceed,  nor  to  be  deficient  :  and  all  this  he  granted 
me. — Well;  and  how  is  it  with  refpedt  to  the  foul  ?  faid  I.  Is  this  bene¬ 
fited  mod  by  a  moderate  or  by  an  immoderate  quantity  of  thofe  things 
which  it  receives  ? — By  a  moderate  quantity,  faid  he. — Is  not  learning  one 
of  the  things  adminiftered  to  the  foul  ? — It  was  admitted. — Mod  beneficial 
therefore  to  the  foul  is  moderate  learning,  and  not  an  immenfe  heap. — He 
granted  it. — Who  now  is  the  proper  perfon  for  us  to  advife  with  concerning 
the  body  ;  would  we  know,  what  kinds  and  degrees  of  exercife  are  moderate, 
and  what  is  a  moderate  quantity  of  food  ?  We  mud  all  three  of  us  agree, 
that  it  is  either  a  phyfician  or  3  a  mader  of  exercife.  And  concerning  corn, 

what 


3  We  underfland  the  following  paffage  of  Xenophon,  as  having  a  view  to  the  vehement  lovers 
of  bodily  exercife,  a  character  common  amongfl  the  young  men  of  that  age  :  to  pet  ow  u7T£f£«-0»omz 
u.TEfTrcvEJ!/  xTrsooKt/xx^c  (fc.  ZaxgxTtc,)  TO  hoax  tihoo;  Y)  iPvx*  &XSTai>  txi/tx  htxi/vs  ekttbveiv  eoo>upx&. 
Memorab.  1  i.  c.  ii.  §  4.—  S. 

2  In  the  Greek,  Kai  t a  (mix  a poXoyet.  In  this  fentenre  the  word  o^oiui,  or  wtraurw?,  or  other 

word  of  like  import,  feems  wanting,  and  mult  be  underftood.  But  we  fufpedl  that,  inttead  of 
r*  we  fhould  read  t*  ^ r  ix.  This  eonceffion  of  the  Man  of  Learning  thus  agrees  exaftly, 

and  in  the  fame  terms,  with  his  two  fubfequent  conceffions  on  the  fame  point.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever.  given  fitch  a  turn  to  our  tranfl  ation  of  this  fentence,  as  to  adapt  it  to  either  way  of  leading 
it.— See  a  paffage,  parallel  to  this,  in  Ariftotle’s  Nicomach.  Ethics.  1.  n.  0.  11.— S. 

3  UxiSorpiGw.  This  properly  fignifies  the  matter,  appointed  to  teach  the  youth  their  exercifes, 

and  direft  every  motion  to  be  ufed  in  them.  But  Plato  here,  and  in  other  places,  ufes  the  word 
to  fitmify  a  perfon  whofe  knowledge  was  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  of  the  or  gymnaftic 

phyfician  ;  to  know  the  power  of  each  particular  exercife  in  the  cure  of  each  particular  ditca  ,  an 
how  much  of  it  was  to  be  ufed  in  each  particular  cafe;  a  fcience,  which  has  for  many  ages  been 
too  much  neglefted.  Perhaps,  from  the  time  of  Herodicus,  (who  as  Plato  tells  us  m  his  3d  book 
de  Republica,  oraiooTfiGij  uv  yu/xi/xaTucvv  tar  pirn,)  for  a  few  ages,  the  offices  of  ttcu  orp&n; 
•yuuiuaffTr.s  belonged  to  men  verted  in  the  fame  kinds  of  knowledge ;  though  in  process  o  time  t  icy 
came  to  be  very  different,  and  were  affigned  to  men  of  very  different  abilities.  It  is  certain,  t  at 
i„  the  time  of  Galen,  the  “  the  mader  of  the  exercifes,”  was  fubordrnate  to  the 

■i  iiie  phyfician”  who  preferibed  the  proper  exercife ;  and  that  he  was  under  lin  ne 
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what  is  a  moderate  and  due  quantity  for  fowing,  we  mud;  agree,  that  the 
hitfbandman  is  the  fittefl  perfon  to  be  confulted.  But  concerning  the  foul, 
and  the  difcipline  or  learning  to  be  there  Town  and  planted,  of  whom  ought 
we  to  inquire,  what  meafure  and  what  (hare  is  to  be  accounted  moderate  ? — • 
We  were  here  all  of  us  at  a  ftand.  Upon  which,  in  a  jocular  way,  I  faid» 
Since  we  are  at  a  lofs,  ourfelves,  what  to  anfwer,  will  you  confent  to  afk 
the  opinion  of  thefe  youths  here  on  the  point  in  quefiion  ?  But  perhaps  we 
are  above  that ;  1  like  the  wooers  of  Penelope,  of  whom  Homer  fays,  that 

they 

alteration  in  the  practice  was  very  natural  :  for  when  any  art  is  confiderably  improved,  and  the 
principles  of  it  come  to  be  eflabliflied  on  fcience,  the  inferior  branches  of  it,  thofe  which  require 
manual  operations,  or  any  labour  of  the  body,  of'Courfe  devolve  to  inferior  perfons. — What  con¬ 
firms  our  fuppofition  is,  that  iEfchines  the  Socratic,  Plato’s  fellow-difciple,  in  his  Dialogue  ntpi 
apt  ms,  1 1  Momtov,  attributes  to  the  7nxiSoTpiGai  knowledge  and  judgment  in  the  conftitution  and 
habit  of  men’s  bodies.  The  fame  writer,  in  his  Dialogue  named  Axiochus,  mentions  the  i zaito- 
•zpiGou  and  yy/zi/aarai  together,  as  perfons  equal  in  authority  over  the  youth  committed  to  their  care 
and  teaching.  Neither  Mercurialis  nor  Peter  Faber  cite  thefe  lad-mentioned  Dialogues  :  they 
feem  indeed  t©  have  overlooked  them,  as  being  in  their  days  numbered  amongft  the  fuppofititious 
Dialogues  of  Plato  ;  for  otherwife  they  would  not  fo  hadily  have  concluded,  nor  fo  rafhly  have 
afferted,  that  by  waiforpGn;  Plato  means  yu/j.vxa-rng.  See  the  former  of  thefe  writers  in  his  trealife 
de  Arte  Gymnadica,  lib.  i.  c.  xii.  and  the  latter,  in  Agonidicon,  lib.  ii.  c.  vi.  — In  the  next  age 
after  that  of  Plato,  very  little  alteration  feems  to  have  been  made.  For  Aridotle,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  4th  book  of  his  Politics,  having  mentioned  this  kind  of  general  knowledge,  the 
knowing  what  fort  of  exercife  is  agreeable  to  each  particular  habit  of  body,  attributes  this  know¬ 
ledge  to  the  TraiiloT^ifvif,  as  well  as  to  the  yv^vacr tmj,  which  lad  word  vve  beg  leave  to  read  in  that 
p adage,  inftead  of  yufivacTiKo^  ;  for  we  know  of  no  mailer  or  teacher  of  the  exercifet,  oi  an^  fubor- 
dinate  officer  or  minider  in  the  teach  ins;  them,  who  was  ever  called  by  the  name  ot  yu/j.vatrT:xo;. 
The  corruption  of  the  text  of  Arillotle  in  this  padage  arofe  perhaps  from  comparing  it  with 
another  paffage  in  the  fame  w'ork,  at  the  end  of  the  3d  chapter  of  the  8th  book,  where  the  arts 
yu/jLvcur tih*  xanraifoTpiGiw  are  mentioned  together;  and  where  (by  the  way)  the  exaft didinddion 
is  made  between  them,  as  they  were  pradlifed  at  that  time ;  and  the  latter,  the  art  of  the  vai^orpiGr;, 
is  diown  to  be  mdrumental  to  the  former,  the  art  of  the  yv^vea rm,  though  knowledge  of  the 
fame  kind  dill  belonged  to  both. — S. 

1  Socrates  fpeaks  here  jocofely,  as  if  he  thought  the  Man  of  Learning  might  poffiblv  be 
affronted,  and  piqued  in  point  of  honour,  if  the  quedion  were  referred  to  the  two  youths,  perfons 
who  feemed  fo  much  lefs  able  to  anfwer  it:  in  like  manner  as  the  wooers  of  Penelope  pretended, 
that  the  offer  of  the  feeming  beggar  to  try  his  drength  with  them  was  an  affront  to  their  fuperior 
rank.  Monf.  Dacier,  in  his  note  on  this  paffage,  feems  to  infinuate,  that  Plato  has  given  a  turn 
to  the  paffage  in  Homer  here  alluded  to,  different  from  the  intention  of  the  poet.  For  he  fays  that 
Penelope’s  wooers  openly  avowed  their  fear  of  the  fuperior  drength  of  the  concealed  Ulyffes,  and 
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they  difdained  to  duffer  any  to  draw  the  bow  belide  themfelves. —  *  When 
they  now  Teemed  to  be  giving  up  the  argument,  in  defpair  of  coming  to  a 
conclufion  ;  I  bethought  myfelf  how  to  put  the  inquiry  on  another  footing. 
And  accordingly  I  propofed  this  queffion,  What  forts  of  learning,  to  the 
be  ft  of  our  conjecture,  does  it  become  a  philofopher  to  acquire  principally  ? 

fince 

their  apprehenfions  of  his  doing  that  to  which  they  found  themfelves  unequal.  But  this  criticifni 
of  his  fhows  that  he  entered  not  thoroughly  into  the  fenfe  either  of  Plato  or  of  Homer  in  this 
place  :  for,  in  the  lines  to  which  he  refers  us,  Homer  fays,  that  when  Ulyffes  had  offered  to  try  his 
ftrength  in  drawing  the  bow,  they  (his  rivals)  were  beyond  meafure  offended,  and  overflowed  with 
indignation  and  refentment ;  being  afraid  left  Ulyffes  fhould  fucceed  in  the  attempt,  if  they 
permitted  it;  that  is,  they  were  at  the  fame  time  fecretly  afraid  of  his  fuccefs :  for  we  are  to 
obferve,  that  Homer  writes  this  as  infpired  by  the  Mufe,  who  was  fuppofed  not  only  cognifant  of 
all  the  paft  actions  and  fpeeches  of  thofe  who  were  the  fubjedts  of  his  poem,  but  alfo  privy  to  the 
fecret  motives  of  the  adtors,  and  to  the  minds  of  the  fpcakers.  But  the  avowed  motives  of  Antinous 
and  Eurymachus,  in  rejedting  the  offer  made  by  Ulyffes,  were  indignation  at  his  prefumption,  and 
a  fenfe  of  honour,  not  fufferins:  them  to  enter  the  lifts  with  an  antagonift  deemed  fo  much  their 
inferior.  In  refufing  therefore  to  admit  of  his  propofal,  they  pleaded,  not  the  danger  they  were 
in  of  his  prevailing,  but  the  fhame  that  would  arife  to  them  in  cafe  he-  fhould  happen  to  prevail. 
Thus,  under  the  pretence  of  the  fuperiority  of  their  rank  to  his,  they  concealed  the  fenfe  they  had 
of  their  own  deficience,  and  their  opinion  of  his  real  fuperior  excellence.  Affected  haughtinefs  and 
eontemptuoufnefs  is  the  ufual  mafk  of  confcious  meannefs.  In  this  light  Plato  faw  the  behaviour 
of  Antinous  and  his  affuming  companions,  deferibed  in  the  twenty-firft  book  of  the  Odyffey  ;  and 
in  that  {lily  jocofe  manner,  which  he  every  where  attributes  to  Socrates,  he  infinuates  that  his  Man 
of  Learning  on  the  prefen  t  occafion  might  naturally  have  his  mind  poffeffed  with  the  fame  fen  timents. 
When  Socrates  propofed  a  reference  to  the  two  youths,  it  fhould  feem,  from  what  he  immediately 
adds,  that  a  fmile  of  difdain  appeared  in  the  countenance  of  the  profeffed  philofopher.  But  the 
likening  Ins  cafe  to  that  of  Penelope’s  fuitors  contains  a  hint  that  he  was  under  fecret  appre¬ 
henfions  of  having  his  ignorance  expofed.  The  proper  anfwer  to  the  queffion  of  Socrates  he  knew 
was  obvious  ;  but  his  very  profeffion  of  philofophy  would  not  admit  him  to  fpeak  it  openly  himfelf : 
he  was  confcious  of  not  poffeffing  any  Inch  fcience  as  that  of  mind,  and  of  not  having  ftudied  any 
fuch  art  as  that  of  medicine  for  the  foul.  Therefore,  though  Socrates  at  the  end  of  their  convcr- 
fation  drives  him  to  fhame,  and  expofes  his  ignorance  in  the  nature  and  ends  of  philofophy,  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  this  ignorance  as  long  as  he  could,  and  was  unwilling  to  have  the  anfwer 
given  by  any.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  fuggefted  to  our  thoughts  by  Plato,  that  nothing  more  than 
common  fenfe  and  a  Candid  mind,  chiefly  to  be  found  in  youths  of  good  difpofitions,  was  requifite 
to  make  that  anfwer;  and  that  fair  reafoning,  joined  to  thefe,  was  fufficient  to  lead  a  man  to  true 
philofophy.' — S. 

1  This  knot,  or  rather  break,  in  the  thread  of  the  argument,  forewarns  us  of  new  matter  to  be  now 
brought  upon  the  carpet.  But  there  is,  befides,  a  peculiar  reafon  for  the  paufc  in  this  place ;  and 
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fince  we  have  already  found,  that  it  is  not  all  forts,  nor  even  many. _ To  this 

my  learned  companion  anfwered,  That  the  fineft  forts  of  learning  and  the 
mold  becoming  to  the  philofophic  charader,  were  thofc  which  give  a  man  the 
higheft  reputation  as  a  philofopher  :  and  this  reputation,  faid  he,  that  man 
would  gain,  who  fhould  appear  converfant  1  in  all  the  arts  and  fciences,  at  lead 
in  as  many  as  poffible,  efpecially  in  thofe  which  are  held  in  efteem  the  mold, 
and  are  the  mofd  deferving  of  it; — the  man,  who  having  fdudied  thefe  arts» 
as  far  as  is  requifite  to  a  liberal  education,  hath  acquired  fo  much  knowledge 
in  them,  as  depends  on  tafde  and  judgment,  not  on  the  mechanical  exercife 
cf  any,  or  on  the  labour  of  the  hands.— Do  you  mean  in  the  fame  wav,  faid 
I,  as  it  is  in  building?  For  in  that  affair,  if  you  have  occalion  for  artificers 
and  artists,  a  bricklayer  or  a  carpenter  you  may  hire  for  five  or  fix  minas  a , 

therefore  it  has  here  a  peculiar  beauty.  It  feems  to  be  contrived. on  purpofe  to  give  every  reader 
an  opportunity  of  confulting  his  own  mind,  and  of  finding  there  the  proper  anfwer  to  the  lad 
queffion  put  by  Socrates  :  it  prepares  him,  therefore,  for  what  is  to  follow,  where  he  will  fee  his 
inward  conjefture  explicitly  confirmed,  and  the  conceptions  of  his  own  mind  from  the  precedent 
part  of  the  argument  produced  to  light,  in  a  plain  and  full  defcription  of  what  is  juftly  to  be  called 
the  fiudy  of  wifdom  or  philofophy. — S. 

1  Dr.  Forfier  very  juftly  obferves  that  the  character  which  the  Man  of  Learning  here  gives  of  a 

philofopher  exa£lly  agrees  with  the  charafler  of  Democritus  himfelf,  as  given  us  by  Diogenes 
Laertius;  that,  befides  his  being  a  great  natufalift  and  moralift,  befides  his  being  verfed  in 
mathematical  learning,  and  in  all  the  popular  erudition,  he  had  a  thorough  experience  in  the  arts, 
Kspi  -nyjim  Tiaxav  ciyt  1/  c^Trsifiav.  If  the  right  reading -of  ibis  fentence  in  Laertius  be,  as  we  fufpeft, 
TratTz-j  or  vraauv,  inftead  of  Trcccrav,  the  agreement  with  the  words  of  Plato  in  this  place  is  (till  more 
exa£t.  However,  though  Laertius  in  this  paffage  plainly  ufes  the  word  'n  the  philofophical 

and  proper  fenfe,  to  fignify  arts  as  diftinft  from  fciences;  yet  Plato,  in  the  paffage  to  which  this 
annotation  belongs,  feems  to  include  in  the  word  all  the  particular  fciences :  and  if  it  be  fo, 

then  the  whole  account  w'hich  Laertius  gives  of  the  knowledge  of  Democritus,  anfwers  in  every 
part  to  the  philofophic  charafter,  as  here  drawn  by  our  Man  of  Learning.  It  is  certain,  that  every 
particular  faience  has  fome  art  immediately  derived  from  it,  and  particularly  dependent  on  it.  In 
mathematics,  the  art  of  numbering  and  computing  depends  on  the  fcience  of  arithmetic ;  the  art 
of  meafuring  on  the  fcience  of  geometry;  the  art  of  mufic  on  the  fcience  of  the  fame  name  ;  and 
the  art  of  calculating  eclipfes,  &c.  on  the  fcience  of  affronomy.  In  the  arts  and  fciences  of  higher 
order  it  is  the  fame  :  the  art  of  government  thus  immediately  depends  on  the  fcience  of  mankind  ; 
the  art  of  leading  a  good  and  happy  life,  on  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves;  and  the  art  of  reafoning, 
on  the  fcience  of  mind.  We  the  rather  produce  thefe  latter  inftances,  for  that  they  have  a  near 
relation  to,  and  ferve  to  ill  uftratc,  the  lad  part  of  this  Dialogue. — S. 

2  Lefs  than  twenty  pounds  of  our  money.  For  the  attic  pvz  was  equal  to  3!.  4s.  yd* 
Englifh. — S. 
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but  an  architeft  will  coft  you  above  ten  tlioufand  drachmas  %  fo  few  of  thefe 
are  to  be  found  in  all  Greece.  Do  you  mean  to  diftinguifli  in  feme  fuch 
way  as  this  ?— He  admitted  fuch  to  be  his  meaning.— On  this,  I  a  Iked  him, 
if  it  was  not  impoffible  for  one  man  to  be  a  perfect  mailer  of  any  two  arts, 
much  more  to  attain  a  mafterihip  in  any  confiderable  number,  efpecially  of 
fuch  as  are  great  and  excellent. — Do  not  imagine,  Socrates,  faid  he,  that  I 
mean,  it  is  requifite  for  a  philofopher  to  have  fo  thorough  a  knowledge  of  any 
art,  as  the  man  who  makes  it  his  profeffion  ;  but  to  be  able,  as  becomes  a 
gentleman  of  a  liberal  education,  to  underhand  what  the  artift  fays,  when 
he  is  fpeaking  of  his  work,  better  than  any  of  the  byhanders  ;  and  to  in- 
terpofe  judicioufly  his  own  advice  about  the  workmanihip  :  fo  as  always  to 
appear,  in  every  converfatiou  relating  to  the  arts,  and  in  criticif  ng  on  every 
performance  of  the  artihs,  to  have  a  finer  tahe,  and  more  knowledge,  than 
any  other  perfon  prefent. — Then  I,  for  I  was  not  yet  quite  certain  what  he 
meant,  faid  to  him  thus  ;  Do  I  conceive  rightly,  what  kind  of  man  you  call 
a  philofopher?  You  feem  to  me  to  have  deferibed  fuch  a  man,  as  the 
2  general  combatants  are  in  the  Olympic  games,  compared  with  the  racers 1 2  3  or 

1  Equal  to  322I.  j8s.  4d.  The  fj,vz  was  worth  :oo  fyaxy-a  1.  Plato  therefore,  in  this  place, 
might  have  faid  one  hundred  minas  inftead  of  ten  thoufand  drachmas  :  but  he  chofe  to  exprefs 
the  fum  according  to  its  value  in  the  fmaller  coin,  to  give  it  at  firft  fight  the  greater  appearance : 
as  the  French  choofe  to  compute  by  livres  rather  than  by  pounds  fterling. — Architedl  feems  here 
to  mean  no  other  artift  than  the  mafter-builder. — S. 

2  The  particular  combatants  in  thefe  games  were  fuch  as  had  devoted  themfelves  wholly  to 
one  particular  fort  of  exercife,  and  therefore  had  attained  to  excel  in  it  beyond  all  other  men. 
The  general  combatants  were  fuch  as  had  divided  their  studies,  and  had  been  exercifed  in  them  all, 
and  confequently  could  not  be  fuppofed  equal  in  any  one  to  thofe  who  had  made  it  their  peculiar 
ftudy.  They  engaged  in  all  the  combats  at  thefe  games,  but  contended  only  with  fuch  as  them¬ 
felves.  They  were  called  7r£VTafixo;,  the  term  here  ufed  by  Plato,  Combatants  in  the  five  Exercifes, 
becaufe  the  fixth,  that  is,  boxing,  or  fighting  with  fills,  was  not  introduced  till  the  23d  Olympic, 
having  been  thought  till  then  too  mean  and  ignoble.  And  after  it  was  introduced,  the  general 
combatants  ftill  retained  the  name  of  7mT«0\oi.  All  the  learning  on  this  fubjefft  has  been  col- 
le£led  by  Peter  Faber  in  his  Agoniftica.  But  an  Englifh  reader,  curious  to  be  further  informed, 
may  find  full  fatisfadlion  in  an  excellent  difiertation,  written  by  Mr.  Weft. 

3  By  an  unaccountable  error,  all  the  editions  of  Piato  read  here  But  according  to  a 

moft  certain  emendation  of  Mr.  Le  Clerc’s,  with  which  Dr.  Forfter  is  highly  pleafed,  we  ought 
to  read  naXaunz^.  WTich  reading  we  have  not  fcrupled  to  follow  in  our  tranflation  j  as  Dicier 
has  had  the  judgment  to  do  in  hjs. — S. 
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the  wreftlers.  For  in  each  kind  of  competition,  thofe  univerfalifts  fall  fhort 
of  the  refpedlive  excellencies  of  the  particular  profeffors,  and  are  but  the 
next  beft  men  to  them  in  their  own  way,  but  at  the  fame  time  are  fuperior 
to  the  profeffors  of  the  other  kind,  and  eafily  get  the  better  of  thefe,  whole 
excellence  lies  only  in  the  other  way.  Such  a  degree  of  (kill  as  this,  you 
may  perhaps  mean,  that  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  begets  in  thofe  who  are  ad¬ 
duced  to  it ;  a  degree,  by  which  they  fail  of  fupreme  excellence  in  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  arts,  but  attaining  an  excellence  which  is  next  to  the  fupreme, 
they  excel  all  men  except  the  artifts  :  fo  that  he,  who  has  ftudied  philofo¬ 
phy,  is,  in  every  employment  or  bulinefs  of  life,  a  fecond-rate  man,  and 
below  the  pitch  of  perfetftion.  Some  fuel)  man,  I  think,  as  this  you  point 
out  to  us  for  a  philolopher. — You  feem,  SocrateS,  replied  he,  to  have  a  juft 
conception  of  what  belongs  to  a  philofopher,  in  likening  him  to  1  a  general 
combatant  in  the  public  games.  For  be  is  absolutely  fuch  a  man,  as  not  to 
be  a  Have  to  any  thing  ;  nor  has  he  Studied  any  branch  of  knowledge  fo  accu¬ 
rately  and  minutely,  as,  through  entire  attention  to  that  one,  to  be  deficient 
in  all  the  reft,  like  vulgar  artifts,  and  the  profeffors  of  one  only  Science  ; 
but  he  has  beftowed  a  competent  mealure  of  application  on  them  all. — After 
he  had  made  me  this  anSwer,  I,  defirous  he  Should  explain  himfelf  more  fully 
and  clearly,  alked  him,  whether  he  thought  the  good,  in  any  way  of  life,  to  be 
ufeful  men,  or  ufelefs. — Ufeful,  without  doubt,  Socrates,  laid  he. — If  then  the 
good  are  ufeful,  are  not  the  bad  ufelefs  r — He  agreed. — Well  then,  laid  I  ;  do 

1  The  whole  paffage  of  Laertius,  referred  to  in  note  x  to  p  319,  and  alfo  in  note  toperfons  of  the 
Dialogue,  is  this,  as  amended  ; — eiwep  01  Avji.pa.inai  Uxonzivof  urn,  <pr\7i  QpxauXXoi,  cuto 5  av  et »  »  wapx- 
«vwi /upas,  tuv  wept  Otvowtc'nv  xott  A va^ayopav  eTcupo$,  05  [inftead  of  nepo;,  as  it  ;s  printed]  rv  t>t 
7rpoi  'ZaxpxTYiv  epuXia  ^txXeyo[xevoi  wept  oeroffixz  [here  we  omit  the  r']  <pr,7’.v,  wsvzafo.tp  eoixev  0  $1X0- 
co<pos’  kxi  rtv  u;  ccXriQu f  ev  <piXo<ro<pta  TrevraQxos  T«  yap  (fuamx  ri^yir, to  [as  If.  Caiaubon  rightly  reads 
from  Suidas]  xxi  tx  yiQucx,  aXXx  xxi  tx  /uxSrpixTixx,  *a  t  rev ;  syxukXtou$  ?.oyev<;,  xxi  wept  Tf^vav  wxaZ.v 
[inftead  of  wxaxv\  hx*v  ejv^reipiav.  D.  Laert.  1.  ix.  §.  37.  “  II  the  Rivals  be  a  dialogue  of  Plato’s, 
fays  Thrafyllus,  the  anonymous  perfon  there  introduced,  as  the  friend  of  thofe  who  were  dis¬ 
puting  about  Oenopides  and  Anaxagoras,  mud  be  this  Democritus  ;  who  in  the  converfution  he 
had  with  Socrates  concerning  philofophy,  there  related,  fays,  that  a  philofopher  is  like  a  general 
combatant  in  the  games.  And  he  himfelf  was  in  fa6t  a  general  combatant  in  philofophy.  For 
he  had  cultivated  phyfics,  and  ethics;  moreover,  mathematics,  and  all  the  common  learn¬ 
ing  of  thofe  times  :  and  in  all  the  arts  he  was  experienced.” — S. 
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you  take  philofophers  to  be  ufefnl  men,  or  not? — He  acknowledged  they  were 
ufeful :  and  not  only  fo,  faid  he,  but  I  account  them  the  mod:  ufeful  of  all 
men, — Gome  now,  faid  I  ;  let  us  examine  whether  this  be  true.  How  can 
they  be  even  of  any  ufe  at  all,  thefe  fecond-rate  men?  For  it  is  plain,  that 
your  philofopher  is  inferior  in  every  art  or  fcience  to  the  man  who  is  a  perfect 
maFer  of  it. — This  he  acknowledged. — Weil ;  fuppofe  now,  faid  I,  that  you 
yourfelf,  or  any  friend  of  yours,  for  whom  you  have  a  great  regard,  fhould 
happen  to  fall  fick,  I  afk  you,  whether,  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  health, 
you  would  fend  for  that  fecond-rate  man,  the  philofopher;  or  whether  you 
would  lend  for  a  phyfician. — For  both  of  them,  faid  he, — I  afk  you  not  that, 
faid  I  ;  but  which  of  the  two  you  would  fend  for  in  the  firF  place,  or  in 
preference  to  the  other. — No  man,  faid  he,  would  doubt,  in  iuch  a  cafe, 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  phyfician.— And  how  in  the  cafe  of  a  Form  at 
fea,  faid  I  ?  to  whom  rather  would  you  choofe  to  intruF  yourfelf  and  your 
concerns;  to  a  pilot,  or  to  a  philofopher  ? — To  a  pilot,  faid  he,  I  for  my 
part. — And  thus  it  is  in  every  other  affair,  faid  I  ;  fo  long  as  a  man,  profeffing 
fkill  in  it,  is  to  be  found,  a  philofopher  is  of  no  ufe. — Thus  it  appears,  faid 
he. — A  philofopher  therefore,  faid  I,  we  have  difcovered  to  be  a  man  entirely' 
ufelefs  ;  fince  it  is  clear,  that  in  every  affair  of  life,  men,  who  profefs  fkill 
therein,  are  to  be  found.  And  we  agreed  before,  that  the  good  in  any  way 
were  the  ufeful  men,  and  the  bad  were  the  ufelefs. — He  was  forced  to  own 
it. — But  now,  faid  I,  that  we  have  carried  our  reafoning  to  this  length,  may 
I  go  on  with  my  queF  ions  ?  or  would  it  not  be  rather  impolite  and  rude  to 
pufh  the  point  further  ? — Afk  any  queftions  that  you  pleafe,  faid  he. — Nay, 
faid  I;  I  dcfire  nothing  elfe,  than  to  recapitulate  what  has  been  already 
faid.  The  prefent  Fate  of  the  argument  then  is  this  :  We  acknowledged, 
that  philofophy  was  an  honourable  Fudy,  and  profeFed  to  be  philofophers 
ourfelves  :  we  acknowledged  that  philofophers  were,  in  their  way,  good  as 
well  as  honourable  ;  that  the  good,  in  any  way,  were  ufeful  men,  and  the 
bad  ufelefs.  On  the  other  hand,  we  acknowledged  that  philofophers  were 
ufelefs,  whenever  we  could  fad  good  workmen  and  men  of  fkill  of  every 
kind  ;  and  that  good  workmen  of  every  kind,  profeffors  of  the  feveral 
fciences,  and  pradtifers  of  the  feveral  arts,  were  always  to  be  found.  For 
was  not  all  this  granted  ? — It  was,  faid  he. —  We  grant  therefore,  agreeably 
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to  thofe  our  own  conceftions,  that,  if  philofophy  be,  what  you  fay  it  is, 
knowledge  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  the  fpending  our  time  in  philofophizing 
is  then  a  bad  and  ufelefs  way  of  life,  and  philofophers  are  ufelefs  men,  and 
good  for  nothing.  But  what,  my  friend,  if  their  cafe  be  otherwife  ?  what, 
if  the  philofophic  life  confift  not  in  fludying  the  arts  ;  nor  1  in  bufying  a 
man’s  felf  about  a  multitude  of  experiments,  and  continually  poring  over 
them  ;  nor  in  acquiring  a  multiplicity  of  knowledge  ;  but  in  fomething  elfe? 
For  I  thought,  that  fuch  employments  were  accounted  difhonourable  and 
bafe,  and  that  thofe  who  followed  them  were  called,  by  way  of  reproach, 
dirty  mechanics  and  bellows-blowers  3.  Whether  my  fufpicions  arejuflor 

1  HoXvirpay/tovowra.  Concerning  this  kind  of  iroXuir^ay/xoiru^,  our  learned  readers  may  confult 
Wower  de  Polymathia,  cap.  ii.  §.  3.  or  Suidas  in  voce  A(r*Aw«o3bTo<.  Democritus  not  only  took 
the  pains  to  diffe£t  the  bodies  of  animals,  in  order  to  inveftigate  the  animal  oeconomy,  but  alfo  ex- 
prefied  the  juices  of  every  plant  and  herb  he  met  with,  to  make  experiments  of  their  feveral  virtues. 
Omnium  herbarum  fuccos  Democritus  erprejfit,  fays  Petronius ;  et  ne  lapidum  'virgultor  unique 
vis  lateret,  atatem  inter  experimenta  confumpjit.  We  have  fome  inftances  of  his  knowledge  of 
this  kind  recorded  in  Pliny’s  Natural  Hiftory. — S. 

2  In  the  greek,  flxvavtrovs.  By  this  name  were  called  all  artifts,  who  operated  by  means  of  fire . 

but  properly  fpeaking,  they  were  fuch  only  as  ufed  furnaces  in  their  operations.  For  fo  Hefy- 
chius, — B avaucria,  Trxaot  t £%v*j  xvftas  de  ij  ’&spi  t a;  xa/utvov?.  In  ufing  this  word,  Plato 

feems  to  allude  to  the  metallurgic  and  the  chymical  experiments  of  Democritus.  Concerning  this 
very  faft  indeed,  whether  Democritus  made  any  fuch  experiments,  or  not,  much  controverfy 
has  arifen,  particularly  between  Olaus  Borrichius  and  Conringius,  in  contending,  the  firtt  of 
them  for  the  high  antiquity  of  chymittry,  the  other  for  the  novel  invention  of  that  ufeful  art. 
Each  of  them  perhaps  has  puttied  his  point  further  than  the  truth  will  bear  him  out.  The  treatife 
which  Democritus  wrote  tyi{  Xtdov,  was  certainly  not  concerning  the  philofopher’s  ttone,  as 
Borrichius  and  the  alchymifts  pretend  ;  but  concerning  the  magnet,  or  loadftone,  which,  perhaps, 
for  its  peculiar  and  celebrated  virtues,  was  by  the  antients  eminently  ftyled  thejlone.  \  et  we  do  not 
fee  how  it  can  with  reafon  be  denied,  that  the  great  man  in  queftion  was  pbilofopbus  per  ignem  ; 
becaufe  he  could  not,  but  through  fufion  by  fire,  have  done  what  antient  writers  agree  he  did, 
coverted  common  ftones  into  precious ;  nor  could  he  well  have  found  out  the  virtues  of  herbs  and 
plants  without  the  help  of  chymical  experiments.  However,  we  would  not  lay  too  much  ftrefs  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  word  Qxvautria,  given  by  Hefychius,  though  it  agrees  with  the  etymology. 
It  feems  too  confined.  The  word,  as  ufed  by  many  of  the  antients,  particularly  by  A riftotle  in 
the  8th book, of  his  Politics,  and  by  Plutarch  in  many  places,  feems  to  comprife  all  thofe  arts 
we  call  mechanical :  Plato’s  argumentation  requires  that  we  ttiould  underftand  it  to  be  ufed  here 
with  the  fame  latitude  ;  and  this  larger  meaning  beft  confirms  the  fuppofition,  that  our  Man  of 
Learning  and  Knowledge  in  this  Dialogue  was  Democritus.  Toexprefs  therefore  the  whole  mean¬ 
ing  of  Plato  in  this  place,  we  have  ufed  in  our  tranflation  both  thofe  terms  of  contempt,  which 
may  anfwer  to  the  full  fenfe  of  the  word  favuvac  j. — S. 
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not,  will  evidently  appear,  if  you  but  anfwer  1  to  the  following  queflions— 
What 2  men  are  thofe  who  underftand  how  to  give  proper  chafHfement  to 

vicious 


1  We  are  now  come  to  the  third  and  laft  part  of  the  Dialogue.  In  the  two  former  we  have  feen 
what  philofophy,  truly  fo  called,  is  not;  in  this  latter,  Plato  willfhow  us  what  it  is  ;  for  which 
he  here  briefly  prepares  his  readers,  by  informing  them,  that  Socrates  will  now  open  a  new  fcene, 
and  begin  a  newferies  of  queftions. — S. 

2  Plato  lays  the  foundation  of  true  philofophy  in  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves,  that  is,  of  our  own 
fouls.  He  begins  with  the  inferior  part  of  the  foul ;  the  feat  of  the  paffions  and  animal  affeCtions. 
Thefe  he  characterizes,  as  is  ufual  with  him,  under  the  allegorical  names  of  brute  animals,  horfe 
and  dog;  to  which  foon  afterwards  he  adds  that  of  ox.  The  horfe  is  a  proper*  emblem  of  the 
love  of  glory;  becaufe  of  all  brute  animals  the  horfe  is  the  only  one  which  appears  to  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  fine  trappings,  to  be  odentatious,  to  be  emulous  of  glory,  and  fond  of  proving  his  fnpe- 
riority  over  his  rivals.  No  lefs  properly  does  the  dog  reprefent  the  paffion  of  anger  ;  becaufe  of 
all  animals  he  is  the  moll  fubjeCt  to  it,  has  it  miffed  in  him  on  the  flighted:  occafions,  entertains 
it  the  longed,  and  is  the  mod:  vindictive.  And  the  ox  is  the  fitted  reprefentative  of  fenfuality, 
becaufe  that  animal,  when  not  employed  by  man  in  laborious  offices,  is  always  either  eating  or 
chewing  the  cud,  that  is,  eating  over  again  what  he  had  eat  before  :  as  fenfual  men,  after  they 
have  feaded,  are  apt  to  fead  it  over  again  in  reflection;  as  well  as  before  they  feaft,  to  fead  in 
imagination.  Plato  makes  a  didinCtion  at  the  fame  time  between  the  good,  and  the  bad 
or  vicious,  amongd  thefe  animals.  Of  the  latter  fort  are  the  perverfe  and  refraCtory ;  horfes, 
that  are  almod  unmanageable  by  their  riders;  dogs,  that  hardly  can  be  broken,  or  made  to 
obey  their  mader’s  will ;  oxen,  that  are  dubborn,  that  refufe  to  quit  the  dal],  and  to  labour. 
Thefe  are  the  emblems  of  bad  men;  whofe  paffions,  fuch  as  correfpond  to  the  tempers  of 
thofe  feveral  animals,  are  immoderate  or  inordinate,  and  not  to  be  governed,  or  redrained 
within  their  due  bounds,  without  much  difficulty.  Good  horfes,  dogs,  and  oxen,  he  calls 
thofe,  whofe  natural  temper  is  gentle,  and  pliant,  and  eadly  made  obedient.  And  by  fuch  he 
fignifies  to  us  men  naturally  good,  that  is,  men,  whofe  brutal  paffions  of  each  kind  are  by  nature 
moderate,  and  eafily  obey  the  government  of  reafon,  that  fuperior part  of  the  foul,  whofe  whole 
office  and  government  he  delineates  or  (ketches  out  in  the  following  manner. — If  any  of  our 
paffions  are  wild  and  irregular,  if  our  horfe,  for  inflance,  would  throw  off  and  trample  on  his 
rider,  if  our  dog  barks  at  his  mader  or  his  mader’s  friends,  or  if  our  ox  knows  not  his  owner  and 
his  feeder,  they  are  to  be  chadifed  ana  reduced  to  order.  If  our  paffions  are  all  tame  and  gentle,  it 
is  the  bufinefs  of  reafon  to  employ  them  in  her  own  fervice,  to  apply  them  each  to  its  proper  ufe, 
and  thus  to  make  them  highly  beneficial  to  the  whole  man.  But  neither  of  thefe  offices  can  be 
well  performed,  unlefs  it  be  known  what  is  moderate  and  regular  in  the  paffions,  and  what 
the  contrary  ;  that  is,  unlefs  the  boundaries  between  good  and  evil  be  well  fettled,  fo  that  the 
one  may  be  diftinguiffied  from  the  other.  The  making  this  didinCtion,  therefore,  is  the  inward 
operation  of  knowledge  in  the  mind ;  as  the  application  of  it  to  praCtice,  in  the  difehargeof  thofe 
offices,  is  an  exertion. of  the  mind’s  power  over  the  inferior  man.  The  former  is  the  theory  of 
morals;  the  latter  is  praCtic  virtue.  This  properly  is  art ;  that,  fcience.  But  Plato  in  this  place 
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vicious  horfes?  are  they  thofe  very  men  who  can  give  a  horfe  all  the  improve¬ 
ment  he  is  capable  of ;  or  are  they  a  different  fort  of  men  ? _ The  very  fame 

men,  he  anfwered. — And  thofe,  faid  I,  who  are  able  to  improve  the  ufeful  qua¬ 
lities  of  a  dog,  do  not  the  fame  men  know  how  properly  to  chaftife  dovs- 
which  are  vicious  ? — They  do,  faid  he. — By  one  and  the  fame  art  then,  faid  l, 

are  thofe  animals  improved  and  properly  chaftifed. — I  agree,  faid  he. _ Well ; 

but,  faid  I,  is  it  alfo  the  fame  art,  through  which  a  man  diftinguiflies 
amongft  thofe  animals  the  good  from  the  vicious  ?  or  is  this  an  art  different 

from  that,  through  which  they  receive  improvement  and  due  corretfion  ? _ _ 

It  is  ftill,  faid  he,  the  fame  art. — Will  you  admit  then,  laid  I,  that  this  holds 
true  with  regard  to  the  human  fpecies  in  like  manner;  that  the  art,  what¬ 
ever  it  be,  by  which  men  are  made  to  excel  in  virtue,  is  the  fame  art  with 
that  through  which  bad  men  are  properly  chaftifed,  and  the  fame  alfo  with 
that  though  which  the  good  and  the  bad  are  known  and  difbinguifhed 
one  fort  from  the  other? — By  all  means,  faid  he. — r  Now  the  art,  which 

ufes  the  term  art  to  exprefs  both  ;  as  he  frequently  does  elfewhere,  when  he  means  any  art  which 
is  founded  on  fcience,  and  without  fcience  cannot  be  exercifed.  For  this  note  thus  much 
fuffices. — S. 

1  Plato  proceeds  in  the  next  place  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind  ;  that  is,  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  fame  pafiions  and  affections  in  the  fouls  of  other  men  that  we  feel  in  our  own.  He  (hows 
it  to  be  confequently  one  and  the  fame  kind  of  knowledge  with  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves. 
differing  only  in  the  obje&s  of  it;  as  it  is  applied  either  to  many  men,  or  to  a  Angle  one ;  for  of 
men  every  one  is  a  man.  He  therefore,  who  thoroughly  knows  himfelf,  who  knows  what  is 
right  and  good  in  his  own  foul,  and  what  is  there  wrong  and  evil,  mud;  know  at  the  fame  time 
all  men  in  general,  mud  know  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil  in  the  whole  human  nature  :  and 
he  who  thus  knows  others,  mud  alfo  thus  know  himfelf.  The  fubjeft  of  all  this  knowledge  is 
the  fuperior  part  of  the  foul  of  man,  mind  and  reafon  :  the  objeCt  is  itfelf,  and  alfo  that  part 
which  is  inferior,  with  the  paffions  and  animal  affeCtions  there  feated.  The  knowledge  of  it¬ 
felf  implies  the  knowledge  of  its  power  over  the  inferior  part.  Now  as  no  man  can  help  follow¬ 
ing  known  good,  nor  can  help  avoiding  known  evil ;  the  true  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  mud 
be  attended  with  an  exercife  of  that  power  over  the  inferior  part,  improving  what  is  there  found 
right  and  good,  and  rectifying  what  is  wrong  and  evil.  And  fince  all  men  partake  of  the  fame 
nature,  the  fame  knowledge,  through  which  a  man  manages  himfelf  rightly,  betters  what  in 
himfelf  is  good,  and  correCts  what  in  himfelf  is  evil,  mud  qualify  him  as  well  to  difpenfc 
judice  to  other  men,  to  encourage  the  good  and  to  correCl  the  bad.  Now  this  is  the  office  of 
the  judge  and  of  the  magidrate  ;  and  the  fcience,  which  enables  him  to  execute  his  office  well 
is  the  judicial  fcience,  which  is  no  other  than  the  fcience  of  judice.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  wife  and  good  man,  he  who  is  madcr  of  this  fcience,  and  employs  it  in  the 
proper  management  of  himfelf,  is  qualified  for  the  office  cf  a  judge  and  of  a  magidrate.— S. 
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gives  this  power  and  this  knowledge  with  refpeft  to  one  man,  has  it  the 
fame  efficacy  with  refpefl  to  many  men  ?  And  the  art  of  thus  managing 
and  judging  of  many,  has  it  the  fame  abilities  with  refpedl  to  one  ? — Cer¬ 
tainly,  laid  he. — Is  it  fo  in  the  cafe  of  horfes  too,  faid  I,  and  in  all  other  cafes 
after  the  fame  manner  ?— - Beyond  a  doubt,  faid  he. — Now  what  fcience, 
faid  I,  is  that,  through  which  proper  chaftifement  is  given  to  the  licen¬ 
tious  and  the  lawlefs  in  civil  Hates  ?  Is  it  not  the  judicial  fcience,  that 
of  judges  and  other  magiHrates  ? — It  is,  faid  he. — Is  the  fcience  of  juftice, 
faid  I,  any  other  than  this  fcience  ? — No  other,  anfwered  he. — And  is 
it  not  through  the  fame  fcience  that  the  good  and  the  bad  are  both  known  ? — 
He  replied,  it  was  through  the  fame  fcience. — And  the  fcience,  faid  I, 
through  which  one  man  is  known,  will  give  equal  fkill  to  know  many 
men. — True,  faid  he. — And  whoever,  faid  I,  through  want  of  this  fcience, 
hath  not  the  fkill  to  know  many,  will  be  equally  deficient  in  the  knowledge 
of  one. — Right,  faid  he. — If  a  horfe  therefore,  faid  I,  as  being  but  a  horfe, 
be  incapable  of  knowing  and  diflinguifhing  between  good  and  bad  horfes, 
muft  he  not  be  ignorant  of  which  fort  he  himfelf  is  ? — Certainly,  faid  he. 
— And  if  an  ox,  faid  I,  being  but  an  ox,  knows  not  how  to  diftinguifh  and 
judge  of  good  and  bad  oxen,  is  it  poffible  that  he  can  know  of  which  fort  he 
is  himfelf? — Certainly  not,  faid  he. — And  is  not  the  fame  thing  certain, 
faid  I,  with  refped  to  the  ignorance  of  dogs  ? — It  is,  faid  he. — And  how  is 
it  in  the  cafe  of  men  ?  faid  I.  When  a  man  knows  not  who  are  the  good 
men  and  who  the  bad,  is  he  not  at  the  fame  time  ignorant  of  himfelf,  and 
unable  to  tell  whether  he  is  good  or  bad,  in  as  much  as  he  alfo  is  a  man  ? — 
He  allowed  it  to  be  true. — Now  to  be  ignorant  of  onefelf,  faid  I,  is  it  1  to  be 
found  of  mind,  or  to  be  infane? — To  be  infane,  he  replied. — To  know  onefelf 
therefore,  faid  I,  is  to  be  found  of  mind. — I  agree,  faid  he. — This  then, 

laid 

1  XwQpovtiv,  ri  ov  c-u?pomV'  No  words  have  more  puzzled  us,  in  the  tranflating  of  Plata 
than  the  words  autppomv,  c-wfyjav,  and  autppocriny.  The  difficulty  arifes  from  this, — that  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  they  are  ufed  in  different  fenfes  j  and  we  could  find  no  words  in  the  Englifh 
language  anfwering  to  them  every  where.  At  length,  therefore,  we  found'  ourfelves  obliged,  if 
we  would  every  where  exprefs  their  precife  meaning,  to  ufe  different  words  in  different  places. 
Our  labours,  however,  on  this  point  have  enabled  us  to  give  a  kind  of  hiflory  of  thofe  words,  and 
of  the  feveral  alterations  they  have  undergone  in  their  meaning.  Homer,  the  mod  antient 
Greek  writer  extant,  by  the  word  <m<ppo<wri  evidently  means  prudence,  or  difcretion.  See  his. 
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fald  I,  Ihould  feem  to  be  the  precept  contained  in  the  *  Delphic  infcription; 
it  is  to  exercife  wifdom  and  juftice. — It  thould  feem  fo,  replied  he. — And 
through  the  fame  fcience  we  know  how  to  correfl  others  duly  and  rightly. — 

True, 

Odyfley,  book  xxiii.  ver.  30.  from  which  we  conclude,  that  the  true  etymology  of  the  word  is  from 
fuz  <ppr\v,  a  found  mind.  To  which  agrees  this  of  Porphyry, — xai  yc.p  {TuOpotruuri  <racpp9<rvvri  t/j. 
Apud  Stobseum,  Serm.  19. — In  the  time  of  Homer,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  the  do&rine  of 
morals  was  far  from  being  improved  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  become  a  fcience.  It 
was  delivered  inloofe  and  unconnected  precepts,  agreeing  to  the  experience  of  wife  men,  without 
any  known  principles  for  their  foundation.  The  firft,  who  attempted  to  raife  it  into  a  fcience, 
and  to  treat  of  it  with  order  and  method,  were  the  Pythagoreans.  Thefe  philofophers,  having  confi- 
dered  that  the  foul  of  man  was  the  fubjeCt  of  virtue  and  of  vice,  confidered  next  the  conftitution  and 
ceconomyof  this  foul:  they  fawit  diftinguifhable  into  two  parts,  the  rational  and  the  irrational,  and 
the  irrational  part  again  into  irafcible  and  concupifcible.  Now  as  every  thing  in  nature  has  a  pecu¬ 
liar  virtue  of  its  own  belonging  to  it,  the  defeCt  of  which  is  its  imperfedion,  and  the  contrary 
quality  its  vice,  the  Pythagoreans  made  their  primary  diftinCtion  of  the  virtues  of  man,  according 
to  their  diftinCtion  of  the  parts  of  his  foul.  The  virtue  of  the  rational  part  they  termed  ppovn<ri(, 
prudence',  the  virtue  of  the  irafcible  part,  avtyeia,  fortitude',  that  of  the  concupifcible,  trutpqoaimt, 
temperance  •,  and  the  virtue  of  the  whole  foul,  or  the  habit  produced  therein  by  the  harmony  of 
all  its  parts,  they  called  ’§iKcuoc-v\r\,ju/iice. — Thus  far  did  thefe  philofophers  advance  in  the  fcience 
of  morals;  deducing  all  the  other,  the  particular  virtues,  which  are  exercifed  hut  occafiorraHy, 
from  thefe  four,  which  in  every  good  man  are  in  eonftant  praCtice :  but  they  afcended  no  higher. 
It  was  left  for  a  Socrates  and  a  Plato  to  put  a  head  to  this  beautiful  body  of  moral  philofophy,  to 
trace  all  the  virtues  up  to  one  principle,  and  thus  reprefent  them  to  our  view  united.  Yet  thus 
only  can  the  doCtrine  of  morals  be  properly  termed  a  fcience.  This  principle  is  mind ;  for 
mind,  being  meafure  itsfelf,  and  being  alfo  the  governor  of  all  things,  contains  the  meafures 
of  reCtitude  in  all  things,  and  governs  all  things  aright  and  for  the  beft.  The  principle  of 
virtue  therefore  being  mind,  on  the  foundnefs  of  mind  is  all  fincere  and  uncorrupt  virtue 
eftablifhed ;  for  the  foundnefs  of  every  thing  depends  on  the  foundnefs  of  its  principle.  And 
thus  alfo,  as  morals  are  founded  on  mind,  and  as  no  true  fcience  of  any  thing,  according  to  Plato, 
can  be  without  the  fcience  of  its  principle,  the  fcience  of  morals  either  is  the  fame  thing  with: 
the  fcience  of  mind,  or  is  immediately  thereon  dependent.  Accordingly,  Plato,  in  the  Char- 
mides,  ufes  the  wrord  <ru<ppo<rov»  in  its  original  fignification,  as  it  means  foundnefs  of  mind. 
In  the  fame  fenfe  is  the  word  truppoc rum  ufed  by  Xenophon,  in  A7 tc/aw/a.  1.  t.  e.  i.  §■  16  where 
it  is  oppoled  to  /xa.na.  See  Dr.  Simpfon’s  annotation  to  that  pafiage.  So  it  is  again  ufed  by- 
Plato,  and  oppofed  to  pccvix,  in  his  firft  book  de  Republic^,  p.  16.  ed.  Cantab.  Mod  commonly, 
however,  Plato  ufed  this  word  in  the  Pythagorean  fenfe,  to  fignify  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues  :  in  which  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Ariftotle  in  all  his  moral  treatifes.  Yet  even  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  fenfe,  the  peculiar  relation  which  it  has  to  prudence,  the  proper  virtue  of  the  rational  part  of 
the  foul,  is  well  obferved  by  the  very  learned  author  of  Hermes,  in  his  notes  (for  his  they  are)  to? 
Ariftotle’s  treatife,  mpi  Apnuv  hcci  Kaitiuv,  lately  pnblifhed  by  Mr.  Fawconer,  p.  116.  Zeno  like- 
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True,  faid  be. — Now  that,  through  which  we  have  this  knowledge,  is 
the  fcience  of  juftice  ;  and  that,  through  which  a  man  has  the  knowledge  of 
himfelf,  and  of  other  men,  is  foundnefs  of  mind,  or  wifdom, — It  appears  fo 
to;  be,  faid  he.— The  fcience  therefore  of  juftice,  faid  I,  and  the  fcience 
belonging  to  every  found  mind,  wifdom,  are  one  and  the  fame  fcience. — It 
appears,  faid  he,  to  be  fo  proved. — 3  Again,  faid  I,  by  the  fame  means 
are  civil  ftates  well  governed  ;  that  is,  when  the  doers  of  injuftice  are  duly 

punifhed. 

wife,  who  followed  the  fame  diftindtion  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  defined  every  one  of  them  by 
fcience  of  one  kind  or  other ;  as  appears  from  Stobaeus,  Eclog.  1,  ii.  p.  167.  And  one  fcience, 
the  fcience  of  mind,  includes  them  all. — S. 

3  The  infcription  here  meant,  is  that  moft  antient  one,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
rNI20l  2EAYTON,  Know  thvself.  This  was  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  didlate  or 
refponfe  of  the  Pythian  oracle  to  the  queftion  afked  of  it; — What  was  man’s  greateft  good.  See 
Menag.  Annotat.  in  Laertium,  p.  22  and  23,  and  Dr.  Simpfon’s  note  on  Xenophon’s  Memorab. 
1.  iv.  c.  ii.  §.  24.  In  what  fenfe  Plato  underftood  this  truly  divine  precept,  is  evident  from  his 
brief  definition  of  it  in  this  fentence,  as  explained  by  the  preceding  argumentation.  From  which 
it  appears,  that  by  the  knowledge  of  one’s  felf  he  means  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  foul,  or  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil.  For  the  fuperior  part  of  the  foul  contains  in  itfelf  the 
feeds  of  all  moral  good;  the  inferior,  the  feeds  of  all  moral  evil.  But  the  fubjedt  of  all  this 
knowledge,  of  both  kinds,  is  only  the  fuperior  part  of  the  foul,  the  rational.  For,  as  the  Stoics 
well  exprefs  themfelves  on  this  point,  no  other  faculty  in  man  contemplates  and  knows  itfelf, 
befides  the  faculty  of  reafon.  This  alone  alfo  knows  and  judges  of  all  other  things,  whether 
without  or  within  the  foul :  for  in  itfelf  it  hath  the  rule  and  ftandard  of  right,  according  to  which 
it  judges,  and  diftinguifhes  between  right  and  wrong;  approving  the  one,  which  is  agreeable  to 
its  own  nature,  and  difapproving  the  other,  which  is  difagreeable  and  contrary  to  it.  Truly  and 
properly  fpeaking,  mind  itfelf  is  rule  and  meafure,  being  the  meafure  and  the  rule  of  all  things. 
The  fcience  of  mind,  therefore,  which  is  wifdom,  is  the  fcience  of  right  and  wrong,  gives  the  dif- 
cernment  of  good  and  evil  in  ourfelves,  and  enables  us  at  the  fame  time  to  diftinguifh  rightly 
between  good  and  bad  men;  and  thus  is  it  the  fcience  of  juftice,  and  the  judicial  fcience,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  magiftrate  and  to  the  judge.  After  what  has  been  faid,  we  prefume  it  needlefs  to  make 
any  apology,  or  to  give  any  further  reafon  for  tranflating  crutppo<rvvn  in  this  place  wifdom. — But 
concerning  this  wifdom,  or  knowledge  of  felf,  fee  more  at  large  in  Plato’s  Firft  Alcibiades,  where 
it  makes  the  principal  fubjeft.— S. 

3  From  the  fcience  of  ethics,  and  that  of  law,  truly  fo  called,  (for,  in  a  philofophical  fenfe,  right 
only  is  law,  law  eternal  and  divine,)  Plato  makes  a  fhort  and  eafy  ftep  to  the  fcience  of  politics 
and  the  art  of  government.  The  art  of  government  is  founded  on  knowledge  of  the  different 
tempers  and  humours,  minds  and  charadters  of  men.  For  none  can  have  the  fkill  to  manage 
them,  but  thofe  who  know  them,  and  who  know  by  what  methods  to  lead  the  good  and  gentle 
to  obedience,  and  to  prevent  th,e  difobedience  of  the  perverfe  and  evil.  This  knowledge  of  man¬ 
kind 
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punifhed.-— Right,  faid  he. — The  fame  fcience  therefore,  faid  I,  is  the  fcrence 
of  politics. — He  aflented. — And  when  a  civil  ftate  is  thus  well  governed  by 
one  man,  is  not  that  man  called  1  either  a  tyrant2,  or  a  king  r — He  is,  faid 

he. 

kind  fnppofes  the  knowledge  of  who  are  the  good  and  who  the  evil ;  which  fuppofes  alfo  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil  ;  the  fame,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves.— S. 

1  In  the  Greek,  rupavws  n  xcu  0xcn*euf,  trandated  literally,  “both  a  tyrant  and  a  king.”  But 
Plato  does  not  mean,  that  tyrant  and  king  are  fynonimous  terms:  fo  far  from  that  is  his  meaning 
that  in  his  Dialogue  called  IIotutmos,  “The  Politician,”  he  fays,  that  “a  tyrant  and  a  king  are 
avofj.notx'Toiy  mod  unlike  one  to  the  other:”  and  in  his  9th  book  de  Republica,  that  “  the  bed  of 
all  governments  is  the  kingly,  and  that  the  word  of  all  is  the  tyrannic.”  What  he  means  by  a 
king,  and  what  by  a  tyrant,  will  be  explained  in  the  very  next  note.  But  in  this  they  agree,  that 
government  by  a  king  and  government  by  a  tyrant  are  both  of  them  governments  by  one  man  : 
which  is  the  whole  of  his  meaning  in  the  place  now  before  us.  However,  to  prevent  his  mean¬ 
ing  from  being  mifunderdood,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  ufing  the  conjunctions  disjunctive  in 
tranllating  this  fentence.  Monf.  Dacier,  as  well  here  as  in  what  follows,  has  entirely  omitted  the 
words  tyrant  and  tyrannic,  through  exceffive  caution  we  imagine  :  but  for--fuch  caution  in 
England  we  have  no  occafion.  A  king  of  England,  while  the  Englifh  conditution  lads,  and 
the  fundamental  laws  of  Englifh  government  fubfid,  can  never  be  fufpedted  of  being,  what  it  is 
impoffible  for  him  to  be,  a  tyrant. — S. 

3  The  word  in  the  original  here  is  t vpanof.  The  meaning  of  which  word,  as  it  is  always  ufed 
by  Plato,  and  fully  explained  by  Aridotle  in  Politic.  1.  iii.  anfwers  to  our  idea  of  an  arbitrary 
monarch,  governing  his  people,  not  according  to  edabliihed  laws,  but  according  to  his  own 
will  and  pleafure ;  whether  fuch  his  will  and  pleafure  be  agreeable  to  natural  law,  to  judice 
and  equity,  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  word  fioccnteuc,  or  king,  was  underftood  a 
perfon  who  made  the  laws  edablifhed  in  his  country,  whether  written  or  cudomary,  the 
rules  of  his  government.  The  regal  office  was  to  put  thefe  laws  into  execution,  and  to  admi- 
nider  the  government;  which,  properly  fpeaking,  was  a  government  of  the  laws.  Such  were 
the  mod  antient  kings  in  Greece,  where  kingly  government  at  fird  univerfally  prevailed,  long 
before-  any  laws  were  written  for  the  rule  of  conduft  both  to  prince  and  people.  And,  whatever 
fome  men  pretend  concerning  the  high  antiquity  of  arbitrary  or  defpolic  governments;  or  others 
fancy  concerning  governments  originally  veded  in  the  people;  the  mod  antient  records  of  hidory 
in  all  nations  prove,  that  kingly  government  took  place  the  fird  every  where  upon  earth.  It  is' 
natural  to  fuppofe  that  general  cudoms  in  all  countries  were  founded  originally  on  reafon,  one 
univerfal  reafon  adapting  itfelf  to  the  genius  of  each  country,  that  is,  to  the  peculiar  fituation  and 
other  relative  circumdances  of  each,  and  to  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  inhabitants  naturally  thence 
arifing:  fo  that,  although  in  fome  indances,  what  was  reafonable  and  right  to  pradife  in  one 
country  was  unreafonable  and  wrong  in  another,  yet  one  univerfal  reafon,  the  natural  law  of  all 
men,  was  the  dictator  and  legifiator  to  them  all.  And,  whereas  all  true  authority  is  founded  in 
the  opinion  of  fuperior  wifdom,  it  is  natural  alfo  to  fuppofe,  that  in  the  infancy  of  every  date,  the 
little  multitude  fhould  look  up  to  a  perfon  deemed  the  wifed  amongd  them  ;_that  they  fhould  hear, 
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he. — ’Does  he  not  thus  govern,  faid  I,  through  the  kingly  art,  or  the  tyrannic  ? 
— He  does,  faid  he.- — Thefe  arts  therefore,  faid  I,  the  kingly  and  the 

tyrannic, 

attend  to,  and  obey  him,  as  the  beft  confervator  and  guardian  of  their  unwritten  laws  or  general 
cuftoms,  acknowledged  by  them  all  to  be  right.  It  is  further,  as  natural  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  petty 
princes,  having  eftablifhed  their  authority  with  the  people  by  wifdom  and  good  government, 
fhould  derive  a  particular  regard  in  that  people  towards  their  families;  and  that  their  fons,  trained 
up  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  being  prefumed  to  have  learnt,  from  the  examples  and  private 
inftruSions  of  their  fathers,  the  art  of  government,  fhould  eafily,  by  the  tacit  confent  of  all  the 
people,  fucceed  to  their  fathers  in  their  authority  and  dignity;  unlefs  they  were  apparently  unfit, 
through  nonage,  known  want  of  underftanding  or  of  prudence,  or  other  incapacity  for  govern¬ 
ment.  The  firft  regal  families,  being  thus  for  many  generations  well  fettled  in  the  throne  or  feat 
of  royalty,  claimed  a  kind  of  legal  right,  the  right  of  cuftom,  to  their  kingly  thrones  :  and  in  that 
claim  the  people  acquiefced  for  the  fake  of  peace  and  order.  And  thus  arofe  hereditary  kingdoms'. 
In  procefs  of  time,  as  the  people  increafed  in  number,  and  many  private  perfons  increafed  in 
riches,  and  in  power  thence  arifing,  neither  the  rich  nor  the  poor  were  any  longer  to  be  governed 
by  the  mere  authority  of  one  man  :  the  multitude  grew  feditious,  and  the  powerful  grew  fadlious. 
It  became  neceflary  to  rule  by  force  and  compulfion,  if  the  regal  eftablifhment  was  ftill  to  be  pre- 
ferved.  The  perfon  of  the  king  was  to  be  defended  by  a  guard,  and  the  people  were  to  be  kept 
in  awe  and  obedience  by  a  (landing  army.  Then  was  the  king  pofFefied  of  power  to  change  the 
laws  and  cuftoms  of  his  country  at  his  own  pleafure,  and  to  make  all  his  people  fubmiffive  to  his 
will.  Such  was  the  origin  and  rife  of  tyranny,  the  natural  degeneracy  of  kingly  government  in 
a  great  and  powerful  kingdom.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  unlimited  power  in  man  is  every 
moment  liable  to  be  abufed.  To  wife  men  indeed  right  reafon  is  law;  and  in  the  government 
of  themfelves  and  of  others  they  follow  the  dictates  of  wifdom.  But  men  unwife  are  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  their  condudl,  in  that  which  is  the  mod  important  to  themfelves  and  others,  governed 
by  their  paffions  :  and  the  evil  confequences  of  human  paiXions  under  no  reftraint,  either  from 
within  the  foul  or  from  without,  are  infinite.  Few  men,  therefore,  being  wife,  what  evil  is  not  to 
be  expected  from  tyrants,  that  is,  arbitrary  monarchs  ?  In  fa£t,  the  tyrants  of  old  were,  mod  of 
them,  guilty  of  numberlefs  and  flagrant  adts  of  injuftice,  in  open  violation  of  the  antient  un¬ 
written  laws.  But  things  could  not  remain  long  in  this  fituation,  wherever  common  fenfe 
remained  in  men,  a  fenfe  of  their  natural  and  juft  rights.  Among  fuch  people  then  were  found 
patriots,  men  of  true  fortitude,  defpifing  all  danger  in  the  public  caufe;  and  thefe  undertook  to 
free  their  country  from  fo  infupportable  a  yoke.  Their  undertakings  were  fuccefsful.  The 
tyrants  and  their  families  were  either  expelled  or  murdered.  New  civil  eftablifhments  were 
formed;  but  not  on  the  antient  plan  :  that  was  the  work  of  nature;  and  began  naturally  in  the 
infant  ftate  of  civil  focieties.  Government  was  now  to  be  the  work  of  art  and  reafon.  And  what 
proved  very  favourable  to  this  work,  was  the  cultivation  of  true  philofophy  about  the  fame  time, 
and  the  great  advances  confequently  made  in  moral  and  political  fcience.  Accordingly  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  to  the  honour  of  philofophy,  that  wherever  this  favourable  conjun&ure  happened  not, 
in  .all  countries  whither  philofophy  never  travelled,  when  the  people  could  no  longer  bear  their 
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tyrannic,  are  the  fame  with  that  art  and  fcience  juft  before  mentioned. — 
So  they  appear,  faid  he. — Well,  faid  I,  and  when  a  family  r  is  in  like  manner 
well  governed  by  one  man,  what  is  this  man  called  r  Either  the  ttewartl1 
of  the  houfehold,  or  elfe  the  matter-1  of  the  family ;  is  he  not? — He  is,  faid 

tyrants,  they  only  changed  them  for  others;  the  tyranny  flill  continued.  For  wifdom  .was 
wanting  to  frame  good  conftitutions  of  government  :  fo  that,  if  ever  they  had  the  fpirit  to  emerge 
from  flavery,  and  rife  to  freedom,  immediately  they  funk  again.  But  wherever  true  philofopherg 
were  found,  they  undertook  on  fuch  occafions  the  office  of  legiflators.  New  laws  were  made, 
written  and  promulged,  obligatory  alike  to  all.  By  thefe  laws  was  the  power  of  princes  and  of 
magiftrates  limited  and  afeertained ;  and  by  their  known  fanftions  the  general  obedience  of  the 
people  was  fee ured.  And  thus  were  legal  governments  firft  eftablifhed,  of  different  forms  in 
different  countries,  monarchies,  ariftocracies,  democracies,  or  mixed  governments,  as  heft  fuited 
the  numbers  and  the  genius  of  each  people.  The  antient  kingly  governments,  however,  ftilj 
remained  in  fome  places  in  the  time  of  Plato;  and  the  few  tyrants,  fub lifting  amongft  a  people 
enlightened  by  philofophy,  now  ruled  with  fome  degree  of  equity  and  mildnefs,  through  fear  of 
their  intelligent  fubje&s,  ready  to  be  fuccoured  and  prote&ed,  on  occafion,  by  their  free  and 
therefore  brave  neighbours.  This  fliort  hiftory  of  civil  governments,  from  their  beginning  down 
to  the  age  when  Plato  lived,  we  thought  neceffary  to  (how  the  diftin&ion  then  made  between  the 
kingly  and  the  tyrannic ;  giving  an  account  of  the  rife  of  each  ;  of  the  former  built  upon  autho¬ 
rity  and  efteern,  and  by  them  alone  fupported ;  of  the  latter,  acquired  often  by  falfe  pretences, 
and  intriguing  practices  at  home,  and  fometimes  by  conquefts  from  abroad  made  in  war ;  but  always 
maintained  by  military  force.  A  tyrant,  therefore,  according  to  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the 
word,  may,  as  well  as  a  king,  be  a  wife  and  good  governor,  if  he  has  wifdom  and  the  feience 
.ofjufti.ee;  though  the  ways  and  means,  by  which  he  governs,  mu  ft  be  very  different  from  thufc 
of  a  king. — S. 

1  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  fcience  of  oeconomics.  This  indeed  in  the  order  of  things  pre¬ 
cedes  the  fcience  of  politics.  For  a  civil  ftate  is  compofed  of  many  families  ;  and  arifes  from  the 
agreement  of  their  minds,  in  perceiving  the  neceffity  of  civil  or  kingly  government  for  their  com¬ 
mon  good.  But  Plato  here  fpeaks  of  it  the  laft,  probably  for  this  reafon,  that  the  government 
of  a  family  is  @ot<nuxn  te  kx t  Tupxwixy,  partly  authoritative  and  kingly,  partly  compulfive  and 
tyrannical :  the  paternal  part  of  it  is  kingly ;  and  thus  a  king  is  as  the  father  of  all  his  people, 
and  governs  them  as  through  paternal  authority  and  filial  awe :  the  defpotic  part  is  tvrannical ; 
and  thus  a  tyrant  is  the  lord  and  mafter  of  the  whole  people,  ruling  them  by  compulfion,  as  a 
matter  rules  his  flaves,  and  fuch  were  all  domeftic  fervants  in  the  age  and  country  of  Plato.  —  S. 

2  O MovopiOf.  It  was  ufual  in  antient  times,  aswell  as  it  is  in  modern,  for  princes,  and  other  rich 
and  great  men,  who  kept  a  multitude  of  domeftics,  to  depute  the  care  and  management  of  them 
all,  and  the  difperifation  of  juftice  among  them,  to  one  man,  whom  they  called  or-tovo/x:;,  and  we 
call  major-domo,  maitre  d’hotel,  or,  in  the  Engliih  term  we  choofc  to  make  ufc  of  in  an  Englifli 
tranflation,  fteward  of  the  houfehold. — S. 

3  Ai77roTr,g,  that  is,  the  lord  and  mafter  himfelf,  governing  in  his  own  right,  with  authority 
and  power  underived. — S. 

VOL.  V.  2  F  he 
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he.— Whether  is  it  the  fcience  of  juftice  now,  faid  I,  which  enables  this 
man  alio  to  govern  well  his  family  ?  or  is  it  any  other  art  or  fcience  r— The 
fcience  of  juftice  only,  laid  he. — The  fame  kind  of  perfon,  it  feems  then,  faid 
I,  is  a  king,  a  tyrant,  a  politician  1  a  fteward  of  a  houfehold,  a  lord  and 
mailer  of  a  family,  a  man  of  wifdom,  and  a  juft  and  good  man.  And  one 
and  the  fame  art  is  the  kingly,  the  tyrannic,  the  political,  the  defpotic,  and 
the  oeconomical,  the  fame  with  the  fcience  of  juftice,  and  the  fame  with 
wifdom. — So,  faid  he,  it  appears. — Well  then,  faid  I:  is  it  a  ihame  for  a 
philofopher  not  to  underftand  what  the  phyfician  fays,  when  fpeaking  of 
his  patient’s  malady ;  nor  to  be  able  to  give  a  judicious  opinion,  himfelf, 
upon  the  cafe  ?  and  fo  with  regard  to  other  artifts  and  their  arts,  is  it 
a  fiame  for  him  to  be  ignorant  ?  and  yet,  when  a  magiftrate,  or  a  king, 
or  any  of  the  others,  juft  now  enumerated,  is  fpeaking  of  the  affairs 
or  fundlions  of  his  office,  is  it  not  fhameful  in  a  philofopher  not  to  under¬ 
ftand  perfectly  what  any  of  thefe  perfons  fay,  nor  to  be  able  to  give  good 
counfel  himfelf  in  fuch  cafes? — How,  Socrates,  faid  he,  can  it  be  other- 
wife  than  fhameful  to  him,  to  have  nothing  pertinent  to  lay  on  fubje&s 
fo  important  ?— Are  we  of  opinion  then,  faid  I,  that  in  thefe  cafes  it  becomes 
a  philofopher  to  be  like  a  general  combatant,  a  fecond-rate  man,  to  come  next 
behind  all  who  have  thefe  offices,  and  to  be  ufelefs,  fo  long  as  any  fuch  are 
to  be  found?  or  do  we  hold  quite  the  contrary,  that  he  ought,  in  the  firft 
place,  not  to  commit  the  management  of  his  domeftic  affairs  to  another 
man,  nor  to  come  next  behind  fome  other  in  his  own  houfe ;  but  that  he 
ought  himfelf  to  be  the  ruler,  corredtor,  and  impartial  judge,  if  he  would 
have  right  order  and  good  government  at  home  ? — This  he  granted  me.— 
And  befides  this,  faid  I,  if  his  friends  Ihould  fubmit  their  differences  to  his 
arbitration,  or  if  the  ftate  fhould  refer  to  his  judgment  the  decifion  of  any 
controverted  point,  is  it  not  a  fhame  that  he  fhould  appear  in  fuch  cafes 

*  IloXmno;.  This  word,  as  ufed  by  Plato,  and  the  other  antient  writers  on  politics,  is  of  a  very 
large  and  extend ve  import,  including  all  thofe  ftatefmen  or  politicians  in  ariftocracies  and  demo¬ 
cracies,  who  were,  either  for  life,  or  for  a  certain  time,  inverted  with  the  whole  or  a  part  of  kingly 
authority,  and  the  power  thereto  belonging  :  and  fuch  are  here  particularly  meant  by  Plato. 
Agreeably  to  this  paflage,  he  tells  us  in  his  Politicus,  that  the  fcience  of  a  politician  differs  only 
in  name  from  the  kingly  fcience.  For  the  proof  of  which  pofition  we  refer  our  readers  to  that 
Dialogue,  where  the  nature  of  the  kingly  office  is  fo  admirably  well  elucidated  and  explained. — S. 

to 
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to  be  but  a  fecond  or  a  third  rate  man,  and  not  to  have  the  lead  ? — I  mutt 
own  myfelf  of  that  opinion,  faid  he1. — Philofophizing,  therefore,  my  friend, 
is  a  thing  quite  different,  we  find,  from  the  acquiring  a  multiplicity  of  various 
knowledge,  or  the  being  bufied  in  the  circle  of  arts  and  fciences. — When  I 
had  faid  this,  the  Man  of  Learning,  afhamed  of  what  he  had  before  afferted, 
was  filent :  the  man  without  learning  faid,  I  had  made  it  a  clear  cafe  :  and 
the  reft  of  our  audience  gave  their  affent  and  approbation. 

*  It  equally  follows  from  the  foregoing  reafoning,  that  a  king  ought  himfelf,  in  the  fir (l  placer 
truly  to  philofophize:  in  the  next  place,  that  he  ought  to  choofe  a  true  philofopher,  if fuch  a  man 
can  le  found,  to  be  of  his  council :  and  laftly,  it  follows  that  a  true  philofopher,  when  duty  to  his 
prince  or  to  his  country,  or  other  good  occafion,  fent  to  him  from  above,  calls  him  forth  to  light., 
and  places  him  in  his  proper  fphere  of  a&ion,  mull:  always  be  found  adequate  to  any  part  of  the 
kingly  office,  Thefe  conclufions  may  feem  to  favour  a  little  of  what  is  called  philofophic  arrogance ; 
and  for  this  very  reafon  perhaps  it  is,  that  Plato  has  declined  the  making  them,  efpecially  as 
from  the  mouth  of  his  great  mailer,  a  man  fo  remarkable  for  his  rare  modefty. — S. 
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This  piece  of  Plato,  though  entitled  a  Dialogue,  conlifls  chiefly  of  an 
Oration,  to  which  the  Dialogue  was  intended  to  ferve  only  for  an  introdu&ion 
or  vehicle  ;  and  is  accordingly  very  fhort.  The  fubje<5l  of  this  Oration  is 
the  commemoration  of  all  thofe  Athenians,  who,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
commonwealth  to  the  time  of  Plato,  had  died  in  the  fervice  of  their  country  ; 
a  fubjeft  that  takes  in  fo  confiderable  a  portion  of  the  hiftory  of  Athens,  that 
I  rather  choofe  to  refer  the  reader  to  thofe  authors  who  have  treated  at 
large  of  the  tranfa&ions  of  that  Hate,  than  to  fet  down  the  feveral  events 
here  alluded  to  in  notes,  which  would  foon  fwell  to  a  bulk  much  larger 
than  th^  Oration  itfelf.  It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  premife  a 
fhort  account  of  the  cuftom,  which  gave  birth  to  this  and  many  other 
orations,  fpoken  by  fome  of  the  greatefl:  orators  of  Athens  ;  as  fuch  an  ac¬ 
count  may  tend  to  put  the  reader  into  a  proper  fituation  of  mind  to  judge 
of  the  beauties  of  this  famous  panegyric,  by  leading  him  as  it  were  to  Athens, 
and  making  him  one  of  the  audience.  Take  it,  therefore,  in  the  words  of 
Thucydides,  thus  tranflated. 

“  In  the  fame  winter  (namely,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war) 
the  Athenians,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  performed,  at  the 
public  expenfe,  the  obfequies  of  thofe  citizens  who  firfl  lofl:  their  lives  in 

1  This  Introduction  is  extracted  from  the  Argument  of  Mr.  Weft  to  this  Dialogue,  by  whom 
alfo  it  was  tranflated  into  Englifh.  I  have  adopted  his  verfion  of  it  wherever  I  found  it  to  be 
fufficiently  faithful,  and  given  my  own  tranflation  where  it  was  otherwife.— — T. 
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this  war  :  the  manner  of  which  is  as  follows.  Three  days  before  that 
appointed  for  the  funeral,  they  erebl  a  pavilion,  underneath  which  they  lay¬ 
out  the  bones  of  the  deceafed,  allowing  to  their  refpe&ive  friends  and 
relations  the  liberty  of  bringing  whatever  they  judge  proper  to  add,  by  way 
of  fhowing  their  particular  concern  or  regard  for  thofe  who  belonged  to 
them.  On  the  day  of  the  interment  there  are  brought  in  wagons  for 

O  V 

hearfes)  fo  many  chefls  (or  coffins)  made  of  cyprefs,  one  for  every  tribe,  in 
which  are  put  the  bones  of  the  deceafed,  each  man  according  to  his  tribe. 
Befides  thefe  there  is  an  empty  bier,  properly  covered  in  honour  of  thofe 
whole  bodies  could  not  be  found  and  brought  away  in  order  for  their 
interment.  In  the  funeral  proceffion,  whofoever  is  difpofed,  whether  he 
be  a  citizen  or  foreigner,  has  leave  to  march,  together  with  the  female 
kindred  of  the  deceafed,  who  affift  at  the  fepulchre,  making  great  lamenta¬ 
tions.  After  this  they  depolite  the  bones  in  the  public  coemetery,  which  is 
fituated  in  the  moll  beautiful  fuburb  of  the  city  ;  and  here  they  have  always 
been  accuftomed  to  bury  all  who  fall  in  battle,  thofe  only  excepted  who 
were  {lain  at  Marathon,  to  whom,  as  to  men  of  diftingifhed  and  uncommon 
virtue,  they  performed  their  obfequies  in  the  very  place  where  they  loll 
their  lives.  As  loon  as  the  remains  are  buried  in  the  ground,  fome  Athe¬ 
nian,  eminent  as  well  for  his  wifdom  as  his  dignity,  is  appointed  by  the 
flate  to  pronounce  a  fuitable  oration  in  honour  of  the  dead  :  after  which 
the  whole  company  depart.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Athenians 
perform  the  funerals  of  thofe  who  are  {lain  in  battle,  and  this  cuftom  they 
confiantly  obferve  in  every  war,  as  often  as  the  cafe  happens,  in  conformity 
to  a  law  enabled  for  that  purpofe.” 

From  this  account,  and  fome  other  particulars  mentioned  in  the  enfuing 
Oration,  it  is  evident  that  thefe  public  funerals  were  performed  with  great 
pomp  and  folemnity  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Athenian  people;  to  whom 
therefore,  confidered  upon  this  occahon  under  two  heads,  namely,  as  citizens 
of  Athens  and  as  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceafed,  the  orator  was  in 
reafon  obliged  to  accommodate  his  difcourfe  ;  which  from  hence  he  was 
under  a  neceffity  of  dividing  likewife  into  two  heads.  Under  the  firft  he 
was  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  citizens  of  Athens  in  general ;  under  the  lecond, 
to  the  parents,  children,  and  kindred  of  the  deceaied  in  particular.  For  the 
topics  proper  to  be  inhfied  upon  under  thefe  two  heads,  he  was  left  at  liberty 
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to  feleft  fuch  as  he  judged  moft  fuitable  to  the  occafion  on  which  he  was  to 
fpeak.  The  occafion  was  folemn  and  mournful.  Confolatories,  therefore, 
were  to  be  adminiftered  as  well  to  the  public  as  to  individuals,  who  were 
there  come  together  to  perform  the  laft  offices  to  their  fellow-citizens  and 
relations.  To  the  public,  no  topic  of  confolatioff  could  be  fo  efff&ual  as 
that  which,  hy  before  them  the  glory  and  advantages  accruing 

to  the  commonwealth  from  the  actions  or  rltizens  who  lr  d 

loft  their  lives  in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  tended  to  call  off  their  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  calamity  which  they  were  then  affembled  to  commemorate. 
And  this  topic  was  -very  naturally  fuggefted  to  the  orator  by  the  many 
public  monuments  ere&ed  in  honour  of  thofe  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  and 
Mattered  up  and  down  the  place  where  he  was  to  pronounce  his  oration. 
Plato  accordingly  made  choice  of  this  topic  ;  and  hath  dwelt  upon  it  with 
equal  judgment  and  eloquence  through  the  greater  part  of  the  following- 
panegyric. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  fir  ft  divifion  contains  an  artful  and  noble 
panegyric  in  honour  of  the  ftate  and  people  of  Athens  ;  which  evidently 
proves,  what  indeed  will  appear  to  any  one  who  attentively  examines  the 
Grecian  hiftory,  that  the  Athenians  were  unqueffionably  the  firft  and  greateft 
people  of  Greece. 

The  fecond  part,  in  which  the  orator  addreffes  himfelf  to  the  relations  of 
the  deceafed,  is  as  beautiful  a  piece  of  oratory  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  all 
antiquity.  I  ffiall  not  here  foreftall  the  reader’s  judgment  or  pleafure, 
by  pointing  out  the  particular  paffkges  worthy  of  admiration.  They  are  fo 
ftriking  that  he  cannot  fail  taking  notice  of  them ;  and  the  more  they  fur- 
prife,  the  more  they  will  pleafe. 
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SOCRATES  and  MENEXENUS. 


SOCRATES, 

From  the  Forum,  Menexenus  ?  Or  whence  come  you  ? 

Men.  From  the  Forum,  Socrates,  and  from  the  Senate-houfe. 

Soc.  What  particular  bufinefs  called  you  to  the  Senate-houfe  ?  Is  it  that 
you  think  yourfelf,  O  wonderful  young  man,  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  learning 
and  philofophy,  and  as  being  every  way  fufficiently  qualified,  you  are  pur- 
pofing  to  turn  yourfelf  to  affairs  of  greater  importance  ;  and  that  we  may 
never  want  a  fupply  of  magiftrates  out  of  your  family,  you  yourfelf  are 
thinking,  young  as  you  are,  of  governing  us  old  fellows. 

Men.  Indeed,  Socrates,  I  fhould  moft  readily  entertain  fuch  an  ambition, 
encouraged  by  your  permiffion  and  advice  ;  but  other  wife,  I  would  by  no 
means  think  of  it.  The  occafion  of  my  going  to  the  Senate-houfe  to-day  was 
the  having  heard  that  they  intended  to  make  choice  of  the  orator  who  is  to 
fpeak  the  funeral  oration  in  praife  of  the  dead.  For  you  know  they  are  now 
preparing  to  celebrate  their  obfequies. 

Soc.  Entirely  fo.  But  whom  have  they  chofen  ? 

Men.  No  one  as  yet.  They  have  deferred  that  confideration  till  to¬ 
morrow  :  but  I  think  that  either  Dion  or  Archinus  will  be  appointed. 

Soc.  Sure,  Menexenus,  it  muft  needs  be  a  fine  thing  for  a  man  to  die  in 
battle  ;  for  be  he  ever  fo  poor  and  inconfiderable,  he  will  have  the  good 
fortune  at  leaf:  to  be  buried  with  fplendour  and  magnificence,  and  to  have 
Ills  praifes  fet  forth  by  wife  and  ingenious  men  ;  not  in  crude  and  extempo¬ 
rary 
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tary  panegyrics,  but  ill  dilcourfes  well  confidered  and  prepared  for  a  long 
time  before.  And  indeed  fo  magnificent,  fo  copious,  and  even  exuberant 
upon  every  topic,  and  fo  beautifully  variegated  with  fine  names  and  words 
are  the  panegyrics  which  our  orators  give  us  upon  thefe  occafions,  that  they 
as  it  were  bewitch  our  fouls ;  and  what  with  the  encomiums  which  they 
fo  plentifully  pour  out  upon  the  city,  upon  thofe  who  have  at  any  time  died 
in  battle,  upon  the  whole  feries  of  our  anceftors,  even  to  the  remotefi:  ages, 
*nd  what  with  thofe  which  they  beftow  upon  the  audience,  I  myfelf,  Mene- 
xenus,  have  often  been  very  generoufly  difpofed  ;  and,  liftening  to  their  pane¬ 
gyrics,  have  for  the  time  been  charmed  into  an  opinion  that  I  was  grown 
greater,  more  noble,  and  more  illufirious,  and  have  fancied  that  not  only  I 
myfelf  appeared  more  confiderable  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  Grangers,  who  at  any 
time  accompanied  me  upon  thofe  occafions,  but  that  they  alfo  were  affefted 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  perfuaded  by  the  orator  to  look  upon  me  and 
Athens  with  more  admiration  than  before.  And  this  veneration  of  myfelf 
has  often  remained  upon  me  for  more  than  three  days.  Nay,  with  fo 
powerful  a  charm  has  the  difcourfe  and  even  the  voice  of  the  fpeaker  funk 
into  my  ears,  that  for  four  or  five  days  I  have  fcarcely  been  able  to  recoiled 
myfelf,  or  perceive  in  what  part  of  the  earth  I  was  ;  but  imagined  myfelf 
fometimes  an  inhabitant  of  the  Fortunate  Iffimds.  So  dexterous  are  our 
orators ! 

Men.  You  are  always,  Socrates,  rallying  the  orators.  However,  lam 
afraid  the  perfon  they  fhallnow  appoint  will  not  perform  his  part  very  well; 
for,  as  he  will  be  chofen  on  a  fudden,  he  will  be  obliged  to  {peak  without 
any  preparation. 

Soc.  How  fo,  my  good  friend  ?  Each  of  thefe  has  orations  ready  prepared, 
Befides,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  fpeak  extempore  upon  fuch  topics.  For  if 
it  were  reqmfite  to  celebrate  the  praifes  of  the  Athenians,  in  an  affembly  of 
Peloponnefians,  or  of  the  Peloponnefians  in  an  affembly  of  Athenians,  a  man 
muft  be  an  excellent  orator  indeed  to  gain  the  alfent  and  approbation  of  his 
auditory.  But  when  a  man  is  to  perform  before  an  audience,  whofe  praifes 
are  the  fubject  of  his  difcourfe,  it  feems  to  be  no  great  affair  to  make  a  good 

Men.  Is  that  your  opinion,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  It  is,  by  Jupiter. 
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Men.  Do  you  -think  that  you  fhould  be  able  to  make  a  fpeech  if  it  were 
requifite,  and  the  fenate  fhould  appoint  you  ? 

Soc.  If  I  fhould,  O  Menexenus,  it  would  not  be  wonderful,  conliderino- 1 

vD 

have  been  inftrucled  by  a  miftrefs,  who  is  by  no  means  contemptible  in 
rhetoric,  but  who  has  made  many  good  orators,  one  in  particular  who  ex¬ 
celled  all  the  Greeks,  Pericles,  the  fon  of  Xanthippus. 

Men.  Who  is  fhe  ?  I  fuppofe  you  mean  Afpafia  r. 

Soc.  I  raean  her,  and  Coanus,  the  fon  of  Metrobius,  alfo.  For  thefe 

two 

1  Afpafia,  the  lady  to  whom  Socrates  gives  the  honour  of  theenfuing  Oration,  as  well  as  of  that 
fpoken  formerly  by  Pericles  on  the  like  occafion,  was  born  at  Miletus,  and  was  indeed  in  great  favour 
•with  Pericles,  as  may  be  feen  in  Plutarch.  What  is  here  Paid  of  her  having  inftructed  Pericles,  and 
many  other  good  orators  befides  Socrates,  in  rhetoric,  whether  ftriftiy  true  or  not,  {hows  at  leaft  that 
fhe  had  as  great  a  reputation  for  wit  as  for  beauty.  But  it  appears  from  this  p  adage  that  rhetoric, 
which  is  the  art  of  compofition,  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Athenians,  alone  fuffi dent  to  make  a 
complete  orator  :  mufic,  which,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  oratory,  and  whenever  it  is  put  in  eontra- 
diftindtion  to  rhetoric  (as  in  this  paffage)  can  only  mean  an  harmonious  pronunciation,  or  a 
melodious  modulation  of  the  voice;  mufic,  I  fay,  in  the  fenfe  now  mentioned,  was  likewife  deemed 
a  fcience  neeeflary  to  be  learnt  by  all  who  intended  to  fpeak  in  public.  And  hence  I  am  con¬ 
firmed  in  an  opinion,  which  I  have  entertained  many  years,  and  in  which  I  find  I  am  not  Angle, 
vfz.  that  accents  were  originally  mufical  notes  fet  over  words  to  direft  the  feveral  tones  and  in¬ 
flections  of  the  voice  requifite  to  give  the  whole  fentence  its  proper  harmony  and  cadence.  The 
names  of  the  Greek  accents,  of vc,  Qzpvc,  vrepia-Truptevoi,  acute ,  grave ,  and  circumflex ,  fpeak  their 
mufical  origin,  and  correfpond  exactly  to  three  terms  made  ufe  of  in  our  modern  mufic,  namely, 
Jbarp,  fiat ,  and  a  grave ,  called  the  turn,  confiding,  like  the  circumflex,  of  a  Jharp  and  a  flat  note. 
I  {hail  not  here  enter  into  the  queflion  concerning  the  antiquity  of  accents,  which  many  learned 
men  take  to  be  of  modern  invention;  though  if  they  were  ufed  for  mufical  marks,  as  I  am  per- 
fuaded  they  were,  they  were  probably  a^s  antient  as  the  application  of  that  fcience,  from  whence 
they  were  borrowed  to  form  a  right  pronunciation  and  harmonious  cadence,  which  was  as  antient 
at  leaft  as  the  time  of  Plato.  It  is  no  wonder,  however,  that  many  old  manuferipts  and  inferip- 
tions  are  found  without  accents  :  as  thev  were  intended  folely  for  the  inftruCtion  of  thofe  who  were 
dtfirous  of  reading  and  fpeaking  properly,  they  were  in  all  likelihood  made  ufe  of  only  by  mafters 
of  mufic  in  the  leftons  which  they  gave  their  fcholars  upon  pronunciation.  Neither  is  it  fur- 
prifing  that  the  antient  Greeks  fhould  defeend  to  fuch  minute  niceties  in  forming  their  orators, 
when  it  is  confidered  that  oratory,  from  its  ore  at  ufe  and  importance  in  their  public  affemblies, 
was  in  the  higheft  efteem  among  them,  and  carried  by  them  to  its  utmoft  perfection. 

From  what  has  been  Paid  I  am  induced  to  betr  leave  to  obferve,  that  from  not  u  ud  e  r.  ft  and  i  ng,  cr 
not  attending  to  the  original  and  right  ufe  of  accents  in  the  Greek,  however  tranhnitted  down  to 
thefe  times,  has  arifen  one  of  the  groffift  perverfions  ami  abufes  that  ignorance  or  barbarifm  itfelf 
could  poffiblv  have  introduced  into  any  language;  and  that  is,  reading  by  accent,  as  it  is  called,  and 
praCUfed  in  moft  of  the  fchools  (Eton  excepted),  and  in  the  univerfities  of  this  kingdom,  not  to 
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two  are  my  matters  :  he  in  mulic,  hie  in  rhetoric.  That  a  man  thus  edu¬ 
cated  fhould  be  a  Ikilful  fpeaker  is  nothing  wonderful,  lince,  even  one  who 
has  been  worfe  educated  than  I  have,  and  who  has  indeed  learnt  mufic  from 
Lamprius,  but  rhetoric  from  Antiphon  the  Rhamnufian  ;  —  I  fay,  it  is  not 
impoffible  even  for  fuch  a  one  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  the  Athenians 
when  he  makes  their  praifes  the  theme  of  his  oration. 

Men.  And  what  would  you  have  to  fay  were  you  to  fpeak  ? 

Soc.  From  myfelf  perhaps  nothing.  But  yefterday  1  heard  Afpada 
pronounce  a  funeral  oration  concerning  thefe  very  perfons ;  for  die  had 
heard  what  you  tell  me,  that  the  Athenians  were  going  to  choofe  a:i  orator 
for  the  cccanon  :  upon  which  floe  immediately  ran  over  to  me  fuch  things  as 
it  would  be  proper  to  fay  ;  and  what  die  had  formerly  made  ufe  of,  when 

fay  of  all  Europe.  For  by  this  method  of  reading,  in  which  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  long  or  ftiort 
vowels  or  diphthongs,  the  natural -quantity  of  the  words  is  overturned ;  and  the  poets,  who  never 
wrote,  and  indeed  are  never  read,  and  can  never  he  read  by  accent,  mud  be  fuppofed  to  have 
meafured  the  language  by  a  rule  different  from  that  foil  wed  hv  the  writers  and  fpeakers  in  profe, 
that  is,  all  the  reft  of  their  countrymen ;  which  indeed  is  an  abfurdity  too  great  to  be  fuppofed  ; 
and  therefore  1  imagine  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  antient  Greeks  fpoke  by  accent.  If  this 
therefore  be  an  abfurdity  too  great  to  be  charged  upon  the  antient  Greeks,  why  fhould  it  be 
jmpofed  upon  thofe  who  now  ftudy  that  language,  and- who,  by  this  method,  are  obliged,  when 
they  read  pcctry,  to  negleft  the  accent,  and  when  they  read  profe  to  difregard  the  quantity  ;  which 
is  to  make  two  languages  of  one?  Much  more  might  be  faid  againft  this  prepofterous  uftige  of 
accents,  which  feems  to  me  to  have  arifen  at  firft  from  the  ignorance  and  idleuefs  of  fchool-mafters* 
who  not  knowing  the  true  quantity  of  the  words,  and  not  caring  to  acquaint  themfclves  with  it, 
took  the  ftiort  and  eafy  way  of  directing  themfelves  and  their  fcholars  by  thofe  marks  which  they 
faw  placed  over  certain  fyllables.  Thefe  they  took  for  their  guides  in  reading  profe,  though  in 
poetry,  as  has  been  faid,  thev  were  neceftltated  to  obferve  a  different  rule,  viz.  the  meafurc  of  the 
verfe  where  known,  as  that  of  hexameters,  iambics,  anapsefts.  See.;  hut  in  the  great  variety  of 
meafures  made  ufe  of  by  Pindar,  and  the  dramatic  writers,  they  were  ftill  at  a  lofs,  and  therefore 
in  reading  thofe  odes,  were  obliged  to  have  recounfe  to  accents,  to  the  utter  fubverfion  of  all  quantity 
and  harmony.  If  it  fhould  be  thought  worth  the  while  to  correct  this  illiterate  abufe  in  our  fchools 
and  femmaries  of  learning,  it  may  be  proper  either  to  print  fuch  books  as  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  young  beginners  without  accents,  or  to  fubftitute  in  their  ftead  fuch  marks  as  may  ferve  to  ftiow 
the  quantity  of  the  feveral  fyllables  :  to  which  end  I  would  recommend-  to  all  future  compilers  of 
lexicons  and  grammars,  to  mark,  after  the  example  of  many,Latin  lexicographers,  the  quantities  of 
all  the  fyllables:  many  of  which  are  reducible  to  general  rules,  and  others  may  be  difeovered 
and  afeertained  by  carefully  comparing  the  correfpoudent  meafures  of  the  ftropbe,  antiftrophe, 
-epode,  See.  in  the  Greek  ode.— W, 
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fhe  compofed  the  funeral  oration  fpoken  by  Pericles ;  out  of  the  fcraps  of 
which  (he  patched  up  this  difcourfe. 

Men.  Can  you  remember  wha^  (he  faid  ? 

Soc.  Elfe  I  (hould  be  unjuft  ;  for  I  learnt  it  from  her,  and  there  wanted 
but  little  of  my  being  beaten  for  forgetfulnefs. 

Men.  Why  then  do  you  not  repeat  it  ? 

Soc.  My  miftrefs  may  be  offended,  if  I  make  her  difcourfes  public; 

Men.  By  no  means,  Socrates  :  however,  fpeak  and  oblige  me ;  whether  you 
are  willing  to  fpeak  what  Afpafia  faid,  or  any  thing  elfe,  it  is  of  no  confe- 
quence  if  you  will  but  fpeak. 

Soc.  But  you  will  perhaps  laugh  at  me,  if  I,  being  an  elderly  man,  (hould 
appear  to  you  (fill  to  jeft. 

r  Men.  Not  at  all,  Socrates  :  fpeak,  I  entreat  you,  by  all  means. 

Soc.  Well,  I  find  I  muft  gratify  yon,  though  you  (hould  even  order  me  to 
fall  a  dancing.  Befides,  we  are  alone.  iUtend  then.  She  began  her  oration, 
I  think,  with  mentioning  the  deceafed  in  the  following  manner  : 

Whatever  was  requifite  to  be  done  for  thefe  brave  men,  has  been  performed 
on  our  part.  They  have  received  their  clues,  and  are  now  proceeding  on 
their  fated  journey,  difmified  with  ,the(e  public  honours,  paid  them  as  well  by 
the  whole  ftate  as  by  their  own  families  and  friends.  But  to  make  thefe 
honours  complete,  fomething  remains  to  be  faid  ;  which  not  only  the  laws 
require  to  be  rendered  to  them,  but  reafon  alfo.  For  an  eloquent  and  weli- 
fpoken  oration  impreftes  on  the  mind  of  the  audience  a  lafting  admiration 
of  great  and  virtuous  adtions.  But  the  prefent  occafion  demands  an  oration 
of  a  particular  kind  ;  an  oration  that  may  at  one  and  the  fame  time  do  juftice 
to  the  dead  ;  benevolently  admonilh  the  living  ;  excite  the  children  and 
brethren  of  the  deceafed  to  an  imitation  of  their  virtues;  and  adminifter 
comfort  to  the  fathers  and  the  mothers,  and  whoever  of  their  remoter  ancef- 
tors  are  yet  alive.  Where  then  (hall  we  find  fuch  an  oration  as  this  ?  Or 
whence  (hall  we  rightly  begin  the  praifes  of  thole  brave  men,  who  when 
living  made  their  friends  happy  by  their  virtues,  and  by  theii  deaths  procuied 
the  fafety  of  thofe  who  furvive. 

As  they  were  naturally  good,  it  is  in  my  opinion  neceftary  to  begin  their 

panegyric  with  an  account  of  their  original :  for  that  they  were  virtuous  was 
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owing  to  their  being  defcended  from  virtuous  anceftors.  Let  us  then  cele¬ 
brate;  in  the  firft  place,  their  noble  birth  ;  in  the  fecond,  their  nurture  and 
education;  and  afterwards,  by  exhibiting  their  actions  to  view,  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  thefe  alfo  were  virtuous,  and  fuch  as  correfponded  to  all  thofe  ad¬ 
vantages,  Firft,  then,  as  to  the  nobility  of  their  defcent :  they  are  fprung  from 
a  race  of  anceftors,  not  adventitious,  not  tranfplanted  from  I  know  not  where* 
but  natives  of  the  foil ,  dwelling  and  living  really  and  properly  in  their  own 
country;  nurfed,  not  like  other  nations,  by  a  ftep-mother,  but  a  parent, 
the  very  land  which  they  inhabited,  in  which  they  now  lie  buried  ;  the  foil 
which  bred,  which  nurfed  them,  and  which,  as  her  own,  has  again  received 
them  into  her  bofom.  It  is  moft  juft,  therefore,  to  beftow  fome  encomiums, 
in  the  firft  place,  on  this  mother  ;  for  thus  the  nobility  of  thefe  her  chil¬ 
dren  will  at  the  fame  time  be  adorned.  This  country,  indeed,  deferves 
to  be  celebrated  by  all  mankind,  not  only  by  us,  and  that  upon  many  ac¬ 
counts  ;  but  principally  becaufe  fhe  is  dear  to  divinity,  of  which  the  ftrife 
of  the  gods,  who  contended  for  her,  and  the  decifion  that  followed  there¬ 
upon,  is  a  clear  evidence.  And  how  is  it  poftible  that  it  fhould  not  be  juft 
for  all  men  to  celebrate  that  which  the  gods  have  praifed  ?  Another  topic 
of  deferved  praife  is  this,  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  earth  bred  and 
produced  animals  of  all  kinds,  both  wild  and  tame,  this  country  of  ours  pre- 
ferved  her  purity ;  was  unprolific  of  favage  beafts  ;  and  among  all  animals 
chofe  to  produce  man  only,  who  furpaffes  the  reft  in  underftanding,  and 
who  alone  legally  cultivates  juftice  and  the  gods.  As  a  great  argument  in 
confirmation  of  what  I  here  advance,  that  this  earth  is  the  genuine  parent 
of  our  forefathers,  I  muft  obferve  that  every  thing  that  brings  forth  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  nourifhment  adapted  to  what  it  has  produced  ;  and  that  a  woman 
is  proved  to  be  really  and  in  fa£t  a  mother,  from  her  being  fupplied  with 
native  fountains  of  nourifhment  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  child.  In  like 
manner  our  country  and  mother  affords  a  fufficient  argument  of  her  having  . 
procreated  men  ;  for  fhe  alone  at  that  time  and  firft  produced  the  grain  of 
wheat  and  barley,  the  proper  and  the  beft  food  of  man  ;  as  being  in 
reality  the  parent  of  this  fpecies  of  animals ;  and  to  her  thefe  proofs  apply 
more  ftrongly  than  to  a  woman.  For  the  earth  did  not  in  breeding  and 
producing  imitate  woman,  but  woman  imitated  earth  :  neither  did  fhe 
envioufiy  withhold  thefe  her  fruits,  but  diftributed  them  to  others,  tor  her 
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offspring,  in  the  next  place,  the  produced  the  olive,  the  fupport  of  toil ;  and 
after  the  had  thus  nourifhed  and  reared  them  up  to  manhood,  the  introduced 
to  them  gods  for  their  governors  and  inffrudfcors,  whofe  names  it  is 
unneceffary  to  mention  in  this  place.  We  all  know  who  furnifhed  us 
with  the  neceffaries  and  fecurities  of  life  ;  who  infrructed  us  in  the  arts 
requifite  for  our  daily  fupport ;  who  gave  us  and  who  taught  us 
the  ufe  of  arms  for  the  defence  of  our  country.  Our  ancedors,  thus  born, 
and  thus  brought  up,  framed  a  polity  of  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
fpeak  a  few  words.  For  a  polity  is  the  nurfe  of  men;  a  good  one  of  vir¬ 
tuous  men,  a  bad  one  of  wicked  men.  That  thole  who  went  before  us, 
therefore,  were  educated  under  a  good  polity,  it  is  neceffary  to  fhow  ;  for 
indeed  it  was  owing  to  this  that  both  they  and  their  defendants,  the 
fathers  of  the  deceafed,  became  virtuous.  The  polity  then  was,  as  it  now 
is,  an  androcracy.  Under  this  form  of  government  we  dill  live,  and 
for  the  mod  part  have  done  fo  from  that  time  to  this.  Let  others  call  it  a 
democracy,  or  by  what  name  they  pleafe  :  it  is  in  truth  an  androcracy  ac¬ 
companied  with  renown.  We  have  always  had  magidrates  inveded  with 
kingly  power,  fome  of  whom  were  hereditary,  others  elective  :  but  the 
people  were  generally  the  mod  powerful ;  and  they  always  bedowed  the 
authority  and  power  of  the  date  upon  thole  whom  they  judged  mod  worthy. 
No  man  was  excluded  for  the  meannefs,  the  oblcurity,  or  the  poverty  of 
his  family  ;  nor  advanced  for  the  contrary  qualifications  of  his  ancedors, 
as  is  praetiled  in  other  cities.  Their  choice  was  confined  by  one  boundary. 
Whoever  was  edeemed  to  be  wife  and  good,  he  had  the  authority,  and  lie 
the  power.  The  caufe  of  this  our  polity  was  the  equality  of  our  original. 
For  other  dates  are  compoled  of  men  of  every  country,  and  of  different 
extractions;  whence  their  governments  are  unequal,  tyrannies,  or  oligarchies ; 
in  which  one  part  of  the  people  confider  the  other  as  their  daves,  and  tnofe 
who  are  confiderea  as  (laves  look  upon  the  other  part  as  their  maders.  But 
we,  who  are  all  brethren,  born  of  one  mother,  do  not  think  it  fit  that  we  Ihould 
be  the  (laves  or  the  lords  of  one  another.  On  the  contrary,  the  natural  equality 
of  our  births  compelled  us  to  feek  after  a  legal  equality  in  our  government; 
and  forbade  us  to  yield  fubjedion  to  any  thing,  except  to  the  opinion  of  virtue 
2nd  wildom.  Hence  it  came  to  pafs  that  all  our  ancedors,  the  fatheis  of 

the  deceafed,  and  they  themielves,  being  thus  excellently  born,  thus  nui- 
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tured  in  all  liberty,  exhibited  to  all  men  many  and  beautiful  deeds,  both 
privately  and  publicly,  thinking  it  their  duty  as  well  to  protea  Grecians 
againft  Grecians,  as  to  maintain  the  general  liberty  of  Greece  again  ft 
the  Barbarians.  How  they  repelled  the  Invafions  of  Eumolpus,  o°f  the 
Amazons,  and  of  other  enemies  before  them,  and  in  what  manner  they 
defended  the  Argives  againft  the  Thebans,  and  the  Heracleide  azainft  the 
Argives,  the  time  will  not  permit  me  fully  to  relate  :  befides,  their  virtues 
having  been  finely  celebrated  by  the  poets  in  their  melodious  fongs,  they  have 
been  made  public  to  all  men  ;  fo  that  we  fhould  but  difgrace  ourfelves  in 
attempting  the  fame  fubjedt  in  fimple  profe.  For  thefe  reafons,  therefore, 
I  think  proper  to  pafs  over  thefe  matters.  Juftice  has  been  done  to  their 
merits.  But  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  recall  the  memory  of  thefe  exploits 
which,  worthy  as  they  were,  the  poets  have  not  thought  worthy  of  their 
notice,  and  which  are  now  almoft  buried  in  oblivion  ;  that  by  fetting  forth 
the  praifes  of  the  great  men  who  performed  them,  I  may  woo  the  poets  to 
admit  them  into  their  fongs  and  verfes.  The  chief  of  thefe  are  the  adlions  of 
our  forefathers,  the  progeny  of  this  foil,  who  held  the  hands  of  thole  lords 
of  Alia,  the  Perlians,  when  they  attempted  to  enflave  Europe  ;  whole  virtue, 
therefore,  in  the  firft  place  deferves  to  be  commemorated  and  to  be  praifed. 
To  praife  them  as  they  deferve,  we  ought  to  take  a  view  of  it  in  that  period 
of  time,  when  all  Alia  was  in  fubje&ion  to  the  third  king  of  the  Perfian 
race.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  Cyrus,  who  by  his  own  great  abilities  freed 
his  countrymen  the  Perfians,  enflaved  the  Medes  his  mafters,  and  brought 
under  his  dominion  the  reft  of  Alia,  as  far  as  Egypt.  His  foil  fubdued  Egypt, 
and  as  much  of  Lybia  as  was  accelfible,  by  his  arms.  Darius,  the  third 
king,  extended  the  limits  of  his  empire  by  his  land  forces  as  far  as  Scythia, 
and  by  his  fleets  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  lea  and  of  the  illands  ;  fo  that 
no  one  durft  oppofe  him.  The  very  opinions  of  all  mankind  feem  to  have 
been  fubdued  :  fo  many,  fo  powerful,  and  fo  warlike  were  the  nations  which 
the  government  of  the  Perlians  involved.  This  Darius  accufing  us  and  the 


Eretrians  of  an  attempt  upon  Sardis,  made  that  a  pretence  for  fending  an 
army  of  five  hundred  thoufand  men  on  board  his  Ihips  and  tranfports, 
and  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  fail,  over  which  he  appointed  Datis  to  be 
general,  ordering  him,  under  the  forfeiture  of  his  head,  to  bring  back  the 
Eretrians  and  Athenians  captive.  Datis  failing  to  Eretria,  againft  a  natiou 
VOL.  V.  q  H  which 
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which  of  all  the  Greeks  had  at  that  time  the  greateft  reputation  for  valour, 
and  was  moreover  very  numerous,  fubdued  them  in  three  days  ;  and  that 
none  of  them  might  efcape,  he  took  this  method  of  fearching  the  whole  - 
ifland.  Caufing  his  troops  to  march  to  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  Eretrians, 
and  extend  themfelves  from  fea  to  fea,  he  ordered  them  to  join  their  hands, 
and  fweep  the  country,  that  he  might  be  able  to  afture  the  king  that  not  a 
man  had  efcaped  him.  With  the  like  defign  lie  pafled  from  Eretria  to 
Marathon,  imagining  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  place  the  fame  inevitable 
yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  Athenians,  and  carry  them  off  as  he  had  done 
the  Eretrians.  During  thefe  tranfaclions,  part  of  which  were  accomplifhed 
and  part  attempted,  no  nation  of  the  Greeks  came  to  the  affiftance  either 
of  the  Eretrians  or  the  Athenians,  except  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  they  did 
not  join  us  till  the  day  after  the  battle.  The  reft,  ftruck  with  terror,  and 
preferring  their  prefent  fafety,  kept  quiet  at  home.  By  this  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  bravery  of  thofe  men  who  received  the  attack  of  the 
Barbarians  at  Marathon,  chaftifed  the  arrogance  of  all  Alia,  and  were  the 
hr  ft  who  eredted  trophies  for  their  vidlory  over  a  barbarous,  enemy  ;  by  their 
example  inftrudting  others  that  the  power  of  Perfia  was  not  invincible,  and 
that  wealth  and  numbers  muft  yield  to  virtue.  I  call  thefe  men,  therefore, 
not  only  the  fathers  of  our  bodies,  but  alfo  of  our  liberty,  and  of  the  liberty 
of  all  Europe.  For  the  Grecians,  furveying  this  day’s  work,  were  taught 
by  their  Marathonian  mafters  to  hazard  new  battles  in  the  defence  of 
their  country.  Upon  thefe,  therefore,  ought  we  in  reafon  to  beftow  the 
firft  palm,  and  give  the  fecond  to  them  who  afterwards  fought  and  con¬ 
quered  in  the  fea-fights  of  Salamis  and  Artemifium..  He  who  would  difcufs 
the  feveral  actions  of  theie  brave  men,  enumerate  the  many  difficulties  they 
had  to  encounter  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  tell  how  they  furmounted  them,, 
would  have  much  to  fay.  But  I  ftiall  only  mention  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  greateft  exploit  after  that  of  Marathon  :  for  by  that  victory  the 
Greeks  had  been  only  taught,  that  upon  land  it  v/as  poffible  for  a  fmalt. 
number  of  Grecians  to  overcome  a  multitude  of  Barbarians  but  that  at  fea 
they  were  able  to  effeft  the  fame  thing  was  not  yet  evident.  The  Persians 
had  the  reputation  of  being  invincible  at  fea,  by  the  fuperiority  of  their 
numbers,  their  riches,  their  naval  (kill,  and  ftrength.  Now  what  is  moll 
praife-worthy  in  thofe  brave  men,  who  fignalized  themfelves  at  fea,  is,  that 

they 
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they  did  thereby,  as  it  were,  loofen  thofe  bands  of  terror,  what  had  held  the 
Grecians  fo  fall:  bound,  and  caufed  them  no  loneer  to  ftand  in  awe  of 
numbers,  whether  of  Ihips  or  men.  From  thefe  two  aftions,  this  of  Salamis, 
and  that  of  Marathon,  all  Greece  was  intruded  and  accuftomed  not  to  be 
afraid  of  the  Barbarians,  either  by  land  or  fea.  The  third  great  exploit  for 
the  deliverance  of  Greece,  as  well  in  order  as  in  degree,  is  the  adion  of 
Plattea  ;  in  the  glory  of  which  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  had  an 
equal  part.  This  great,  this  arduous  enterprife  was  achieved,  I  fay,  by 
thefe  two  nations  ;  and  for  this  their  merit  are  they  now  celebrated  by  us, 
and  will  be  by  our  pofterity  to  the  latelt  times.  After  this,  many  dates  of 
Greece  dill  fided  with  the  Barbarian,  and  the  king  himfelf  was  reported  to- 
have,  a  defign  of  invading  Greece  once  more.  It  would  then  be  highly  unjuft 
not  to  take  notice  of  thofe  alfo,  who  completed  the  work  of  their  forefathers, 
and  put  the  finifhing  hand  to  our  deliverance,  by  Louring  and  expelling 
from  the  fea  every  thing  that  had  the  name  of  Barbarian.  Thefe  were  they, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  naval  fight  at  Eurymedon,  in  the  expeditions  to 
Cyrus,  to  Egypt,  and  many  other  places.  Thefe  ought  we  therefore,  to 
commemorate,  and  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  them,  for  having 
taught  the  great  king  to  fear  ;  to  attend  to  his  own  fafety,  and  not  to  be  plot¬ 
ting  the  overthrow  of  Greece.  This  war  againft  the  Barbarians  did  our 
commonwealth,  with  her  own  forces  only,  draw  out  to  the  very  dregs,  for 
her  own  fecurity,  and  that  of  her  allies.  Peace  being  made,  and  the  city 
honoured,  there  came  upon  her  that  which  ufually  falls  on  each  that  are 
fuccefsful,  firft  emulation,  and  from  emulation  envy,  which  drew  this  city, 
though  unwilling,  into  a  war  againft  the  Grecians :  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  which  war  the  Athenians  fought  a  battle  with  the  Lacedaemonians  at 
Tanagra,  for  the  liberties  of  Boeotia.  Though  the  ififue  of  this  battle  was 
doubtful,  yet  the  following  action  proved  decifive  :  for  fome  of  the  allies  of  the 
Boeotians  having  deferted  thole,  to  whofe  aftiftance  they  came,  our  countrymen 
having  on  the  third  day  after  obtained  a  vidlory,  we  recovered  to  a  fenfe  of 
their  duty  thofe  who,  without  reafon,  had  fallen  oft  from  it.  Thele  brave 
men  having  fought  againft  Grecians  for  the  liberties  of  Grecians,  and  delivered 
thofe  whofe  caufe  they  had  undertaken  to  defend,  were  the  firft,  alter  the  Perlian 
war,  upon  whom  the  commonwealth  conferred  the  honour  ol  being  buried  in 

this  public  coemetery.  After  this  the  war  became  more  general ;  all  Greece 
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attacked  ns  at  once,  and  ravaged  our  country,  ill  requiting  the  favours  they 
had  received  from  this  city.  But  the  Athenians  having  defeated  their 
enemies  in  a  fea-fight,  and  taken  prifoners  in  the  ifland  of  Sphacleria  their 
leaders  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  it  was  in  their  power  to  have  put  them 
to  death,  fpared  their  lives,  forgave  them,  and  made  peace  with  them  ; 
thinking,  that  although  in  a  war  againft  Barbarians  nothing  lefs  than  their 
utter  ruin  fhould  be  aimed  at,  yet  that  in  a  war  between  Grecians  and 
Grecians  the  conteft  fhould  be  carried  on  as  far  as  victory  indeed,  but  that 
the  common  intereft  of  Greece  ought  not  to  be  facrificed  to  any  particular 
refentment.  Are  not  thefe  brave  men,  therefore,  worthy  to  be  praifed, 
who  were  engaged  in  that  war,  and  who  now  lie  buried  here  ?  They  who 
made  it  appear,  if  indeed  it  was  a  queftion,  whether  in  the  firft  Perfian  war 
another  nation  was  not  at  leaf!:  equal  to  the  Athenians:  they,  1  fay,  who 
made  it  appear  that  fuch  a  queftion  was  entirely  groundlefs.  Thefe  men 
made  the  fuperiority  of  the  Athenians  fufficiently  evident,  by  being  viCto- 
rious  in  that  war,  in  which  all  Greece  took  part  againft  them,  and  van¬ 
quishing  in  battle,  with  the  forces  of  Athens  only,  thofe  who  had  fet  them- 
felves  up  for  the  chiefs  of  Greece,  though  they  could  pretend  to  no  more 
than  an  equal  fhare  with  the  Athenians  in  their  victories  gained  over  the 
Barbarians.  After  the  peace,  arofe  a  third  dreadful  and  unexpected  war, 
in  which  many  brave  men  fell,  who  here  lie  buried.  Some  of  thefe  ereCted 
many  trophies  in  Sicily  ;  to  which  country  they  had  failed  in  order  to  protect 
the  Leontines  in  their  liberties,  whom  we  were  by  oath  bound  to  affift.  But- 
before  they  could  arrive,  the  paffage  being  long,  the  Leontines  were  re¬ 
duced  to  extremities,  and  difabled  from  yielding  them  any  affiftance  ;  for 
which  reafon  they  gave  over  the  attempt,  and  were  unfortunate ;  though  it 
muft  be  owned,  their  enemies,  thofe  againft  whom  they  came  to  fight, 
behaved  with  fuch  virtue  and  moderation,  that  they  deferved  far  greater 
praife  than  fome  who  were  only  confederates  in  that  war.  Others  figna- 
lized  themfelves  in  the  Hellefpont,  by  taking  all  the  fhips  of  the  enemy  in  one 
day,  and  by  feveral  other  victories.  I  called  this  a  dreadful  and  unexpected 
war,  becaufe  fome  of  the  ftates  of  Greece  carried  their  enmity  to  this  city 
fo  far,  as  to  prefume  to  fend  an  embaflfy  to  the  king  of  Perfiay  their  and  our 
rnoft  inveterate  enemy,  to  invite,  upon  their  own  particular  views,  that  bar¬ 
barian  into  Greece,  whom,  for  the  common  caufe,  they  had  formerly  joined 
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with  us  to  drive  oat  of  Europe  ;  thus  uniting  in  a  league  againft  Athens  all 
the  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  Upon  which  occafion  the  ftrength  and  valour  of 
this  Hate  became  mod  confpicuous.  For  our  enemies  confidering  Athens 
as  already  vanquished,,  and  having  feized  fome  of  our  Ships  at  Mitylene,  thefe 
gallant  men  (for  fo  they  confefifedly  were)  whom  we  now  commemorate, 
went  to  their  relief  with  flxty  fail,  and  boarding  the  enemy’s  Ships,  gained  a 
victory  over  them,  and  delivered  their  own  allies,  but  met  with  a  lot  un¬ 
worthy  of  their  valour ;  for  their  bodies  were  not,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been,  taken  up  out  ©f  the  fea,  but  had  their  burial  there.  And  furely  they 
deferve  to  be  remembered  ever  with  praife  and  honour.  For  by  their  valour 
we  became  victorious,  not  in  that  engagement  only,  but  throughout  the 
whole  war  ;  and  through  their  bravery  was  it  that  our  city  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  invincible,  though  attacked  by  the  united  forces  of  all 
mankind.  Neither  has  this  reputation  been  falsified  in  faCt.  For  we 
were  conquered,  not  by  our  enemies,  but  by  our  own  diffenfions.  As  to 
them,  we  remain  invincible  even  to  this  day.  But  we  have  vanquished, 
have  fubdued  ourfelves.  After  thefe  ti  anfaCfcions  a  calm  enfuing,  and  a 
peace  between  us  and  all  other  nations,  a  civil  war  broke  out,  which  was 
carried  on  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  if,  by  the  decrees  of  fate,  diSTenfions  muft 
necefiarily  arife,  a  man  would  pray  that  his  country  might  be  fo  and  no 
otherwise  distempered.  For  how  benevolently  and  familiarly  did  the  people 
of  the  Piraeus,  and  thofe  of  the  city,  mingle  with  each  other  !  And  with 
how  much  moderation  did  they  lay  afide  their  hostility  againft  thofe  of 
Eleufis,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  all  Greece  !  All  which  is  to  be 
afcribed  to  no  other  caufe  than  their  real  confanguinity,  which  imparts  firm 
friendship  not  in  words  but  in  deeds.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  pafs  over 
in  Silence  even  thofe,  who  in  this  war  were  flain  on  either  fide,  but  as  far  as 
in  us  lies  endeavour  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other  ;  praying  and  facrificing 
upon  thefe  oecafions  to  thofe  powers  who  have  the  command  and  direction 
over  them,  in  as  much  as  we  ourfelves  are  reconciled..  For  they  did  not 
attack  each  other  out  of  hatred  and  malice,  but  from  the  malignity  of  their 
fortune.  Of  this  we  ourfelves  are  living  evidences  who,  being  of  the  lame 
common  original  with  them,  have  forgiven  each  other,  both  what  we  did 
and  what  we  Suffered.  After  this  the  city  had  reft,  and  enjoyed  a  profound 
peace,  eafily  pardoning  the  Barbarians,  who  having  been  ill  enough  treated 
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by  this  Bale,  returned  it  but  as  they  ought.  But  fhe  was  indignant  with  the 
Greeks,  when  Ihe  called  to  mind  the  benefits  they  had  received,  and  the  re¬ 
tribution  they  made,  by  uniting  with  the  Barbarians,  depriving  us  of  our  (hips, 
to  which  they  formerly  owed  their  own  deliverance,  and  pulling  down  our 
walls,  in  return  for  our  having  faved  theirs  from  ruin.  The  city  then 
having  taken  the  refolution  not  to  give  for  the  future  any  affiBance  to  the 
Greeks,  whether  opprefled  by  Grecians  or  Barbarians,  remained  quiet  :  upon 
which  the  Lacedaemonians,  imagining  that  Athens,  the  patronefs  of  liberty, 
was  fallen,  and  that  now  was  the  time  for  them  to  purfue  their  proper 
bufinefs,  the  enflaving  of  others,  fet  immediately  about  it.  I  need  not 
enlarge  upon  what  followed.  Thofe  tranfa&ions  are  neither  of  an  antient 
date,  nor  perplexed  by  the  variety  of  adtors.  We  all  know  in  what 
a  conBernation  the  chief  Bates  of  Greece,  the  Argives,  the  Boeotians,  the 
Corinthians,  applied  to  this  city  for  fuccour  ;  and  what  was  the  moB  divine 
of  all,  that  the  king  of  Perfia  himfelf  was  reduced  to  fuch  a  Brait,  as  to  have 
no  hopes  of  fafety  from  any  other  quarter  than  from  this  very  city,  whofe 
deBru&ion  he  had  fo  eagerly  purfued.  And,  indeed,  if  Athens  can  be  juBly 
accufed  of  any  thing,  it  is  of  having  been  always  too  compafiionate,  too  much 
inclined  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  fallen.  For  at  this  very  time  fhe  was  not 
able  to  perfevere,  and  to  keep  to  her  refolution,  of  not  affiBing  thofe  in  the 
prefervation  of  their  liberties,  who  had  malicioully  and  defignedly  injured  her. 
She  yielded,  fhe  affiBed  them,  and  by  that  affiBance  refcued  them  from 
flavery,  and  gave  them  their  liberty,  till  they  fhould  think  fit  to  enflave 
themfclves  again.  She  had  not  indeed  the  affurance  to  a<B  fo  prepofterous  a 
part  as  to  fend  the  king  of  Perfia  any  fuccours  ;  fhe  bore  too  great  a  reverence 
to  the  trophies  of  Marathon,  of  Salamis,  and  Plalaea  :  yet,  by  conniving  at  the 
affiBance  given  him  by  fugitives,  and  fuch  as  voluntarily  entered  into  his 
fervice,  (he  was  confelfedly  the  caufe  of  his  prefervation.  At  this  time  Ihe 
repaired  her  fortifications  and  her  fleets,  and  prepared  again  for  war  ;  find¬ 
ing  herfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  entering  into  one  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
for  the  prote&ion  of  the  Parians.  The  king  of  Perfia,  on  his  part,  as  he 
faw  the  Lacedaemonians  had  given  over  all  thoughts  of  carrying  on  a  war  by 
fea,  took  umbrage  at  the  Athenians,  and  refolving  to  break  the  peace,  de¬ 
manded  thofe  Grecian  Bates  which  were  upon  the  continent  of  Alia  to  bg 
^delivered  up  to  him  (thofe  very  Bates  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  for¬ 
merly 
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merly  contented  to  give  up)  as  the  condition  of  his  continuing  his  amity 
with  us  and  our  allies.  This  demand  he  did  not  imagine  would  be  complied 
with,  and  he  made  it  only  that  he  might,  upon  its  being  rejedted,  have  a  fair 
pretence  for  breaking  the  treaty.  But  he  was  miBaken  as  to  fome  of  his 
allies  ;  for  the  Corinthians,  the  Argives,  and  the  Boeotians,  determined  to 
comply  with  his  demand,  and  even  entered  into  a  treatv  with  him,  which 
they  confirmed  by  oath,  to  give  up  the  Greeks  upon  the  continent  of  Afia, 
provided  he  would  furnifh  them  with  money.  But  we,  and  we  alone,  had 
not  the  affurance  to  abandon  thofe  Bates,  much  lefs  to  fwear  to  fuch  a, 
treaty.  That  the  city  of  Athens  is  fo  generous,  free,  and  firm,  that  file  is  fa 
found,  ana  as  it  were  by  nature  fo  averfe  to  the  Barbarian,  muft  be  afcribed 
to  her  being  wholly  Greek ,  and  unmingled  with  Barbarians.  For  none  of 
your  foreign  heroes,  Pelops,  Cadmus,  AEgyptus,  Danaus,  and  many  others, 
who,  though  living  under  Grecian  laws,  were  Barbarians  by  extraction  ;  none 
of  thefe,  I  fay,  are  of  the  number  of  our  citizens.  We  are  genuine  Greeks, 
no  half-barbarians.  Hence  proceeds  the  genuine  and  unadulterated  enmity  of 
Athens  to  all  Barbarians.  Wherefore  we  were  once  more  left  alone,  for 
refuting  to  do  an  aftion  fo  infamous,  and  fo  impious  as  that  of  delivering  up 
Grecians  into  the  hands  of  Perfians.  But  being  reftored  to  what  we  had  been; 
deprived  of  in  the  former  war,  by  the  affiftance  of  divinity,  we  profecuted 
this  with  more  fuccefs.  For,  becoming  once  again  mailers  of  a  fleet,  hav¬ 
ing  rebuilt  our  walls,  and  recovered  our  colonies,  we  were  foon  freed  from, 
a  war,  from  which  our  enemies  were  very  glad  to  be  liberated.  In  this 
war  we  loft  indeed  many  gallant  men,  fome  at  Corinth,  by  the  difadvantage 
of  their  fituation,  others  at  Lechaeum  by  treachery.  Nor  were  they  lets 
gallant,  who  faved  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  drove  the  Lacedaemonians  out  of 
the  feas.  Thefe  are  the  men  I  would  recall  to  your  remembrance,  and  iti> 
honouring  and  praifing  fuch  as  thefe  it  becomes  alL  of  you  to  join,. 

Such  were  the  exploits  of  thofe  brave  men  who  here  lie  buried  ;  fuch- 
were  the  exploits  of  thofe  others  alfo  who,  though  unhappily  deprived  of 
burial,  died  like  them  in  the  fervice  of  their  country  ;  exploits  many  and 
great  indeed,  as  has  been  related  :  but  more  and  ftill  greater  yet  remain  un¬ 
told  ;  to  enumerate  all  which  many  whole  days  and  nights  would  fcarce 
fuffice.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  all  and  of  every  particular  man  to  bear 
thefe  things  in  mind,  and  as  in  battle  to  exhort  the  children  of  fuch  fathers 
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not  to  quit  the  rank,  in  which  their  anceftors  have  placed  them,  by  a  bafc 
and  cowardly  retreat.  Accordingly,  1  myfelf,  O  ye  Tons  of  virtuous  men,  do 
now  exhort  you,  and  as  long  as  I  lhall  remain  among  you  will  never  ceafe 
reminding  and  exhorting  you,  to  ufeyour  utmoft  endeavours  to  become  the 
beft  of  men.  But  upon  this  occafion  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  what  your 
fathers,  when  they  were  going  to  expofe  their  lives  for  their  country,  com¬ 
manded  us  to  fay  to  thofe  whom  they  left  behind,  in  cafe  any  accident  fhould 
befall  themfelvel  I  will  repeat  to  you  what  I  heard  from  their  own  mouths, 
and  what,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  difcourfe  they  then  held,  they  would  now 
gladly  fay  to  you  themfelves,  were  it  in  their  power.  Imagine,  therefore, 
you  hear  them  fpeaking  what  I  Brail  now  relate.  Thefe  were  their  words  : 
O  children  !  that  ye  are  the  fons  of  virtuous  fathers  is  evident  from  our  pre¬ 
lent  circumftances.  For  having  it  in  our  option  to  live  with  dilhonour,  we 
have  generoufly  made  it  our  choice  to  die,  rather  than  bring  ourfelves  and 
our  pofterity  into  difgrace,  and  reflect  infamy  back  upon  our  parents  and 
forefathers;  perfuaded  as  we  were,  that  the  life  of  one  who  difhonours  his 
family  is  not  worth  living,  and  that  fuch  a  man  can  have  no  friend  either 
here  upon  earth  among  mankind,  or  among  the  gods  hereafter  in  the  realms 
beneath.  It  behoves  you,  therefore,  to  bear  thefe  our  words  in  remembrance, 
to  the  end  that  all  your  undertakings  may  be  accompanied  with  virtue  ; 
alluring  yourlelves  that  without  virtue  every  acquifition,  every  purfuit,  is  bafe 
and  infamous.  For  wealth  can  add  no  fplendour  to  an  unmanly  mind.  The 
riches  of  fuch  an  one  are  tor  others,  not  for  himfelf.  Neither  are  beauty,  and 
ftrength  of  body,  when  joined  with  bafenefs  and  cowardice,  to  be  deemed 
ornamental,  but  ditgraceful :  tince  if  they  make  a  man  more  confpicious, 
they  at  the  fame  time  make  the  bafenefs  of  his  foul  confpicuous  alfo. 
Science  too,  when  feparated  from  juftice  and  the  reft  of  the  virtues,  is  not 
wifdom  but  cunning.  Wherefore,  in  the  firft  place,  and  in  the  laft,  and 
throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  your  lives,  it  is  incumbent  upon  you  to 
labour  with  all  your  faculties  to  furpafs  us  and  your  progenitors  in  glory. 
Otherwife  be  allured  that,  in  this  conteft  of  virtue,  if  we  remain  victorious, 
the  victory  will  cover  us  with  confulion,  which,  on  the  contrary,  if  obtained 
by  you,  will  make  us  happy.  The  molt  effedual  way  for  you  to  furpafs  us, 
and  obtain  this  victory,  is  fo  to  order  your  conduCt,  as  neither  to  abufe  nor 
wafte  the  glory  left  you  by  your  anceftors.  For  can  any  thing  be  more  ignomi¬ 
nious 
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nious  for  a  man,  who  would  be  thought  fomething,  than  to  receive  honour, 
not  from  his  own  merit,  but  from  the  reputation  of  his  forefathers.  Here¬ 
ditary  honour  is  indeed  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  treafury.  But  to  enjoy 
a  treafury  of  riches  and  honours,  and,  for  want  of  a  proper  fupply  of  wealth 
and  glory  of  your  own,  not  to  be  able  to  tranfmit  it  to  your  poflerity,  is 
infamous  and  unmanly.  If  you  endeavour  after  thefe  things,  you  will  be 
welcome  to  us  and  we  to  you,  whenever  your  refpe&ive  fates  fhall  conduCt 
you  to  us  in  the  world  below  :  but  if  you  difregard  them  and  become  pro¬ 
fligate,  not  one  of  us  fhall  be  willing  to  receive  you.  Thus  much  be  fpoken 
to  our  children  :  but  to  our  fathers  and  mothers,  if  any  of  them  fhould  fur- 
vive  us,  and  it  fhould  be  thought  neceflary  to  adminifter  comfort  to  them, 
fay,  that  it  is  their  duty  patiently  to  bear  misfortunes,  whenever  they 
happen,  and  not  give  themfelves  up  to  grief :  othervvife  they  will  never 
be  without  forrow  ;  for  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life  will  afford  fufflcient 
matter  for  affliction.  They  fhould  feek  to  heal  and  mitigate  their  troubles 
in  the  remembrance,  that  as  to  the  mold  confiderable  point  the  gods  have 
heard  their  prayers.  For  they  did  not  pray  that  their  children  might  be  im¬ 
mortal,.  but  virtuous  and  renowned.  And  this,  the  greateft  of  all  bleflings, 
they  have  obtained.  It  is  not  eafy  for  mortal  man  to  have  every  thing 
happen  according  to  his  wifhes  in  this  life.  Befides,  by  bearing  their  mif- 
fortunes  with  refolution  and  fortitude,  they  will  gain  the  opinion  of  being 
the  genuine  parents  of  magnanimous  children,  and  of  being  themfelves  men 
of  courage  and  magnanimity  ;  whereas  by  finking  under  their  forrows,  they 
will  raife  a  fufpicion  of  their  not  being  our  fathers,  or  thofe  who  fhall 
praife  us  will  be  thought  to  have  fpoken  falfely  ;  neither  of  which  things 
ought  to  come  to  pafs.  They  themfelves  rather  fhould  bear  chief  tefti- 
mony  to  our  praife,  fhowing  by  their  actions  that  they  are  indeed  men. 
and  the  fathers  of  men.  The  old  proverb,  “  Not  too  much  of  any  thing,” 
feems  to  be  well  laid,  and  in  fa6t  it  is  fo.  For  he  who  has  within  himl'elf 
all  that  is  neceffary  to  happinefs,  or  nearly  fo,  and  who  does  not  fo  depend 
upon  other  men,  as  to  have  himl'elf  and  his  affairs  in  a  perpetual  fluctuation, 
according  to  their  good  or  ill  conduct,  he,  I  fay,  is  belt  provided  for  this 
life ;  he  is  moderate,  he  is  prudent,  he  is  brave ;  and  he,  upon  all  occafions 
whether  he  obtains  or  lofes  an  eflate  or  children,  will  pay  the  greateft  regard 
to  this  proverb  :  for  placing  all  his  confidence  in  himfelf,  he  will  neither  be 
VOL.  v.  31  too 
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too  much  elevated  with  joy,  nor  depreffed  with  forrow.  Such  men  we  Should 
think  worthy  to  be  our  fathers;  fuch  we  wifh  them  to  be,  and  fuch  we 
affirm  they  are  ;  fuch  likewife  are  we  now  proved  to  be,  by  neither  murmur¬ 
ing  nor  trembling  at  death,  though  we  were  to  meet  it  this  inftant.  And 
this  fame  ftate  of  mind  do  we  recommend  to  our  fathers  and  our  mothers  ; 
entreating  them  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  fentiments  as  thefe  through  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  their  lives  ;  and  to  be  perfuaded  that  they  will  do  us  the  greateft 
pleafure  by  not  weeping  and  lamenting  for  us  ;  that  if  the  dead  have  any 
knowledge  of  what  palfes  among  the  living,  their  afflidling  themfelves,  and 
bearing  their  misfortunes  heavily,  will  be  very  unacceptable  to  us;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  by  bearing  their  affiidlions  lightly,  and  with  moderation, 
they  will  be  moft  pleafing  to  us.  Our  lives  and  adlions  are  now  going  to 
have  an  end  ;  but  fuch  an  end  as  among  men  is  deemed  moil:  glorious,  and 
which  therefore  ought  rather  to  be  graced  with  honour  than  fullied  with 
lamentations.  By  taking  care  of  our  wives  and  children  ;  by  educating  the 
latter,  and  turning  themfelves  and  their  minds  wholly  to  fuch-like  employ¬ 
ments,  they  will  the  more  readily  forget  their  misfortunes,  and  lead  a  life 
more  exemplary,  more  agreeable  to  reafon,  and  more  acceptable  to  us.  Let 
this  fuffice  to  be  fpoken  on  our  part  to  our  relations  and  friends.  To  the 
commonwealth  we  recommend  the  care  of  our  parents  and  children  ;  befeech- 
ing  her  to  give  thefe  an  honourable  education,  and  to  cherifh  thofe  in  their 
old  age,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  them  :  but  we  are  fenfible  that  without  this 
recommendation,  all  proper  care  will  be  taken  of  both.” 

Thefe  things,  O  ye  children,  and  ye  parents  of  the  deceafed,  have  they 
given  me  in  charge  to  fay  to  you  on  their  part ;  and  I  have  moft  willingly, 
and  to  the  belt  of  my  power,  executed  their  commands.  On  my  own  part 
and  for  their  fakes  I  befeech  you,  ye  fons !  to  imitate  your  fathers :  you  fathers, 
to  take  comfort  for  the  lofs  of  thefe  your  fons  ;  alluring  yourfelves,  that 
both  in  our  public  and  private  capacities,  we  will  take  care  of  you,  and  cherifh 
your  old  age,  as  the  refpedHve  duties  and  relations  of  every  one  of  us 
may  require.  You  yourfelves  well  know  what  provisions  the  common¬ 
wealth  has  made ;  that  by  exprefs  laws  fhe  has  ordered  care  to  be  taken  of 
the  children  and  parents  of  thofe  who  die  in  battle  ;  and  has  given  it  in 
charge  to  the  chief  magistrate,  to  take  them,  above  all  others,  into  his  par¬ 
ticular  prote&icn;  that  the  latter  may  be  guarded  from  all  injuries,  and  the 
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former  not  be  fenfible  of  their  orphan  ftate,  nor  feel  the  want  of  a  father; 
whofe  place  the  commonwealth  fupplies,  by  affifting  in  the  care  of  their 
education  while  they  are  children,  and  when  they  are  grown  up  to  manhood, 
difmiffing  them  to  their  feveral  vocations  with  an  honourable  prefent  of  a 
complete  fuit  of  armour.  And  this  (he  does,  not  only  with  a  view  of  inti¬ 
mating  to  them,  and  reminding  them  of  the  occupations  of  their  fathers,  by 
preferring  them  with  thofe  implements  of  valour  which  their  fathers  had  fo 
glorioufly  employed  ;  but  alfo  that  being  arrived  to  the  full  ftrength,  and 
furnilhed  with  the  armour  of  a  man,  when  they  firft  go  to  take  pofTeflion  of 
their  houfehold  gods,  they  may  let  out  with  a  good  omen.  Moreover,  fhe 
fails  not  from  time  to  time  to  pay  thefe  anniverfary  honours  to  the  deceafed ; 
taking  upon  her  to  perform  in  general,  with  regard  to  them,  whatever  is  due 
to  each  from  their  refpedtive  relations ;  and  to  complete  all,  by  exhibiting 
games  of  different  kinds,  equeftrian  and  gymnaftic,  mufical  and  poetical,  fhe 
.effectually  fupplies  the  office  of  fons  and  heirs  to  fathers  ;  of  fathers  to  fons  ; 
and  that  of  guardians  and  protedors  to  their  parents  and  kindred  :  difcharg- 
ing  at  all  times  all  and  every  part  of  the  duties  that  belong  to  all.  Learn, 
therefore,  by  refleding  upon  thefe  things,  to  bear  your  afflictions  with  more 
patience  ;  for  by  fo  doing  you  will  ad  the  moft  friendly  part  as  well  to  the 
dead  as  to  the  living,  and  be  better  able  to  give  and  receive  comfort,  to 
cherifh  and  affift  each  other.  And  now,  having  jointly  paid  the  tribute  of 
your  forrow  to  the  deceafed,  as  the  law  direds,  you  may  all  depart. 

This,  Menexenus,  is  the  fpeech1  of  Afpafia  the  Milefian. 

1  This  Oration,  which  Plato  (either  from  undervaluing  his  own  performance,  or  with  a  view 
of  abating  the  too  great  efteem  which  the  Athenians  entertained  for  their  orators,  whom  he 
rallies  very  finely  in  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue)  hath  here  given  to  Afpafia  the  Milefian,  was 
however  held  in  fuch  eftimaiion  at  Athens,  that,  as  Tully  informs  us,  it  was  ordered  to  be  repeated 
every  year,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  commemoration  of  thofe  who  had  been  (lain  in  battle : 
a  plain  evidence  of  the  preference  which  the  Athenians  gave  to  this  Oration  of  Plato  before  all 
others  fpoken  on  the  fame  occafion,  though  fome  of  them  were  compofed  by  their  greateft  orators, 
as  Pericles,  Lyfias,  Hyperides,  and  Demofthenes.  Thofe  of  Hyperides  and  Demofthenes  are  not 
now  extant.  That  afcribed  to  Pericles  by  Thucydides,  and  preferved  in  his  Hiftory,  was  moft 
probably  written  by  that  hiftorian.  Lyfias’s  Oration  is  yet  remaining.  We  have  therefore  but 
one  genuine  oration  of  any  of  thefe  orators,  upon  this  fubjeft,  with  which  we  can  compare  this 
Oration  of  Plato;  to  whom  I  (hall  not  fcruple  to  give  the  advantage  upon  the  companion.  For 
ihe  reft,  we  have  the  decifion  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  acquainted  with  all  the  others,  in 
favour  of  Plato;  and  in  their  judgment,  I  think,  we  may  fafely  acquiefce. — W, 
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Men.  By  Jupiter,  Socrates,  you  fay  that  Afpafia  is  blefled,  if  being  a 
woman  fhe  can  make  fuch  fpeeches  as  thefe. 

Soc.  If  you  doubt  it,  come  along  with  me,  and  you  fhall  hear  her  herfelf. 

Men.  I  have  often  been  in  her  company,  and  know  what  fhe  is. 

Soc.  Well  then,  do  you  not  admire  her,  and  are  you  not  obliged  to  her 
for  this  Oration  ? 

Men.  I  am  greatly  obliged,  Socrates,  either  to  her  or  to  him,  whoever 
was  the  author  of  it,  but  more  particularly  to  you,  who  have  repeated  it 
to  me. 

Soc.  Very  welli  but  remember  not  to  fpeak  of  it,  that  I  may  hereafter 
be  at  liberty  to  communicate  to  you  fome  more  of  her  fine  political  difcourfes. 

Men.  You  may  depend  upon  my  not  betraying  you.  Do  you  only  relate 
them. 

Soc.  I  will  not  fail. 


THE  END  OF  THE  MENEXENUS. 
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THE  PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 
SOCRATES  and  CLITOPHO. 


SOCRATES. 

A  CERTAIN  perfon  lately  informed  me  that  Clitopho,  the  fon  of  Arifto- 
nvmus,  converfing  with  Lyfias,  blamed  the  purfuits  of  Socrates,  but  praifed 
immoderately  the  converfation  of  Thrafymachus. 

Cli.  Whoever  he  was,  Socrates,  he  has  not  accurately  related  to  you  my 
difcourfe  with  Lyfias  about  you.  For  in  fome  things  I  did  not  praife  you, 
but  in  others  I  did.  But  fince  you  evidently  blame  me,  though  you  pretend 
to  care  nothing  about  this  report,  I  will  moft  willingly  relate  to  you  my 
converfation  with  Lyfias,  efpecially  fince  we  happen  to  be  alone,  that  you 
may  fee  I  am  not  fo  ill  difpofed  towards  you  as  you  might  be  induced  to 
fuppofe.  For  now  perhaps  you  have  not  rightly  heard,  and  on  that  account 
are  more  exafperated  with  me  than  is  proper.  But  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  fpeak  freely,  I  fhall  mod:  cheerfully  relate  the  affair  to  you. 

Soc.  But  it  would  be  fhameful,  when  you  are  willing  to  benefit  me,  that 
I  fhould  not  fuffer  you.  For  it  is  evident  that  when  I  know  in  what 

1  In  this  Dialogue,  Clitopho,  the  fon  of  Ariftonymus,  being  afked  by  Socrates  why  he  preferred 
Thrafymachus,  anfwers,  that  though  he  had  often  heard  excellent  exhortations  to  virtue  from 
Socrates,  yet  hitherto  he  had  not  been  able  to  perceive  in  what  virtue  itfelf  confided,  and  in  what 
manner  he  Ihould  happily  proceed  in  the  ftudy  it.  Hence,  he  adds,  if  Socrates  either  is  ignorant 
of  this,  or  is  unwilling  to  teach  it  him,  he  may  with  great  propriety  betake  himfelf  to  Thrafymachus, 
or  to  any  other,  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  this  knowledge.  As  the  anfwer  of  Socrates  to  this  com¬ 
plaint  is  not  added,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  this  Dialogue  is  imperfedt. 
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refpeft  I  am  better  and  worfe,  1  fhall  purfue  fome  things,  and  avoid  others,, 
to  the  utmoft  of  my  power. 

Cli.  Hear  then.  For  when  I  am  with  you,  Socrates,  I  am  often  afto- 
nifhed  on  hearing  you  difcourfe,  and  you  appear  to  me,  compared  with  other 
men,  to  fpeak  mod  beautifully,  when  reproving  men,  you  exclaim  like  a 
god  from  a  tragic  machine,  “  Whither  are  you  borne  along  ?  Of  this  you 
are  ignorant,  and  your  condufl  is  in  no  refpeft  becoming.  For  all  your 
attention  is  employed  in  the  acquiiition  of  wealth ;  but  you  negleft  the 
children  to  whom  you  are  to  leave  it,  and  are  not  at  all  anxious  that  they  may 
know  how  to  ufe  it  juftly ;  nor  that  they  may  acquire  this  knowledge,  do 
you  procure  for  them  teachers  of  juftice,  if  juftice  can  be  taught,  and  who 
may  fufficiently  exercife  them  in  it,  if  it  is  to  be  obtained  by  meditation  and 
exercife.  Nor  yet,  prior  to  this,  do  you  thus  cultivate  your  own  minds  :  but 
perceiving  that  you  and  your  children  have  fufficiently  learnt  grammar, 
mufic,  and  gymnaflic  (which  you  conlider  as  the  perfect  difcipline  of  virtue), 
though  afterwards  you  are  no  lefs  depraved  with  refpedt  to  riches  than 
before,  yet  you  do  not  defpife  the  prefent  mode  of  education,  nor  inquire 
after  thofe  who  might  liberate  you  from  this  unlkilful  and  inelegant  con¬ 
dition  of  life.  Though  through  this  confufion  and  indolence,  and  not  through 
the  difeordant  motion  of  the  foot  to  the  lyre,  brother  rifes  againft  brother, 
and  city  againft  city,  immoderately  and  unharmonioufly  ;  and  warring  on 
each  other,  both  do  and  fuffer  all  that  is  lawlefs  and  dire.  But  you  fay, 
that  thofe  who  are  unjuft,  are  unjuft  voluntarily,  and  not  through  want  of 
difcipline,  nor  through  ignorance  ;  and  again,  you  dare  to  affert  that  injuftice 
is  bafe,  and  odious  to  divinity.  How  then  can  any  one  voluntarily  choofe 
this  which  is  fo  great  an  evil.  It  is  chofen  by  him,  you  fay,  who  is  van- 
quifhed  by  pleafure.  Is  not  this  therefore  involuntary,  fince  to  vanquilh 
is  voluntary  ?  So  that  reafon  perfectly  convinces  us,  that  to  aft  unjuftly 
is  involuntary.  Every  man,  therefore,  privately,  and  all  cities  publicly, 
ought  to  pay  more  attention  to  juftice  than  at  prefent.” 

When  therefore,  Socrates,  I  hear  you  perpetually  afferting  thefe  things, 
I  am  very  much  delighted,  and  praife  you  in  a  wonderful  manner.  This  is 
likewife  the  cafe  with  me,  when  you  fay  as  follows:  That  thofe  who  culti¬ 
vate  their  bodies,  but  negleft  their  foul,  pay  attention  to  that  which  is  natu¬ 
rally  in  a  ftate  of  fubjeftion,  but  neglefl  that  which  governs.  Likewife, 
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when  von  afTert  that  it  is  better  for  him  who  does  not  know  how  to  ufe  a 
thing  to  difmifs  the  condderation  of  its  utility.  And  that  for  him  who  does 
not  know  how  to  ufe  his  eyes,  ears,  and  his  whole  body,  it  is  better  neither 
to  hear,  nor  fee,  nor  to  ufe  his  body  in  any  refpeft,  than  to  ufe  it.  In  a 
fimilar  manner  too,  with  refpeit  to  art.  For  it  is  evident,  as  you  fay,  that 
he  who  does  not  know  how  to  ufe  his  own  lyre,  will  not  know  how  to  ufe 
that  of  his  neighbour.  Nor  will  he  who  is  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  any  other 
inftrument  or  pofleffion  belonging  to  another,  know  how  to  ufe  that  which 
belongs  to  himfelf.  And,  in  the  lad:  place,  you  beautifully  add,  that  for  him 
who  does  not  know  how  to  ufe  his  foul,  it  is  better  to  be  at  red:  with  refpeit: 
to  his  foul,  and  not  to  live,  than  to  live  and  ad  from  himfelf.  But  if  there 
is  any  neceffity  for  fuch  a  one  to  live,  that  it  is  better  for  him  to  lead  the 
life  of  a  (lave,  than  of  one  free  born.  This  however  is  to  deliver  the  helm 
of  the  dianoetic  part  as  of  a  dnp  to  another,  who  has  learnt  how  to  govern 
men;  viz.  who  has  learnt  what  you,  Socrates,  have  often  called  the  poli¬ 
tical  fcience  ;  and  which  is  likewife  judicial  and  juftice.  To  thefe,  and 
many  other  all-beautiful  fentences,  in  which  you  afTert  that  virtue  1  can  be 
taught,  and  that  a  man  ought  above  all  things  to  pay  attention  to  himfelf,  I 
have  never  at  any  time  been  adverfe,  nor  do  I  think  that  I  ever  fhall 
be.  For  I  think  that  thefe  adertions  are  mod:  exhortatory  and  ufeful,  and 
vehemently  excite  us,  as  if  we  were  adeep.  I  have  attended,  therefore,  as 
one  who  is  to  hear  what  follows,  and  I  have  afked,  not  you,  in  the  fird:  place, 
Socrates,  but  your  equals  in  age,  thofe  who  have  the  fame  delires  with  you, 
or  your  companions,  or  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  proper  to  call  thofe 
that  are  thus  difpofed  towards  you.  For  among  thefe  I  have  fird:  of  all  afked 
thofe  that  are  mod:  edeemed  by  you,  what  will  be  the  difcourfe  after  this, 
and  propodng  to  them  to  dilpute  after  your  manner,  I  have  faid  to  them, 
O  bed:  of  men,  how  are  we  to  receive  the  prelent  exhortation  of  Socrates  to 
virtue  ?  Are  we  to  receive  it  as  nothing  more  than  an  exhortation,  and  not 
apply  it  to  practice?  But  this  will  be  our  employment  through  the  whole  of 
life,  to  exhort  thofe  who  are  not  yet  incited.  Or  is  it  requifite,  after  this, 
that  we  fhould  afk  Socrates  and  each  other,  fince  we  confefs  this  con¬ 
duit  fhould  be  adopted,  what  is  next  to  be  done  ?  Flow  ought  we  to 

Seethe  Meno,  for  the  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  underflood. 
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begin  refpeding  the  difcipline  of  juftice?  For  juft  as  if  fome  one  fhould 
exhort  us  to  pay  attention  to  the  body,  who  like  boys  do  not  in  any  refped 
perceive  that  the  care  of  the  body  is  gymnaftic  and  medicinal,  and  fhould 
afterwards  reproach  us  by  faying,  that  we  paid  every  attention  to  wheat 
and  barley,  and  fuch  other  things  as  we  labour  to  obtain  for  the  fake  of  the 
body,  but  that  we  fearch  after  no  art  nor  device,  by  which  the  body  may  be 
rendered  in  the  beft  condition,  though  there  is  fuch  an  art, — fhould  any  one 
thus  reproach  us,  might  not  we  afk  him,  Do  you  fay  there  are  fuch  arts  as 
thefe  ?  perhaps  he  would  fay  that  there  are,  and  that  thefe  are  the  gymnaftic 
and  medicinal  arts.  After  the  fame  manner,  let  fome  one  now  inform  us 
what  that  art  is  which  we  confider  as  converfant  with  the  virtue  of  the 
foul.  But  he  who  appears  to  be  moft  robuft  in  anfwering  fuch  quef- 
tions  as  thefe,  will  fay,  This  art  which  you  have  heard  Socrates  mention, 
is  no  other  than  juftice.  To  this  I  reply,  You  fhould  not  Only  tell  me 
the  name  of  the  art,  but  thus  explain  the  art  itfelf.  Medicine  is  faid  to  be  a 
certain  art.  But  by  this,  two  things  are  effe&ed  :  for  phyficians  are  always 
formed  by  phyficians  ;  and  health  is  produced  by  medicine.  But  one  of  thefe 
is  no  longer  art,  but  the  work  of  the  medical  art  teaching  and  acquired  ; 
and  this  work  we  denominate  health.  After  a  fimilar  manner,  two  things 
are  efteded  by  the  tedonic  art,  viz.  an  edifice,  and  the  tedonic  art,  one  of 
which  is  a  work,  and  the  other  a  document.  Thus  too,  with  refped  to 
juftice,  one  of  its  effeds  is  to  make  men  juft,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  arts  makes  artifts  ;  but  what  fhall  we  fay  the 
other  is,  which  a  juft  man  is  able  to  accomplifh  for  us  ?  One  perfon  will, 
I  think,  anlwer  us,  that  it  is  the  profitable ;  another,  that  it  is  the 
becoming ;  another,  that  it  is  the  ufeful  ;  and  another,  that  it  is  the 
convenient.  But  I  in  anfwering  to  this  have  objected,  that  thefe  very 
names  are  to  be  found  in  each  of  the  arts,  viz.  to  acl  rightly,  conveniently, 
profitably,  and  the  like.  But  that  to  which  all  thefe  tend,  is  the  peculiarity 
of  each  art.  Thus,  in  the  teutonic  art,  the  right,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
becoming,  tend  to  this,  that  wooden  furniture  may  be  aptly*  made,  which 
is  not  art,  but  the  work  of  art.  In  like  manner,  let  fome  one  anfwer  me, 
refpeding  the  work  of  juftice.  Daftly,  one  of  your  affociates,  Socrates, 
who  appeared  to  fpeak  moft  elegantly,  anfwered  me  that  the  peculiar  work 
of  juftice  is  this,  which  is  not  effeded  by  any  other  fcience,  viz.  to  prociuce 
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friendfhip  in  cities.  But  he  being  again  interrogated,  replied,  that  friend- 
fhip  was  a  thing  good,  and  by  no  means  evil:  and  being  alked  refpedting 
the  friendfhips  of  boys  and  wild  beafts,  as  we  denominate  the  attachments  of 
thefe,  he  would  not  admit  that  fuch  attachments  fhould  be  called  friendfhips* 
becaufe  they  more  frequently  happen  to  be  noxious  than  good.  He  likewife 
faid,  that  they  were  falfely  called  friendfhips,  but  that  real  and  true  friend- 
fhip  was  moft  clearly  concord.  But  being  alked  whether  he  called  concord 
agreement  in  opinion,  or  fcience,  he  defpifed  the  former,  becaufe  there  is  a 
lieceffity  that  there  fhould  be  many  and  noxious  agreements  in  opinion 
among  men  ;  but  he  had  granted  that  friendfhip  was  a  thing  perfedtly  good, 
and  the  work  of  juftice.  So  that  he  faid,  concord  was  the  fame  with  fcience, 
and  not  with  opinion.  But  when  we  were  at  this  part  of  our  dilcourfe,  thofe 
who  were  prefent,  doubting  the  truth  of  thefe  affertions,  called  to  him, 
and  faid,  that  the  dilcourfe  revolved  to  what  was  at  firft  advanced.  They 
likewife  affirmed  that  the  medicinal  art  is  a  certain  concord  ;  that  this  is  the 
cafe  with  all  the  other  arts  ;  and  that  they  are  able  to  declare  what  the 
fubject  is  with  which  they  are  converfanf.  But  with  refpedl  to  that  which 
is  called  by  you  juftice,  or  concoid,  we  know  not  whither  it  tends,  and  it 
is  not  manifeft  what  is  its  work. 

Concerning  thefe  things,  Socrates,  I  have  at  length  alked  you  ;  and  you 
tell  me  that  the  work  of  juftice  is  to  injure  our  enemies,  and  benefit  our 
friends.  But  afterwards  it  appeared  to  you,  that  the  juft  man  will  never 
injure  any  one,  but  will  adt  to  the  advantage  of  every  one  in  all  things. 
Thefe  things  have  been  the  fubjedt  of  difcuffion,  not  once,  nor  twice  onlv  ; 
but  having  affiduoufly  attended  you,  Socrates,  for  a  long  time,  I  became  at 
length  weary  ;  thinking,  indeed,  that  you,  in  the  moft  excellent  manner  of  all 
men,  exhorted  to  the  ftudy  of  virtue,  but  that  one  of  thefe  two  things  mud: 
take  place,  either  that  you  are  able  to  effedt  thus  much  alone,  but  nothing 
further,  which  may  happen  to  be  the  cafe  refpedting  any  other  art ;  as  for 
inftance,  he  who  is  not  a  pilot  may  endeavour  to  praife  the  pilot’s  art,  as  a 
thing  moft  worthy  the  attention  of  mankind  ;  and  in  a  fimilar  manner  with 
refpedf  to  the  other  arts.  This  may  perhaps  apply  to  you  concerning  juftice, 
viz.  that  you  have  not  a  greater  knowledge  than  others  of  its  nature,  becaufe 
you  praife  it  in  a  beautiful  manner.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the 
cafe.  But  as  I  faid,  one  of  thefe  two  things  muft  take  place,  either  that  you 
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do  not  know  what  juft  ice  is,  or  that  you  are  unwilling  to  impart  this  knowf  ft;  e 
to  me.  On  this  account,  I  think  I  fhaii  betake  myfelf  to  Thrafvmachus,  and 
w  herever  elfe  I  am  able,  in  order  that  I  may  be  liberated  from  my  doubts. 
Not  indeed,  that  I  fhould  apply  to  any  one  elfe,  if  you  were  willing  to  fmuh 
your  exhortatorv  difcourfes  to  me.  I  mean,  if,  as  you  have  exhorted  me  to 
that  care  of  the  body  which  belongs  to  gymnaftic,  and  which  it  is  not  proper 
to  negledt,  you  would  unfold  to  me,  after  an  exhortation  of  this  kind,  u  hat 
the  nature  is  of  my  body,  and  what  the  attention  which  it  requires.  Lei 
this  be  done  at  prefent.  Take  it  for  granted,  that  Clitopho  acknowledges  it 
to  be  ridiculous,  to  pay  attention  to  other  things,  and  in  the  mean  time 
negledl  the  foul,  for  the  fake  of  which  we  labour  in  other  things :  and 
fuppofe  me  to  admit  every  thing  elfe  which  is  confequent  to  this,  and  which 
we  have  now  difcufted.  I  requeft  you  not  to  abjt  in  any  refpedt  otherwife, 
that  I  may  not  be  obliged  hereafter,  as  at  prefent,  partly  to  praife  and  partly 
to  blame  you  before  Lyfias  and  others.  For  1  fay,  Socrates,  that  you  are 
ineftimably  valuable  to  the  man  who  is  not  yet  exhorted  ;  but  that  to  him 
who  has  been  exhorted,  you  are  nearly  an  impediment;  ftnce  you  prevent 
him  from  becoming  happy,  by  arriving  at  the  end  of  virtue. 


THE  END  OF  THE  CLITOPHO. 
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The  general  fubjedl,  fays  Mr.  Sydenham,  of  this  Dialogue,  is  Poetry ; 
but  various  titles  are  found  prefixed  to  the  copies  of  it,  affigned  probably  by 
the  antients.  Some  ftyle  it  a  Dialogue  “  concerning  the  Iliad  while 
others,  aiming  to  open  the  fubjedt  more  fully  and  diftinflly,  entitle  it,  “  Of 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Poets  and  others  again,  with  intention  to  exprefs 
the  defign  or  fcope  of  it  in  the  title,  have  invented  this,  “  Concerning  the 
Mark  or  Charadleriflic  of  a  Poet.”  But  none  of  thefe  titles,  or  infcriptions, 
will  be  found  adequate  or  proper.  The  1  firft  is  too  partial  and  deficient. 
For  the  Dialogue,  now  before  us,  concerns  the  Odylfey  as  much  as  the  Iliad, 
and  many  other  poets  no  lefs  than  Homer.  As  to  the  next  title,  the  Inter¬ 
pretation  or  Expofition  of  the  Poets,  is  but  an  occafional  or  acceflbry  fubjedl, 
introduced  only  for  the  fake  of  fome  other>  which  is  the  principal.  The  lalf 
title  is  erroneous,  and  miftakes  the  main  drift  and  end  of  this  Dialogue, 

1  “  Concerning  the  Iliad.”  This  however  appears  to  be  the  moft  antjent,  being  the  only  one 
found  in  Laertius;  and  the  others  being  too  precife  and  particular  to  be  of  an  earlier  date.  For 
the  titles  of  all  the  profaic  works  of  the  antients,  whether  dialogues,  diftcrtations,  or  methodical 
treatifes,  written  before  the  age  of  Plutarch,  were  as  general  and  as  concife  as  poffible,  expreffing 
the  fubje6l  ufually  in  one  word.  The  title  that  we  have  ehofen  appears  not  indeed  in  any  of  the 
copies  of  this  Dialogue;  but  perhaps  may  be  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
a  writer  little  later  than  Laertius.  For  citing  a  paflage  out  of  the  lo,  he  has  thefe  words,  nepi  utr 
wouitikh;  IIXiZTUi' — ypccipci.  Stromat.  1.  vi.  near  the  end.  Though  it  mu  ft  be  owned  not  abfolutcly 
clear,  whether  he  means  it  as  the  known  title  of  the  Dialogue,  or  as  the  fubjeft  only  of  the  paflage 
there  quoted.  -  S. 
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which  is  by  no  means  fo  flight  or  unimportant,  as  merely  to  fhow  that 
enthufiafm. 1 ,  or  the-  poetic  fury,  is  the  chara&eriftic  of  a  true  poet ;  but 
makes  a  part  of  the  grand  defign  of  Plato  in  all  his  writings,  that  is,  the 
teaching  true  wifdom  :  in  order  to  which,  every  kind  of  wifdom,  falfely  fo 
called,  commonly  taught  in  the  age  when  he  lived,  was  to  be  unlearnt.  The 
teachers,  or  leaders  of  popular  opinion,  among  the  Grecians  of  thofe  days, 
were  the  fophifts,  the  rhetoricians,  and  the  poets  ;  or  rather,  inftead  of  thefe 
lad:,  their  ignorant  and  falfe  interpreters.  Men  of  liberal  education  were 
milled  principally  by  the  firft  of  thefe  :  the  fecond  fort  were  the  feducers  of 
the  populace,  to  whofe  paffions  the  force  of  rhetoric  chiefly  is  applied  in 
commonwealths  :  but  the  minds  of  people  2  of  all  ranks  received  a  bad 

impreflion 

1  Yet  only  in  this  light  was  the  Io  confidered  by  Ficinus,  as  appears  from  his  Commentary  on 
this  Dialogue.  And  his  reprefentations  of  it  have  been  blindly  followed  by  all  who  have  fince  his 
time  written  concerning  it,  as  Janus  Cornarius  in  his  feventh  Eclogue,  Serranus  in  his  Argument 
of  the  Io,  and  Franeifcus  Patritius  in  his  Differtation  de  Ordine  Dialogorum.  Nor  mud  we 
conceal  from  our  readers  the  oppofite  opinion  of  a  very  ingenious  friend,  who  fuppofes  Plato  to 
have  no  other  view  in  this  Dialogue,  than  to  expofe  Io  to  ridicule,  and  to  convince  him  of  his  own 
ignorance.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  faid,  on  the  fubjedt  of  enthufiafm  in  poetry,  appears  to  him 
wholly  ironical,  and  Socrates  to  be  abfolutely  injeft,  throughout  the  Dialogue.  To  this  conjecture 
we  {ball  only  fay,  in  the  words  of  Horace,  which  a  reader  of  Plato  ought  always  to  have  in  mind, 

- Ridentem  d'tcere  Verum 

$%uid  vet  at  - ? 

What  hinders,  but  that  ferious  truth  be  fpoke 
In  humour  gay,  with  pleafantry  and  joke? 

As  to  the  other  opinion,  that  which  is  generally  received,  we  contend  not  that  it  has  no  founda¬ 
tion,  nor  even  at  all  difpule  the  truth  of  it ;  but  deny  only  the  importance  of  that  truth  to  the 
I  o'.  For  though  the  immediate  and  diredt  end  of  Plato,  in  this  Dialogue,  was  to  prove  that  the 
wi'dovn,  which  appears  in  the  writings  of  the  elder  poets,  efpecially  in  thofe  of  Homer,  was  not 
owing  to  fcience  :  yet  another  thing,  which  he  had  obliquely  in  his  view,  was  the  intimating  to 
his  readers,  to  what  eaufe  pofitively  it  was  owing  that  fo  many  profound  truths  were  contained  in 
thofe  antient  poems.  The  eaufe  affigned  by  the  philofopher  is  fome  univerfal  and  divine  prin¬ 
ciple,  operating  in  various  ways :  partly  acting  only  occafionally,  in  which  refpedl  he  terms  it, 
agreeably  to  the  language  of  thofe  days,  the  infpiration  of  the  nnffe;  and  partly  with  a  continual 
and  conttant  energy,  being  a  divine  genius,  but  limited,  and  confined  to  certain  fubjedts,  operating 
differently  in  different  perfons  ;  though  in  Homer,  mold  of  all  men,  exerting  its  full  force,  and  the 
mod  according  to  its  own  nature,  that  is,  univerfal  and  divine  — S. 

As  foon  as  boys  had  been  taught  letters,  they  were  introduced  to  the  reading  of  the  poets  j 
their  minds  were  charged  with  the  memory  of  fhorter  poems,  and  of  many  paflages  from  the 
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impreflion  from  tbofe  of  the  laft-mentioned  kind.  To  prevent  the  ill  influ¬ 
ence  of  thefe,  is  the  immediate  defign  of  the  Io ;  and  the  way  which  the 
philofopher  takes  to  leffen  the  credit  of  their  poems  is  not  by  calling  in 
queftion  the  infpiration  of  the  poet,  or  the  divinity  of  the  Mufe.  Far  from 
attempting  this,  he  eftabliflies  the  received  hypothefis,  for  the  foundation  of 
his  argument  againft  the  authority  of  their  doctrine  :  inferring,  from  their 
inability  to  write  without  the  impulfe  of  the  Mufe,  that  they  had  no  real 
knowledge  of  what  they  taught :  whereas  the  principles  of  fcience,  as  he  tells 
us  in  the  Philebus,  defcend  into  the  mind  of  man  immediately  from  heaven  ; 
or,  as  he  exprefles  it  in  the  Epinomis,  from  God  himfelf,  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  any  lower  divinity.  The  true  philofopher,  therefore,  who 
attends  to  this  higher  infpiration,  he  alone  poflefling  that  divineft  fcience, 
the  fcience  of  thofe  principles,  is  able  to  teach  in  a  fcientific  way.  But 
Plato,  of  all  the  polite  writers  among  the  antients  the  moft  polite,  makes 
not  his  attack  upon  the  poets  themfelves  dire<5tly  :  for,  as  the  difaffe&ed  to 
any  government,  fo  long  as  they  retain  their  refpett  for  it,  ftrike  at  the 
fovereigns  only  in  the  perfons  of  their  minifters  ;  in  the  fame  refpe&ful 
manner  does  the  courtly  Plato  feem  to  fpare  thofe  facred  perlons,  the  anointed 
of  the  Mufes,  making  free  with  the  rhapfodifts  only,  their  interpreters.  This 
he  does  in  the  perlon  of  Io,  one  of  that  number,  who  profefled  to  interpret 
the  fenfe  of  Homer  ;  proving  out  of  his  own  mouth,  that  he  had  no  true 
knowledge  of  thofe  matters,  which  he  pretended  to  explain  ;  and  infinuating 
at  the  fame  time,  that  the  poet  no  lefs  wanted  true  knowledge  in  thofe  very 
things,  though  the  fubjedls  of  his  own  poem.  For  every  thing  that  he  lays 
of  the  rhapfodifts  and  of  rhapfody,  holds  equally  true  of  poets  1  and  of  poetry. 

The 

longer;  and  they  had  matters  appointed  to  explain,  criticife,  and  comment  upon  what  they  had 
learnt.  From  the  poets  confequently  did  the  youth  imbibe  principles  of  manners,  and  general 
opinions  of  things:  their  odes  were  as  commonly  fung  as  ballads  among  us;  and  their  verfe3 
were  cited,  not  only  to  grace  converfation,  but  even  to  add  weight  to  grave  difcourfes.  Jufllv 
therefore  does  Ariftides  the  orator  call  them  koivo  1/5  rav  Ewai vuv  t po/ptcx;  Hat  dacrKatovs,  (<  the  common 
tutors  and  teachers  of  all  Greece.0  Ariftid.  tom.  iii.  p.  32.  ed.  Canter. — -S, 

JThis  appears  to  have  been  fo  underftood  by  the  poets  themfelves  of  thofe  days.  For  what  other 
provocation  Socrates  could  have  given  them  than  by  fome  fuch  talk  as  Plato  in  this  Dialogue  puts 
into  his  mouth  is  not  eafy  to  conceive.  The  enemies  that  Socrates  had  made  himfelf  by  his  free- 
yoL.  v.  3  l  dppa 
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The  purfuit  of  this  argument  naturally  leads  to  a  twofold  Inquiry:  one  head 
or  article  of  which  regards  the  fciences,  the  other  concerns  the  arts.  By  this 
partition  does  Plato  divide  his  Io ;  throwing,  however,  here,  as  he  does  every 
where  elfe,  a  graceful  veil  over  his  art  of  compofition,  and  the  method  with 
which  he  frames  his  dialogues  j  in  order  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
familiarity  and  eafe,  fo  becoming  that  kind  of  writing :  in  the  fame  manner 
as  he  always  takes  care  to  conceal  their  fcope  or  defign  ;  that,  opening  itfelf 
unexpectedly  at  laft,  it  may  {trike  the  mind  with  greater  efficacy.  Upon 
the  article  of  fcience,  Plato  reprefents  the  poets  writing  through  the 
infpiration  of  the  Mufes,  of  all  things,  whether  human  or  divine;  of  morals 
politics,  and  military  affairs  ;  of  hiftory,  and  antiquities  ;  of  meteorology, 
and  aftronomy;  in  fine,  of  the  whole  univerfe  ;  yet  without  any  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  thofe  things,  and  without  having  had  any 
other  than  a  fuperficial  view.  Under  the  other  article,  that  of  art,  Plato 
{hows  that  the  poets  defcribe,  and  in  defcription  imitate,  the  operations  and 
performances  of  many  of  the  arts,  though  in  the  principles  of  thofe  arts 
uninftrufted  and  ignorant  ;  as  having  {kill  in  one  art  only,  that,  through 
which  they  fo  defcribe  and  imitate,  the  art  of  poetry  :  while  every  other 
artiff  hath  {kill  in  fome  one  other,  his  own  proper,  art;  and  to  the  true 
philofopher,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Dialogue  called  the  Politician,  belongs  the 
knowledge  of  that  art,  in  which  are  comprehended  the  principles  of  all  the 
reft.  Hence  it  follows,  that  of  fuch  poetical  fubjects  as  have  any  relation  to 
the  arts,  whether  military  or  peaceful,  whether  imperatorial,  liberal,  or 

dom  of  fpeecb,  as  we  are  informed  by  himfelf  in  his  Apology,  reported  to  us  by  Plato,  were  of 
three  forts  ;  the  politicians,  the  rhetoricians,  and  the  poets.  That  the  former  fort  relented  his 
expofing  their  conceited  ignorance,  and  vain  pretenfions  to  political  fcience,  is  told  us  by  Laertius, 
b.  ii.  and  is  indeed  abundantly  evident  from  Plato’s  Meno.  That  Socrates  treated  the  rhetoricians 
in  the  fame  manner,  will  appear  very  fufficiently  in  the  Gorgias.  Is  it  not  then  highly  probable, 
that  the  refentment  of  the  poets  was  raifed  againft  him  by  the  fame  means;  and  that  they  well 
underftood  his  attack  upon  the  rhapfodifts,  a  fet  of  men  too  ineonfiderable  for  any  part  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal  notice  to  be  intended  againft  themfelves  ?  We  fhould  add  to  this  argument  the  authority  of 
Athenaeus,  were  it  of  any  weight  in  what  regards  Plato.  For  he  gives  this  as  one  inftance  of 
Plato’s  envious  and  malignant  fpirit,  which  his  own  malignity  againft  the  divine  philofopher 
attributes  to  him,  that  ;n  his  Io  be  vilifies  and  abufes  the  poets.  See  Athen.  Deipnofoph.  1.  xi. 
p.  5c6.^-S. 
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mechanical,  the  knowing  in  each  art  are  refpe&ively  the  only  proper  judges. 
Such  is  the  defign,  and  fuch  the  order  of  this  Dialogue.  As  to  its  kind,  it 
is  numbered  by  the  antients  among  the  peiraftic :  but  according  to  the 
fcheme  propofed  in  our  fynopfis,  the  outward  form  or  character  of  it  is  purely 
dramatic  :  and  the  genius  of  it  is  feen  in  this,  that  the  argumentation  is  only 
probable  ;  and  in  this,  alfo,  that  the  conclufion  leaves  the  rhapfodift  Io  per¬ 
plexed  and  filenced,  bringing  off  Socrates  in  modeft  triumph  over  the  em- 
barraffment  of  his  half  yielding  adverfary  *. 

1  See  what  has  been  already  obferved  concerning  the  Io,  in  the  note  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  book  of  the  Republic,  in  which  we  have  given,  from  Proclus,  a  copious  and  admirable 
account  of  the  different  fpecies  of  poetry,  and  the  nature  of  poetic  fury,*— -T. 
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THE  PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE . 
SOCRATES  and  10. 

SCENE 1  .—A  THE  NS. 


SOCRATES. 

Joy  be  with  Io2.  Whence  come  you  now?  what;  do  you  come  directly 
from  home,  from  Ephefus  ? 

Io. 

1  The  fcene,  though  not  precifely  marked  out  to  us  by  Plato,  evidently  lies  within  the  city  5 
and  fome  circumftances  make  it  probable  to  be  the  public  ftreets  j  where  Socrates,  in  pafiing  along, 
cafually  met  with  Io.  Not  to  infill  on  that  of  Io’s  recent  arrival  at  Athens,  nor  on  that  other  of 
the  feeming  hade  of  Socrates,  exprefifed  in  his  poftponing  Jo’s  impertinent  harangue,  and  his  endea¬ 
vouring  to  draw  the  converfation  into  a  narrow  compafs,  circumftances  perhaps  ambiguous  :  one 
more  decifive  is  the  reftriftion  of  the  number  of  perfons  compofing  the  Dialogue  to  thofe  two. 
For  whenever  Plato  lays  his  fcene  in  fome  public  place,  frequented  for  the  fake  of  company,  ex- 
ercife,  or  amufement ;  many  perfons  are  made  parties,  or  witnefles  at  leaft,  to  the  converfation  ; 
and  this  out  of  regard  to  probability  ;  becaufe  a  converfation-party,  confiding  of  more  than  two 
perfons,  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  the  moft  frequent  in  places,  where  few  of  the  affembly  could 
fail  of  meeting  with  many  of  their  acquaintance.  Another  circumftance,  contributing  to  deter¬ 
mine  where  the  fcene  lies,  is  the  brevity  of  this  Dialogue.  For  Plato,  to  his  other  dramatic 
excellencies,  in  which  he  well  might  be  a  pattern  to  all  dramatic  poets,  adds  this  alfo,  to  adjuft  the 
length  of  the  converfation  to  the  place  where  it  is  held  :  a  piece  of  decorum  little  regarded  even 
by  the  bed  of  our  modern  writers  for  the  ftage.  Accordingly,  the  longed  converfations,  related 
or  feigned  by  Plato,  we  may  obferve  to  be  carried  on  always  in  fome  private  houfe,  or  during  a 
long  walk  into  the  country  ;  unlefs  fome  peculiar  circumftance  permits  the  difcourfe  to  be  pro- 
tradted  in  a  place  otherwife  improper.  For  the  fame  reafon  of  propriety,  the  exchange,  where 
much  talk  would  be  inconvenient ;  or  the  ftreet,  where  people  converfe  only  as  they  pafs  along 
together,  and  fomelimes,  removed  a  little  from  the  throng,  ftanding  dill  a  while,  is  generally 
made  the  fcene  of  the  fhorteft  dialogues.  And  in  purfuance  of  the  fame  rule,  thofe  of  middling 
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Io.  3  Not  fo,  Socrates,  I  allure  you;  but  from  Epidaurus4,  from  the  feafts 
of  AEfculapius5. 

Soc.  The  people  of  Epidaurus,  I  think,  upon  this  occafion,  propofe  a  trial 
of  Ikill  among  the  rhapfodifts  6,  in  honour  of  the  god.  Do  they  not  ? 

Io.  They  do ;  and  a  trial  of  Ikill  in  every  other  branch  of  the  Mufe’s 
art? 

Soc. 

length  have  for  their  fcene  fome  public  room,  a  gymnaftic  or  a  literary  fchool,  for  inftance,  in 
which  were  feats  fixed  all  round,  for  any  of  the  affembly  to  fit  and  talk  ;  but  in  a  place  of  this 
kind  the  converfation  mull  be  abridged,  becaufe  liable  to  interruption ;  befides  that  decency,  and 
a  regard  to  the  prefence  of  the  whole  affembly,  regulate  the  bounds  of  private  converfation  in  thofe 
detached  and  feparate  parties,  into  which  ufually  a  large  company  divides  itfelf ;  appointing  it  to 
be  confined  within  moderate  compafs.  As  this  note  regards  all  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  length 
of  it,  we  hope,  wants  no  apology. — S. 

2Towifhjoy,  was  the  ufual  faluation  of  the  antient  Greeks,  when  they  met  or  parted  :  as 
ours  is,  to  hope  or  wifh  health ;  an  expreffion  of  our  courtefy,  derived  to  us  from  the  old 
Romans. — S. 

3  As  much  as  to  fay,  e(  It  is  not  fo  bad  with  me  neither,  as  to  be  obliged  ever  to  be  at  home.” 
Plato  makes  him  exprefs  himfelf  in  this  manner,  partly  to  fliew  the  roving  life  of  the  rhapfo¬ 
difts,  inconfiftent  with  the  attainment  of  any  real  fcience  ;  but  chiefly  to  open  the  character  of 
Io,  who  prided  himfelf  with  being  at  the  head  of  his  profefiion,  and  confequently  in  having  much 
bufinefs  abroad.  The  very  firft  queftion  therefore  of  Socrates,  who  knew  him  well,  is  on  pwrpofe 
to  draw  from  him  fuch  an  anfwer  :  as  the  queftions  that  follow  next  are  intended  to  put  him 
upon  boafting  of  his  great  performances.  Nothing  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  not  the  minuted 
circumftance,  is  idle  or  infignificant.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  point  out  this  in  every  inftance* 
Scarce  a  line  but  would  demand  a  comment  of  this  fort.  The  fpecimen,  however,  here  given, 
mav  fuffice  to  fhow,  with  what  attention  fo  perfect  a  matter  of  good  writing  ought  to  be  read  ; 
and  with  fuch  a  degree  of  attention,  as  is  due,  the  intelligent  reader  will  of  himfelf  difcern,  in 
ordinary  cafes,  the  particular  defign  of  every  circumftance,  and  alfo  what  relation  it  bears  to  the 
o-eneral  defisrn  of  the  whole  Dialogue. — S. 

£3  _ 

a  In  this  citv  was  a  temple  of  JEfculapius,  much  celebrated  for  his  immediate  pretence.  An 
annual  feftival  was  here  likewife  held  in  honour  to  that  god. — S. 

5  E«  tov  At™;\s7n£is.v.  Ficinus  feems  to  think,  this  means  the  worfhippers  of  fflfculapius. 
Bembo  tranflates  it  “  da  Figliuoli  di  Efculapio ,”  an  appellation  given  only  to  phyficians.  Seranus 
interprets  it  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  we  do,  and  that  this  is  the  true  one,  appears  from  Jul.  Pollux, 
Onamaft.  i-  i.c.  13. — S. 

6  Thefe  were  a  fet  of  people,  whofe  profefiion  fomewhat  refembled  that  of  our  drolling  players. 
For  they  travelled  from  one  populous  city  to  another,  wherever  the  Greek  was  the  vulgar  language, 
rchearfins,  afling,  and  expounding  the  works  of  their  antient  poets,  principally  thole  of  Homer. 
They  reforted  to  the  feafts  and  banquets  of  private  perfons,  where  fuch  rehcarfals  made  part  of  the 
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Soc.  Well ;  you,  I  prefume,  were  one  of  the  competitors :  What  fuccefs 
had  you  ? 

Io.  We  came  off,  O  Socrates,  with  the  chief  prize. 

Soc.  You  fay  well :  now  then  let  us  prepare  to  win  the  conqueft  in  the 
Panathenaea  1 . 

Io.  That  we  fhall  accomplilh  too,  if  fortune  favour  us. 

Soc.  Often  have  I  envied  you  rhapfodifts,  Io,  the  great  advantages  of 

entertainment  ;  and  in  the  public  theatres  performed  before  the  multitude.  Efpecially  they  failed 
not  their  attendance  at  the  general  aflemblies  of  the  people  from  all  parts  of  Greece ;  nor  at  the 
religious  feftivals,  celebrated  by  any  particular  ftate.  For  on  thefe  folernn  occafions  it  was  ufual 
to  have  prizes  propofed  to  be  contended  for,  not  only  in  all  the  manly  exercifes  fafhionable  in  thofe 
days,  but  in  the  liberal  arts  alfo;  of  which  even  the  populace  among  the  Grecians,  then  the 
politeft  people  in  the  world,,  were  nolefs  fond.  The  principal  of  thefe  was  poetry  :  (fee  the  fecond 
of  Mr.  Harris’s  three  Treatifes :)  and  poets  themfelves  often  contended  for  the  prize  of  excellence 
in  this  art.  But  poets  were  rare  in  that  age.  Their  places  therefore  on  thefe  occafions  were  fup- 
plied  by  the  rhapfodifts;  who  vied  one  with  another  for  excellence  in  reciting.  Whoever  defires 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  rhapfodifts,  fo  often  mentioned  in  this  Dialogue,  than  can  be  given 
within  the  compafsof  thefe  notes,  may  confult  the  commentary  of  Euftatius  upon  Homer,  with 
the  notes  of  the  learned  Salvini,  v.  i.  p.  15,  See.  as  alfo  a  treatife  of  H.  Stephens  de  Bhapfodis. — S. 

1  This  was  a  feftival  kept  at  Athens  yearly  in  honour  of  Minerva,  who  was  believed  by  the 
Athenians  to  be  the  divine  prote&refs  of  their  city.  Every  fifth  year  it  was  celebrated  with  more 
feftivity  and  pomp  than  ordinary;  and  was  then  called  the  Great  Panathenaea,  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  thofe  held  in  the  intermediate  years,  termed  accordingly  the  Lefs.  We  learn  from  Plato,  in 
his  Hipparchus,  from  whence  fElian  ahnoft  tranferibes  it  in  his  Various  Hift.  1.  viii.  c.  2.  that 
there  was  a  law  at  Athens,  appointing  the  works  of  Homer  to  be  recited  by  the  rhapfodifts  during 
the  foiemnization  of  this  feftival  :  in  order,  favs  Ifocrates  in  his  Panegyrical  Oration,  to  raife  in 
the  Athenians  an  emulation  of  the  virtues  there  celebrated.  From  a  paftage  in  the  Oration  of 
Lycurgus  the  Orator  it  appears,  that  this  law  regarded  only  the  Panathenaea.  On  this  very  folemn 
occafion  it  is  highly  probable,  that  To  was  come  to  Athens  on  purpofe  to  fltow  his  abilities,  and 
contend  for  the  prize  of  victory.  We  cannot  help  observing  by  the  way,  that  many  writers,, 
antient  as  well  as  modern,  exprefs  themfelves  as  if  they  imagined  the  Greater  and  the  Lefs  Pan¬ 
athenaea  to  be  two  different  feftivals:  fee  in  particular  Caftellan.  de  Feft.  Graec.  p.206,7. 
whereas  it  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Lycurgus,  that  there  was  but  one  feftival  of  that  name, 
though  held  in  a  more  fplendid  manner  every  fifth  year.  As  they  nearly  concern  the  fubjedl  now 
before  us,  we  prefent  them  to  the  learned  reader  at  full  length  :  out u  yap  u7n'\a£ov  u/jmv  ci  7ra.TEpe^ 
G7>0'J^a.iov  euxi  irorniTW  (fc.  rev  'O/xnpov)  uuTE  vc/jiov  eSevto,  y.ccb’  snacr Ttiv  vrEVTaETnfida.  ruv  TLzvaBiivataVf 
fxvjou  txv  a/.>w  7romTwv  px^ahicrQooi  t a  Eor*.  P.  223.  of  Dr.  Taylor’s  edition.  “  Your  anceftors  had 
fo  high  an  opinion  of  the  excellence  of  Homer,  as  to  make  a  law,  that  in  every  fifth  year  of  the 
Panathenaea  his  poems,  and  his  only,  fhould  be  recited  by  the  rhapfodifts.”— S. 
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your  profeHion.  For  to  be  always  well  dreffed1,  and  to  make  the  handfomeft 
appearance  poffible,  as  becomes  a  man,  no  doubt,  who  fpeaks  in  public  ;  to 
be  converfant,  befldes,  in  the  works  of  many  excellent  poets,  efpecially  in 
thofe  of  Homer,  the  belt  and  moft  divine  of  them  all  ;  and  to  learn,  not 
merely  his  verfes,  but  his  meaning,  as  it  is  neceflary  you  fhould  ;  thefe  are 
advantages  highly  to  be  envied.  For  a  man  could  never  be  a  good  rhapfodift 
unlefs  he  underflood  what  he  recited :  becaufe  it  is  the  buiinefs  of  a 
rhapfodifl  to  explain  to  his  audience  the  fenfe  and  meaning  of  the  poet;  but 
this  it  is  impoflible  to  perform  well,  without  a  2  knowledge  of  thofe  things, 
concerning  which  the  poet  writes.  Now  all  this  certainly  merits  a  high 
degree  of  admiration. 

lo.  You  are  in  the  right,  Socrates.  And  the  learning  this  I  have  made 
my  principal  buiinefs.  It  has  given  me  indeed  more  trouble  than  any  other 
branch  of  my  profeffion.  I  prefume  therefore  there  is  now  no  man  living, 

1  The  rhapfodifts  often  ufed  to  recite  in  a  theatrical  manner,  not  only  with  proper  geftures, 
but  in  a  garb  alfo  fuitable  to  their  fubjeft :  and  when  they  thus  afited  the  Odyffey  of  Homer, 
were  dreffed  in  a  purple-coloured  robe,  aMovpyu,  to  reprefent  the  wanderings  of  Ulyffes  by  fea : 
but  when  they  a£ted  the  Iliad,  they  wore  one  of  a  fearlet  colour,  to  lignify  the  bloody  battles  de- 
fcribed  in  that  poem.  Upon  their  heads  they  bore  a  crown  of  gold  ;  and  held  in  their  hands  a 
wand  made  of  the  laurel-tree,  which  was  fuppofed  to  have  the  virtue  of  heightening  poetic  raptures  ; 
being,  we  may  prefume,  found  to  have,  like  the  laurel  with  us,  though  a  different  kind  of  tree, 
fomewhat  of  an  intoxicating  quality.  See  Euftathius  on  Homer’s  Iliad,  b.  i.  and  the  fcholiaft  on 
Hefiod’s  Theogony,  v.  30.  This  little  piece  of  information,  we  imagine,  will  not  be  difagreeable 
to  our  readers:  although  in  this  paffage,  we  muft  own,  the  common  drefs  of  the  rhapfodifts, 
when  off  the  ftage,  feems  rather  to  be  intended  ;  and  the  finery  of  Io,  at  that  very  time  of  hie 
meeting  with  Socrates,  refembling  probably  that  of  our  itinerant  quack-do£tors,  to  be  here 
ridiculed. — S. 

2  This  whole  fpeech  of  Socrates  is  ironical..  For  Xenophon,  in  whofe  writings  Socrates  is  a 
graver  chara&er,  with  a  lefs  mixture  of  humour  than  in  thofe  of  Plato,  introduceth  his  great 
mailer  exprefsly  declaring,  that  no  fort  of  people  in  the  world  were  fillier,  nXtQturspoi,  than  the 
rhapofodifts  :  and  Maximus  Tyrius  calls  them  a  race  of  men  utterly  void  of  underftanding,  to  tuv 
pz^u^av  yew;  to  «voutot«tov.  Diff.  xxiii.  We  are  to  obferve  however,  that  notwithftanding  this,  and 
our  companion  of  their  manners  and  way  of  life  with  thofe  of  mountebanks  and  ftrolling  players, 
yet  they  held  a  much  higher  rank  in  common  eftimation,  equal  to  that  of  the  moft  judicious 
a£tors  in  the  theatres  of  our  metropolis,  or  the  moft  ingenious  profeffors  of  any  of  the  polite  arts : 
were  fit  company  for  perfons  even  of  the  firft  rank,  and  guefts  notunbecoming  their  tables.  We 
are  not  therefore  to  he  furprifed  at  feeing  Socrates  fo  highly  compliment  Io,  and  treat  him  with 
fo  much  outward  refpedt,  as  he  does  through  the  whole  Dialogue. — S. 
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who  diflerts  upon  Homer  fo  well  as  myfelf :  nay,  that  none  of  thofe  1  cele¬ 
brated  perfons,  2  Metrodorus  of  Lampfacus,  3  Stefimbrotus  the  Thafian, 
Glauco4,  nor  any  other,  whether  antient  or  modern,  was  ever  able  to  fhow 
in  the  verles  of  that  poet  fo  many  and  fo  fine  5  fentiments  as  I  can  do. 

Soc. 

1  The  perfons  here  mentioned  were  not  rhapfodifts,  but  critics,  or  as  they  were  afterwards 
called  grammarians;  to  whofe  profeffion  antiently  belonged  the  interpreting  or  explaining  of  their 
elder  poets.  See  Dion.  Chryf.  Orat.  liii.  p.  553. — S. 

2  We  are  told  by  Diog.  Laertius,  in  his  life  of  Anaxagoras,  that  this  Metrodorus  was  the  firft 
who  applied  himfelf  to  compofe  a  work  exprefsly  concerning  the  phifioloey  of  Homer;  meaning 
without  doubt,  as  appears  from  Tatian,  Aoy.  np 0;  'Exxnv,  that  he  explained  Homer’s  theology 
from  the  various  operations  and  phenomena  of  nature  :  and  further,  that  he  was  intimate  with 
Anaxagoras,  and  improved  the  moral  explications  of  Homer,  which  had  been  given  by  that  philo- 
fopher.  If  all  this  be  true,  Metrodorus  muft  have  been  a  great  philofopher  himfelf.  For  to  have 
done  this  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  fuch  a  man  as  Anaxagoras,  the  mafter  of  Socrates,  required 
certainly  no  mean  degree  of  knowledge  in  the  nature  of  man  and  of  the  univerfe.  What  is 
more  probable  is,  that  Metrodorus  having  been  inftrudied  by  Anaxagoras  in  this  knowledge, 
applied  it  to  the  giving  a  rational  account  of  Homer’s  mythology,  which  was  underftood  and 
received  in  a  literal  fenfe  by  the  vulga».  The  book  which  he  compofed  on  this  fubjedl,  as  we 
learn  from  Tatian,  was  entitled  nspi  ' Opwpov ,  “  Concerning  Homer.” — S. 

3  Stefimbrotus  is  mentioned  with  honour  by  Socrates  himfelf  in  Xenophon’s  Sympofium,  as 
a  mafter  in  explaining  Horner:  and  his  abilities  of  this  kind  are  there  fet  in  contraft  with  the 
ignorance  of  the  rhapfodifts.  As  to  the  time  when  he  lived,  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  in  his  Life 
of  Cimon,  that  he  was  exactly  of  the  fame  age  with  that  general.  The  work,  for  which  he 
feems  here  to  be  celebrated,  was  entitled  7 rspt  this  7 rowo-eoig  Qpwpov,  (C  Concerning  the  poetry  of 
Homer,”  as  appears,  we  think,  from  Tatian,  §  48. — S. 

4  We  cannot  find  this  Glauco  mentioned  by  any  of  the  antients,  unlefs  he  be  the  fame  perfon 
cited  as  a  grammarian,  under  the  name  of  Glauco  of  Tarfus,  by  an  old  Greek  fcholiaft  upon 
Homer  in  the  Medicean  library,  never  publifhed.  See  the  paftage  to  which  we  refer,  in  Luc. 
Ilolften.  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Porphyrii,  c.  vii.  But  he  appears,  we  think,  from  the  fpecimen  of  his 
criticifms  there  given,  to  have  been  a  grammarian  of  a  much  later  age  :  we  are  inclined,  therefore, 
to  fufpedl  a  mifnomer  in  this  place,  and  inftead  of  Txauxui/  would  choofe  to  read  T^auxoc,  if  any 
manufeript  favoured  us ;  believing  that  the  perfon  here  mentioned  is  Glaucus  of  Rhegium,  who 
ilouriihed  about  this  time,  and  wrote  a  treadle  nspt  now tuv,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch,  t.  ii. 
ed.  Par.  p.  833.  C.  or  as  the  title  of  it  is  elfewhere  by  the  fame  author  given  us  more  at  large,  nepi 
tzv  ccp%cci#v  noi'oTcov  te  xai  /^ovcixzv,  t.  ii.  1132.  E.  See  Jonfius  de  Scriptor.  Hift.  Philof.  1.  ii.  c.  4^ 

§  4.  But  certainly  much  miftaken  is  J.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  1.  ii.  c.  23.  n.  37.  in  fuppofing 
the  Glauco,  here  mentioned,  to  have  been  a  rhapfodift.  That  very  learned  and  worthy  man  was 
ufed  to  read  too  haftily;  and  did  not  therefore  duly  obferve  amongft  what  company  Glauco  is  here 
introduced. — S. 

£  We  learn  from  Plato,  in  this  Dialogue,  that  the  rhapfodifts  not  only  recited  the  poems  of  Homer, 
but  profeffed  to  intrepret  them  too.  For  the  multitude  every  where,  having  heard  that  profound 
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Soc.  I  am  o-l ad,  Io,  to  bear  you  fav  fo  :  for  I  am  perfuaded  you  will  not  be 
fo  ill-natured  as  to  refufe  the  exhibiting  before  me  your  abilities  in  this  way. 

Io.  My  illuftrations  of  Homer  are  indeed,  Socrates,  well  worth  your 
attention.  For  they  are  fuch  as,  I  think,  entitle  me  to  receive  from  the 
admirers  1  of  that  poet  the  *  crown  of  gold. 

Soc.  I  fhall  find  an  opportunity  of  hearing  you  defcant  on  this  fubjeft 
fome  other  time.  For  the  prefent,  I  defire  only  to  be  informed  of  this  ; 
whether  you  are  fo  great  a  mailer  in  explaining  Homer  alone,  or  whether 
you  fhine  no  lefs  in  iilu floating  3Hefiod  and  Archilochus. 

Io. 

fecrets  of  wifdom  lay  concealed  there,  thought  there  was  no  reafon  why  they  fhould  not  be  made 
as  wife  as  their  betters ;  and  were  eager  to  have  thofe  hidden  myfteries  opened  and  revealed  to 
them.  The  philofophers,  and  thofe  who  had  ftudied  under  them,  knew  the  bulk  of  the  people  to 
be  incapable  of  apprehending  thofe  things  rightly ;  or  of  receiving  any  real  benefit  from  fuch 
revelation;  which  they  confidered  confequently  as  a  profanation  of  the  truth.  The  Athenians, 
therefore,  being  in  a  ftate  of  democracy,  encouraged  the  rhapfodifts  to  undertake  the  unfolding  to 
them  that  fecret  wifdom,  reported  to  be  wrapped  up  in  the  fables  and  allegories  of  Homer.  The 
rhapfodifts  accordingly  indulged  their  curiofity ;  colledting,  as  well  as  they  were  able,  every 
meaning  which  had  been  attributed  to  that  poet  by  grammarians,  critics,  or  philofophers.  Thus 
the  people  became  perplexed  with  a  multiplicity  of  different  opinions,  infufed  into  them  by  men 
who  had  never  ftudied  the  nature  of  things.  See  alfo  Mr.  Pope’s  firft  or  introductory  note  on 
Homer’s  Iliad.' — S. 

1  ‘Y 7c'o  'O/AYipdav.  This  word  in  its  original  fenfe  fignified  only  thofe  who  were  fuppofed  to  be 
defcended  from  Homer,  or  from  fome  of  his  kindred,  and  were  the  fathers  or  founders  of  that 
rhapfodical  way  of  life  before  defcribed.  The  title  was  afterwards  extended  to  all  their  fuccef- 
fors  in  that  profeffion.  See  the  fcholiaft  on  Pindar’s  fecond  Nemaean  Ode;  and  Alhenxus,  p.  620. 
H.  Stephens  feems  to  think  thefe  rhapfodifts  of  Homer  to  be  the  perfons  chiefly  intended  in  this 
paflage.  If  fo,  it  ought  to  be  tranflated,  or  rather  paraphrafed,  thus;  “For  all  the  interpreters  of 
that  poet  ought,  I  think,  to  yield  me  the  preference  and  the  prize,  confenting  to  crown  me  with 
the  golden  crown.”  But  believing  the  word  capable  of  being  extended  to  that  larger  meaning 
given  it  by  the  old  tranflators,  we  have  ventured  to  follow  them  in  it,  as  being  a  more  rational 
one;  the  other  fenfe  making  the  arrogance  of  Io  too  extravagant  and  abfurd. — S. 

*  This  means  not  the  crown,  before  mentioned,  to  have  been  worn  by  the  rhapfodifts  at  the 
time  of  their  rehearfal  :  for  fo  his  boaft  would  amount  to  no  more  than  the  pronouncing  himfelf 
worthy  of  his  profeffion;  a  fpeech  too  little  arrogant  for  the  character  of  Io :  but  it  means  the 
prize,  beftowed  on  the  mod  excellent  performer  on  this  occafion.  For  that  this  was  a  crown  of 
gold,  may  be  feen  in  Meurfius’s  Panathenasa,  c.  xxv.— S. 

3  1  hefe  two  poets  are  fingled  out  from  the  reft  of  the  poetic  tribe,  becaufe  their  poetry,  next 
to  that  of  Homer,  was  the  mod  frequently  recited  by  the  rhapfodifts.  This  is  fairly  deducible 
from  the  words  of  Chamcelion,  cited  by  Athcnxus.  Not  only,  fays  he,  were  the  poems  of  Ilomer 
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Io.  By  no  means :  for  I  own  my  powers  confined  to  the  illuftratino- 
Homer.  To  execute  this  well,  is  merit  enough,  I  think,  for  one  man. 

Soc.  But  in  the  writings  of  Homer  and  of  Hefiod  are  there  no  paflages  in 
which  their  fentiments  and  thoughts  agree  ? 

Io.  There  are,  I  believe,  many  paflages  of  that  kind. 

Soc.  In  thefe  cafes  now,  are  you  better  able  to  explain  the  words  of 
Homer,  than  thofe  of  Hefiod  ?  " 

Io.  Equally  well  to  be  fure,  Socrates,  I  can  explain  the  words  of  both, 
where  they  agree. 

Soc.  But  how  is  it  with  you,  where,  in  writing  on  the  fame  fubjedl,  they 
differ  ?  For  inflance,  Homer  and  Hefiod  both  write  of  things  that  relate  to 
divination. 

Io.  True. 

Soc.  Well  now;  the  paffages  in  either  of  thefe  poets,  relating  to  di¬ 
vination  ;  not  only  where  he  agrees  with  the  other,  but  where  he  differs 
from  him  ;  who,  think  you,  is  capable  of  intrepreting  with  mofl  lkill  and 
judgment,  yourfelf,  or  feme  able  diviner  ? 

Io.  An  able  diviner,  I  muff  own. 

Soc.  But  fuppofe  you  were  a  diviner,  and  were  able  to  interpret  rightly  the 
fimiiar  places  in  both  ;  would  your  abilities,  do  you  imagine,  fail  you,  when 
you  came  to  interpret  the  places  in  either  of  them,  where  he  differed  from 
the  other  ? 

Io.  I  fhould  certainly  in  that  cafe  have  equal  fkill  to  explain  both  of  them. 

Soc.  How  comes  it  to  pafs  then,  that  you  interpret  Homer  in  fo  mafterly 

ftuig  by  the  rhapfodifts,  but  thofe  of  Hefiod  too,  and  of  Archilochus  ;  and  further,  (that  is,  fome- 
times,)  the  verfes  of  Mimnermus,  and  of  Phochylides.  0</  ,awov  ra'O^pov,  «AXa  r «  ‘H nodouxat 
Apxtxoxo v.  £T!  S/,  Mi /xvcp^ou  kou  $ uKuXtSou .  Deipnofoph.  1.  xv.  p.  6 20.  The  firft  of  thefe  two, 
Hefiod,  is  well  known  ;  and  as  he  comes  neareft  to  Homer  in  point  of  time,  of  all  the 
poets,  any  of  whofe  works  are  yet  remaining  entire  3  fo  is  he  confeffedly  the  next  to  him  in  pbint 
of  merit,  among  thofe  who  wrote  in  heroic  meafure.  Archilochus  was  the  firft  who  compofed 
poems  of  the  Iambic  kind,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been  fuperior  to  all,  who  came  after  him. 
(See  Athenaeus’s  introduction  to  his  Deipnofoph.)  Upon  which  account  Paterculus  joins  him 
with  Homer;  mentioning  thefe  two  poets,  as  the  only  inftances  of  fuch  as  advanced  thofe  arts, 
which  they  invented  themfelves,  to  the  utmoft  pitch  of  perfection.  Dion  Chryfoftom  goes  beyond 
this  in  ihe  praifes  of  Archilochus,  putting  him  in  the  fame  rank  with  Homer,  as  a  Poet ;  §uo  yap 

7r:iYjTcov  ys  yo\ Tty  f|  cnravro;  rcii  aiuvc;,  01$  oi/Ssva  tov  aM-cov  Zupt.'oateiv  a^iov,  Opinpou  re  xat  ApxiXoxovp, 

x  r,  x.  Dion  Orat.  xxiii.  p.  397.  “  In  all  the  courfe  of  time  there  have  been  but  two  poets, 
with  whom  no  other  is  worthy  of  comparifon,  Homer  and  Archilochus.  S. 
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a  manner,  yet  not  Hefiod,  or  any  other  of  the  poets?  Are  the  fubje&s  of 
Homer’s  writings  any  thing  different  from  the  iubjetfts  of  other  poems,  taken 
all  together  ?  Are  they  not,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  war  and  military  affairs  ;  then, 
the  fpeeches  and  mutual  difcourfe  of  all  forts  of  men,  the  good  as  well  as  the 
bad,  whether  they  be  private  perfons  or  public  ;  the  converfe  alfo  of  the  gods 
one  with  another,  and  their  intercourfe  with  men  ;  the  celeftial  bodies,  with 
the  various  phenomena  of  the  fky  and  air ;  the  ftate  of  fouls  departed,  with 
the  affairs  of  that  lower  world  ;  the  generation  of  the  gods,  with  the  defcent 
and  race  of  the  heroes?  Are  not  thefe  the  1 2  fubjedls  of  Homer’s  poetry  ? 

Io.  They  are,  Socrates,  thefe  very  things. 

Soc.  Well ;  and  do  not  the  reft  of  the  Poets  write  of  thefe  very  things  ? 

Io.  They  do,  Socrates :  but  their  poetry  upon  thefe  fubjefts  is  nothing 
like  the  poetry  of  Homer. 

Soc.  What  then,  is  it  worfe  ? 

Io.  Much  worfe. 

Soe.  The  poetry  of  Homer,  you  fay  then,  is  better  and  more  excellent 
than  that  of  other  poets. 

Io.  Better  indeed  it  is,  and  much  more  excellent,  by  Jupiter. 

Soc.  Suppofe  now,  my  friend  Io,  out  of  feveral  perfons,  all  in  their  turns 
haranguing  before  an  audience  upon  the  nature  of  numbers,  fome  one  made 
a  better  fpeech  than  the  reft  ;  might  not  one  of  the  auditors  be  capable  of 
finding  out  that  better  fpeaker,  and  of  giving  him  the  preference  due 
to  him  ? 

Io.  There  might  be  fuch  a  one. 

Soc.  Would  not  the  fame  auditor,  think  you,  be  a  judge  of  what  was 
faid  by  the  worfe  fpeakers  ?  or  mull  he  be  a  different  perfon,  who  was  a 
proper  judge  of  thefe  ? 

Io.  The  fame  perfon,  certainly. 

Soc.  And  would  not  a  good  arithmetician  be  fuch  a  perfon,  thus  equally 
able  in  both  refpe&s  ? 

1  As,  in  deferibing  the  fhield  of  Achilles,  Homer  has  prefented  us  with  a  view  of  human  life,  and 
of  the  whole  univerfe,  in  epitome;  fo  Plato  here  finely  fums  up,  in  the  concifeft  manner  poffible, 
thofe  very  things,  as  the  fubjedls  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyfley  ;  giving  us  to  behold  in  them  a 
picture  of  all  human  affairs,  whether  in  peace  or  war ;  of  all  nature,  whether  vifible  or  invifible  ; 
of  the  divine  caufes  of  things  ;  of  the  heroic  virtues  among  men,  and  the  greatnefs  of  families 
in  antient  days  from  thence  arifing.  S, 

2  M  a  Io. 
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lo.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  To  put  another  cafe  to  you  :  fuppofe  among  many  perfons,  feverally 
differing  upon  food,  what  forts  of  it  were  wholefome,  there  fhould  be  one 
who  fpoke  better  than  the  reft  ;  would  it  belong,  fay  you,  to  one  of  the 
hearers  to  diftinguifh  accurately  the  better  fpeaker,  while  it  was  neceflary  to 
look  amongft  the  reft  of  the  audience  for  a  fit  judge  of  the  meaner  fpeakers  ? 
or  would  the  fpeeches  of  them  ail  be  examined  judicioufly,  and  their  different 
merits  and  demerits  be  eftimated  juftly  by  the  fame  perfon  ? 

Io.  By  the  fame  perfon,  beyond  all  doubt. 

Soc.  Of  what  character  muff  this  perfon  be,  who  is  thus  qualified  ?  What 
do  you  call  him  ? 

Io.  A  phyfician. 

Soc.  And  do  not  you  agree  with  me,  that  this  holds  true  univerfally  ; 
and  that  in  every  cafe,  where  feveral  men  made  difcourfes  upon  the  fame 
fubjedt,  the  nature  both  of  the  good  and  of  the  bad  difcourfes  would  be 
difcerned  by  the  fame  perfon  ?  For  if  a  man  was  no  proper  judge  of  the 
defedts  in  the  meaner  performance,  is  it  not  evident  that  he  would  be  in¬ 
capable  of  comprehending  the  beauties  of  the  more  excellent  ? 

Io.  You  are  in  the  right. 

Soc.  It  belongs  to  the  fame  perfon,  therefore,  to  criticife  with  true  judg¬ 
ment  upon  all  of  them. 

Io.  No  doubt. 

Soc.  Did  not  you  fay  that  Homer,  and  the  reft  of  the  poets,  for  inftance, 
Hefiod  and  Archilochus,  write  concerning  the  fame  things,  though  not  in 
the  fame  manner  ?  the  compofitions  of  the  one  being  excellent,  you  fay,  while 
thofe  of  the  others  are  comparatively  mean. 

Io.  I  faid  nothing  more  than  what  is  true. 

Soc.  If  hen  you  can  diftinguifh  and  know  the  compofitions  which  excel, 
muft  not  you  neceffarily  know  thofe  which  fall  ihort  of  that  excellence? 

Io.  1  own  it  appears  probable,  from  your  argument. 

Soc.  It  follows  therefore,  my  good  friend,  that  in  affirming  Io  to  be  equally 
capable  of  explaining  Homer  and  every  other  poet,  we  fhould  not  mifs  the 
truth  :  fince  he  acknowledges  one  and  the  fame  perfon  to  be  an  able  judge  of 
all  fucb  as  write  concerning  the  fame  things  ;  admitting  at  the  fame  lime 
the  fubjedis  of  almoft  all  poetical  writings  to  be  the  fame. 

Io.  What  can  poftibly  be  then  the  reafon,  Socrates,  that  whenever  I  am 
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prefent  at  an  harangue  upon  any  other  poet,  I  pay  not  the  Ieaft  regard  to  it ; 
nor  am  able  to  contribute  to  the  entertainment,  or  to  advance  any  thing 
upon  the  fubjeft  in  my  turn,  worth  the  regard  of  others  ;  but  grow  down¬ 
right  dull,  and  fall  afleep  :  yet  that  as  foon  as  any  mention  is  made  of 
Homer,  immediately  I  am  roufed,  am  all  attention,  and  with  great  facility 
find  enough  to  fay  upon  this  fubject  ? 

Soc.  It  is  not  in  the  lead;  difficult,  my  friend  to  guefs  the  reafon.,  For 
to  every  man  it  mud  be  evident,  that  you  are  not  capable  of  explaining 
Homer  on  the  1  principles  of  art,  or  from  real  fcience.  For  if  your 
ability  was  of  this  kind,  depending  upon  your  knowledge  of  any  art,  you 
would  be  as  well  able  to  explain  every  other  poet  :  fince  the  whole,  of  what 
they  all  write,  is  poetry  ;  is  it  not  ? 

Io.  It  is. 

Soc.  Well  now  ;  when  a  man  comprehends  any  other  art,  the  whole  of 
it,  is  not  his  way  of  confidering  and  criticifing  all  the  3  profeffors  of  that 
art,  one  and  the  fame?  and  does  not  his  judgment  in  every  cafe  depend  on 
the  fame  principles  ?  Would  you  have  me  explain  myfelf  upon  this  point, 
Io  ?  do  you  defire  to  know  the  meaning  of  my  queftion  ? 

Io.  By  all  means,  Socrates.  For  I  take  great  pleafure  in  hearing  you 
wife  men  talk. 

Soc.  I  ffiould  be  glad,  Io,  could  that  appellation  be  juftly  applied  to  me  ; 
but  you  are  the  wife  men,  you  rbapfodifts  and  the  3  players,  together  with  the 
poets,  whofe  verfes  you  recite  to  us.  For  my  part,  I  fpeak  nothing  but  the 

fimple 

1  The  Italian  tranflator  has  firangely  omitted  this  latter  part  of  the  fentence,  though  very 
material  to  the  fenfe. 

2  In  the  Greek  we  read  “  mpi  ov  ruv  te%vwv.”  But  if  Socrates  does  indeed,  as  he  under¬ 
takes  to  do,  explain  the  meaning  of  this  fentence  in  what  follows,  his  own  explanation  requires 
us  to  read  “  'ssefi  a.7tMruv  tuv  T£%nr&)i/3  or  rather  Tf^vi*wv,  this  being  the  word  always  ufed  by  Plato 
to  fignifv  artijls.  The  argument  however  would  bear  the  reading  with  lefs  alteration,  “ 
an-xo-m  zav  zi%voizvvuv,’>  that  is,  all  the  performances  in  that  art.  Either  way  we  are  thus  freed  from 
the  neceffity,  which  Ficinus  was  under,  from  his  retaining  the  common  reading,  toinferl  many 
words  of  his  own,  in  order  to  preferve  the  juftnefs  of  the  reafoning,  and  make  this  pafTage  agree¬ 
able  to  the  fequel. — S. 

3  Plato  in  other  places  befidethis,  as  hereafter  in  this  Dialogue,  in  the  3d  book  of  the  Republic, 
and  in  the  ad  book  of  the  Laws,  joins  together  the  arts  of  rhapfody  and  of  a&ing  plays,  as  being 
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ft m pie  truth,  as  it  becomes  a  mere  private  man  to  do.  For  the  queftion, 
which  I  juft  now  aiked  you,  fee  hov/  mean  a  matter  it  concerns,  how  com¬ 
mon.  and  within  the  compafs  of  every  man’s  reach  to  know,  that  which  I 
called  1  one  and  the  fame  way  of  criticifmg,  when  a  man  comprehends  the 
whole  of  any  art.  To  give  an  a  infiance  of  fuch  comprehensive  {kill  ; 
painting  is  an  art,  to  be  comprehended  as  one  kind  of  {kill,  whole  and  entire  ; 
is  it  not  ? 
lo.  It  is. 

Soc.  Is  there  not  a  difference,  in  degree  of  merit, .  between  the  feveraj 
profeffors  of  that  art,  whether  you  confider  the  ancients  or  the  moderns  ? 

Io.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Now  then,  do  you  know  any  man  who  is  an  able  critic  in  the 

«rts  of  near  affinity.  That  affinity  between  them  was  greater  than  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine, 
and  appears  in  a  ftrong  light  from  what  Euftathius  fays  of  the  rhapfodifls,  that  “  frequently  they 
ufed  to  adt  in  a  manner  fomewhat  dramatic.”  Hence  in  the  feaft  of  Bacchus,  principally  cele¬ 
brated  with  dramatic  entertainments,  the  rhapfodifls  had  antiently  a  fhare  :  and  one  of  the  feftival 
days  was  called  topm  tuv  pn^ufov.  See  Athenseus,  1.  v.  p.  275.  Hefychius  therefore  with  great 
propriety  explains  the  word  rhapfodifls,  by  this  defcription  v7roxpiTai  zi tuv,  adtors  of  epic 

poems. — S. 

1  Socrates  here,  in  the  way  of  irony,  after  his  ufual  manner,  infinuates  feme  very  important 
dodtrines  of  his  philofophy,  leading  us  up  even  to  the  higheft.  For,  obferving  that  all  the  arts 
depend  on  certain  uniform  and  ftable  principles,  he  would  have  us  infer,  in  the  firft  place,  that 
every  art,  properly  fo  called,  or  as  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  fcience  on  the  one  hand,  on  the 
other  from  mere  habit  and  experience,  is  built  on  fcience;  and  that  no  perfon  can  be  juftly 
called  an  artift,  or  a  mafler  of  the  art  which  he  profefles,  unlefs  he  has  learnt  the  epiflemonic 
or  feiential  principles  of  it  :  in  the  next  place,  that  fcience  is  a  thing  ftable,  uniform,  and 
general;  guiding  the  judgment  with  unerring  certainty,  to  know  the  redtitude  and  the  pravity 
of  every  particular,  cognifable  from  the  rules  of  any  art  depending  thus  on  science :  further, 
that  every  fcience  hath  certain  principles,  peculiar  to  it,  uniform  and  indentical  :  and  laftly, 
that  all  the  fciences  are  branches  of  fcience  general,  arifing  from  one  root,  which  in  like 
manner  is  uniform,  and  always  the  fame. — S. 

2  Aapufit*  to  xoyu.  Serranus  very  abfurdly  tranflates  it  thus,  “adhibit a  ratione  comprehend  ere.” 
Ficinus  imperfectly  thus,  “  exempli  causa,  ”  followed  by  the  Italian,  *c  come  per  efemp'to”  So  alfo 
Cornarius,  <£  veibi  causa”  True  it  is,  that  ybtftz  ra  Aoy« ,  frequently  flgnifies  take  an  injlance . 
But  in  this  place,  \aflafitv  refers  to  the  word  A«C»i,  comprehend ,  in  the  preceding  fentence; 
and  A07W  is  oppofed  to  an  adtual  comprehending  of  any  art.  Thus,  to  omit  many  paflages  in 
Plato’s  Republic  ;  in  the  third  book  of  his  Laws,  Aoyw  xatTox^s iv  tviv  ttoAiv  is  oppofed  to  the  adtual 
founding  of  a  city  :  and  again  in  his  Thesetetus,  hat  aTr.ao/Azv  au-rovs  ra  Aoyw  is  in  oppofition  to  an 
a&ual  fettling,  or  fixing.  Euripides  with  the  fame  meaning  oppofes  Aoyw  to  epya  in  this  verfe 
of  his  Cylops,  Tevirai  viv,  av  pw  A oytp  ’nctim ;  pevov. — S. 
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works  of  r  Polygnotus,  the  fon  of  Aglaophon ;  and  can  Ihow,  with  great 
judgment,  which  of  his  pieces  he  executed  well,  and  which  with  lefs 
fuccefs  ;  yet  in  the  works  of  other  painters  hath  no  critical  (kill;  and 
whenever  their  performances  are  brought  upon  the  carpet  to  be  examined 
and  criticifedr  grows  dull  and  falls  afleep,  or  is  unable  to  contribute  his 
quota  to  the  converfation  :  but  as  foon  as  occafion  calls  him  to  declare  his 
judgment  about  Polygnotus,  or  any  other  particular  painter  whatever,  im¬ 
mediately  is  roufed,  is  all  attention,  and  finds  enough  to  fay  upon  this 
fubje£t  ?  Know  you  any  fuch  man  ? 

Io.  Really  I  do  not. 

Soc.  Well  now  ;  in  the  ftatuary’s  art  how  is  it  ?  Did  you  ever  fee  any 
man,  who  upon  the  works  of  *  Daedalus,  the  fon  of  Metion,  or  Epeius,  fon 
to  Panopeus,  or  Theodorus  the  Samian,  or  any  other  fingle  ftatuary,  was  able 
to  difplay  great  judgment  in  (howing  the  excellent  performances  of  fo 
great  a  matter  ;  yet  with  regard  to  the  works  of  other  ftatuaries,  was 
at  a  lofs,  grew  dull,  and  fell  afleep,  becaufe  he  had  nothing  to  fay  ? 

Io.  I  confefs  1  never  faw  fuch  a  man  neither. 

Soc.  Nor  is  it  otherwife,  I  imagine,  with  regard  to  3  mufic,  whether 

we 

3  This  excellent  artift  was,  in  the  days  of  Socrates,  the  Homer  of  the  painters  ;  and  is  here 
for  this  reafon  fingled  out  from  the  reft  of  his  profeflion,  as  the  moft  proper  for  the  comparifon ; 
which  was  intended  to  fhow,  that  the  fame  circumftance  attended  both  the  arts,  of  poetry  and 
painting;  this,  that  true  critical  (kill,  to  judge  of  the  performances  of  the  beft  artift, 
inferred  equal  judgment  with  regard  to  all  of  inferior  clafs.  Polygnotus  was  the  firft  painter, 
who  gave  an  accurate  and  lively  expreffion  of  the  manners  and  paffions,  by  proper  attitudes, 
and  every  variety  of  countenance.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  alfo  by  giving  his  portraits  what 
we  call  a  handfome  likenefs :  and,  befides  many  other  improvements' which  he  made  to  his  art, 
invented  the  way  of  (howing  the  (kin  through  a  tranfparent  drapery.  See  Ariftotle’s  Politics, 
b.  viii.  c.  5.  and  his  Poetics,  c.  2.  and  6.  Pliny’s  Nat.  Hift.  b.  xxxv.  c.  9.  and  ./Elian’s  Var. 
Hift.  b.  iv.  c.  3. — S. 

2  Plato  here  has  purpofely  chofen  for  his  inftances  three  ftatuaries,  famous  for  their  ex¬ 
cellence  in  three  very  different  ways,  to  make  his  reafoning  more  juft  and  lefs  liable  to 
exception  ;  when  he  is  proving,  by  induction,  the  famenefs  of  the  art  of  criticifing  upon  all 
the  poets,  however  different  in  their  kinds.  Daedalus  then  was  particularly  admirable  for  his 
wonderful  automatons,  or  felf-moving  machines,  mentioned  by  Plato  in  his  Meno.  Epeius 
is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Homer’s  Odyffey,  and  Virgil’s  iEneid,  for  that  vaft  work  of 
his,  the  Trojan,  horfe,  of  a  (ize  fo  (lupendous.  And  the  excellence  of  Theodorus  confifted 
in  the  extreme  minutenefs  and  fubtility  of  his  works.  See  Pliny’s  Nat.  Hift.  b.  xxxiv.  c.  8. — S; 

3  In  this  word  the  antients  comprehended  all  thofe  arts,  which  have  any  relation  to  the  nuifes^ 
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we  confider  f  wind-inftruments,  or  thofe  of  the  firing-kind  ;  and  thefe 
lad:,  whether  alone,  or  1  accompanied  by  the  voice  ;  fo  likewife  in  rhapfo- 
dical  recitals ;  you  never,  I  prefume,  faw  a  man,  who  was  a  great  mailer 

Every  fpecies  of  poetry,  known  at  that  time,  is  included  in  what  follows.  For  Aj Awt;  includes 
dithyrambic  poetv  and  fatire.  KiSiwnnj,  joined  with  auxntr ig,  implies  comedy  and  tragedy  ; 
becaufe  in  thefe  the  au>.sg  and  the  xtBapa  were  the  inftruments  principally  ufed  :  thus  Maximus 
Tyrius;  oovhy/xaTa,  y  xiBagiaptoiTa,  w  zi  Tig  a7.hy  zv  Aiovucrou  ixovaa.  zpayucy  rig  hou  Koo/xurtuy.  Diflert.  vii. 

means  all  Lyric  poetry,  or  that,  which  the  mufician  fung  to  his  own  inftrument,  the 
7u Soiptx,  or  the  And  comprehends  all  poems,  ufually  recited,  whether  com- 

pofed  in  heroic,  elegiac,  or  other  meafure.  We  fee  here  then,  in  what  arts  were  thofe 
ayuvsg,  or  trials  of  (kill,  before  mentioned,  propofed  at  the  fcafts  of  JEfculapius.  True  it  is, 
that  Plato,  in  different  parts  of  his  writings,  ufeth  the  word  mufic  in  different  fenfes.  In 
fome  places  he  means  by  it  not  only  all  harmony,  whether  inftrumental  or  vocal,  but  all 
rhythm,  whether  in  found  or  in  motion;  The  following  remarkable  inftance  of  this  occurs 
in  his  Firft  Alcibiades  ;  EHK.  EiTre  ttoutqv,  rig  y  r e%v»,  yg  to  xtdapifciv,  xxi  to  aoziv ,  xca  to  e/xGcuvei* 
o p5ug,  iruvoiTrucra  Tig  kxXzitm  ;  outtu  dv'jacxi  ztorziv  ;  AAK.  O  u  fry  too.  EfiK.  A\\’  uh  ttcipco.  ti  vzg  at 
Seal,  uv  y  rzxv* ;  AAK.  Tag  Moucrag,  a  So Mpxrzg,  Xzyzig;  KX1K.  Eycoyz.  opa.  on1  t iva,  air  auruv  zit eovufxiav 
h  Ttyjy  spfti ,  AAK.  Moumuyv  /xoi  dozzig  hzyziv.  2D.K.  Atyco  yap.  In  other  places,  he  confines 
it  to  melody  alone.  Thus,  for  inftance,  in  his  Gorgias,  mufic  is  defined  to  be  an  art  converfant 
■rripi  tvv  tuv  /xz^cov  noiyriv.  Sometimes  he  enlarges  it,  fo  as  to  take  in  profaic  eloquence;  and 
fometimes  fo  widely,  as  to  comprehend  all  the  liberal  arts.  There  are  paflages  where  it  is 
made  to  fignify  virtue ;  and  a  few,  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  fublimer  parts  of  philofophy. 
Thefe  laft  metaphorical  ufes  of  the  word  are  fufficiently  accounted  for  by  Plato  himfelf  on 
proper  occafions  :  the  reft  we  fh all  take  n6tice  of,  and  vindicate,  in  their  due  places.  But 
in  the  fentence  now  before  us,  that  enumeration  of  the  fpecies  of  mufic  fixes  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  limits  it  to  the  common  acceptation.  That  Mouaxy  has  the  fame  meaning  in  the 
beginning:  of  this  Dialogue,  where  we  have  trail  dated  it,  “  the  Mufe’s  art,”  is  plain  from 
the  nature  of  the  fubjed  in  that  place.  For  every  thing  el  fa,  comprehended  in  the  larger  fenfes 
of  the  word,  would  there  be  foreign  to  the  purpofe ;  as  being,  if  we  except  medicine,  nothing 
to  AEfculapius. — S. 

1  The  Greek  is  oufe  zv  xvXyazi  yz,  ovoe  zv  mBagurzi.  AuXog  is  known  to  be  a  general  term  for  all  wind- 
inftruments.  E 7n7rvso/xzva  egyava,  to  /xzv  cru/x7rav,  av7\o i  xai  au^iyyzc,  fays  Jul.  Pollux,  Onomaftic.  1.  iv. 
c.  g.  And  becaufe  the  K iQapa  flood  at  the  head  of  all  ftringed  inftruments,  it  is  fometimes  taken  for 
them  all.  Accordingly  Maximus  Tvrius  expreffes  all  inftrumental  mufic  by  thefe  two  kinds, 
etu^y/xara  nca  HiBapia/xara.  Diflert.  xxxii.  See  likewife  Ariftotle’s  Poetics,  ch.  i.  and  Plato’s 
Lefler  Hippias,  p.  375.  ed.  Steph.  But  thefe  two  being  wholly  diftind,  the  one  from  the 
other,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  ever  they  were  either  confounded  together,  and  ufed  pro- 
mifcuoufly,  the  one  for  the  other  ;  or  that  both  of  them  were  fometimes  fignified  by  the  word 
avhog,  as  a  common  term  for  all  inftruments  of  either  kind.  We  make  this  obfervation,  to 
prevent  the  young  fcholar  from  being  milled  by  Hefychius,  who  explains  the  word  AuAoj 
thus,  mQxpooy  cvgiyZ :  for  which  egregious  miftake  his  late  learned  editor  has  but  lamely  apo¬ 
logized. — S. 
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in  critifing  on 2  3  Olympus,  or  on  Tbamyris,  or  on  Orpheus,  or  onPhemius  the 
rhapfodift  of  Ithaca  ;  but  as  to  Io  the  Ephefian,  was  at  a  lofs  what  to  fay  about 
him,  and  unable  to  give  any  account  of  Io’s  good  or  bad  performances. 

Io.  I  have  nothing  to  oppofe  to  what  you  fay  upon  this  point,  Socrates  : 
but  of  this  I  am  confcious  to  myfelf,  that  upon  Homer  I  differt  the  be ffc 
of  all  men,  and  do  it  with  great  eafe.  Nor  is  this  my  own  opinion  only;  for 
all  people  agree,  that  my  diftertations  of  this  kind  are  excellent.  But 
if  the  fubjedl  be  any  other  of  the  poets,  it  is  quite  otherwife  with  me, 
Conlider  then  what  may  be  the  meaning  of  this. 

Soc.  I  do  confider,  Io ;  and  proceed  to  fhovv  you  how  it  appears  to  me. 
That  you  are  able  to  difcourfe  well  concerning  Homer  is  not  owing  to  any 
art  of  which  you  are  matter;  nor  do  you  explain  or  illuftrate  him,  as  I  faid 
before,  upon  the  principles  or  from  the  rules  of  art;  but  from  a  divine  pow'er, 
adling  upon  you,  and  impelling  you  :  a  power  refembling  that  which  atfts 
in  the  ftone,  called  by  Euripides  the  magnet,  but  known  commonly  by 
the  name  of  4  the  load  ftone.  For  this  ftone  does  not  only  attract  iron  rings, 

but 

2  The  Greek  here  is  xi Buguhx  :  which  word  Euftathius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Iliad,  b.  ii. 
v.  600.  by  a  ftrange  blunder,  confounds  with  xi<kxpms>  and  makes  them  both  to  have  the  lame 
meaning. — S. 

3  Thefe  four  perfons  feverallv  excelled  in  the  four  arts  juft  before  mentioned,  each  of  them 

in  one,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  there  ranked.  For  we  learn  from  Plutarch  tteoi 
nov?  ivvs,  and  from  Maximus  Tvrius,  DifT.  xxiv.  that  Olympus’s  inftrument  was  the  How 

excellent  a  mailer  he  was  of  mufic  we  are  told  by  Plato  in  his  Minos,  and  by  Ariflotle  iu 
his  Politics,  b.  viii.  c.  5.  who  both  agree,  that  the  mufical  airs  of  his  compofing  were  mod 
divine,  and  excited  enthufiaftic  raptures  in  every  audience.  Thamvris  is  celebrated  by  Homer 
himfelf,  who  calls  him  x»9*o»crn/?,  Iliad.  1.  ii.  v.  600.  Agreeably  to  which  we  are  informed  by 
Pliny,  that  Thamyris  was  the  firft  who  played  on  the  cithara,  without  accompanying  it  with  his 
voice.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  vii.  c.  56.  The  fame  of  Orpheus  is  well  known  :  and  among  many  paf- 
fages  in  the  writings  of  the  antients,  to  prove  that  he  was  xiSxpu&g,  or  fung  and  played  on  his 
inftrument  together,  this  of  Ovid  is  mod  exprefs,  “  Talia  dkentem,  nervofque  ad  verba  via- 
ventem.”  Metamorph.  1.  x.  v.  40 — and  this  other  in  1.  xi.  v.  4.  “  Crphea  percnjjls 

fociantem  carmina  nervis.”  And  as  to  Phemius,  that  he  recited  (orbing  in  recitativo)  poems  of 
the  epic  kind,  touching  his  lyre  at  the  fame  time,  appears  from  Homer’s  Odyfiey,  b.  i.  v.  [53, 
&c.  and  b.  xvii.  v.  262. — S. 

4  The  Greek  word  here  is  which  Bembo  tranftates  di  Hercole.  But  we  are  taught  by 

Hefvchius,  that  this  name  was  given  to  the  loadftone  from  the!  city  Ileraclea  in  Lydia,  where 
probably  they  were  found  in  greater  number  than  elfewhere.  Accordingly,  the  fame  ftone  was  alfo 
called  Ai floj  AuSixoj,  the  Lydian  Jlone.  The  fame  Hefychius,  however,  fays,  that  Plato  is  miftaken 
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but  impart  to  thofe  rings  the  power  of  doing  that  very  thing  which  itfelf 
does,  enabling  them  to  attract  other  rings  of  iron.  So  that  fometimes  may  be 
feen  a  very  long  feries  of  iron  rings,  depending,  as  in  a  chain,  one  from  an¬ 
other.  But  from  that  ftone,  at  the  head  of  them,  is  derived  the  virtue 
which  operates  in  them  all.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  Mufe,  infpiring, 
moves  men  herfelf  through  her  divine  impulfe.  From  thefe  men,  thus  in- 
fpired,  others  r,  catching  the  facred  power,  form  a  chain  of  divine  enthufiafts. 
For  the  belt  epic  poets,  and  all  fuch  as  excel  in  the  competing  any  kind  of 
verfes  to  be  recited,  frame  not  thofe  their  admirable  poems  from  the  rules 

in  fuppofing  the  magnet  to  be  the  fame  with  this  ftone,  referring,  undoubtedly,  to  the  paffage 
now  before  us.  But  it  is  Hefychius  who  is  miftaken,  not  Plato.  For  that  the  fxxyvyirts  of  the 
antients  was  the  fame  with  our  magnet,  appears  from  thefe  words  of  Alexander  Aphrodifienfis, 
an  earlier  writer  than  Hefychius,  piayv nn;  hxei  (/.svov  rov  aifoi pov.  Com.  in  Ariftot.  Problem,  fol.  i. 
and  from  thefe  of  Cicero  long  before,  Magnetem  lapidem — qul  ferrum  ad fe  alliciat  et  attrahat. 
die.  de  Divinat.  lib.  i.  Yet  Hefychius  is  fo  fond  of  his  miftake,  as  to  repeat  it  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  places  ;  admitting  the  vioootteia,  to  attract  iron,  but  denying  that  quality  to  the  /xayvYiTt{. 
See  Hefych.  in  voeibus,  Aufoxop,  and  /xayvnns.  Atfioj  At/Siaoj  indeed  frequently 

among  the  ancients  fignified  the  touchftone  :  but  fo  did  fometimes  /xxyvyrii;.  Witnefs  the  follow¬ 
ing  paffage  of  Euripides  himfelf,  r a;  fyoruv  Tvu/Jt.xs  ctkottuv,  [oT]  uc te  /xzyvr>Tt$  See  alfo  Theo- 

phraftus  rrspi  Xt9«v.  The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  the  names  of  thefe  two  ftonesj  the  touchftone 
and  the  loadftone,  were  not  well  diftinguiftied,  but  vulgarly  confounded,  in  the  days  of  Plato. 
This  accounts  for  that  uncertainty  and  doubtfulnefs  with  which  Plato  here  mentions  the  name  of 
this  ftone;  which  in  any  other  light  would  appear  unneceffary  and  infipid.  This,  perhaps,  alfo 
was  the  reafon  why  no  particular  name  of  that  ftone  was  mentioned  by  Anftotle,  fpeaking  of  it 
in  this  paffage,  eome  fo  nai  0«x>;q  uv  aTropt.vn/AovEuouirt,  xmriKov  r i  rnv  uTroXu/xGavEiv,  sitter  rov 

hiQov  E<pri  i^vxxv  on  rov  aiongov  hivei.  Ariftot.  de  Anima,  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 

1  The  contagion  of  this  kind  of  enthufiafm  is  thus  beautifully  painted  by  a  fine  critic,  who 
himfelf  felt  all  the  force  of  it :  IToXXoi  yap  aXKorqicp  §Eo<popauvrcu  7rvsu[xari,  rov  avrov  t^ottov,  ov  k ai  rvv 
Uudiav  Xoyoj  £%ei,  rgi'rodt  vr^wix&vauv,  e\6x  pvy poet  Eari  yri $  xvxttveov,  tpao'iv,  x r/xov  evOeov  avrofov,  xai 
lyxvpeovx  rvi ;  dsapioviou  xccOiirr a/xEVDv  oi/va^eo;,  ffxgauriKx  x^wwfo iv  xxr’  E7Ti7nioiuV  ovru j  atro  t«st uv  apxxiuv 
lAEyaXoQuia;,  si;  rx;  ruv  £y\ouvruv  ekeivou$  a;  alto  Upav  crrc/xiuv,  avroppoixi  rtvs$  (pE^ovrxi,  v<p  uv 

ETrnrvEo/xEvoi  kxi  of  ^  uxv  &oi£xo-tihoi  rep  srspav  truvEvQcunaa-i  pt-Eyefot.  “  Many  are  poffeffed  and  actuated 
by  a  divine  fpirit,  derived  to  them  through  others  :  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  reported  of  the 
Delphian  prieftefs,  that  when  fhe  approaches  the  facred  tripod,  where  a  chafm  in  the  earth,  they 
fay,  refpires  fome  vapour,  which  fills  her  with  enthufiafm,  fhe  is  immediately  by  that  more  than 
human  power  made  pregnant;  and  is  there  upon  the  fpot  delivered  of  oracles,  fuch  as  the  parti¬ 
cular  nature  of  the  infpiration  generates.  So,  from  the  great  genius  refiding  in  the  antients, 
through  them,  as  through  fome  facred  opening,  certain  effluxes,  i fluing  forth,  pafs  into  the  fouls 
■of  their  admirers  :  by  which  many,  who  of  themfelves  but  little  feel  the  force  of  Phoebus,  fwell 
with  the  expanfive  virtue  of  thofe  great  and  exalted  fpirits.”  Longin.  de  Sublim.  §  ii,— S. 
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of  *  art ;  but  poflefTed  by  the  Mufe,  they  write  from  divine  infpiration.  Nor 
is  it  otherwife  with  the  beft  lyric  poets,  and  all  other  fine  writers  of  verfes 
to  be  fung.  For  as  the  priefts  of  z  Cybele  perform  not  their  dances,  while 
they  have  the  free  ufe  of  their  intelledt ;  fo  thefe  melody  poets  pen  thofe 
beautiful  fongs  of  theirs  only  when  they  are  out  of  their  fober  minds.  Bat 
as  foon  as  they  proceed  to  give  voice  and  motion  to  thofe  fongs,  adding  to 
their  words  the  harmony  of  mufic  and  the  meafure  of  dance,  they  are  im¬ 
mediately  tranfported  ;  and,  pofTefled  by  fome  divine  power,  are  like  the 
prieftefles  of  3  Bacchus,  who,  full  of  the  god,  no  longer  draw  water,  but 

honey 

1  In  the  Greek  it  is  oux  bk  rexm-  Bembo’s  tranflation  of  which,  non  con  arte,  excludes  art 
from  having  any  (hare  in  the  beft  poetical  compofitions.  But  Plato’s  words  admit  of  art,  as  an 
attendant  upon  the  Mufe  ;  though  they  make  not  her  art,  but  her  infpiration,  to  be  the  miftrefs 
and  leading  caufe  of  all  which  is  excellent  in  poetry.  Serranus  happily  paraphrafes  it,  non  arils 
aufpiclts.  The  following  paflage  in  the  Phaedrus  puls  the  meaning  of  Plato,  with  regard  to  this 
point,  out  of  difpute.  'O5  av  aveu  fumas  Movtruv  C7n  vretyTixa;  a<pmr\rou ,  ttszBbi;  tx. 

texvws  luxvuf  TTOWTrg  eao/xzvos,  aTttos  av to;  tb,  xai  ri  7roinmg  vtto  Trig  t av  ftatvoftsvav  h  tow  autp^ovovvTog  ri<paii<r9ii . 
“  Whoever  went,  with  a  mind  fober  and  uninfpired,  to  the  gates  of  the  Mufes  ;  and  made  his  ap¬ 
plication  to  them,  in  order  to  be  taught  their  art ;  perfuaded,  that  the  learning  that  was  alone 
fufficient  to  qualify  him  for  writing  poetry;  never  attained  to  any  perfe&ion  as  a  poet ;  and  his 
poetry,  as  being  that  of  a  man  cool  and  fober,  is  now  obliterated  all,  having  been  darkened  by 
the  fplendour  of  that  of  the  infpired.” — S. 

*  The  rites  of  Cybele  and  of  Bacchus,  beyond  thofe  of  any  other  deities,  were  performed  in  a 
fpirit  of  enthufiafm  :  which  exerted  itfelf  in  extraordinary  agitations  of  body.  Accordingly,  thefe 
two  religious  rites  are  fung  of  together,  as  equally  enthufiaftical,  by  the  chorus  between  the  firft 
and  fecond  ails  in  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides. — S. 

3  The  following  account  of  enthufiafm,  and  the  caufes  of  divine  mania,  extracted  from  the 
third  feftion  of  Jamblichus  de  Myft.,  as  it  admirably  illuftrates  this  part  of  the  Io,  will,  I  doubt 
not,  be  gratefully  received  by  every  Platonic  reader : 

Enthufiafm  is  falfely  believed  to  be  an  agitation  of  the  dianoetic  part  in  conjnn&ion  with 
demoniacal  infpiration  ;  for  the  infpiration  is  from  the  gods.  But  neither  is  it  (imply  an  ecftafy, 
but  a  reduction  and  reftitution  of  the  foul  to  a  more  excellent  nature;  fince  inordinate  motion  and 
ecftafy  indicate  a  regreffion  to  that  which  is  worfe.  Further  ftill,  the  advocate  for  ecftafy  adduces 
that  which  happens  to  thofe  that  energize  enthufiaftically,  but  does  not  teach  us  the  leading  caufe, 
which  is  this,  that  the  infpired  are  wholly  poflefifed  by  a  divine  power;  which  poffeflion  is  after¬ 
wards  followed  by  ecftafy.  No  one,  therefore,  can  juftly  apprehend,  that  enthufiafm  depends  on 
the  foul,  or  any  one  of  its  powers,  or  on  intelleft,  or  energies,  or  corporeal  infirmity,  or  that  it 
cannot  be  produced  without  this.  For  the  work  of  divine  affiation  is  not  human,  nor  does  it  de¬ 
rive  all  its  authority  from  human  parts  and  energies ;  but  thefe  have  the  relation  of  fubjeils,  and 
divinity  ufes  them  as  inftruments.  Hence  he  accomplifties  the  whole  bufinefs  of  prophecy 

3  N  z  through 
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1  honey  and  milk  out  of  the  fprings  and  fountains;  though  unable  to  do  any 
thing  like  it  when  they  are  fober.  •  And  in  fad  there  pafles  in  the  fouls  of 
thefe  poets  that  very  thing  which  they  pretend  to  do.  For  they  allure  us, 
that  out  of  certain  gardens  and  flowery  vales  belonging  to  the  Mufes,  from 


fountains 


through  bimfelf,  unmingled  with  and  liberated  from  other  things,  and  neither  the  foul  nor  body 
moving,  energizes  by  himfelf.  Hence  too,  prophecies,  when  they  are  conducted  in  this  manner, 
are  unattended  with  falfehood.  Cut  when  the  foul  has  been  previoufiy  difturbed,  or  is  moved 
during  the  infpiration,  or  is  confounded  by  the  body,  and  difturbs  the  divine  harmonv,  then  the 
prophecies  become  confufed  and  fallacious,  and  the  enthufiafm  is  no  longer  true  or  genuine. 

With  refpedf  to  the  caufes  of  divine  mania,  they  are  as  follow:  Illuminations  proceeding  front 
the  gods ;  fpirits  imparted  by  them ;  and  an  all-perfedl  dominion  from  them,  which  compre¬ 
hends  all  that  we  pofiefs,  and  entirely  exterminates  our  proper  obfequiency  and  motion.  It  alfo 
produces  words  which  are  not  underftood  by  tbofe  that  utter  them,  but  are  delivered,  as  it  is  faid, 
with  an  infane  mouth ;  the  poffefied  being  wholly  fubfervient  and  obedient  to  the  energy  alone 
of  the  infpiring  deity  :  fuch,  in  fliort,  is  enthufiafm,  and  from  fuch  like  caufes  does  it  derive  its 
perfection. 

Again,  with  refpedt  to  its  proper  caufes,  it  muftaiot  be  faid,  that  it  arifes  from  this,  that  nature 
leads  every  thing  to  its  like  :  for  the  enthufiaftic  energy  is  hot  the  work  of  nature.  Nor  is  it  pro¬ 
duced  beeaufe  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  of  that  which  furrounds  us,  caufes  a  difference  of 
crafis  in  the  body  of  the  enthufiaftic.  For  the  works  of  the  gods  are  not  changed  by  corporeal 
powers  or  temperaments.  Nor  is  it  that  the  infpiration  of  the  gods  accords  with  paftions  and 
generated  natures.  For  the  gift  to  men  of  the  proper  energy  of  the  gods  is  more  excellent  than  all 

O 

generation.  But  beeaufe  the  power  of  the  Corybantes  is  of  a  guardian  nature,  and  adapted  to 
facred  myfteries,  and  beeaufe  that  of  Saba^ius  pertains  to  the  purification  of  fouls,  and  adifiolution 
of  antient  anger,  on  this  account  the  infpirations  of  thefe  divinities  are  in  every  refpedl  different. 

In  fliort,  the  fpirits  which  from  the  divinities  excite  and  agitate  men  with  divine  fury,  expel 
all  human  and  phyfical  motion,  nor  are  their  operations  to  be  compared  with  our  accuftomed 
energies ;  but  it  is  requiftte  to  refer  them  to  the  gods,  as  their  primary  caufes. 

Thus  we  fee  that  Jambliehus  very  properly  fufpends  enthufiafm  and  divination  from  the  divini¬ 
ties,  and  aferibes  ail  the  varieties  of  thefe  to  the  different  charafiteriftic  properties  of  the  gods,  as 
to  their  proper  fource. — T. 

1  This  place  receives  great  light  from  the  two  following  pafiages  in  Euripides  : 


'OcatJ  OE  hSVKOll  7TU)fACZT0£  TToSd f  WCKpVV) 

Ahcoicti  0xkti/?\01cti  foa//.uaai  %0ov«, 


TabaKTOZ  ect/aou;  f tp^ov*  ek  $e  Kircrivuv 
Qupvuv  yXuxEiou  ^eXitoj  taru^ov  poai. 


Bacch.  v.  707* 


"Pei  5e  tte^ov, 

'Pei  oi'jo,  pu  Je  pt.iKi(r<rMV 


Bacch.  v.  142. 
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fountains  flowing  there  with  honey,  gathering  the  1  fvveetnefs  of  'their  fongs, 
they  bring  it  to  us,  like  the  bees ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  withal,  flying. 
Nor  do  they  tell  us  any  untruth.  For  a  poet  is  a  thing  light,  and  volatile, 
and  2  facred;  nor  is  he  able  to  write  poetry,  till  the  Mule  entering  into  him, 
he  is  tranfported  out  of  himfelf,  and  has  no  longer  the  command  of  his  in¬ 
tellect.  But  fo  long  as  a  man* continues  in  the  poffeflion  of  intelieCl,  he  is 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  in  one  of  the  dialogue  fcenes  of  the  tragedy,  and  part  of  a  narration ;  in  Eng- 
lilh  thus, 

Some,  longing  for  the  milder  milky  draught, 

Green  herbs  or  bladed  grafs  of  the  bleft  ground 
Cropp’d  with  light  finger ;  and  to  them,  behold. 

Out  gufli’d  the  milky  liquid  :  trickling  down 
To  others,  from  their  ivy-twined  wands 
Dropp’d  the  fvveet  honey. - 

The  other  is  fung  in  chorus  by  the  Bacchae  themfelvesj  which  we  have  therefore  thus  para- 
phrafed. 

Streams  of  milk  along  the  plain 
Gently  flow  in  many  a  vein  : 

Flows  fweet  neftar,  fuch  as  bee 
Sips  from  flow’r  and  flow’ring  tree: 

Flow  the  richer  purple  rills  ; 

Bacchus’  felf  their  current  fills. 

From  hence  are  to  be  explained  the  fabulous  relations  in  Anton,  Liberal.  Met.  lib.  x.  and  JElian. 
V.  H.  lib.  iii.  c.  42.  There  is  likewife  a  paflage,  cited  by  Ariftides  the  orator,  from  iEfchines, 
one  of  the  difciples  of  Socrates,  fo  much  like  this  of  Plato,  that  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  have 
pleafure  in  comparing  them  together.  A i  B ax%«j,  ette i$xv  evAeoi  yei/avra i,  b&sv  cl  a?,>.oi  ex  tzjv  tppczTuv 
cvAe  ud'ap  Si/i/avTai  v^peucadact,  vutvai  ^ceXi  hxi  ycx'Ka.  apuovrat.  Anftid.  Orat.  vol.  iii.  p.  34-  ed.  Canter. 
x‘  The  prieftefles  of  Bacchus,  when  they  are  become  full  of  the  god,  extraft  honey  and  milk  from 
thofe  wells,  out  of  which  no  common  perfon  is  able  fo  much  as  to  draw  water.” — S. 

1  The  Greek  is  only  rx  y.tM,  and  is  by  the  old  tranflators  rendered  (imply  carmina ,  and  i  verjl. 

We  are  in  doubt  whether  the  true  reading  is  not  to  :  for  the  preceding  word  is  and 

the  metaphor  the  fame  with  this  of  Horace,  Ego  apis  matinee  more  modoque,  Grata  carpenlis  tbyma, 
&c.  If  this  alteration  be  not  admitted,  an  allufion,  however,  to  the  word^EM  is  certainly  meant, 
in  the  fimilarity  of  found,  which  bears  to  it.  And  there  is  then  a  necefiity,  befides,  for  in- 
ferting  the  word  immediately  afterwards,  as  Ficinus  does  in  his  tranflation;  which  is  making 
a  ftill  greater  change  in  the  text  of  the  original. — S. 

2  Bees  were  by  the  antients  held  facred,  becaufe  fabled  to  have  yielded  their  honey  for  a  nourill:- 
ment  to  the  Cretan  Jupiter  in  his  infancy ;  (fee  Virgil’s  fourth  Georgia,  v.  150  )  and  poets,  be¬ 
caufe  fuppofed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  Mufe, — -S, 
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unable  to  firtg  either  odes  or  oracles ;  to  write  any  kind  of  poetry,  or  utter 
any  fort  of  prophecy.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  poets  lay  indeed  many  fine  things, 
whatever  their  fubjedt  be ;  juft  as  you  do  concerning  Homer :  but  each  is 
alone  able  to  accomplilh  this  through  a  divine  deftiny,  on  that  fubjeft  to 
which  he  is  impelled  by  the  Mufe;  this  poet  in  1  dithyrambic;  that  in 
panegyric;  one  in  chorus  fongs,  another  in  epic  verfe,  another  in  iambic.  In 
the  other  kinds  every  one  of  them  is  mean,  and  makes  no  figure  :  and  this, 
becaufe  they  write  not  what  is  taught  them  by  art,  but  what  is  fuggefted  to 
them  by  forne  divine  power,  on  whofe  influence  they  depend.  For  if  it  was 
their  knowledge  of  the  art  which  enabled  them  to  write  good  poems  upon 
one  fubjedt,  they  would  be  able  to  write  poems  equally  good  upon  all 
other  fubjedts.  But  for  this  reafon  it  is,  that  the  god,  depriving  them  of 
the  ufe  of  their  intelledt,  employs  them  as  his  minifters,  his  2  oracle  fingers, 
and  divine  3  prophets  ;  that  when  we  hear  them,  we  may  know,  4  it  is  not 
thefe  men  who  deliver  things  fo  excellent;  thefe,  to  whom  intelledt  5  is  not 
prefent ;  but  the  god  himfelf  fpeaking,  and  through  thefe  men  publilhing 

1  The  ufual  accuracy  of  Plato  appears  ftrongly  in  this  paffage.  For  the  five  fpecies  of  poetry, 
here  enumerated,  were  the  mod  of  any  full  of  enthufiafm,  of  the  to  poetica,  and  the  os  magna 
fonans-,  and  appear  ranked  in  their  proper  degrees  of  excellence  in  thofe  refpe&s;.  beginning 
with  that,  which  was  deemed,  and  indeed  by  its  effects  proved,  to  be  the  mofl  highly  raptu¬ 
rous. — S. 

8  Near  the  feat  of  the  oracle  were  certain  poets  employed,  as  the  oracular  refponfe  was  de¬ 
livered,  to  put  it  into  metre.  And  becaufe,  in  order  to  execute  their  office  well,  they  ought  to 
enter  into  the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  thofe  refponfes,  they  were  pioufly  prefumed  to  be  themfelves 
infpired  by  the  oracle. — S. 

3  Plato  in  other  places  calleth  the  poets  by  this  name;,  particularly  in  the  fecond  book  of  his- 

Republic,  where  his  W'ords  are,  oi  waiJfj  iroirnxi,  i  'rr^otprirxi  orccv  &£uv  ycvo/xsvoi,  poets ,  born 
the  children  of  the  gods,  and  mads  afterward  their  prophets.  And  in  the  Second  Alcibiades  he 
calls  Homer,  by  way  of  eminence,  Srcov  the  prophet  of  the  gods. — S. 

4  Thus  Tally,  who  profelfedly  imitated  Plato;  Deus  inclifus  corpore  humano  jam,  non  Caffar, - 
dra,  loquitur.  Cic.  de  Divinat.  lib.  i. — S. 

5  The  foul,  when  resigning  herfelf  to  the  infpiring  influence  of  divinity,  in  confequence  of 
energizing  divinely,  is  no  longer  governed  by  intellect;  and  it  may  therefore  be  faid,  that  intel¬ 
lect  is  then  no  longer  prefent  to  her  nature.  Mr.  Sydenham,  from  not  having  penetrated  the  depths 
of  antient  theology,  has  unhappily  given,  by  his  translation,  an  air  of  ridicule  to  this  paffage;  and 
I  am  forry  to  add,  that  this  is  not  the  only  inftance  in  which  he  has  done  the  fame,  both  in  this 
and  other  dialogues.  The  original  is  oij  vsv;  /uv  wfamv.  The  tranflation  of  Mr.  Sydenham,  who 
<are  divejled  of  common  fenfe. — T„ 
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his  mind  to  us.  The  greateft  proof  of  that  which  I  advance,  is  Tyn  nichus 
the  Chalcidian  ;  who  never  compofed  any  other  poem,  worth  the  mention 
or  remembrance,  befide  that  1 * 3  Paean,  which  every  body  fings,  of  almoft  all 
*  odes  the  moft  excellent,  and  as  he  himfelf  tells  us, 

1  Wholly  a  prefent  from  the  Mufe’s  hands. 

Some  new  invention  of  their  own. 

For  in  him  does  the  god  feem  to  give  us  a  convincing  evidence,  fo  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt,  that  thofe  beautiful  poems  are  not  human,  nor  the 
compofitions  of  men  ;  but  divine,  and  the  work  of  gods  :  and  that  poets  are 
only  interpreters  of  the  4  gods,  infpired  and  poffefied,  each  of  them  by  that 
particular  deity  who  correfponds  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  poet.  This, 
the  better  to  demonftrate  to  us,  did  the  god  purpofely  choofe  out  a  poet  of 
the  meaneft  kind,  through  whom  to  ling  a  melody  of  the  nobleft.  Do  not 
you  think,  Io,  that  I  fay  what  is  true  ? 

Io.  Indeed  I  do  :  for  I  5  feel  as  it  were  in  my  very  foul,  Socrates,  the 

truth  of  what  you  fay.  To  me  too  fuch  poets,  as  write  finely,  appear  in 

/ 

their 

1  This  was  an  ode  or  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo,  fo  called  from  one  of  the  flames  or  titles  of 
that  god  :  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  word  Dithyrambic  is  derived  from  one  of  the 

names  of  Bacchus. — S. 

a  MeXwv.  In  ptM  are  included  all  poems,  made  to  be  fung ;  as  etta,  in  the  larger  fenfe  of  that 
word,  comprehends  all  thofe  made  for  recital. — S. 

3  The  Greek  is  ev^x  rt  nowav.  This  is  a  verfe  in  the  Alcmanian  meafure.  Whence 

it  appears,  that  this  incomparable  ode  of  Tynnichus,  unhappily  loft,  was  of  the  lyric  kind,  and 
in  the  meafure  ufed  by  Aleman,  approaching  the  neareft  of  any  to  the  heroic.  It  is  evident,  that 
Plato,  in  citing  this  verfe,  as  applicable  to  his  prefent  purpofe,  alludes  to  the  other  fenfe  of  the 
word  aTEjfvwj,  in  which  it  fignifies  inartificially ,  or  without  art.  It  was  impofiible  to  preferve  this 
double  meaning  in  our  language,  unlefs  the  word  limply  may  be  thought  tolerably  expreflive  of  it. 
Cornarius  renders  it  in  Latin,  fine  arte:  but  the  reft  of  the  tranllators,  as  if  it  were  a  word  of  no 
force  or  even  meaning  at  all,  have  entirely  omitted  it  in  their  tranftations.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  they  were  milled  by  the  falfe  pointing  in  Aldus’s  edition,  which  refers  the  word  arix™!  to 
the  preceding  fentence. — S. 

4  Hence  probably  was  this  title  given  to  Orpheus,  facer,  interprefque  deorum,  by  Horace,  Epift. 
^td  Pifon.  v.  391. — S. 

5  The  words  in  the  original  are  very  ftrong  and  fignilicant,  amv\  rw  f,  you  touch  my  foul. 
Whoever  is  well  verfed  in  Plato’s  way  of  writing,  and  is  no  ftranger  to  the  Socratic  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  will  eafily  imagine,  that  Plato  intends  here  to  hint  to  us,  by  what  means  poetry  operates  fo 
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their  writings  to  be  1  interpreters  of  the  gods,  in  proportion  to  the  kind  and 
degree  of  thole  divine  powers,  allotted  feverally  to  each  poet. 

Soc.  Now  you  rhapfodifts  interpret  in  like  manner  the  writings  of  ths 
poets.  Do  you  not? 

Io.  So  far  you  Fill  fay  what  is  true. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  then  become  the  interpreters  of  interpreters? 

Io.  Very  true. 

Soc.  Mind  now,  Io,  and  tell  me  this ;  and  think  not  to  conceal  any  part 
of  the  truth,  in  anfwering  to  what  I  am  going  to  alk.  At  thole  times,  when 
you  perform  your  rehearfals  in  the  bell:  manner,  and  ftrike  your  audience 
with  uncommon  force  and  efficacy ;  when  you  ling,  for  inftance,  of  Ulyffes, 
baldening  to  the  entrance  of  his  houfe,  appearing  in  his  own  proper  perfon 
to  the  wooers  of  his  queen,  and  pouring  out  his  arrows  clofe  before  him, 
ready  for  fp re adi fig  round  him  infant  death  ;  or  reprefent  Achilles  rufhing 
upon  Hedor ;  or  when  you  rehearfe,  in  a  different  ftrain,  any  of  the  melan¬ 
choly  mournful  circumftances  attending  Andromache,  or  Hecuba,  or  Priam ; 
at  fuch  times  whether  have  you  the  free  ufe  of  your  intelled  ?  or  are  you  not 
rather  2  in  a  ftate  of  mental  alienation  ?  Does  not  your  foul,  in  an  ecffaly, 
imagine  herfelf  prefent  to  thofe  very  things  and  adions  which  you  relate  ? 
as  if  you  had  been  hurried  away  by  fome  divine  power  to  Ithaca,  or  Troy,  or 
wherever  elfe  be  laid  the  fcene  of  adion. 

Io.  How  clear  and  convincing  a  proof,  Socrates,  of  your  argument  is  this 
which  you  have  produced  !  For,  without  concealing  any  thing,  I  ffiall  own 
the  truth.  When  I  am  reciting  any  thing  pitiable  or  mournful,  my  eyes 

'ftrongly  upon  the  foul;  that  is,  by  touching  fome  inward  firing  the  mod  ready  to  vibrate* 
awakening  thofe  fentiments,  and  fiirring  up  thofe  paffions,  to  which  the  foul  is  mod  prompt :  in- 
finuating  at  the  fame  time,  that  by  means  of  the  like  aptitude  and  natural  correfpondence,  truth 
touches  the  mind.  Thus  Io,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  his  foul,  reminded  of  his  own  paft  feelings, 
and  made  fenfible  to  what  caufe  they  were  owing,  exemplifies  and  illuftrates  the  truth  of  that  doc¬ 
trine  juft  before  laid  down  by  Socrates. — S. 

1  In  this  fenfe  it  is,  that  the  poets  are  a  little  before  fly  led  the  minifters  of  the  gods,  as  ferving 
them  in  the  conveying  their  mind  and  will  to  mortals.  In  the  fame  fenfe  the  rhapfodifts  are 
called,  in  the  fecond  book  of  the  Republic,  Troiyruv  i/7rvg£rai,  the  minijiers  of  the  poets, — S. 

2  Agreeably  to  this,  Cicero  introduceth  his  brother  Quintus,  obferving  of  him,  and  of  HCfop 
the  orator,  tantum  ardor em  vultuum  atqtie  moiunm }  ut  eum  vis  qucedam  abjlraxiffe  a  fenfu  mentis 
mderetur.  Cic-  de  Divinat.  lib,  i. — S, 
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are  filled  with  tears  ;  when  any  thing  dreadful  or  horrible  is  the  fubjedl,  my 
hairs  ftand  ere&,  and  my  heart  beats  quick,  through  terror  and  affright. 

Soc.  What  fhall  we  fay  then,  Io?  that  a  man  has,  at  that  time,  the  free  ufe 
of  his  intelled,  when,  clad  in  a  fplendid  garb,  with  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his 
head,  amidft  a  feaft,  or  at  a  feftival,  he  falls  into  tears,  without  having  loft 
any  part  of  his  finery,  or  of  the  entertainment?  or  when  he  is  affrighted  and 
terrified,  ftanding  in  the  midft  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  all  well-difpofed 
and  friendly  to  him,  none  offering  to  ftrip  him  of  his  ornaments,  or  do  him 
the  leaft  injury  ? 

Io.  To  confefs  the  truth,  Socrates,  he  is  not,  by  Jupiter,  entirely  in  the 
poffeffion  of  in  tell  e<St  • 

Soc.  Do  you  know  that  you  produce  this  very  fame  effedf  upon  many  of 
your  auditors  ? 

Io.  I  am,  indeed,  fully  fenfible  of  it.  For  at  every  ftriking  paffage  I 
look  down  from  my  1  pulpit  round  me,  and  fee  the  people  fuitably  affedted 
by  it :  now  weeping,  then  looking  as  if  horror  feized  them;  fuch  emotion  and 
fuch  aftonifhment  are  fpread  through  all.  And  it  is  my  bufinefs  to  obferve 
them  with  ftrifit  attention,  that  if  I  fee  I  have  fet  them  a  weeping,  I  may 
be  ready  to  receive  their  money,  and  to  laugh  ;  but  if  I  find  them  laughing, 
that  I  may  prepare  myfelf  for  a  forrowful  exit,  difappointed  of  mv  ex¬ 
pelled  gain. 

Soc.  Know  you  not  then,  that  this  audience  of  yours  is  like  the  laft 
of  thofe  rings,  which  one  to  another,  as  I  faid,  impart  their  power,  derived 
from  that  magnet  at  the  top  ?  The  middle  ring  are  2  you  the  rhapfodift, 

1  This  was  a  place,  raifed  on  high  above  the  area,  like  thofe  two  oppofite  gallery  boxes  in  our 
magnificent  theatre  at  Oxford;  from  whence  orators,  rhapfodifts,  and  other  declaimers,  harangued 
the  people. — S. 

2  Learned  men  are  divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  Io  the  rhapfodift,  whether  he  is  the 
fame  perfon  or  not  with  Io  the  Chian,  a  confiderable  poet,  who  flourilhed  in  the  fame  age. 
fee  Jonfius  de  Scriptor.  Hift.  Philof.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  n.  4.  andBentleii  EpilL  ad  Millium,  p.  30,  8cc. 
In  the  great  want  of  good  reafoning  on  either  fide  of  the  queftion,  it  may  be  worth  obferving, 
that  in  this  paffage,  as  alfo  in  page  32,  Io  is  contradiftinguifhed  from  the  poets.  A  negative 
argument  too  may  he  of  fome  weight,  from  the  filence  of  Plato  upon  this  point.  Indeed  it  is 
ftrange,  had  Io  been  a  poet,  and  had  won  the  prize  of  tragedy,  which  was  the  cafe  of  Io  the 
Chian,  that  Plato  fhould  have  made  him  take  none  of  thofe  many  opportunities  to  glory  in  it, 
which  offered  themfelves  in  this  converfation.— S. 

3  o  and 
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and  fo  too  is  the  player :  the  firft  ring  being  the  poet  himfelf.  By  means 
of  all  thefe  does  the  god  draw,  wherever  it  pleafes  him,  the  fouls  of  men, 
fufpended  each  on  other  through  attra&ive  virtue.  In  the  fame  manner 
too,  as  from  that  magnet,  is  formed  a  chain  of  many  rows,  where 
1  chorus-singers  and  dancers,  matters  and  2  under-matters,  hang,  like  the 
collateral  rings,  attracted  and  held  together  fide  ways,  all  depending  from 
the  Mufe.  But  upon  one  Mufe  one  of  the  poets,  upon  a  different  Mufe  an¬ 
other  is  fufpended  ;  3  poffeffed  we  call  him,  that  is  held  fall:  becaufe  he  is 
fall:  held  by  the  Mufe.  From  thefe  firft  rings,  the  4  poets  hang  their  fol¬ 
lowers  and  admirers  ;  fome  from  one,  others  from  another  ;  infpired  by  them, 
and  fattened  on  them,  by  means  of  the  enthufiattic  fpirit  iffuing  from 

1  Or  rather  chorus-fingers  dancing  ;  [_x°Pev t«v]  for  they  were  not  different  perfons  :  the 
dance  being  nothing  elfe  than  a  meafured  motion,  accompanied  with  certain  geftures  of  body, 
adapted  to  the  tune,  (which  they  called  the  harmony,)  as  that  was  to  the  words  of  the  chorus- 
fong,  fung  by  the  fame  perfons  who  performed  the  dance.—  S. 

2  The  hindmoft  rows  of  the  chorus  fang  an  under  part,  and  had  peculiar  matters  of  their 
own  to  teach  it  them,  who  were  therefore  called  under-matters.  At  the  head  of  each  row  was 
placed  the  matter  of  it,  to  give  the  mufical  key,  and  to  lead  the  dance  to  his  proper  row.  The 
principal  teacher  of  the  whole  choir,  who  alfo  headed  the  whole,  was  called  Xopyyos.  See  Jul. 
Pollux,  Onomaftic.  1.  iv.  c.  15.  — S.  % 

3  This  paffage  in  all  the  editions  of  Plato  is  read  thus]  ovoftx$o/j,tv  <?£  ccuto  xaTcx^rai.  to  oe  wrs- 

TrapaTrMcrtov'  e%eto.i  yap.  Which,  being  nonfenfe,  is  thus  nonfenttcally  rendered  into  Latin  by 
Ficinus  ;  “  Vocamus  autem  id  nos  occupari,  (altered  by  Grynaeus  into  ments  capi,)  quod  quidem 
Mi  proximum  eji  :  tenetur  enirn ”  And  by  Cornarius  thus ;  “  Hoc  -uerd  corripitur  nominamus 
quod  confimile  eji  :  heeret  enim.”  In  the  fteps  of  thefe  translators  Bembo  thought  it  fafeft  here  to 
tread,  as  being  wholly  in  the  dark  himfelf.  For  he  thus  tranflates  it;  e  cio  chiamamo  net  Vejfer 
prefo ,  il  cbe  e Jimile :  and  then  quite  omits  the  £%£t«i  yap.  Serranus,  divining,  as  it  feems,  the 
true  fenfe  of  the  paffage,.  (for  the  words  fhow  it  not,)  avoids  the  finking  into  nonfenfe ;  but 
hobbles  along  very  lamely.  The  emendation  of  the  pointing,  with  omiffion  only  of  the  word. 
yar,  would  make  the  paffage  plain  and  clear,  thus  read,  tie  avro  xarExsrai?  to  oe  e<tti , 

vragxorXycnov  rat.  But  there  is  another  way  of  amending  this  paflage,  that  is,  by  a  repetition 
of  the  word  £%rr«5  :  and  this  way  we  prefer,  and  follow  in  our  tranfiation,  reading  it  thus  ;  0 [ao/au- 
^opisv  5e  auro  x«t£%£t «r  to  fern,  Trapairhuuricv  £%e t«i’  EX^rai  The  omiffion  of  a  word,  where 

the  fame  word  immediately  follows,  is  a  common  fault  in  manuferipts — S. 

■+  The  wrong  pointing  of  this  paffage  in  the  Greek  has  occafioned  Serranus  to  tranflate  it,  as 
if  it  deferibed  the  poets  depending,  that  is,  receiving  their  infpiration,  one  from  another.  But 
though  this  fa£t  be  true,  it  is  not  the  primary  intention  of  Plato  in  this  place  to  defcri.be  it.  To 
prevent  the  fame  miftake  in  the  readers  of  any  future  edition  of  the  original,  this  fentence  ought 
to  be  printed  with  a  comma  after  the  word  oro ivtuv,  as  well  as  with  one  before  it.  Ficinus  how¬ 
ever  and  the  reft  tranflate  it  rightly. — S. 
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them;  fome  to  Orpheus,  others  to  Mufaeus ;  but  the  mod  numerous  fort 
is  of  fuch,  as  are  pofleffed  by  Homer,  and  held  fa  ft  by  him.  Of  this 
number,  Io,  are  you,  infpired  as  you  are,  and  enthufiaftically  pofleffed  by 
Homer.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  the  verfes  of  any  other  poet  are  fang  or 
recited,  you  grow  dull  and  fall  afleep,  for  want  of  fomething  to  fay  :  but 
that,  as  foon  as  you  hear  a  ftrain  of  that  poet  poured  forth,  immediately 
you  are  roufed,  your  foul  recovers  her  fprightlinefs,  and  much  to  fay  pre- 
fents  itfelf  to  your  mind  :  becaufe,  when  you  harangue  upon  Homer, 
you  do  it  not  from  art  or  lcience,  but  from  enthuftafm,  of  that  particular 
kind  which  has  pofleffed  you  by  divine  allotment.  Juft  as  thofe,  who 
join  in  the  rites  of  Cybele,  have  an  acute  perception  of  fuch  mufic  only 
as  appertains  to  that  deity  by  whom  they  are  pofleffed  ;  and  are  not  want¬ 
ing  either  in  words  or  geftures,  adapted  to  a  melody  of  that  kind ;  but  have 
no  regard  to  any  other  mufic,  nor  any  feeling  of  its  power.  In  the  fame 
manner  you,  Io,  when  any  mention  is  made  of  Homer,  feel  a  readinefs 
and  a  facility  of  fpeaking  ;  yet  with  regard  to  other  poets  find  yourfelf 
wanting.  That  therefore  which  your  queftion  demands,  whence  you  have 
within  you  fuch  an  ample  fund  of  difcourfe,  upon  every  thing  relating  to 
Homer  ;  whilft  it  is  quite  otherwife  with  you,  when  the  fubje<ft  brought 
upon  the  carpet  is  any  other  of  the  poets  ;  the  caufe  is  this,  that  not 
fcietice,  but  enthufiafm,  not  art,  but  a  divine  deftiny,  has  made  you  fo 
mighty  a  panegyrift  on  Homer. 

Io.  You  fpeak  well,  Socrates,  I  own.  But  I  fhould  wonder  if,  with 
all  your  fine  talk,  you  could  perfuade  me  to  think  myfelf  pofleffed,  and 
inlane,  when  I  make  my  panegyrics  on  Homer.  Nor  would  you,  as  I 
imagine,  think  fo  yourfelf,  were  you  but  to  hear  from  me  a  differtation 
upon  that  poet. 

Soc.  And  willing  am  I  indeed  to  hear  you  ;  but  not  till  you  have 
anfwered  me  this  queftion  in  the  firft  place,  1  which  of  his  fubjedts  does 

Homer 

1  The  Greek  of  this  paflage  in  all  the  editions  runs  thus ;  uv  'O/unpoc  Xeyri,  weg i  rmi  tu  xry ti;  Cor- 
narius,  in  his  Eclogae,  very  dogmatically  alters  the  laft  word  of  this  queftion  into  yn;.  Afterwards 
H.  Stephens,  into  whofe  hands  had  fallen  a  copy  of  Plato  with  conje&ural  emendations  in 
Ficinus’s  own  hand-writing  on  the  margin,  tell  us  in  his  notes,  that  the  fame  alteration  was 
there  prepofed  by  Ficinus,  This,  if  admitted,  will  give  a  different  turn,  not  only  to  this  queftion, 
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Homer  handle  beft  ?  for  certainly  you  will  not  fay,  that  he  excels  in  all 
things. 

Io.  Be  allured,  Socrates,  there  is  nothing  in  which  he  excels  not. 

Soc.  You  certainly  do  not  mean  to  include  thofe  things  of  which 
Homer  writes,  and  of  which  you  are  ignorant. 

Io.  And  what  tnings  may  thofe  be  which  Homer  writes  of,  and  which 
I  am  ignorant  of? 

Soc.  Does  not  Homer  frequently,  and  copioufly  too,  treat  of  the  arts  ; 
for  inftance,  the  art  of  1  chariot-driving  ?  If  1  can  remember  the  verfes, 
I  will  repeat  them  to  you. 

Io.  I  will  recite  them  rather  to  you,  for  I  well  remember  them. 

Soc.  Recite  me  then  what  Neftor  fays  to  his  foil  Antilochus,  where 
he  gives  him  a  caution  about  the  turning,  in  that  chariot-race  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Patroclus. 

Io.  His  words  are  thefe  : 

There  to  the  left  inclining,,  eafy  turn 

The  light-built  chariot ;  mindful  then  to  urge 

With  pungent  whip,  and  animating  voice, 

The  right-hand  courfer,  and  with  hand  remifs 
The  reins  to  yield  him  ;  hard  upon  the  goal. 

Mean  time,  his  partner  bearing ;  till  the  wheel 
Skimming  the  ftony  lines  of  that  old  mark, 
a  Doubt  if  its  nave  with  point  proje&ing  touch 
Th’  extreme!!  margin  :  but  of  thofe  rough  ftones 
Th’  encounter  rude  be  careful  to  decline. 

Soc. 


but  to  To’s  anfwer,  and  to  the  obfervation  of  Socrates  thence  arifing  :  but  the  philofopher’s  drift, 
in  afking  the  queflion,  and  the  feries  of  the  argument,  will  be  very  little  affedfed  by  it.  For  the 
bufinefs  is  to  fhow,  that  neither  poets  write,  nor  rhapfodifts  interpret,  when  their  fubjeft  happens 
to  be  fome  point  belonging  to  any  one  of  the  arts,  from  their  real  fkill  in  fuch  art.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  is,  that  in  the  common  reading,  the  poets  are  concerned  immediately  ;  and  according  to  the 
propofed  alteration,  the  queflion  is  pointed  at  the  rhapfodifts,  and  reaches  the  poets  but  in  con- 
fequence.  In  either  way,  however,  as  the  argument  proceeds,  the  diredl  proof  equally  lies 
again  ft  the  rhapfodifts.  Now  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this,  we  believe  it  to  be  an  eftablilhed  rule  of 
found  criticifm  to  forbear  altering  the  text. — S. 

1  What  this  art  was  in  antient  times,  and  in  what  high  eftimation  it  was  held,  fuch  of  our 
readers,  as  are  not  converfant  in  the  writings  of  the  antients,  may  find  in  the  entertaining  notes 
to  Mr.  Pope’s  Homer. — S. 

1  It  is  great  pity,  that  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  elegant  verfion  of  Homer,  has  dropt  this  ftrong 
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Soc.  Enough.  Now  in  thefe  verfes,  Io  whether  Homer  gives  a  right 
account  of  what  ought  to  be  done  upon  the  occafion  or  not,  who  mud  be 
the  ableft  judge,  a  phyfician,  or  a  charioteer  ? 

Io.  A  charioteer,  undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Whether  is  he  thus  able,  from  his  having  fkill  in  his  art,  or  by 
fome  other  means  ? 

Io.  From  his  fkill  in  his  art  only,  and  no  other  way. 

Soc.  1  Has  not  thus  every  one  of  the  arts  an  ability,  given  it  by  God 
himfelf,  to  judge  of  certain  performances  ?  for  the  fame  things,,  in  which 
we  have  good  judgment  from  our  fkill  in  the  art  of  piloting,  by  no  means 
fhall  we  be  able  to  judge  of  well  from  any  Ikillin  the  art  of  medicine. 

Io.  By  no  means,  undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Nor  the  fame  things,  in  which  our  fkill  in  the  art  of  medicine  has 
given  us  good  judgment  would  the  greatefl  fkill  in  the  art  of  building 
qualify  us  to  judge  of  equally  well. 

Io.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  3  Does  it  not  then  hold  true  alike  in  all  the  arts,  that  of  whatever 
things  we  are  good  judges  by  means  of  our  being  pofleffed  of  one  art,  we 
can  never  judge  well  of  thofe  very  things  from  our  fkill  in  any  other  art  ? 
But  before  you  anfvver  to  this  queflion,  anfwer  me  to  this  other  :  Do  not 
you  admit  a  diverfity  between  the  arts,  and  call  this  fome  one  art,  and 
that  fome  other  ? 

Io.  I  admit  fuch  a  diverfity. 

Soc.  Do  not  you  diflinguifh  every  art  in  the  fame  way  that  I  do,  inferring 

poetical  ftroke  j  by  which  not  only  the  wheel  is  animated,  hut  the  exquifite  nicety  of  turning  the 
goal,  in  keeping  clofe  to  the  edge  of  it,  without  touching,  is  deferibed  by  one  word  in  the  fineft 
manner  poffible.  This  miftake  happened  to  him,  from  his  mifnnderfta  tiding  the  word 
$ox<r<reTai  to  mean,  doubling  the  goal ;  in  which  fenfe  this  part  of  the  description  would  be  flat, 
lifelefs,  and  profaic,  altogether  unworthy  Horner.  Had  Mr.  Pope  thought  fit  to  confult  Euftathius, 
he  would  have  fet  him  right.  The  verl?s  here  cited  are  in  the  23d  book  of  the  Iliad  ^  where  the 
word  xv,  in  the  fifth  line,  is  evidently  the  right  reading,  inftead  of  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  copies  of  Plato. — S. 

1  In  the  Greek,  as  it  is  printed,  this  is  made  an  abfolute  aflertion  of  Socrates,  contrary  to  his 
ufual  manner  of  converfing,  and  to  the  genius  of  this  Dialogue  in  particular,  where  Socrates  is 
reprefented  as  proving  the  ignorance  of  Io  out  of  his  own  mouth. — S. 

1  This  fentence  in  the  original  is  likewife  printed  as  if  it  was  fpoken  pofitively;  and  is  fi> 
iranflated  by  Bembo  :  whereas  immediately  afterwards  Socrates  himfelf  calls  it  a  queftion. — S. 

a  diverfity 
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a  diverfity  between  them  from  the  diverfity  of  their  fubje&s  ?  When  one  ait 
is  attended  with  knowledge  of  one  fort  of  things,  another  art  by  knowledge 
in  things  of  a  different  nature,  do  you  not  from  hence  conclude,  as  I  do,  that 
this  accordingly  is  one  art,  and  that  another  ? 

Io.  I  do. 

Soc.  For  if,  in  any  two  arts,  there  was  the  knowledge  of  the  fame 
things  in  both,  why  fhould  we  make  a  diftin&ion,  and  call  this  fome  one  art, 
and  that  fome  other  different,  when  both  of  them  were  attended  by  fkill  in 
the  fame  fort  of  things  ?  as  I  know,  for  inftance,  thefe  fingers  of  mine  to  be 
five  in  number  ;  and  you  know  it  as  well  as  I.  Now  were  I  to  afk  you, 
whether  it  was  by  the  fame  art  that  we  know  this  one  and  the  fame  thino-. 
by  the  art  of  arithmetic,  you  as  well  as  I,  or  each  of  us  by  a  feveral  art ;  you 
would  certainly  anfwer,  it  was  by  the  fame  art. 

Io.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  The  queftion  then,  which  I  was  about  afking  you  before,  anfwer  me 
now  ;  whether  in  all  the  arts,  you  think  it  alike  neceffary  that  the  fame 
things  fhould  be  judged  of  by  the  fame  art ;  and  that  a  different  art  mu  ft  not 
pretend  to  judge  of  thofe  very  things  ;  but  that  if  in 'reality  it  be  a  different 
art,  different  things  muft  of  courfe  fall  under  its  cognizance  ? 

Io.  I  do  think  fo,  Socrates. 

Soc.  No  man  therefore  will  be  able  to  judge  well  of  any  thing  faid, 
or  done,  relating  to  any  one  of  the  arts  in  which  he  has  no  fkill. 

Io.  You  fay  right. 

Soc.  In  thofe  verfes  then,  which  you  repeated,  can  you  beft  tell  whether 
Homer  gives  a  right  account  of  things  or  not;  or  is  a  charioteer  the  pro- 
pereft  judge  of  this  ? 

Io.  A  charioteer. 

Soc.  And  that  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  you  are  a  rhapfodift  and  not  a  cha¬ 
rioteer. 

Io.  True. 

Soc.  And  becaufe  the  art  of  a  rhapfodift  is  different  from  that  of  a 
charioteer. 

Io.  Right. 

Soc.  If  then  it  be  a  different  art,  it  is  attended  by  fkill  in  a  different  fort 
of  things. 

Io.  Verv  right. 

V  fcJ 
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Soc.  Well  then ;  when  Homer  relates  how  Hecamede,  a  damfel  of 
Neftor’s,  mingled  a  potion  for  machaon  to  drink,  after  he  had  been  wounded, 
giving  us  this  defcription  of  it  ; 

Into  rough  Pramnian  carefully  (he  fcrapes. 

With  brazen  fcraper,  acrid-tafted  cheefe. 

Made  of  thin  milk  drawn  from  fallacious  goat  ; 

And  fets  befide  the  life-reviving  bowl 
1  Strong  ftimulating  onion. - 

To  form  a  true  judgment  in  this  cafe,  whether  Homer  be  in  the  right  or 
not,  does  it  belong  to  the  art  of  medicine,  or  to  that  of  rhapfody  ? 

Io.  To  the  art  of  medicine. 

Soc.  Well ;  and  what,  where  Homer  fays  thus  ; 

Steep  down  to  the  low  bottom  of  the  main 
Then  plung’d  the  goddefs  ;  rufhing,  like  the  lead. 

Pendant  from  horn  of  meadow-ranging  bull. 

Which  falls  impetuous,  to  devouring  fifh 
1  Bearing  the  deathful  mifchief.— — 

Whether  fhall  we  fay  it  belongs  to  the  art  of  fifhing,  or  to  that  of  rhapfody, 
to  judge  belf  whether  this  defcription  be  right  or  wrong? 

Io.  To  the  art  of  fifhing,  Socrates,  without  doubt. 

*  This  latter  circumftance  is  mentioned  by  Homer  at  fome  diftance  from  the  former,  eight 
lines  intervening.  Plato  brings  them  together,  felefting  them  out  from  the  other  particulars  of 
that  defcription,  as  the  two  mod  lingular  and  remarkable,  the  molt  blamed  by  the  phyficians,  and 
ridiculed  by  the  wits  of  thofe  days.  But  in  the  3d  book  of  his  Republic,  he  anfwers  all  their  cri- 
ticifms  and  cavils  himfelf,  in  a  juft  defence  of  the  great  poet,  and  of  fuch  a  method  of  treating 
wounded  perfons,  in  the  more  ftmple,  lefs  luxuriant,  and  healthier  ages.  The  verfes  of  Homer, 
here  cited,  are  to  be  found  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Iliad. — S. 

Had  we  been  to  have  tranftated  this  paftage  immediately  from  Homer,  we  Ihould  have  made 
the  laft  line  thus  :  “  Bearing  their  fates  deftru&ive” — the  Greek  word  being  >mpx  in  the  copies 
of  Homer,  inftead  of  which  we  read  77-n.ua:  in  thofe  of  Plato.  Upon  this  occafion,  we  bee  leave, 
once  for  all,  to  advertife  our  readers,  that  in  many  paftages  of  Homer,  as  cited  by  Plato,  there  are 
’  variations,  and  thofe  fometimes  material,  from  the  received  reading  of  the  text  of  that  poet ; 
and  that  this  was  one  of  the  reafons  on  which  we  grounded  our  undertaking  to  tranftate  all  thofe 
paftages  afrefh  j  when  Mr.  Pope’s  verfioti,  fo  excellent  upon  the  whole,  might  otheruife  have  well 
excufed  us  from  that  trouble.  The  paftage  of  Homer,  now  before  us,  occurs  in  the  laft  book  of 
the  Iliad. — S. 
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Soc.  Confider  now,  fuppofe  yourfelf  had  taken  the  part  of  quefiioner,  and 
were  to  fay  to  me  thus  ;  Since  then,  Socrates,  you  have  found  what  paflages 
in  Homer  it  belongs  to  1  each  of  thofe  arts  before  mentioned,  feverally  to 
difcern  and  criticife  with  good  judgment  ;  come,  find  me  out,  upon  the  fubjed 
of  divination,  what  paflages  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  diviner  critically  to  exa¬ 
mine,  and  to  tell  us  whether  the  poetical  account  be  right  or  wrong  : 
confider,  how  eafily  I  fhould  be  able  to  give  you  a  fatisfadory  and  a  proper 
anfwer.  For  Homer  has  many  paflages  relating  to  this  fubjed  in  his  Odyfley, 
particularly  one,  where  Theoclymenus  the  diviner,  1  one  of  the  race  of 
Melampus,  addrefles  the  wooers  of  Penelope  in  this  manner  ; 

Mark’d  out  by  Heav’n  for  great  events  !  What  ill 
Is  this  attends  ye  !  what  fad  omens  point 
Prefageful !  round  ye  fonie  dark  yapour  fpreads 
H  isdufky  wings;  head,  face,  and  lower  limbs 
In  (hades  involving  :  thick  through  burden’d  air 
Roll  hollow  founds  lamenting:  dropping  tears 
Stain  of  each  mourning  ftatue  the  wet  cheeks  : 

Crowded  the  porch,  and  crowded  is  the  hall 
With  fpe&res ;  down  to  Pluto’s  fhadowy  reign 
Ghofts  feem  they  gliding  :  the  (un’s  cheery  light 
Is  la(l  from  heaven  :  a  gloom  foreboding  falls, 

O’erhanging  all  things,  fadd’ning  every  heart. 

On  the  fame  fubjed  he  writes  in  many  places  of  his  Iliad  ;  as,  for  infiance, 
where  he  defcribes  that  fight,  which  happened  under  the  Grecian  fortifications. 
For  he  there  gives  us  this  relation  of  it; 

WThile  eager  they  prepar’d  to  pafs  the  moat, 

And  force  th’  intrenchnients  ;  o’er  them  came  a  bird 

1  It  is  obfervable,  that  Plato  here  takes  bis  four  inftanc.es  from  four  different  forts  of  arts  ;  the 
firft  from  one  of  the  arts  military  ;  the  fecond  from  one  of  the  liberal  arts ;  the  third  from  one  of 
the  mechanical  kind  ;  and  the  fourth  from  one  of  thofe  arts  relating  to  religion.  His  ends  in 
thus  multiplying  and  varying  his  inftances  are  thefe;  one  is,  to  fhow  the  univerfality  of  Homer’s 
genius;  and  another  is,  to  make  it  appear  the  more  plainly,  what  a  variety  of  arts  the  poet  mud 
have  been  matter  of,  had  he  wrote,  not  from  a  divine  genius,  but  from  real  fkill  humanly  ac¬ 
quired.  With  the  fame  view  he  inftances  again  a  little  further  in  the  arts  imperatorial,  liberal, 
fervile,  and  mechanical. — S. 

*  See  the  Odyfley  of  Homer,  b.  xv.  v.  225,  Sec.  But  the  fine  deferiptive  fpeech  following  is 
■taken  out  of  the  twentieth  book  of  that  poet. — S. 
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Tow’ring,  an  eagle,  from  the  '  left  of  heaven, 

Their  enterprife  forbidding  :  on  he  came. 

And  in  his  talons  bore  a  dragon,  huge, 

Enormous,  glift’ning  horrid  with  recTfcales. 

Still  liv’d  the  ferpent ;  and  though  clofe  with  death 
He  drove,  and  gafp’d,  and  panted  ;  yet  his  rage 
And  venoin  he  forgot  not ;  for  half  round 
Wreathing  the  pliant  joints  of  his  high  creft. 

With  backward  ftroke  he  pierc’d  his  griping  foe  : 

His  bread  he  pierc’d,  where  clofe  beneath  the  neck 
Soft  to  the  droke  it  yielded.  Stung  with  fnrart, 

Loofen’d  his  gripe  the  foe,  and  to  the  ground 
Down  dropp’d  him.  Mid  the  martial  throng  the  bead 
Fell :  while  the  bleeding  bird  with  clangor  ftirill 
Strain’d  onward  his  weak  flight,  where  bore  the  winds. 

Thefe  paflages,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind,  fhall  I  fay,  it  belongs  to  the 
diviner  to  confider,  and  to  criticife  ? 

Io.  So  will  you  fay  what  is  true,  Socrates. 

Soc.  You  fpeak  truth  you rfelf,  Io,  in  this.  Come  on  then,  and  tell  me, 
as  I  have  feledled  out  for  you  certain  paflages  from  the  Odyffey,  and  from  the 
Iliad,  appertaining  fome  of  them  to  the  diviner,  fome  to  the  phyfician,  and 
others  to  the  fifherman ;  in  return,  do  you  pick  out  for  me  (fince  you  are 
better  verfed  in  Homer  than  I  am)  fuch  palfages,  Io,  as  appertain  to  the  rhap- 
fodift,  and  relate  to  the  rhapfodical  art :  fuch  as  it  becomes  the  rhapfodifl:  to 
examine  and  to  criticife,  with  a  judgment  and  Ikill  fuperior  to  that  of  other 
men. 

Io.  The  whole  of  Homer  I  affirm  it  to  be,  Socrates. 

/ 

1  This  circumftance  is  very  important.  For  upon  the  principles  of  augury,  one  kind  of  divina¬ 
tion,  had  the  flight  of  the  eagle  over  their  heads  been,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  right  fide  of  the 
heavens,  that  is,  from  the  eaft,  making  toward  the  left,  or  weft,  it  had  been  a  prefage  of  good 
luccefs.  Yetis  this  circumftance  carelefsly  omitted  by  Mr.  Pope.  Now  the  pafiage  being  cited 
by  Plato,  exprefsly,  as  an  inftance  to  (how  that  Homer  treats  of  the  art  of  divination,  we  could  not, 
without  an  abfurdity,  pafs  over  that  part  of  it,  which  is  the  moft  material  with  regard  to  the  fcope 
of  our  author  in  this  place.  And  as  this  often  is  the  cafe,  that  where  Plato  cites  Homer  for  fome 
particular  purpofe,  Mr.  Pope’s  verfion  happens  there  to  be  defe&ive,  we  found  ourfelves  obliged, 
for  this  further  reafon,  to  attempt  felting  thofe  paflages  in  their  proper  light  by  a  new  tranfla- 
tion.  This  is  cited  from  the  ra^oy.axict,  or  twelfth  book  of  the  Iliad. — S. 
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Soc.  You  denied  it,  Io,  but  juft  now,  to  be  the  whole  of  Homer.  r  What,, 
are  you  fo  forgetful?  It  ill  becomes,  however,  a  man,  who  is  a  rhapfodift,  to 
be  forgetful. 

Io.  But  what  is  it  now  that  I  have  forgot  t 

Soc.  Do  you  not  remember,  that  you  affirmed  the  art  of  rhapfody  to  bo 
an  art  different  from  that  of  chariot-driving  ? 

Io.  I  do  remember  it. 

Soc.  Did  not  you  allow  too,  that  being  a  different  art,  it  was  accompanied 
by  fkill  and  judgment  in  a  different  fort  of  things  ? 

Io.  I  did  allow  it. 

Soc.  The  art  of  rhapfody  therefore,  according  to  your  own  account,  is  not 
accompanied  by  fkill  and  judgment  in  things  of  every  fort :  nor  will  the 
rhapfodift  know  all  things. 

Io.  With  an  exception,  perhaps,  Socrates,  of  fuch  fort  of  things. 

Soc.  By  fuch  fort  of  things,  which  you  are  pleafed  to  except,  you  mean; 
fuch  things  as  belong  to  nearly  all  the  other  arts.  But,  fince  the  rhapfodift. 
knows  not  all  things,  pray  what  are  thofe  things  which  he  does  know  ? 

Io.  He  knows,  I  prefume,  what  is  proper  for  a  man  to  fpeak,  and  what 
for  a  woman  ;  what  for  a  Have,  and  what  for  a  freeman  ;  what  for  thofe 
who  are  under  government  or  command,  and  what  for  the  governor  and 
the  commander. 

Soc.  For  the  commander,  do  you  mean  who  has  the  command  of  a  ffiio 
at  fea,  amidft  a  tempeft,  what  is  proper  for  him  to  fpeak,  that  the  rhapfodift 
will  know  better  than  the  mafter  of  a  ffiip  ? 

Io.  Not  fo  ;  for  this  indeed  the  mafter  of  a  ffiip  will  know  beft. 

Soc.  For  the  governor  then,  who  has  the  government  of  the  fick,  what  is 
proper  for  fuch  a  one  to  fpeak,  will  the  rhapfodift  know  better  than  the 
phylician  ? 

Io.  Not  this  neither. 

Soc.  But  that  which  is  proper  for  a  Have,  you  fay* 

Io.  I  do. 

1  The  Greek  here  is  erroneoufly  printed  in  all  the  editions,  thus  v,  (inftead  ofi?)  ovtu?  ETrvtwpav  nf 
accordingly,  Cornarius  tranflates  it,  “  Aut  ita  obliviofus  es  ?”  This  error  of  the  prefs,  we  hope, 
will  be  corre&ed  in  the  next  edition  of  Plato. — S. 
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So c.  For  inftance  now,  a  {lave,  whofe  office  it  is  to  keep  the  cattle,  what 
is  proper  for  him  to  fpeak,  when  the  herd  grows  wild  and  madding,  in  order 
to  pacify  and  tame  them ;  do  you  fay  the  lhapfodift  will  know  this  better 
than  the  cow-keeper  ? 

Io.  No,  to  be  fure. 

Soc.  That,  however,  which  is  proper  for  a  woman  to  fpeak ;  for  a  woman- 
weaver  now,  fuppofe,  relating  to  the  fabric  of  cloth. 

Io.  No,  no. 

Soc.  But  he  will  know  what  is  proper  for  a  man  to  fpeak,  who  has  the 
command  of  an  army,  in  order  to  animate  his  men. 

Io.  You  have  it;  fuch  fort  of  things  the  rhapfodift  will  know. 

Soc.  What  is  the  art  of  rhapfody  then  the  art  of  commanding  armies  ? 

Io.  Truly  I  1 2 *  ffiould  know  what  fpeech  is  proper  for  the  commander  of 
an  army. 

Soc.  Becaufe  you  have,  perhaps,  the  art  of  generalffiip,  Io.  For  fuppofe 
you  were  {killed  in  the  arts  of  horfemanffiip  and  of  mufic,  both  of  them, 
you  would  be  a  good  judge  of  what  horfes  were  well- managed,  and  would 
be  able  to  dihinguiffi  them  from  fuch  as  were  managed  ill.  Now,  in  that 
cafe,  were  I  to  alk  you  this  queftion,  by  which  of  your  arts,  Io,  do  you  know 
the  well-managed  horfes?  do  you  know  them  through  your  {kill  in  horfe¬ 
manffiip,  or  through  your  {kill  in  mufic?  what  anfwer  would  you  make 
me  ? 

Io.  Through  my  {kill  in  horfemanffiip,  I  ffiould  anfwer. 

Soc.  Again;  when  you  diftinguiffied  rightly  the  good  performers  in 
mufic,  would  not  you  own,  that  you  diftinguiffied  them  by  your  being  {killed 
in  mufic  ;  and  not  fay  it  was  owing  to  your  lkill  in  horfemanffiip  ? 

Io.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  now  that  you  underhand  what  belongs  to  the  4  command  of 


1  In  the  printed  editions  of  the  Greek  we  here  read  yv omv  yow  up  tyo,  whereas  certainly  we 
■taught  to  read  ymini/  yew  av  (or  elfe  up)  eya. — S. 

2  l  his  refers  to  an  afiertion  of  Io’s  a  little  before.  It  feems  neceffary,  therefore,  in  this  place 

to  read  a-rpu^.yiku,  (as  the  fenfe  alfo  requires),  and  not  a-TpaTiurixa,  military  affairs ,  as  it  is  printed, 

and  accordingly  tranflated  by  Cornarius  and  Serranus.  Ficinus,  however,  Grynteus,  and  Benibo, 
agree  with  us.— ^S. 
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armies,  whether  do  you  underfland  this  by  means  of  your  (kill  in  the  art  of 
generaKhip,  or  as  you  are  an  excellent  rhapfodift  ? 

lo.  There  appears  to  me  no  difference. 

Soc.  What  mean  you  by  no  difference  ?  Do  you  mean,  that  the  art  of 
rhapfody  and  the  art  of  generalfhip  are  one  and  the  fame  art  ?  or  do  you  ad¬ 
mit  them  to  be  two  different  arts  ? 

Io.  I  think  they  are  one  art  only. 

Soc.  Whoever  then  happens  to  be  a  good  rhapfodift,  the  fame  man  muff 

r 

alfo  be  a  good  general. 

O  O 

Io.  By  all  means,  Socrates. 

Soc.  1  And  whoever  happens  to  be  a  good  general,  muff  he  be  a  good 
rhapfodift:  too  ? 

Io.  This,  I  think,  does  not  hold  true, 

Soc.  2  But  that  other  confequence,  you  think,  will  hold  true,  that  who¬ 
ever  is  a  good  rhapfodift  is  alfo  a  good  general. 

Io.  Beyond  all  doubt. 

Soc.  Now  are  not  you  the  moll  excellent  of  all  the  Grecian  rhapfodifts  ? 

Io.  Certainly  fo,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Do  you  alfo  then,  Io,  excel  the  reft  of  the  Grecians  in  knowing  how 
to  command  armies  ? 

Io.  3  Be  affured,  Socrates,  that  I  do;  for  I  have  acquired  that  knowledge^ 
from  the  works  of  Homer. 

Soc.  In  the  name  of  the  gods  then,  Io,  what  can  be  the  meaning  that,, 
excellent  as  you  are  above  the  reft  of  the  Grecians,  both  as  a  general  and  as 
a  rhapfodift,  you  choofe  to  make  your  appearance  only  in  this  latter  charac¬ 
ter ;  and  travel  about  all  over  Greece,  reciting  and  expounding,  but  take  not 
the  command  of  the  Grecian  armies  ?  Is  it  becaufe  you  think  the  Grecians 

1  We  choofe,  here,  to  tread  in  the  fteps  of  Ficinus,  deviating  from  the  printed  original,  where 

the  fentence  is  not  interrogative,  but  affirmative. — S. 

3  By  a  ftrange  perverfenefs  in  the  editors  or  printers  of  the  Greek  text,  this  fentence  is  changed 
into  a  queftion;  by  which  means  the  humorous  turn  of  it  is  half  loft.  — S. 

3  The  words  of  Plato  are  tv  i crdt.  This  was  an  arrogant  exprefiion,  frequent  in  the  mouths  of 
the  fophifts.  See  Plato’s  Sympofium.  In  the  fame  fpirit  he  here  very  properly  attributes  it  to  Io. 
Yet  Bembo  renders  it  thus  in  Italian,  Tu  il fai  lene)  following  the  fenfe,  or  rather  nonfenfe, 
given  it  by  Cornarius  and  Serranus, — S. 
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are  In  great  need  of  a  rhapfodift,  or  of  a  man  to  repeat  verfes  to  them  with  a 
golden  crown  upon  his  head,  but  have  no  occafion  at  all  for  a  general  ? 

Io.  The  city,  which  I  belong  to,  Socrates,  is  under  the  government  of 
yours,  and  her  forces  are  commanded  by  the  Athenians :  therefore  Ihe  is  in 
no  w  ant  of  a  general.  And  as  to  your  city,  or  that  of  the  Lacedaemon ians, 
neither  of  you  would  appoint  me  her  general,  becaufe  you  have,  both  of  you, 
a  high  opinion  of  your  own  fufRciency. 

Soc.  What,  my  friend  Io,  do  you  not  know  Apollodorus  of  Cvzicum  ? 

Io.  Which  Apollodorus  ? 

Soc.  Him,  whom  the  Athenians  have  often  appointed  to  the  command  of 
their  armies,  though  a  foreigner.  Then  there  is,  befides,  Phanofthenes  the 
Andrian,  and  1  Heraclides  of  Clazomenas  ;  upon  whom  the  city,  notwith- 
Handing  that  they  are  foreigners,  yet  becaufe  they  have  2  approved  them- 
felves  confiderable  and  worthy  men,  confers  the  chief  command  of  her  army, 
with  other  ports  of  power  and  government.  And  will  not  the  city  then  be- 
flow  her  honours  on  Io  the  Ephefian,  and  appoint  him  her  general,.  Ihould' 

he 

1  This  general  is  mentioned  by  JEIian  in  his  Various  Hiflories,  b.  xiv.  c.  5.  together  with 
Apollodorus  of  Cyzicum,  and  both  of  them  with  high  commendations;  but  in  fuch  a  manner, 
it  mud  be  owned,  as  to  induce  a  fufpicion,  that  he  had  all  his  knowledge  of  them  from  this  paf- 
fage  of  the  Io, — S. 

1  Plato  feems  to  take  this  opportunity  of  exprefling  the  efteem  he  had  for  thefe  three  com¬ 
manders;  under  whom,  it  is  probable,  that  Socrates  had  ferved  his  country  in  fome  of  thofe 
ccmpaigns  which  he  had  made  with  fo  much  glory.  See  Plato’s  Banquet.  This  whole  paflaae,. 
however,,  is  underftood  in  a  very  different  fenfe  by  Athenasus,  b.  xi.  p-5:6  who  takes  this  praife 
to  he  ironical :  in  confequence  of  which  miftake  he  beftows  ill  language  on  Plato,  for  having 
here,  as  he  pretends,  vilified  thefe  commanders,  and  thrown  a  reflection  upon  the  city  for  pro¬ 
moting  them.  According  to  the  fuppofition,  therefore,  of  Athenaeus,  they  are  introduced  here, 
on  purpofe  to  depreciate  them,  and  put  them  on  a  level  with  an  ignorant  rhapfodift.  A  firano-e 
interpretation  !  by  which  is  weakened,  if  not  entirely  deftroyed,  as  well  the  force  of  the  argument 
here  ufed  by  Socrates,  as  of  that  ridicule,  with  which  he  all  along  treats  Io.  For  bv  fettiiur  him 
in  companion  with  commanders  of  real  merit  only,  could  Socrates,  confidently  with  his  own 
reafoning,  invalidate  the  account  given  by  Io,  why  he  was  not  promoted,  in  that  he  was  a 
foreigner.  Since  the  argument  would  be  very  inconclufive,  if  this  were  fuppofed  the  meaning: 

“  You  fee  how  the  city  choofes  to  prefer  a  pack  of  fellows,  who  have  no  merit,  and  are  foreigners 
as  well  as  yourfelf;  if  you  then  are  truly  an  expert  and  able  general,  though  a  foreigner,  you  may 
reafonably  expedt  a  fliare  in  fo  injudicious  a  promotion.”  And  as  to  the  irony,  Socrates  is  riius- 
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he  appear  a  man  valuable,  and  worthy  that  regard  ?  What,  are  not  T  you 
Ephefians  originally  of  Athens  ?  and  then,  befides,  does  Ephefus  yield  the 
preference  to  any  city  in  point  of  greatnefs  ?  But  the  queftion  is  about  your 
«~wn  c  ha  rafter,  Io  ;  What  fhall  we  think  of  you?  For  if  you  fpeak  truth, 
when  you  fay  that  you  are  able  to  d  dp  lay  the  excellencies  of  Homer  through 
your  {kill  in  any  art  or  fcience,  you  are  a  man  who  does  not  aft  fairly.  For 
after  you  had  profeffed  to  know  many  fine  things,  from  which  you  could  illus¬ 
trate  the  works  of  Homer,  and  had  undertaken  to  give  me  a  fpecimen  of  that 
knowledge  of  yours,  you  deceive  and  difappo'.nt  me:  whilft  you  are  fo  far 
from  doing  as  you  promifed,  and  giving  me  fuch  a  fpecimen,  that  you  will 
not  fo  much  as  inform  me  what  thofe  things  are  in  which  you  have  fo  pro¬ 
found  a  {kill;  and  this,  notwithstanding  l  have  long  prefled  you  to  tell  me  : 
but  abfolutely  become,  like  Proteus,  ail  various  and  multiform,  chano-ino- 
backwards  and  forwards,  till  at  laft  you  efcape  me,  by  Starting  up  a  general ; 
for  fear,  I  fuppofe,  you  Should  be  driven  to  difcover  how  deep  your  wifdom 
is  iig.  the  works  of  Homer.  If  then  you  really  are  an  artift,  and  when  you 
had  promifed  to  give  me  a  fpecimen  of  your  art  and  knowledge  in  Homer, 
wilfully  difappoint  me  ;  you  aft,  as  I  juft  now  faid,  unfairly.  If  indeed  you 

■made  to  go  out  of  His  way,  and  take  off  the  ridicule  from  To,  whilft  he  turns  it  upon  others.  But 
the  reafoumg  is  juft,  and  the  ridicule  on  Io  continued  ftrong,  upon  the  contrary  fuppofition,  ex- 
preffed  in  other  words  thus  :  “  Your  being  a  foreigner  can  be  no  bar  to  your  preferment;  let  not 
that  deter  you  from  fo  laudable  an  ambition  :  you  fee  what  regard  the  city  pays  to  men  of  great 
abilities,  though  born  in  other  countries.  Let  the  fuccefs,  therefore,  of  Apollodorus  and  the  reft 
encourage  you  to  offer  yourfelfa  candidate  :  for  you  on  other  accounts  have  Hill  fairer  pretendm-rsA 
Were  the  point,  now  in  debate,  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  authority,  to  that  of  Athenaeus  we 
might  oppofe  that  of  iElian,  who  commends  the  compliment,  made  by  Plat©  in  this  paffage,  not 
only  to  the  three  foreign  generals,  but  to  the  city  of  Athens  at  the  fame  time,  for  giving  herfirft 
honours  to  fuperior  virtue,  wherever  found,  without  regard  to  birth-place  or  to  popular  favour. 
See  JSlian.  Var.  Hill.,  lib.  xiv,  c.  5. — S. 

1  Socrates,  having  now  fufficiently  derided  the  perfonal  arrogance  and  ignorance  of  Io,  before 
he  quits  him,  beftows  an  ironical  farcafm  or  two  upon  the  general  vanity  of  Io’s  countrymen; 
who,  while  they  were  funk  in  Afiatic  luxury  and  effeminacy,  valued  themfelves  highly,  in  the 
fjrft  place,  upon  their  defcenl  from  the  Athenians,  fo  illuftrious  for  wifdom  and  valour,  and  next 
on  account  of  their  opulence  and  magnificence;  circumftanccs,  in  truth,  redounding  only  to  their 
Thame;  yet  the  ufual  topics  of  boaft,  thefe  two,  high  defeent  and  outward  greatnefs,  whether  in 
nations  or  private  perfons,  degenerated  from  their  anceftors,  and  void  of  thofe  virtues  which  raffed 
them  to  that  greatnefs. — S. 
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are  not  an  artift,  but  an  enthufiaft,  one  of  thofe  who  from  divine  allotment 
are  infpired  by  Homer ;  and  thus,  without  any  real  knowledge,  are  able  to 
utter  abundance  of  fine  words  about  the  writings  of  that  poet,  agreeably  to  the 
opinion  which  I  had  of  you  before  ;  in  this  cafe  you  are  not  guilty  of  any  un¬ 
fair  dealing.  Choofe  then,  whether  of  thefe  two  opinions  you  would  have 
me  entertain  of  you ;  whether  this,  that  you  are  a  man,  who  a6te  unfairly  ; 
or  this  other,  that  you  are  a  man  under  the  influence  of  fome  divinity. 

Io.  Great  is  the  difference,  O  Socrates  :  it  is  certainly  much  the  better 
thing  to  be  deemed  under  divine  influence. 

Soc.  This  better  thing  then,  Io,  is  with  you,  to  be  deemed  by  us,  in  your 
encomiums  upon  Homer,  an  enthufiaft,  and  not  an  artift. 
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The  enfuing  Dialogue,  which  difputes  whether  names  have  been  afligned 
to  things  from  nature  or  pofition,  and  whether  fome  at  leaf!:  are  not  derived 
from  a  more  divine  origin  than  that  of  human  invention,  has  been  highly 
cenfured  by  modern  critics  for  its  etymologies,  which  they  contend  are  for 
the  moft  part  falfe.  This  cenfure  originated  from  not  perceiving  that  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Plato  in  this  Dialogue  is  to  inveftigate  names  philofophically,  and 
not  grammatically,  and  that  he  defpifes  the  matter,  but  is  efpecially  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  form  of  names  ;  though  this  was  obvious  to  the  philologiffc  Sel- 
den,  as  may  be  feen  in  his  treatife  on  the  Syrian  gods : — and  in  the  next 
place,  Plato  mingles,  in  his  inveftigation,  the  ferious  with  the  jocofe  :  fo  that 
in  the  firft  part  of  the  Dialogue,  when  he  inveftigates  the  names  of  the  gods, 
he  is  perfectly  in  earned:,  as  is  highly  proper  on  fuch  an  occafion  ;  and  in  the 
middle  part  he  facetioufly  ridicules  the  followers  of  Heraclitus,  who  confi- 
dered  all  things  as  perpetually  flowing,  without  admitting  any  periods  of  re- 
pofe.  Hence,  in  order  to  explode  this  opinion,  which  is  erroneous  in  the 
extreme,  when  extended  to  intelligible  as  well  as  fenfible  natures,  he  proves 
that,  by  an  abufe  of  etymologies,  all  names  may  be  fliown  to  have  been  efta- 
blifhed,  as  belonging  to  things  borne  along,  flowing,  and  in  continual  gene¬ 
ration. 

With  refpeft  to  the  fubjedl  matter  of  this  logical  Dialogue,  which  is  the  in¬ 
vention,  and  as  it  were  generation  of  names,  it  is  necelfary  to  obferve,  that 
there  were  two  opinions  of  the  antients  on  this  particular  j.  one  of  Heraclitus 
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and  his  followers,  among  whom  Cratylus  held  a  considerable  rank  ;  the  other 
of  certain  Parmenidaeans,  among  whom  Hermogenes  was  no  ignoble  advo¬ 
cate.  Of  the  former  of  thefe,  Cratylus,  it  is  reported  that  Plato  was  an  au¬ 
ditor  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  been  under  the  tuition  of  the  latter  in  theolocri- 
cal  concerns.  And  the  Heraclitics  indeed  afferted  that  names  coiffiSl  from 
nature  alone,  and  that  the  confent  of  men  contributes  nothing  to  their  for¬ 
mation  or  invention.  But  the  Parmenidaeans  affirmed,  that  names  were  not 
the  produ&ions  of  nature,  but  received  their  conformation  from  the  arbi¬ 
trary  decision  of  men,  by  whom  they  were  affigned  and  impofed  upon  things. 
The  more  early  Academics  or  difciples  of  Plato  embraced  the  opinion  of  the 
Heraclitics;  and  the  more  early  Peripatetics  that  of  Hermogenes  :  while  in 
the  mean  time  each  fe£t  endeavoured  to  bring  over  its  leader  to  the  dodtrine 
which  it  embraced ;  though,  as  we  (hall  now  lhew  from  Ammonius1,  the 
fentiments  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  on  this  fubje£t  differed  only  in  words,  and 
iiot  in  reality. 

In  order  therefore  to  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that 
the  dogma  of  thofe  who  considered  names  as  confining  from  nature,  and  not 
from  the  will  of  men,  received  a  two-fold  distribution.  Hence  one  part,  as 
the  Heraclitics,  were  of  opinion  that  names  were  natural,  becaufe  they  are 
the  produ&ions  and  works  of  nature.  P'or  (fay  they)  proper  and  peculiar 
names  are  prepared  and  affigned  from  the  nature  of  things,  nootherwife  than 
proper  or  fecret  fenfes  are  attributed  from  the  fame  caufe  to  every  thing.  For 
that  which  is  vilible  is  judged  to  be  different  from  that  which  is  tangible,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  perceived  by  a  different  fenfe.  But  names  are  Similar  to  natural  re- 
femblanees;  i.  e.  to  fuch  as  are  beheld  in  mirrors,  or  in  water,  and  not  to  fuch 
as  are  the  produdtions  of  art.  And  indeed  thofe  are  to  be  considered  as  deno¬ 
minating  things,  who  produce  true  and  folid  names  of  this  kind  ;  but  thofe 
who  aft  in  a  different  manner,  do  not  properly  denominate,  but  only  emit  a 
found  or  voice.  But  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  prudent,  learned,  and  truly  philo- 
fophic  man,  always  to  investigate  names,  which  are  peculiarly  constituted 
and  affigned  to  each  particular  from  the  nature  of  things  ;  juit  as  it  is  the 
pro\ince  of  one  who  poffeffes  an  acute  Sight,  to  know  and  judge  rightly  the 
proper  fimilitudes  of  every  visible  objedtr. 


*  In  AriSlot,  de  Interpretatione. 
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But  the  other  clafs  of  thofe  who  defended  this  opinion,  affferted  that  names 
confift  from  nature,  becaufe  they  correfpond  to  the  nature  of  the  deno¬ 
minated  particulars.  For  (fay  they)  names  ought  to  be  illuftrious  and  figni- 
ficant,  that  they  may  exprefs  things  with  perfpicuity  and  precifion.  As  if 
(for  inftance)  any  one  fhould  be  born  with  a  aifpofition  admirably  adapted 
to  imperial  command,  fuch  a  one  may  with  great  propriety  be  called  Ageff- 
laus  or  Archidamus.  And  that  on  this  account  fuch  names  are  natural,  be¬ 
caufe  they  fignificantly  accord  with  the  things  which  fuch  names  imply. 
For  the  perfon  juft  adduced  may  be  elegantly  called  Archidamus,  becaufe  he 
is  able  to  rule  over  the  people;  and  Agefilaus,  becaufe  he  is  the  leader  of  the 
people.  They  add  befides,  that  names  are  indeed  fimilar  to  images  ;  but  to, 
thofe  only  which  do  not  confift  from  nature,  but  which  are  the  offspring  of 
human  art,  fuch  as  pictures  and  ftatues,  in  which  we  evidently  perceive  that 
various  fimilitudes  of  refemblances  correfpond  to  the  various  exemplars  of 
things ;  and  that  thefe  render  more,  but  thofe  lefs  exprefs  effigies  of  things, 
according  as  the  (kill  of  the  artificer,  by  employing  the  dexterity  of  art,  is  able 
to  fafhion  them  in  a  more  or  lefs  convenient  manner.  But  the  truth  of  this 
(fay  they)  may  be  clearly  evinced  from  hence,  that  we  often  inveftigate  the 
natures  of  things  by  an  analyfis  of  names ;  and,  after  a  procefs  of  this  kind,  de- 
monftrate  that  names  are  affigned  adapted  to  the  things  which  they  exprefs. 

In  like  manner,  the  dogma  of  thofe  who  afcribed  names  to  the  confent  of 
men  received  a  two-fold  divifion.  And  one  part  indeed  defended  fuch  a 
pofidon  of  names,  as  the  Parmenidaean  Hermogenes  in  the  prefent  Dialogue, 
viz.  that  names  might  be  formed  according  to  every  one’s  arbitrary  deter¬ 
mination,  though  this  fhould  take  place  without  any  rational  caufe  :  fo  that 
if  a  man  fhould  call  any  thing  by  juft  whatever  name  he  pleafed,  the  name 
in  this  cafe  would  be  proper,  and  accommodated  to  the  things  denominated. 
But  the  other  part,  fuch  as  the  more  antient  Peripatetics,  afferted  that  names 
ought  not  to  be  formed  and  affigned  by  men  rafhly,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Hermogenes,  but  with  deliberation  and  defign.  And  that  the  artificer  of 
names  ought  to  be  a  perfon  endued  with  univerfal  fcience,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  able  to  fabricate  proper  and  becoming  names  for  all  the  variety  of 
things.  Hence  they  aflerl  that  names  confift  from  the  determinations  of 
men,  and  not  from  nature,  becaufe  they  are  the  inventions  of  the  reafoning 
foul,  and  are  properly  accommodated  from  hence  to  things  themfelves.  For 
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thofe  antient  founders  of  names  did  not  rafhly  and  without  defigti  denomi¬ 
nate  marfhes  of  the  female  genus,  but  rivers  of  the  male  (not  to  mention  the 
various  tribes  of  animals),  but  they  characterized  the  former  by  the  feminine 
genus,  becaufe,  like  the  foul,  they  are  certain  receptacles ;  and  called  the 
latter  by  a  mafculine  appellation,  on  account  of  their  entering  into  and 
mingling  themfelves  with  the  former.  In  like  manner  they  affigned  the 
mafculine  genus  to  intellect,  and  marked  foul  with  a  feminine  appellation  ; 
becaufe  intellect  diffufes  its  light  upon  foul,  which,  in  confequence  of  receiv¬ 
ing  it  from  thence  in  her  inmofl  penetralia,  is  mofl  truly  faid  to  be  filled 
and  illuminated  by  intellect.  They  likewife  very  properly  employed  an 
equal  analogy  in  the  fun  and  moon,  on  account  of  the  abundant  emanation 
of  light  from  the  former,  and  the  reception  of  the  prolific  rays  by  the  latter. 
But  with  refpedt  to  the  neuter  and  common  genus,  as  they  judged  that  thefe 
were  conflituted  and  compofed  from  the  mixture  or  feparation  of  the  maf- 
euline  and  feminine  genus,  hence  they  fignificantly  afligned  them  to  certain 
things  in  a  congruous  proportion  of  nature. 

Hence  it  appears  that  Ariflotle  and  the  Peripatetics  differ  only  in  words 
from  Plato  and  the  Academics :  fince  the  latter  affert  that  names  confifb 
from  nature,  becaufe  they  fignify  particulars  in  a  manner  accommodated  to 
the  nature  of  things  ;  but  the  former  contend  that  names  are  the  offspring  of 
human  invention,  becaufe  they  have  been  fagacioufly  affigned  by  a  mofl  fkil- 
ful  architect  as  it  were  of  fpeaking,  and  this  according  to  the  exigency  of 
nature.  But  the  prefent  Dialogue  fufficiently  proves  that  this  is  a  true  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Plato’s  opinion  on  this  interefling  fubjed  ;  fince  Socrates  here 
eftablifhes  himfelf  as  a  medium  between  Hermogenes  and  Cratylus,  and  re¬ 
markably  reprehends  each  by  a  multitude  of  very  conelufwe  reafons.  For  he 
plainly  demonftrates  that  names  cannot  alone  confifi  from  the  arbitrary  de¬ 
termination  of  men,  as  Hermogenes  feemed  to  affert,  on  account  of  the  uni- 
verfal  senera  of  things,  and  immutable  and  eternal  natures  to  which  a  liable 
and  right  reafon  of  names  may  be  well  afcribed,  both  becaufe  they  are  per¬ 
petual  and  conflant,  and  known  to  all  men  from  the  beginning,  and  becaufe 
they  are  allotted  a  nature  definite  and  immovable.  And  again,  he  (hows  that 
neither  can  names  confifi  from  nature  in  the  manner  which  the  Pleraclitics 
endeavour  to  fupport,  on  account  of  the  gliding  and  fluxible  nature  of  in- 
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dividuals,  to  which  names  can  neither  be  conveniently  afflgned  nor  well 

adapted  for  any  confiderable  period  of  time. 

r»\au  iiiai  me  ictioci  may  lee  tne  progreffion  of  names  from  their  fources, 

which  are  the  gods,  let  him  attend  to  the  following  beautiful  paffage  from 
Proclus  on  the  Theology  of  Plato  1 .  “  The  firfl,  moil  principal,  and  truly 

divine  names  muft  be  confidered  as  eflablifhed  in  the  gods  themfelves.  But 
thofe  of  the  fecond  order,  and  which  are  the  refemblances  of  thefe,  fubfifting 
in  an  intellectual  manner,  mufl  be  faid  to  be  of  a  demoniacal  condition. 
And  thofe  in  the  third  rank,  emanating  indeed  from  truth,  but  fafflioned 
'  logically,  and  receiving  the  laft  reprefentation  of  divine  concerns,  make  their 
appearance  from  fcientific  men,  who  at  one  time  energize  according  to  a 
divine  afflatus,  and  at  another  time  intellectually,  generating  images  in  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  inward  fpeCtacles  of  their  fouls.  For  as  the  demiurgic  intellect 
eftablilhes  about  matter  Yeprefentations  of  the  firft  forms  fubfifting  in  his 
eflence,  temporal  refemblances  of  things  eternal,  divifible  of  fuch  as  are  in- 
divifible,  and  produces  as  it  were  ffladowy  images  of  true  beings;  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  fcience  which  we  pofiefs,  fafliioning 
an  intellectual  production,  fabricates  refemblances  both  of  other  things  and 
of  the  gods  themfelves.  Hence  it  affimilates  through  compofition  that  which 
in  the  gods  is  incompofite  ;  that  which  is  fimple  in  them  through  variety, 
and  that  which  is  united  through  multitude.  And  thus  forming  names,  it 
manifefts  images  of  divine  concerns,  according  to  their  laft  fubfiftence  :  for 
it  generates  each  name  as  if  it  was  a  ftatue  of  the  gods.  And  as  the  Theur- 
gic  art,  through  certain  fymbols,  calls  forth  the  unenvying  goodnefs  of  the 
gods,  into  an  illumination  of  the  artificial  ftatues ;  in  the  fame  manner,  the 
'intellectual  fcience  of  divine  concerns,  through  compofitions  and  divifions  of 
founds,  exhibits  the  occult  effence  of  the  gods.  With  great  propriety  there¬ 
fore  does  Socrates  in  the  Philebus  aftert — that  he  proceeds  with  the  greateft 
dread  in  that  which  refpeCts  the  names  of  the  gods,  on  account  of  the  caution 
which  fhould  be  employed  in  ther  in vefflgation.  For  it  is  neceflary  to 
venerate  the  laft  refounding  echoes  as  it  were  of  the  gods ;  and  in  confequence 
of  this  reverence  to  eftablifh  them  in  their  firft  exemplars  V’ 

T  hus 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  29. 

a  Agreeably  to  this,  likewife,  Proclus,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Parmeni¬ 
des,  which  is  juftly  called  by  Damafcius,  vmpctipovira  itovrib  a  tfanfcendcnt  expojition ,  oblerves 
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Thus  far  the  truly  divine  Proclus ;  from  which  admirable  paflage  the 
Platonic  reader  wUl  CiaJ  oil  bio  nn  t-hic  intricate  fubiedl  fully  folved, 

if  he  only  bellows  on  it  that  attention  which  it  fo  well  deferves.  I  only  add, 
that  every  ingenuous  mind  may  be  convinced,  from  the  etymologies  of  divine 
names  in  this  Dialogue,  that  the  latter  Platoniils  were  not  perverters  of 
their  mailer’s  theology,  as  is  ignorantly  afferted  by  verbal  critics  and  modern 
theologifls.  This,  indeed,  will  be  fo  apparent  from  the  enfuing  notes,  that 
no  greater  proof  can  be  defired  of  the  dreadful  mental  darknefs  in  which 
fuch  men  are  involved,  notwithstanding  the  great  acumen  of  the  former,, 
and  the  much-boafled  but  delufive  light  of  the  latter. 


as  follows?  vroXXoct  rafois  eitn  xcti  twv  ovoftaruv,  uancp  foi  xai  rav  yvuasuv'  xai  ra  poev  auTuv  Be la  Xcyrraiy 
fo  uv  oi  narafoEVTZpoi  Bsoi  Toy?  vrpo  aviuv  ovopa. t a  fo  ayyzhwa*,  Ji  uv  oi  ayysXot  Eaurovf  TExairov;  Be ovf 
too  fo  £aiy.ovict,  t a  fo  avOpumva.  xat  too  wev  ectti  pyiTcc  feat  e/mv,  too  fo  appnra.  xca  oXw;  uvnEp  yi/jooo;  o  KpcnuXo*; 
*vafofoicrxEi}  xa i  npo  toutou  n  si6e°(  Trapafocrtg,  xoci  yru<rt;}  xai  ovo/akiticc  foatyopos  ectti. — i.  e.  “  There  are 
many  orders  of  names,  as  well  as  of  cognitions;  and  fome  of  thefe  are  called  divine,  through, 
which  fubordinate  gods  denominate  fuch  as  are  prior  to  them  :  but  others  are  angelic,  through 
v/hich  angels  denominate  themfelves  and  the  gods;  and  others  are  daemoniacal,  and  others  again 
human.  And  fome  are  effable  by  us,  but  others  are  ineffable.  And  universally,  as  the  Cratylus 
informs  us,  and  prior  to  this,  the  divine  tradition  (i.  e.  theZoroaftrian  oracles),  there  is  a  difference 
in  nomination  as  welt  as  in  knowledge.” 
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HERMOGEjNES,  CRATYLUS,  SOCRATES. 


HERMOGENES. 

ARE  you  willing,  then,  that  we  fhould  communicate  this  difcourfe  to  So¬ 
crates  ? 

Crat.  If  you  think  proper. 

Herm.  Cratylus  here,  Socrates,  fays,  that  there  is  a  rectitude  of  name  na¬ 
turally  fubfiflingin  everything  ;  and  that  this  is  not  a  name  which  certain 
perfons  pronounce  from  cuftom,  while  they  articulate  a  portion  of  their 
voice  ;  but  that  there  is  a  certain  re&itude  of  names  which  is  naturally  the 
fame  both  among  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  I  afk  him,  therefore,  whether 
Cratylus  is  his  true  name,  or  not.  He  confeffes  it  is.  I  then  inquire  of 
him,  what  is  the  appellation  belonging  to  Socrates  ?  He  replies,  Socrates. 
In  all  other  particulars,  therefore,  I  fay,  is  not  that  the  name  by  which  we 
call  each  ?  Yet,  fays  he,  your  name  is  not  Hermogenes,  though  all  men  fhould 
agree  in  calling  you  fo.  And  upon  my  eagerly  defiring  to  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  what  he  fays,  he  does  not  declare  any  thing,  but  ufes  diffimulation 
towards  me,  feigning  as  if  he  was  thinking  about  fomething  on  this  fub- 
jecft,  which  if  he  fhould  be  willing  to  relate  clearly,  he  would  oblige  me  to 
agree  with  him  in  opinion,  and  to  fay  the  fame  as  he  does.  If,  therefore* 
you  can  by  any  means  conje61ure  this  divination  of  Cratylus,  I  fhall  very 
gladly  hear  you  ;  or  rather,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  I  fhould  much  more 
gladly  hear  your  opinion  concerning  the  rectitude  of  names. 
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Soc.  O  Hermogenes,  fon  of  Hipponicus,  according  to  the  antient  proverb, 
beautiful  things  are  difficult  to  be  underftood  ;  and  the  difcipline  refpe&ing 
names  is  no  fmall  affair.  If,  therefore,  I  had  heard  that  demonftration  of  Pro- 
dicus,  valued  at  fifty  drachmas,  which  inftrucfted  the  hearer  in  this  very  parti- 
lar,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  nothing  would  hinder  but  that  you  might  immediately 
know  the  truth  re fpe cling  the  redditude  of  names  :  but  I  never  have 
heard  it ;  and  am  acquainted  with  nothing  more  than  the  circumftance 
about  the  drachmas.  Hence  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  truth  re- 
fpeding  thefe  particulars  ;  but  am  neverthelefs  prepared  to  inveffigate  this 
affair,  along  with  you  and  Cratylus.  But  as  to  his  telling  you,  that  your 
name  is  not  in  reality  Hermogenes,  I  fufped  that  in  this  he  derides  you  : 
for  he  thinks,  perhaps,  that  you  are  covetous  of  wealth,  and  at  the  fame 
time  have  not  obtained  your  defire.  But,  as  I  juft  now  faid,  the  knowledge 
of  thefe  matters  is  difficult.  However,  placing  the  arguments  in  common,  it 
is  proper  to  confider,  whether  the  truth  is  on  your  fide,  or  on  that  of 
Cratylus. 

Herm.  But  indeed,  Socrates,  though  I  have  frequently  difputed  with  Cra¬ 
tylus  and  many  others,  yet  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf,  that  there  is  any  other 
jeditude  of  nomination,  than  what  cuftom  and  mutual  confent  have  eftab- 
liffied.  For  to  me  it  appears,  that  the  name  which  any  one  affigtis  to  a  thing, 
is  a  proper  name  ;  and  that,  if  he  ffiould  even  change  it  for  another,  this  name 
will  be  no  lefs  right  than  the  firft ;  juft  as  we  are  accuftomed  to  change  the 
names  of  our  fervants.  Fori  am  of  opinion,  that  no  name  is  naturally  inhe¬ 
rent  in  any  thing,  but  fubfifts  only  from  the  law  and  habit  of  thofe  by  whom 
it  is  inftituted  and  called.  But,  if  the  cafe  is  otherwife,  I  am  prepared  both  to 
learn  and  hear,  not  only  from  Cratylus,  but  from  any  other  perfon. 
whatever. 

Soc.  Perhaps,  Hermogenes,  you  fay  fomething  to  the  purpofe.  Let 
us  confider  therefore.  Is  that  by  which  any  one  calls  any  thing,  the  name 
of  that  thins;  ? 

Herm.  To  me  it  appears  fo. 

Soc.  And  this,  whether  a  private  perfon  calls  it,  or  a  city  ? 

Herm,  I  think  fo. 

Soc.  What,  then,  if  I  ffiould  call  any  thing  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  deno¬ 
minate  that  an  horfe  which  we  now  call  a  man,  and  that  a  man  which  we 
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now  call  a  horfe  ;  would  not  the  name  man  remain  the  fame  publicly,  but 
the  name  horfe  privately  ;  and  again,  privately  the  name  man,  and  publicly  the 
name  horfe  ?  Would  you  not  fpeak  in  this  manner  ? 

Herm.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  Tell  me,  then,  do  you  call  it  any  thing  to  fpeak  true  and  falfe  ? 

Herm.  I  do. 

Soc.  Therefore,  one  thing  will  be  a  true  fentence,  but  another  a  falfe 
oue.  Will  it  not  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Will  not  that  fentence,  then,  which  fpeaks  of  things  as  they  are,  be  a 
true  fentence  ;  but  that  which  fpeaks  of  them  different  from  what  they  are,  a 
falfe  one? 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Is  not  this,  therefore,  to  fpeak  of  things  which  are,  and  which  arc 
not,  by  difcourfe. 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  with  refpefltoa  fentence  which  is  true,  is  the  whole  true,  but 
the  parts  of  it  not  true  ? 

Herm.  The  parts,  alfo,  are  no  other  wife  than  true. 

Soc.  But  whether  are  the  large  parts  true,  and  the  fmall  ones  not  ?  or,  are 
all  the  parts  true  ? 

BJerm.  I  think  that  all  the  parts  are  true. 

Soc.  Is  there  any  part  of  what  you  fay,  fmaller  than  a  name  ? 

-Herm.  There  is  not.  But  this  is  the  fmalleft  of  all. 

Soc.  And  does  not  this  name  belong  to  a  true  fentence  ? 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  this,  you  fay,  is  true. 

Herm.  I  do. 

Soc.  But  is  not  the  part  of  a  falfe  fentence  falfe? 

Herm.  I  fay  it  is. 

Soc.  It  is  permitted  us,  therefore,  to  call  a  name  true  and  falfe,  faice 
we  can  call  a  fentence  fo. 

Her  m.  How  fhould  it  not  be  fo  ? 

Soc.  Is  that,  therefore,  which  each  perfon  fays  the  name  of  a  thing  is,  the 
name  of  that  thing  ? 
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Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Will  there  be  as  many  names  belonging  to  a  thing,  as  any  perlon 
affi  grns  it  ;  and  at  that  time  when  he  affigns  them  ? 

Herm.  I  have  no  other  rectitude  of  name,  Socrates,  than  this  ;  that  I  may 
call  a  thing  by  one  name,  which  I  affign  to  it,  and  you  by  another,  which 
you  think  proper  to  attribute  to  it.  And  after  this  manner,  I  fee  that 
in  cities,  the  fame  things  are  affigned  proper  names,  both  among  the  Greeks 
with  other  Greeks,  and  among  the  Greeks  with  the  Barbarians. 

Soc.  Let  us  fee,  Hermogenes,  whether  things  appear  to  you  to  fubfifl  in 
fuch  a  manner,  with  refpedt  to  the  peculiar  effence  of  each,  as  they  did  to 
Protagoras,  who  faid  that  man  was  the  meafure  of  all  things  ;  fo  that  things 
are,  with  refpedl  to  me,  fuch  as  they  appear  to  me ;  and  that  they  are  fuch 
to  you,  as  they  appear  to  you  :  or  do  fome  of  thefe  appear  to  you  to  poffefs 
a  certain  lability  of  effence  ? 

Herm.  Sometimes,  Socrates,  through  doubting,  I  have  been  led  to  this, 
which  Protagoras  afferts  ;  but  yet  this  does  not  perfectly  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  cafe. 

Soc.  But  what,  was  you  never  led  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  a  man  perfectly  evil  ? 

Herm.  Never,  by  Jupiter  !  But  I  have  often  been  difpofed  to  think,  that 
there  are  fome  men  profoundly  wicked,  and  that  the  number  of  thefe  is 
great. 

Soc.  But  have  you  never  yet  feen  men  perfectly  good  ? 

H  erm.  Very  few,  indeed. 

Soc.  You  have  feen  fuch  then  ? 

Herm.  I  have. 

Soc.  How,  then,  do  you  eftablifh  this  ?  Is  it  thus:  That  thofe  who  are 
completely  good,  are  completely  prudent  ;  and  that  the  completely  bad,  are 
completely  imprudent  ? 

H  erm.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

hoc.  If,  therefore,  Protagoras  fpeaks  the  truth,  and  this  is  the  truth  itfelf, 
for  every  thing  to  be  fuch  as  it  appears  to  every  one,  can  fome  of  us  be  pru¬ 
dent,  and  fome  ot  us  imprudent  ? 

Herm.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  And  ihio,  as  .1  think,  appears  perfedlly  evident  to  you,  that,  fince 
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there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  prudence  and  imprudence,  Protagoras  doer  not  en¬ 
tirely  fp-ak  the  truth  ;  for  one  perfon  will  not  in  reality  be  more  prudent 
than  another,  if  that  which  appears  to  every  one,  is  to  every  one  true. 

H  ERM.  It  is  fo. 

Soc.  But  neither  do  I  think  you  will  agree  with  Euthydemus,  that  all 
thin ^s  fubfilh  together  with  all,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  and  always;  for  thus 
things  would  not  be  good,  and  others  evil,  if  virtue  and  vice  were  always, 
and  in  a  fimilar  manner,  inherent  in  all  things. 

Herm.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  neither  all  things  fubfifl  together  fimilarly  and  always 
with  all  things,  nor  each  thing  is  what  it  appears  to  each  perfon,  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  certain  things  which  poffefs  a  /lability  of  e/Tence,  and  this  not 
from  us,  nor  in  confequence  of  being  drawn  upwards  and  downwards  by  us, 
through  the  power  of  imagination,  but  which  fubfifl  from  themfelves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  eflence  which  naturally  belongs  to  them. 

Herm.  This  appears  to  me,  Socrates,  to  be  the  cafe- 

Soc.  Will,  therefore,  the  things  themfelves  naturally  fubfifl  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  but  their  adlions  not  fo  ?  or  are  their  actions,  in  like  manner,  one  certain 
fpecies  of  things  ? 

Herm.  They  are  perfedlly  fo. 

Soc.  Adlions  therefore,  alfo,  are  performed  according  to  the  nature  which 
they  po/Tefs,  and  not  according  to  our  opinion.  As,  for  in/lance,  if  we 
fhould  attempt  to  cut  any  thing,  /hall  we  fay  that  each  particular  can  be  di¬ 
vided  ju/l  as  we  pleafe,  and  with  what  we  pleafe  ?  o-r  rather,  /hall  we  not  fay, 
that  if  we  defire  to  cut  any  thing  according  to  its  natural  capacity  of  receiving 
fedlion,  and  likewife  with  that  in/lrument  which  is  natural  for  the  purpofe, 
we  /hall  divide  properly,  effedt  fomething  fatisfadlory,  and  adl  rightly  ?  But 
that  if  we  do  this  contrary  to  nature,  we  /hall  wandex  from  the  purpofe,  and 
perform  nothing  ? 

Herm.  To. me  it  appears  fo. 

Soc.  If  therefore  we  fhould  attempt  to  burn  any  thing,  we  ought  not  to 
burn  it  according  to  every  opinion,  but  according  to  that  which  is  right ;  and 
this  is  no  other,  than  after  that  manner  in  which  any  thing  is  naturally 
adapted  to  burn  and  be  burnt,  and  with  thofe  materals  which  are  proper 
on  the  occafion. 

Herm.  It  is  fo. 
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Soc.  Muft  we  not,  therefore,  proceed  with  other  things  after  the  fame 
manner  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Is  not  to  fpeak,  therefore,  one  particular  operation? 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Whether,  therefore,  does  he  fpeak  rightly,  who  fpeaks  juft  as  he 
thinks  fit ;  or  he,  who  fpeaks  in  fuch  a  manner  as  the  nature  of  things  requires 
him  to  fpeak,  and  themfelves  to  be  fpoken  of ;  and  who  thinks,  that  if  he 
fpeaks  of  a  thing  with  that  which  is  accommodated  to  its  nature,  he  fhail  ef- 
fed  fomething  by  fpeaking  ;  but  that,  if  he  ads  otherwife,  he  fhall  wander 
from  the  truth,  and  accomplifti  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ? 

Herm.  It  appears  to  me,  it  will  be  juft  as  you  fay. 

Soc.  Is  not,  therefore,  the  nomination  of  a  thing,  a  certain  part  of  fpeak¬ 
ing  ?  For  thofe  who  denominate  things,  deliver  after  a  manner  fen- 
ten  ces. 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Is  not  the  nomination  of  things,  therefore,  a  certain  adion,  fince  to 
fpeak  is  a  certain  adion  about  things  ? 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  it  has  appeared  that  adions  do  not  fubfift  with  refped  to  us, 
but  that  they  have  a  certain  proper  nature  of  their  own. 

Herm.  It  has  fo. 

Soc.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  muft  give  names  to  things,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  their  nature  requires  us  to  denominate,  and  them  to  be  denomi¬ 
nated,  and  by  fuch  means  as  are  proper,  and  not  juft  as  we  pleafe,  if  we 
mean  to  afient  to  w'hat  we  have  before  afterted.  And  thus  we  fhall  ad 
and  nominate  in  a  fatisfadory  manner,  but  not  by  a  contrary  mode  of 
condud. 

Herm.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  Come  then,  anfwer  me.  Muft  we  not  fay,  that  a  thing  which  ought 
to  be  cut,  ought  to  be  cut  with  fomething  ? 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  that  the  thread,  which  ought  to  be  fepat'ated  in  Weaving,  ought 
to  be  feparated  with  fomething  ?  And  that  the  thing  which  ought  to  be  per- 
forated,  ought  to  perforated  with  fomething  ? 
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Herm.  Entirely  To. 

Soc.  And  likewife  that  the  thing  which  ought  to  be  named,  ought  to 
be  named  with  fomething? 

Herm.  It  ought. 

Soc.  But  with  what  are  the  threads  feparated  in  weaving  ? 

Herm.  With  the  fhuttle. 

Soc.  And  what  is  that  with  which  a  thing  is  denominated  ? 

Herm.  A  name. 

Soc.  You  fpeak  well.  And  hence,  a  name  is  a  certain  organ. 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  I  fhould  inquire  what  fort  of  an  inftrument  a  fhuttle 
is,  would  you  not  anfwer,  that  it  is  an  inftrument  with  which  we  feparatd 
the  threads  in  weaving  l 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  what  do  we  perform  in  weaving  ?  Do  we  not  feparate  the  woof 
and  the  threads,  which  are  confufed  together  ? 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Would  you  not  anfwer  in  the  fame  manner  concerning  perforating^ 
and  other  particulars  ? 

.  Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Can  you  in  like  manner  declare  concerning  a  name,  what  it  is  which 
we  perform,  whilft  we  denominate  any  thing  with  a  name  which  is  a  certain 
inftrument  ? 

Herm.  I  cannot. 

Soc.  Do  we  teach  one  another  any  thing,  and  diftinguifh  things  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  mode  of  fubftftence  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  lo. 

Soc.  A  name,  therefore,  is  an  inftrument  endued  with  a  power  of  teach¬ 
ing,  and  diftinguiftiing  the  eflence  of  a  thing,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  fhut- 
tle  with  refpe6t  to  the  web. 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  is  not  the  fhuttle  textorial  ? 

Herm.  How  fhould  it  not  ? 

Soc.  The'  weaver  therefore  ufes  the  fhuttle  in  a  proper  manner,  fo  far  as 
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concerns  the  art  of  weaving  ;  but  he  who  teaches  employs  a  name  beautifully, 
according  to  the  proper  method  of  teaching. 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Through  whofe  operation  is  it  that  the  weaver  ads  properly  when 
he  ufes  the  fhuttle  ? 

Herm.  The  carpenter’s. 

Soc.  But  is  every  one  a  carpenter,  or  he  only  who  poffelTes  art  ? 

IIerm.  He  who  poffeffes  art. 

Soc.  And  whofe  work  does  the  piercer  properly  ufe,  when  he  ufes  the 
auger  ? 

Herm.  The  blackfmith’s. 

Soc.  Is  every  one  therefore  a  blackfmith,  or  he  only  who  poffefles  art  ? 

Herm.  He  who  poffeffes  art. 

Soc.  But  whofe  work  does  the  teacher  ufe  when  he  employs  a  name? 

Herm.  I  cannot  tell. 

Soc.  Nor  can  you  tell  who  delivered  to  us  us  the  names  which  we  ufe  ? 

IIerm.  I  cannot. 

Soc.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  the  law  delivered  thefe  ? 

IIerm.  It  does. 

Soc.  He  who  teaches,  therefore,  ufes  the  work  of  the  legiflator  when  he 
ufes  a  name. 

IIerm.  It  appeas  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  But  does  every  man  appear  to  you  to  be  a  legiflator,  or  he  only  who 
poffeffes  art  ? 

Herm.  He  who  poffeffes  art. 

Soc.  It  is  not  the  province,  therefore,  of  every  man,  O  Hermogenes,  to 
eftablifha  name,  but  of  a  certain  artificer  of  names;  and  this,  as  it  appears,  is 
a  leoiflator,  who  is  the  moll  rare  of  artificers  among;  men. 

Herm.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  But  come,  confider,  what  it  is  which  the  legiflator  beholds,  when  he 
effablifhes  names;  and  make  your  farvey  from  the  inftances  above  ad¬ 
duced.  What  is  it  which  the  carpenter  looks  to,  when  he  makes  a  fhuttle  ? 
Is  it  not  to  fome  fuch  thing  as  is  naturally  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of 
weaving  ? 
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Herm.  Entirely- lo. 

Soc.  But  if  the  fhuttle  fliould  break  during  its  fabrication,  do  you  think 
the  carpenter  would  make  another,  taking  pattern  by  the  broken  one  ?  or  ra¬ 
ther  would  he  not  look  to  that  form,  agreeably  to  which  he  endeavoured  to 
make  the  broken  fliuttle  ? 

Herm.  It  appears  to  me  that  he  would  look  to  this  in  his  fabrication. 

Soc.  Do  we  not,  therefore,  mod  juftly  call  this  form,  the  fhuttle  itfelf  ? 

Herm.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  When,  therefore,  it  is  requifite  to  make  fhuttles,  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  weaving  a  (lender  garment,  or  one  of  a  clofer  texture,  or  of  thread  or 
wool,  or  of  any  other  kind  whatever,  it  is  neceffary  that  all  of  them  (hould 
poffefs  the  form  of  the  fhuttle  but  that  each  fhould  be  applied  to  the  work  to 
which  it  is  naturally  accommodated,  in  the  mod  becoming  manner. 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  the  fame  reafoning  takes  place  with  refped  to  other  inft-ruments- 
For  an  indrument  mud  be  found  out  which  is  naturally  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  each  particular,  and  a  fubdance  mud  be  affigned  to  it,  from  which  the  arti¬ 
ficer  will  not  produce  jud  what  he  pleafes,  but  that  which  is  natural  to  the  in- 
drument  with  wffich  he  operates.  For  it  is  neceffary  to  know,  as  it  appearsj 
that  an  auger  ought  to  be  compofed  of  iron,  in  order  to  operate  in  each  parti¬ 
cular  naturally, 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And  that  a  fhuttle  fliould  for  this  purpofe  be  made  of  wood. 

Herm.  It  is  fo. 

Soc.  For  every  fhuttle,  as  it  appears,  is  naturally  adapted  to  every  fpecies 
of  weaving  ;  and  other  things  in  a  fimilar  manner. 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  excellent  man,  that  the  legifiator  fliould 
know  how7  to  place  a  name  naturally,  with  refped  to  founds  and  fyllables ;  and 
that,  looking  towards  that  particular  of  which  this  is  the  name,  he  fhould  frame 
and  edablifh  all  names,  if  he  is  defirous  of  becoming  the  proper  founder  of 
names.  But  if  the  founder  of  names  does  not  compofe  every  name  from  the 
fame  fyllables,  we  ought  to  take  notice,  that  neither  does  every  blackfmith 
ufe  the  fame  iron,  when  he  fabricates  the  fame  indrument  for  the  fake  of  the 
fame  thing;  but  that  the  indrument  is  properly  compofed,  fo  long  as  they 
fabricate  it  according  to  the  fame  idea,  though  from  different  forts  of 
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iron,  whether  it  is  fnade  here*  or  among  the  Barbarians.  Is  not  this  the. 
cafe  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

*Soc.  Will  you  not  therefore  be  of  opinion,  that  as  tong  as  a  founder  of 
names,  both  here  and  among  the  Barbarians,  affigns  a  form  of  name  accom¬ 
modated  to  each,  in  any  kind  of  fyllables,  that  while  this  is  the  cafe,  the 
founder  of  names  here  will  not  be  worfe  than  the  founder  in  any  other 
place  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Who  therefore  is  likely  to  know  whether  a  convenient  form  of  the 
fhuttle  is  fituated  in  every  kind  of  wood  ?  Does  this  belong  to  the  artificer 
of  the  fhuttle,  or  to  the  weaver  by  whom  it  is  ufed  ? 

Herm.  It  is  probable,  Socrates,  that  he  is  more  likely  to  know  this,  by 
whom  the  fhuttle  is  ufed. 

Soc.  Who  is  it,  then,  that  ufes  the  work  of  the  fabricator  of  the  lyre  ? 
Is  it  not*  he  who  knows  howT  to  inftruCt  the  artificer  of  it  in  the  beft  manner* 
and  who  is  able  to  judge  whether  it  is  properly  made  or  not? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  who  is  this  ? 

Herm.  The  lyrift. 

Soc.  And  who  is  it  that  ufes  the  work  of  the  fhipwright  ? 

Herm.  The  pilot. 

Soc.  And  who  is  he  that  knows  whether  the  work  of  the  founder  of 
names  is  beautiful,  or  not ;  and  who  is  able  to  judge  concerning  it  when 
finifhed,  both  here  and  among  the  Barbarians  ?  Muft  it  not  be  the  perfon 
who  ufes  this  work  ? 

Herm.  Certainly, 

Soc.  And  is  not  this  perfon,  one  who  knows  how  to  interrogate? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And  likewife  to  anfwer  ? 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  would  you  call  him,  who  knows  how  to  interrogate  and  anfwes 
any  thing  elfe,  than  one  who  is  fkilled  in  dialectic  ? 

Herm.  I  fhould  not. 

Soc.  It  is  the  bufinefs,  therefore,  of  the  fhipwright  to  make  a  rudder, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  pilot,  if  be  means  to  produce  a  good  rudder. 

Herm. 
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Herm.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  And  the  legiflator,  as  it  feems,  ought,  in  the  eftablifhing  of  names, 
to  confult  a  man  {killed  in  dialedfic,  if  he  means  to  found  them  in  a  beautiful 
manner. 

Herm.  He  ought. 

Soc.  It  appears,  therefore,  O  Hermogenes,  that  the  impofition  of  names 
is  no  defpicable  affair,  as  you  think  it  is,  nor  the  bufinefs  of  depraved  men, 
or  of  any  that  may  occur.  And  Cratylus  fpeaks  truly,  when  he  fays  that 
names  belong  to  things  from  nature,  and  that  every  one  is  not  the  artificer 
of  names,  but  he  alone  who  looks  to  that  name  which  Is  naturally  accommo¬ 
dated  to  any  thing,  and  who  is  able  to  infert  this  form  of  a  name  in  letters 
and  fyllables. 

Herm.  I  have  nothing  proper  to  urge,  Socrates,  in  contradi&ion  of  what 
you  fay.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  not  eafy  to  be  thus  fuddenlv  perfuaded.  But  I 
think  that  I  fhould  be  more  eafily  perfuaded  by  you,  if  you  could  fhow  me 
what  that  is  which  you  call  a  certain  rectitude  of  name  according  to  nature. 

Soc.  As  to  myfelf,  O  bleffed  Hermogenes,  I  fay  nothing ;  but  I  even 
almofl  forget  what  I  faid  a  fhort  time  fince,  that  I  had  no  knowledge  in  this 
affair,  but  that  I  would  inveftigate  it  in  conjunction  with  you.  But  now,  in 
eonfequence  of  our  mutual  furvey,  thus  much  appears  to  us,  in  addition  to 
our  former  convidtion,  that  a  name  poffeffes  fome  natural  re&itude ;  and 
that  every  man  does  not  know  how  to  accommodate  names  to  things,  in  a 
becoming  manner.  Is  not  this  the  cafe?  \ 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  After  this,  therefore,  it  is  neceiTary  to  inquire,  what  the  rectitude  of 
name  is,  if  you  defire  to  know  this. 

Herm.  But  I  do  defire  to  know  it. 

Soc.  Confider  then. 

Herm.  But  in  what  manner  is  it  proper  to  confider  ? 

Soc.  The  mod  proper  mode  of  inquiry,  my  friend,  muft  be  obtained  from 
thofe  endued  with  fcience,  offering  them  money  for  this  purpofe,  and  loading 
-them  with  thanks  :  and  thefe  are  the  fophifts,  through  whom  your  brother 
Callias,  in  eonfequence  of  having  given  them  a  great  quantity  of  money, 
appears  to  be  a  wife  man.  But,  fince  you  have  no  authority  in  paternal 
matters,  it  is  proper  to  fupplicate  your  brother,  and  entreat  him  to  fhow  you 
that  re&itude  about  things  of  this  kind,  which  he  has  learned  from  Protagoras. 
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Herm.  But  this  reqneft  of  mine,  Socrates,  would  be  abfurd,  if,  notwith- 
franding  my  entirely  rejedling  the  truth  of  Protagoras,  I  fhould  be  pleafed 
with  affertions  refulting  from  this  truth,  as  things  of  any  worth. 

Soc.  But  if  this  does  not  pleafe  you,  it  is  proper  to  derive  our  information, 
from  Homer,  and  the  other  poets. 

HcRMwAnd  what  does  Homer  fay,  Socrates,  concerning  names; and  where? 

Soc.  Everywhere.  But  thofe  are  the  greateft  and  moft  beautiful  paffages, 
in  which  he  difting-uifhes  between  the  names  which  are  affigned  to  the  fame 
things  by  men,  and  thofe  which  are  employed  by  the  gods.  Or  do  you  not 
think  that  he  {peaks  fomething  in  thefe,  great  and  wonderful,  concerning  the 
rediitude  of  names  ?  For  it  is  evident  that  the  gods  call  things  according  to 
that  rectitude  which  names  naturally  polfefs.  Or  do  you  not  think  fo  ? 

Herm.  I  well  know,  that  if  the  gods  denominate  any  thing,  they  properly 
denominate  it.  But  what  are  the  paffages  you  fpeak  of? 

Soc,  Do  you  not  know,  that  fpeaking  of  the  Trojan  river,  which  con- 
teffed  in  a  fingular  manner  with  Vulcan,  he  fays, 

Xantbus  its  name  with  thofe  of  heav’nly  birth> 

But  call’d  Scamanderhy  the  fons  of  earth  H 

Herm.  1  do. 

Soc.  But  what  then,  do  you  not  think  that  this  is  fomething  venerable, 
to  know  in  what  refpedi:  it  is  more  proper  to  call  that  river  Xanthus,  than 
Scamander?  Like  wife,  if  you  are  fo  difpofed,  take  notice  that  he  fays2,  the 
fame  bird  is  called  Chalcis  by  the  gods,  but  Cymindis  by  men.  And  do  you 
think  this  is  a  defpicable  piece  of  learning,  to  know  how  much  more  proper  it 
is  to  call  the  fame  bird  Chalcis  than  Cymindis,  or  Myrines  than  Batica ;  and 
fo  in  many  other  inftances,  which  may  be  found  both  in  this  poet  and  others? 
But  thefe  things  are,  perhaps,  beyond  the  ability  of  you  and  me  to  difcover. 
But  the  names  Scamandnus  and  Aftyanax  may,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  com¬ 
prehended  by  human  fagacity;  and  it  may  eafily  be  feen,  what  kind  of 
refhtude  there  is  in  thefe  names,  which,  according  to  Homei,  were  given  to 
the  foil  of  Hedtor.  For  you  doubtlefs  know  the  verfes  in  which  thefe  names 
are  contained. 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

See.  Which  therefore  of  thefe  names  do  you  think  Homer  confidered  as 
more  properly  adapted  to  the  boy,  Aftyanax  or  Scamandrius  ? 
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Kerm,  I  cannot  tell. 

Soc.  But  confider  the  affair  in  this  manner  :  if  any  one  fhoukl  afk  you, 
Vv  h.ch  you  thought  would  denominate  things  in  the  moil  proper  manner,  the 
more  wife  or  the  more  unwife  ? 

H  erm.  It  is  manifeft  that  I  fhould  anfwer,  the  more  wife. 

Soc.  Which  therefore  appears  to  you  to  be  the  more  wife  in  cities,  the 
women  or  the  men,  that  1  may  fpeak  of  the  whole  genus? 

Herm.  The  men. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  therefore  know  that,  according  to  Homer,  the  fon  of 
Hector  was  called  by  the  men  of  Troy,  Aflyanax,  but  by  the  women,  Sea- 
mandrius  ? 

Herm.  It  appears  that  it  was  fo. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  think  that  Homer  confidered  the  Trojan  men  as  wiffer 
than  the  Trojan  women  ? 

Herm.  I  think  he  did. 

Soc.  He  therefore  thought  that  the  name  Aflyanax  was  more  proper  for 
the  boy  than  Scamandrius. 

H  erm.  It  appears  lo.. 

Soc.  But  let  us  confider  the  reafon  which  he  affigns  for  this  denomi¬ 
nation  :  for,  fays  he, 

Aflyanax  the  Trojans  call’d  the  boy, 

From  his  great  father,  the  defence  of  Troy 

• 

On  this  account,  as  it  appears,  it  is  proper  to  call  the  fon  of  the  faviour  of 
his  country  Aflyanax,  that  is,  the  king  of  that  city,  which,  as  Homer  lays,, 
his  father  preferved. 

Herm.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  But  why  is  this  appellation  more  proper  than  that  of  Scamandrius  ? 
for  I  confefs  I  am  ignorant  of  the  reafon  of  this.  Do  you  utiderftand  it? 

H  ERM.  By  Jupiter,  I  do  not. 

Soc.  But,  excellent  man,  Homer  alfo  gave  to  Hedlor  his  name, 

Herm.  But  why  ? 

Soc.  Becaufe  it  appears  to  me  that  this  name  is  fomething  fimilar  to 
Aftyanax,  and  that  thefe  names  were  confidered  by  the  Greeks  as  having  the 
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fame  meaning ;  for  king  and  He6lor  nearly  fignify  the  fame,  fmce  both  thefc 
names  are  royal.  For  whoever  is  a  kingjh,  alfo  doubtlefs  a  HeElor  ;  fince  fuch 
a  one  evidently  rules  over ,  fiQj]'eJJes->  and  has ,  that  of  which  he  is  the  king.  -Or 
do  I  appear  to  you  to  fay  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  but  deceive  myfelf,  in 
thinking,  as  through  certain  veftiges,  to  touch  upon  the  opinion  of  Homer 
refpeding  the  redlitude  of  names  l 

Herm.  By  no  means,  by  Jupiter,  but  perhaps  you  in  fome  degree  appre¬ 
hend  his  meaning. 

Soc.  For  it  is  juft,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  call  the  offspring  of  a  lion,  a 
'  lion,  and  the  offspring  of  a  horfe,  a  horfe.  I  do  not  fay,  that  this  ought  to 
be  the  cafe  when  fomething  monffrous  is  produced  from  a  horfe,  and  which 
is  different  from  a  horfe  ;  but  only  when  the  offspring  is  a  natural  produdion. 
For  if  the  natural  progeny  of  an  ox  fhould  generate  a  horfe,  the  offspring 
ought  not  to  be  called  a  calf,  but  a  colt.  [And  if  a  horfe,  contrary  to 
nature,  fhould  generate  a  calf,  the  offspring  ought  not  to  be  called  a  colt,  but 
a  calf1.]  And  again,  if  from  a  man  an  offspring  not  human  fhould  be  pro¬ 
duced,  the  progeny,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be  called  a  man.  And  the  fanfe 
reafoning  muft  take  place  refpeding  trees,  and  all  other  producing  natures. 
-Or  does  it  not  appear  fo  to  you  ? 

Herm.  It  does. 

Soc.  You  fpeak  well:  for  take  care  that  I  do  not  fraudulently  deceive 
you.  For  the  fame  reafon,  therefore,  the  offspring  of  a  king  ought  to  be 
Called  a  king.  But  it  is  of  no  confequence,  though  the  fame  thing  fhould  be 

1  A  great  part  of  this  fentence  within  the  crotchets  is  omitted  in  the  Greek  text  of  all  the  printed 
■editions  of  Plato  ;  and  a  great  part  iikewifeof  the  preceding  fentence  is  wanting:  though  Ficinus, 
as  is  evident  from  his  verficn,  found  the  whole  complete  in  the  manufcript,  from  which  he  made 
his  tranflation.  In  the  Greek,  there  is  nothing  more  than,  zxv  @oo$  tttpoyov  tpvazi  nrm;  wapa  qwaw 
rsy.Yi  ijloxxov,  ou  yra'Kov  hMtzov,  xXrx  Infiead  of  which  we  ought  to  read,  eav  poo;  er.yovov  Zucrei 

17T7TCV  TCKYt  on  fxorryov  xAhtzou,  xX.x  .ti'Xkov,  hcci  zxv  i7T7rof  orapx  (puaiv  Tsxy  /.wayc v,  oo  TT-oihov  xXiTsev,  aThts. 
P-o7yQ'i.  But  though,  without  this  emendation,  the  pafiage  is  perfect  nonfenfe,  yet  this  has  not 
been  difcovered  by  any  of  the  verbalifts;  a  plain  proof  this,  that  they  never  read  this  Dialogue 
with  a  view  to  underftand  it.  Or  perhaps,  they  confidered  an  emendation  of  this  kind  beneath 
their  notice ;  for  doubtlefs  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  remarks  with  which  their  works 
abound.  Such  as,  for  inftance,  tiie  following  observation  in  Fifcher’s  edition  of  this* Dialogue, 
p.  2.  in  which  we  are  informed  that  inftead  of  ccvrui,  “the  Bafil  edition  has.fiw.Twv,  and  this  not 
badly:”  “Aid.  Baf.  i.  2.  auTiov,  non  male.”  And  this  author’s  edition  is  replete  with  remarks 
no  lefs  curious,  acute,  and  important. 
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exprefled  in  different  fyllables,  or  a  letter  fhould  be  added  or  taken  away,  as 
long  as  the  eflence  of  the  thing  polfeffes  dominion,  and  manifefts  ltfelf  in. 
the  name. 

Herm.  What  is  this  which  you  fay  ? 

Soc.  Nothing  complex.  But,  as  you  well  know,  we  pronounce  thenarrfes 
of  the  elements,  but  not  the  elements  themfelves,  four  alone  excepted,  viz. 

a  &  v,  and  o  &  w :  and  adding  other  letters,  as  well  to  the  other  vowels  as  to 
the  uon-vowels,  we  form  names,  which  we  afterwards  enunciate.  But,  as 
long  as  we  infert  the  apparent  power  of  the  element,  it  is  proper  to  call  the 
name  that  which  is  manifefted  to  us  by  the  element.  As  is  evident,  for  infiance, 
in  the  letter  for  here  you  fee  that  the  addition  of  the  v,  and  the  t,  and 

the  «,  does  not  hinder  the  nature  of  that  element  from  being  evinced  by 
the  whole  name,  agreeably  to  the  intention  of  its  founder  ;  fo  well  did  he 
know  how  to  give  names  to  letters. 

Herm.  You  appear  to  me  to  fpeak  the  truth. . 

Soc.  Will  not,  therefore,  the  fame  reafoning  take  place  refpecfing  a 
king?  For  a  king  will  be  produced  from  a  king,  good  from  good ,  and  beauty 
from  beauty  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  with  relation  to  every  thing  elfe, 
from  every  genus  a  progeny  of  the  fame  kind  will  be  produced,,  unlefs  fome- 
thing  monftrous  is  generated  ;  and  will  be  called  by  the  fame  name,.  But  it 
is  poflible  to  vary  thefe  names  in  fuch  a  manner  by  fyllables,  that,  to  igno¬ 
rant  men,  the  very  fame  appellations  will  appear  to  be  different  from  each 
other.  Juft  as  the  medicines  of  phyficians,  when  varied  with  colours  or 
fmells,  appear  to  us  to  be  different,  though  they  are  (till  the  fame  ;  but  to 
the  phyfician,  as  one  who  coniiders  the  power  of  the  medicines,  they  appear 
to  be  the  fame,  nor  is  he  at  all  aftonifhed  by  the  additions.  In  like  manner, 
perhaps,  he  who  is  fkilled  in  names  {peculates  their  power,  and  is  not  afto- 
niflied,  if  at  any  time  a  letter  fhould  be  added,  or  changed,  or  taken  away  ;  or 
that  in  other  all-various  letters,  the  fame  power  of  name  fhould  be  found.  As 
in  the  names  Aftyanax  and  He&or,  which  we  have  juft  fpoken  of,  they  do  not 
poffefs  any  thing  of  the  fame  letters,  except  the  /,  and  yet,  at  the  fame  time, 
they  fignify  the  fame  thing.  So  likewife  with  refpe£t  to  the  name 
or  a  ruler  of  a  city ,  what  communication  has  it  in  letters  with  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  names?  and  yet  it  has  the  fame  fignification.  And  there  are  many- 

other 
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other  words  which  fignifv  nothing  elfe  than  a  king;  many  which  fignlry 
nothing  el  he  than  the  leader  of  an  army,  as  <xyig,  ’n'oXc^.a^ypg,  (V7i-o^s^og ;  and 
likewile  many  which  imply  a  profeffor  of  medicine,  as  iktook Mg  and  ax.sc n^poTog. 
And  perhaps  many  other  may  be  found,  difagreeing  indeed  in  fylEbles,  and 
letters,  but  in  power  vocally  emitting  the  fame  fignifi cation.  Does  this  appear 
to  vou  to  be  the  cafe,  or  not  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  lo. 

Soc.  And  that  to  things  which  jfubfifb  according  to  nature,  the  fame  names 
fhould  be  affigned  ? 

Herm.  Perfedtly  fo. 

Soc.  But  that,  as  often  as  generations  take  place  contrary  to  nature,  and 
by  this  means  produce  things  in  the  form  of  monfters,  as  when  from  a  good  and 
pious  man  an  impious  man  is  generated,  then  the  offspring  ought  not  to  be 
called  by  the  name  of  his  producer ;  juft  as  we  laid  before,  that  if  a  horfe 
fhould  generate  the  progeny  of  an  ox,  the  offspring  ought  not  to  be  called  a 
horfe,  but  an  ox  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  When  an  impious  man,  therefore,  is  generated  from  one  who  is 
pious,  the  name  of  the  genus  to  which  he  belongs  muft  be  affigned  him. 

Herm.  It  muft  fo. 

Soc.  Such  a  fon,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  called  either  one  who  is  a 
friend  to  divinity,  or  mindful  of  divinity,  or  any  thing  of  this  kind  :  but  he 
fhould  be  called  by  that  which  fignifies  the  contrary  of  all  this,  if  names 
ought  to  poffefs  any  thing  of  rectitude. 

Herm.  This  ought  to  be  the  cafe  more  than  any  thing,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Juft,  Hermogenes,  as  the  name  Oreftes  appears  to  be  properly  in¬ 
vented  ;  whether  a  certain  fortune  affigned  him  this  name,  or  fome  poet, 
evincing  by  this  appellation  his  ruftic  nature,  correfpondent  to  an  inhabitant 
of  mountains. 

H  erm.  So  it  appears,  Socrates. 

Soc.  It  appears  alfo.,  that  the  name  of  his  father  fubfifts  according  to 
nature. 

H  erm.  It  does  fo. 

Soc.  For  it  feems  that  Agamemnon  was  one  who  confidered  that  he 
ought  to  labour  and  patiently  endure  hardfhips,  and  obtain  the  end  of  his 
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defigns  through  virtue.  But  his  flay  before  Troy,  with  fo  great  an  army, 
evinces  his  patient  endurance.  That  this  man,  therefore,  was  wonderful, 
with  refpedt  to  perfeverance,  is  denoted  by  the  name  Agamemnon.  Perhaps 
alfo  Atreus  is  a  proper  denomination  :  for  his  (laughter  of  Chrvfippus,  and 
the  cruelty  which  he  exercifed  towards  Thyeftes,  evince  that  he  was  per¬ 
nicious  and  noxious.  His  furname,  therefore,  fuffers  a  fmall  degree  of  decli¬ 
nation,  and  conceals  its  meaning;  fo  that  the  nature  of  -the  man  is  not 
evident  to  every  one  ;  but  to  thofe  who  are  Ikilful  in  names,  the  fignification 
of  Atreus  is  fufficiently  manifefl.  For  his  name  properly  fubfids  throughout, 
according  to  the  intrepid ,  inexorable ,  and  tioxious.  It  appears  alfo  to  me, 
that  the  name  given  to  Pelops  was  very  properly  affigned  :  for  this  name 
fignides  one  who  fees  things  near  at  hand,  and  that  he  is  worthy  of  fuch  a 
denomination. 

Herm.  But  how  ? 

Soc.  Becaufe  it  is  reported  of  this  man,  that  in  the  (laughter  of  Myrtilus, 
he  neither  provided  for  any  thing,  nor  could  perceive  afar  off  how  great  a 
calamity  his  whole  race  would  be  fubjedl  to  from  this  circumflance  ;  but  he 
only  regarded  that  which  was  juft  before  him,  and  which  then  fubfided,  that 
is,  what  was  TnXag,  or  near ;  and  this  when  he  defired,  by  all  poffible  means, 
to  receive  Hippodamia  in  marriage.  So  that  his  name  was  derived  from 
vnXag  near,  and  o-^ig  Jight.  Every  one  alfo  mud  think  that  the  name  given  to 
Tantalus  was  properly  and  naturally  affigned  him,  if  what  is  related  concerning 
him  is  true. 

Herm.  But  what  is  that  relation  ? 

Soc.  That,  while  he  was  yet  living,  many  unfortunate  and  dire  circum- 
dances  happened  to  him,  and  at  lad  the  whole  of  his  country  wras  fubverted ; 
and  that,  when  he  was  dead,  a  done  was  fufpended  over  his  head  in  Hades, 
thefe  particulars,  as  it  appears  correfponding  with  his  name  in  a  wonderful 
and  artlefs  manner  :  for  it  is  juft  as  if  any  one  (hould  be  willing  to  call  him 
TuXanctTos,  i.  e.  mojl  miferable ,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  defirous  to  conceal  this 
circumdance,  (hould  call  him  Tantalus  indead  of  Talantatus.  And  it  feerns 
that  the.  fortune  of  rumour  caufed  him  to  receive  this  appellation.  But  it 
appears  that  the  name  of  him  who  was  called  his  father,  is  compofed  in  an 
all-beautiful  manner,  though  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  be  underdood  :  for  in 
reality  the  name  of  Jupiter  is,  as  it  were,  a  fentence ;  but  dividing  it  into 
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two  parts,  feme  of  us  ufe  one  part,  and  fome  another,  for  fome  call  him 
fa,  and  fome  ha.  And  thefe  parts  colleded  into  one,  evince  the  nature  of 
the  god  ;  which,  as  we  have  faid,  a  name  ought  to  effeCt :  For  there  is  no 
one  who  is  more  the  canfe  of  living ,  both  to  us  and  every  thing  elfe ,  than  he 
who  is  the  ruler  and  king  of  all  things  *.  It  happens,  therefore,  that  this 
god  is  rightly  denominated,  through  whom  life  is  prefent  with  all  living 
beings  ;  but  the  name,  though  one,  is  diftributed,  as  I  have  faid,  into  two 
parts,  viz.  into  ha.  and  (fa.  But  he  who  fuddenly  hears  that  this  god  is  the 
foil  of  Saturn,  may  perhaps  think  it  a  reproachful  affertion  :  for  it  is  rational 
to  believe  that  Jupiter  is  the  offspring  of  a  certain  great  dianoetic  power; 
for,  when  Saturn  is  called  xogog,  it  does  not  fignify  a  boy ,  but  the  purity  and 
incorruptible  nature  of  his  intellect2.  But,  according  to  report,  Saturn  is 

1  It  is  evident  from  hence,  that  Jupiter,  according  to  Plato,  is  the  demiurgus,  or  artificer  of  the 
wniverfe ;  for  no  one  can  be  more  the  caufe  of  living  to  all  things,  than  he  by  whom  the  world 
was  produced.  But  if  this  be  the  cafe,  the  artificer  of  the  world  is  not,  as  we  have  before  obferved 
according  to  the  Platonic  theology,  the  firft  caufe  :  for  there  are  other  gods  fuperior  to  Jupiter^ 
whofe  names  Plato,  as  we  fhall  Shortly  fee,  etymologizes  agreeably  to  the  Orphic  theology* 
Indeed,  his  etymology  of  Jupiter  is  evidently  derived  from  the  following  Orphic  verfes,  which 
are  cited  by  Joannes  Diac.  Allegor.  ad  Hefiodi  Theog.  p.  278. 

EtTIV  Oil  7TXVTUV  CCpXH  Z £Uf.  ZfBff  yap  tbuKE, 

Zutx  t’  tySVVTN TiV'  KM  ZiiV  CIUTOV  KO.teOUat, 

Kai  A ix  r’  yiS,  otl  SVj  bia  rourov  airavTct  tetuxtm-. 

Ei?  2  Tramp  euros  Ttavruiv,  S npm  re  fiporav  te. 

r.  e.  u  Jupiter  is  the  principle  of  all  things.  For  Jupiter  is  the  caufe  of  the  generation  of  anirnalsr 
and  they  call  him  Zjiv,  and  Ai a  alfo,  becaufe  all  things  were  fabricated  through  him;  and  he  is- 
the  one  father  of  all  things,  of  beafts  and  men.”  Here  too  you  may  obferve  that  he  is  called* 
fabricator  and  father ,  which  are  the  very  epithets  given  to  the  demiurgus  of  the  world  by  Plato 
in  the  Timaeus.  In  fihort,  Jupiter,  the  artificer  of  the  world,  fubfifts  at  the  extremity  of  that 
order  of  gods  which  is  called  voepos,  intellectual,  as  is  copioutly  and  beautifully  proved  by  Proclus,. 
in  Plat.  Theol.  lib.  v.  And  he  is  likewife  celebrated  by  the  Chaldaic  theology,  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Damafcius  and  Pfellus  under  two  names,  ekekwoi,  twice  beyond. 

2  Saturn,  therefore,  according  to  Plato,  is  pure  intellect,  viz.  the  firft  intellectual  intellect:  for 
the  intellects  of  all  the  gods  are  pure  in  the  moft  tranfeendent  degree;  and  therefore  purity  here 
muft  be  charaCteriftic  of  fupremacy.  Hence  Saturn  fubfifts- at  the  fummit  of  the  intellectual 
order  of  gods,  from  whence  he  is  received  into  all  the  fubfequent  divine  orders,  and  into  every  part 
of  the  world.  But  from  this  definition  of  Saturn  we  may  fee  the  extreme  beauty  of  that  divine 
fable,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  devour  his  children :  for  this  ftgnifies  nothing  more  than  the  nature 
of  an  intellectual  god,  fince  every  intellect  returns  into  itfelf :  and  confequently  its  offspring,  which 
are  intellectual  conceptions,  are,  as  it  were,  abforbed  in  itfelf. 
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the  fon  of  Heaven  :  and  fight  dire£ted  to  things  above  is  called  by  this  name, 
wgotvict 1 ,  from  beholding  things  fituated  on  high.  From  whence,  O  Hermo- 
genes,  thofe  who  dilcourfe  on  fublime  affairs,  fay  that  a  pure  intellect  is  pre- 
fent  with  him,  and  that  he  is  very  properly  denominated  Heaven.  Indeed, 
if  I  did  but  remember  the  genealogy  of  the  gods,  according  to  Hefiod,  and 
the  yet  fuperior  progenitors  of  thefe  which  he  fpeaks  of,  I  fhould  not  defift 
from  Plowing  you  the  rectitude  of  their  appellations,  until  I  had  made  trial 
of  this  wifdom,  whether  it  produces  any  thing  of  confequence,  or  not ;  and 
whether  thofe  explanations  which  I  have  juft  now  fo  fuddenly  delivered, 
though  I  know  not  from  whence,  are  defective  or  true. 

Herm.  Indeed,  Socrates,  you  really  appear  to  me  to  pour  forth  oracles  on 
a  fudden,  like  thofe  who  are  agitated  by  fome  infpiring  god. 

Soc.  And  1  think  indeed,  O  Hermogenes,  that  this  wifdom  happened  to 
me  through  the  means  of  Euthyphro,  the  fon  of  Pantius  :  for  I  was  with 
him  in  the  morning,  and  liftened  to  him  with  great  attention.  It  feems 
therefore,  that,  being  divinely  infpired,  he  has  not  only  filled  my  ears  w'ith 
divine  wifdom,  but  that  he  has  alfo  arrefied  my  very  foul.  It  appears  there¬ 
fore  to  me,  that  we  ought  to  a£t  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  ufe  of  this 
wifdom  to-day,  and  contemplate  what  yet  remains  concerning  the  re&itude 
of  names.  But  to-morrow,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  we  will  lay  it  afide, 
and  purify  ourfelves  from  it,  finding  out  for  this  purpofe  one  who  is  fkilled 
in  expiating  things  of  this  kind,  whether  he  is  fome  one  of  the  priefls,  or  the 
fophifts. 

1  Heaven,  which  is  here  characterized  by  fight,  is  the  heaven  which  Plato  fo  much  celebrates 
in  the  Phaedrus,  and  cornpofes  that  order  of  gods  which  is  called  by  the  Chaldean  oracles  von  to? 
kcci  voepor„  i.  e.  intelligible,  and  at  the  fame  time  intellectual.  This  will  be  evident  from  confidering 
that  Plato,  in  what  follows,  admits  with  Hefiod,  that  there  are  gods  fuperior  to  heaven,  fuch  as 
night,  chaos,  &c.  But  as. fight  correfponds.to  intelligence,  and  this  is  the  fame  with  that  which 
is  both  intelligible  and  intellectual,  and  as  Saturn  is  the  fummit  of  the  intellectual  order,  it  is 
evident  that  heaven  muft  compcfe  the  middle  order  of  gods  characterized  by  intelligence,  and  that 
the  order  above  tins  muft  be  entirely  intelligible.  In  confequence  of  all  this,  what  muft  we  think 
of  their  fyfteni,  who  fuppofe  Heaven,  Saturn,  and  Jupiter,  and  indeed  all  the  gods  of  the  antients, 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  dead  men  deified,  notwithftanding  the  above  etymologies,  and 
the  exprefs  teftimony  of  Plato  to  the  contrary  in  the  Timseus,  who  reprefents  the  demiurgus 
commanding  the  fubordinate  gods,  after  he  had  produced  them,  to  fabricate  men  and  other 
animals?  For  my  own  part,  I  know  not  which  to  admire  moll,  the  ignorance,  the  impudence, 
or  the  impiety  of  fuch  aflertions.  All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  fuch  opinions  are  truly  barbaric^ 
modern  and  Galilsean. 

'Herm. 
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Herm.  I  a  Rent  to  this  ;  for  \  fhall  hear,  with  great  pleafure,  what  remains 
of  the  difcuffion  concerning  names. 

Soc.  It  is  neceflary  to  aft  in  this  manner.  From  whence  then  are  you 
willing  we  fhould  begin  our  fpeculation,  fince  we  have  infifted  upon  a  certain 
formula  of  operation  ;  that  we  may  know  whether  names  themfelves  will 
tefiify  for  us,  that  they  were  not  entirely  fabricated  from  chance,  but  con¬ 
tain  a  certain  rectitude  of  conftru&ion  ?  The  names,  therefore,  of  heroes 
and  men  may  perhaps  deceive  us  :  for  many  of  thefe  fubfiit  according  to  the 
furnames  of  their  anceftors,  and  fometimes  have  no  correfpondence  with  the 
perfons,  as  we  obferved  in  the  beginning  of  this  deputation.  But  many  are 
added,  as  tokens  of  renown,  fuch  as  the  proffierous ,  the  faviour,  the  friend  of 
divinity ,  and  a  variety  of  others  of  this  kind.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore, 
that  we  ought  to  negled  the  difcuffion  of  thefe  :  but  it  is  probable  that  we 
/hall  particularly  find  names  properly  fabricated,  about  eternal  and  natural 
beings  ;  for  it  is  moft  becoming  to  fiudy  the  pofition  of  names  in  thefe.  But, 
perhaps,  fome  of  thefe  are  eftabliffied  by  a  power  more  divine  than  that  of  men. 

Herm.  You  appear  to  me,  Socrates,  to  fpeak  excellently  well. 

Soc.  Will  it  not  therefore  be  juft,  to  begin  from  the  gods,  confidering  the 
reafon  why  they  are  properly  denominated  gods  ? 

Herm.  It  will  be  proper. 

Soc.  I  therefore  conjedlure  as  follows1? — It  appears  to  me  that  the  moft 
antient  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Greece,  contidered  thofe  only 
as  gods,  which  are  efteemed  fuch  at  prefent  by  many  of  the  Barbarians ;  I 
mean,  the  fun  and  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  ftars,  and  the  heavens.  As  they 
therefore  perceived  all  thefe  running  round  in  a  perpetual  courfe,  from  this 
nature  of  running  they  called  them  gods ;  but  afterwards,  underftanding  that 
there  were  others  befides  thefe,  they  called  all  of  them  by  the  fame  name. 
Has  what  I  fay  any  fimilitude  to  truth,  or  not  ? 

Herm.  It  pofieftes  a  perfedl  fimilitude. 

Soc.  What  then  fhall  we  confider  after  this  ? 

Herm.  It  is  evident  that  we  ought  to  /peculate  concerning  daemons, 
heroes,  and  men. 

Soc.  Concerning  daemons  ?  And  truly,  Hermogenes,  this  is  the  proper 
method  of  proceeding.  What  then  are  we  to  underftand  by  the  name 
daemon  r  cee  whether  I  fay  any  thing  to  the  purpofe. 
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Herm.  Only  relate  what  it  is. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  know  who  thofe  daemons  are  which  Hefiod  fpeaks  of? 
Herm.  I  do  not. 

Soc.  And  are  you  ignorant  that  he  fays,  the  golden  race  of  men  was  fir# 
generated  1  ? 

Herm.  This  I  know. 

Soc.  He  fays,  therefore,  concerning  this,  “  that  after  this  race  was  con¬ 
cealed  by  Fate,  it  produced  daemons3  denominated  holy,  terreftrial,  good, 
expellers  of  evil,  and  guardians  of  mortal  men.” 

Herm.  But  what  then  ? 

Soc. 

1  The  different  ages  of  men  which  are  celebrated  by  Hefiod,  in  his  Works  and  Days,  are  not  to 
be  underftand  literally,  as  if  they  once  really  fubfifted,  but  only  as  fignifying,  in  beautiful  poetical 
images,  the  mutations  of  human  lives  from  virtue  to  vice,  and  from  vice  to  virtue.  For  earth  was 
never  peopled  with  men  either  wholly  virtuous  or  vicious ;  fince  the  good  and  the  bad  have  always 
fubfifted  together  on  its  furface,  and  always  will  fubfift.  However,  in  eonferjuenee  of  the  different 
circulations  of  the  heavens,  there  are  periods  of  fertility  and  fterility,  not  only  with  refpect  to  men 
but  likewife  to  brutes  and  plants.  Hence  places  naturally  adapted  to  the  nurture  of  the  philoftr- 
phical  genius,  fuch  as  Athens  and  Egypt,  will,  in  periods  productive  of  a  fertility  of  fouls,  fuch 
as  was  formerly  the  cafe,  abound  with  divine  men  :  but  in  periods  fuch  as  the  prefent,  in  which 
there  is  every  where  a  dreadful  fterility  of  fouls,  through  the  general  prevalence  of  a  certain  moft 
irrational  and  gigantic  impiety,  a^oyiaro;  xbu  yiy»\riy.n  avoaizupyix,  as  Procius  elegantly  calls  the 
efhblifhed  religion  of  his  time,  in  Plat.  Polit.  p.  36 9 — at  fuch  periods  as  thefe,  Athens  and 
Egypt  will  no  longer  be  the  feminaries  of  divine  fouls,  but  will  be  rilled  with  degraded  and  bar¬ 
barous  inhabitants.  And  fuch,  according  to  the  arcana  of  antient  philofopv,  is  the  reafon  of  the 
prefent  general  degradation  of  mankind.  Not  that  formerly  there  were  110  fuch  characters  as  now 
abound,  for  this  would  be  ahfurd,  fince  mankind  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  upon 
earth,  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  in  which  the  latter  will  predominate;  but  that  during  the  fertile 
circulations  of  the  heavens,  in  confequence  of  their  being  a  greater  number  of  men  than  when  a 
contrary  circulation  tabes  place,  men  will  abound  who  adorn  human  nature,  and  who  indeed 
defeend  for  the  benevolent  purpofe  of  leading  back  apoftate  fouls  to  the  principles  from  which 
they  fell.  As  the  different  ages  therefore  of  Hefiod  fiinifv  nothing  more  than  the  different  live^ 
which  each  individual  of  the  human  fpecles  paffes  through,  hence  an  intellectual  life  is  implied 
by  the  golden  age.  For  fuch  a  life  is  pure,  and  free  from  furrow  and  paflion ;  and  of  this 
impaffivity  gold  is  an  image,  through  its  never  being  fubjeCt  to  ruft  or  putrefaction.  Such  a  life, 
too,  is  with  great  propriety  Paid  to  be  under  Saturn,  becauie  Saturn,  as  we  have  a  little  before 
obferved,  is  pure  intellect.  But  for  a  larger  account  of  this  interefting  particular,  and  of  the 
allegorical  meaning  of  the  different  ages  celebrated  by  Hefiod,  fee  Procius  upon  Hefiod,  p.  39,  See, 

2  By  daemons,  here,  nmft  not  be  underftood  thofe  who  are  effentially  fuch,  and  perpetually 

fubfift  as  mediums  between  gods  and  nun,  but  thofe  only  who  are  fuch  Kara  or  according 
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Soc.  I  think,  indeed,  that  he  calls  it  a  golden  race,  not  as  naturally 
compofed  from  gold,  but  as  being  beautiful  and  good  :  but  I  infer  this,  from 
his  denominating  our  race  an  iron  one. 

Herm.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  therefore  think,  that  if  any  one  of  the  prefent  times 
fhould  appear  to  be  good,  Hefod  would  fay  he  belonged  to  the  golden  race  ? 

Herm.  It  is  probable  he  would. 

Soc.  But  are  the  good  any  other  than  fuch  as  are  prudent  ?  • 

Herm.  They  are  the  prudent. 

Soc.  On  this  account  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  me,  more  than  any  other 
he  calls  them  daemons,  becaufe  they  were  prudent  and  learned  ($<xvipovss\ 
And,  in  our  antient  tongue,  this  very  name  is  to  be  found.  Hence  both  he, 
and  many  other  poets,  fpeak  in  a  becoming  manner,  when  they  fay  that  a 
o-ood  man  after  death  will  receive  a  mighty  deftiny  and  renown,  and  will 
become  a  daemon ,  according  to  the  furname  of  prudence.  I  therefore  affert 
the  fame,  that  every  good  man  is  learned  and  Jkilful ;  that  he  is  demoniacal, 
both  while  living  and  when  dead ;  and  that  he  is  properly  denominated  a 
demon. 

Herm.  And  I  alfo,  Socrates,  feem  to  myfelf  to  agree  with  you  perfectly 
in  this  particular.  But  what  does  the  name  hero1  fignify  ? 

Soc. 

to  habitude ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  fouls  of  truly  worthy  men,  after  their  departure  from  the 
prefent  life:  for  fuch,  till  they  defeend  again  upon  earth,  are  the  benevolent  guardians  of  man¬ 
kind,  in  conjunction  with  thofe  who  are  effentially  daemons. 

1  Heroes  form  the  la(t  order  of  fouls  which  are  the  perpetual  attendants  of  the  gods,  and  are 
characterized  byr  a  venerable  and  elevated  magnanimity;  and  as  they  are  wholly  of  an  anagogic 
nature,  they  are  the  progeny  of  love,  through  whom  they  revolve  about  the  firft  beauty  in  har¬ 
monic  meafures,  and  with  ineffable  delight.  Men  likevvife,  who  in  the  prefent  life  knew  the 
particular  deity  from  whom  they  defeended,  and  who  lived  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  idiom 
of  their  prefiding  and  parent  divinity,  were  called  by  theantients,  Jons  of  the  gods,  demigods ,  and 
heroes:  i.  e.  they  were  effentially  men,  but  according  to  habitude,  hx-c.  cyjcnv,  heroes.  But  fuch 
as  thefe  were  divided  into  two  claffcs;  into  thofe  who  lived  according  to  intelleBual,  and  thofe 
who  lived  according  to  practical  virtue:  and  the  firft  fort  were  faid  to  have  a  god  for  their  father, 
and  a  woman  for  their  mother  ;  but  the  fecond  fort,  agoddefs  for  their  mother  and  a  man  for  their 
father^  Not  that  tins  was  literally  the  cafe;  but  nothing  more  was  meant  by  fuch  an  aflfertion, 
than  that  thofe  who  lived  according  to  an  intelle&ual  life,  defeended  from  a  deity  of  the  male  order, 
whofe  illuminations  they  copioufly  participated  ;  and  that  thofe  who  lived  according  to  practical 
virtue,  defeended  from  a  female  divinity,  fuch  a  fpecies  of  life  being  mors  imbecile  and  paflive 
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Soc.  This  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  underftand  ;  for  this  name  is  very 
little  different  from  its  original,  evincing  that  its  generation  is  derived  from 
love. 

He  rm.  How  is  this  ? 

Soc.  Do  you  not  know  that  heroes  are  demigods  ?: 

Herm.  What  then  ? 

Soc.  All  of  them  were  doubtlefs  generated  either  from  the  love  of  a  god 
towards  a  mortal  maid,  or  from  the  love  of  a  man  towards  a  goddefs.  If,, 
therefore,  you  confider  this  matter  according  to  the  antient  Attic  tongue, 
you  will  more  clearly  underftand  the  truth  of  this  derivation  :  for  it  will  be 
evident  to  you  that  the  word  hero  is  derived  from  love,  with  a  trifling: 
mutation  for  the  fake  of  the  name  :  or  you  may  fay,  that  this  name  is  deduced 
from  their  being  wife  and  rhetoricians,  fagacious  and  Ikilled  in  dialectic,  and 
fufficiently  ready  in  interrogating  ;  for  sipiv  is  the  fame  as  to  fpeak.  Hence, 
as  we  juft  now  faid  in  the  Attic  tongue,  thofe  who  are  called  heroes  will 
prove  to  be  certain  rhetoricians,  interrogators,  and  lovers  t  fo  that  the  genus 
of  rhetoricians  and  fophifts  is,  in  confequence  of  this,  an  heroic  tribe.  This, 
indeed,  is  not  difficult  to  underftand  ;  but  rather  this  refpefting  men  is 
obfcure,  I  mean,  why  they  were  called  <xv9pu7roit  men.  Can  you  tell  the. 
reafon  ? 

Herm.  From  whence,  my  worthy  friend,  fhould  I  be  able  ?  And,  indeed,, 
if  I  was  by  any  means  capable  of  making  this  difcovery,  I  fhould  not  exert 
myfelf  for  this  purpofe,  becaufe  I  think  you  will  more  eafily  difcover  it  than 
I  fhalh 

than  the  former.  But  the  mafculine  genius  in  the  gods,  implies  the  caufe  of  liable  power,,  being,, 
identity,  and  converfion ;  and  the  feminine,  that  which  generates  from  itfelf  all-various  pro- 
greffions,  divisions,  meafures  of  life,  and  prolific  powers.  I  only  add,  that  as-the  names  of  the 
gods  were  not  only  attributed  by  the  antients  to  ejjential  daemons  and  heroes,  but  to  men  who 
were  fuch  according  to  habitude,  on  account  of  their  fimilitude  to  a  divine  nature ;  we  may  from, 
hence  perceive  the  true  origin  of  that  mod  ftupid  and  dire  of  all  modern  opinions,  that  the  gods 
of  the  antients  were  nothing  but  dead  men,  ignorantly  deified  by  the  obje&s  of  their  adoration. 
Such  an  opinion  indeed,  exclufive  of  its  other  pernicious  qualities,  is  fo  great  an  outrage  to  the 
common  fenfe  of  the  antients,  that  it  would  be  difgraceful  even  to  mention  the  names  of  its 
authors..  For, 

G’er  fuch  as  thefe,  a  rafe  of  namelefs things, 

Oblivion  fcornful  fpreads  her  dufky  wings,. 

Soc, 
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Soc.  You  appear  to  me  to  rely  on  the  infpiration  of  Euthyphro. 

Herm.  Evidently  fo. 

Soc.  And  your  confidence  is  proper  :  for  I  now  feem  to  myfelf  to  under™ 
ftand  in  a  knowing  and  an  elegant  manner ;  and  I  am  afraid,  if  I  do  not 
take  care,  that  I  (hall  become  to-day  wifer  than  I  ought.  But  confider  what 
I  fay.  For  this,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  ought  to  be  underftood  concerning  names, 
that  we  often  add  letters,  and  often  take  them  away,  while  we  compofe 
names  juft  as  we  pleafe  ;  and,  befides  this,  often  change  the  acute  fyllables. 
As  when  we  fay  A «  <p/A  os,  a  friend  to  Jove  :  for,  in  order  that  this  name  may 
become  inftead  of  a  verb  to  us,  we  take  away  the  other  tmot,  and,  inftead  of 
an  acute  middle  fy  11  able,  we  pronounce  a  grave  one.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
in  others  we  infert  letters,  and  others  again  we  enunciate  with  a  graver 
accent. 

Herm.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  This,  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  me,  takes  place  in  the  name  man; 
for  a  noun  is  generated  from  a  verb,  one  letter,  «,  being  taken  away,  and 
the  end  of  the  word  becoming  more  grave. 

Herm.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  Thus.  This  name  man  fignifies  that  other  animals,  endued  with 
fight,  neither  confider,  nor  reafon,  nor  contemplate  ;  but  man  both  fees,  and 
at  the  fame  time  contemplates  and  reafons  upon  that  which  he  fees.  Hence 
man  alone,  of  all  animals,  is  rightly  denominated  uvfywrros,  viz.  contemplating 
what  he  beholds  1 .  But  what  fhall  we  inveftigate  after  this  ?  Shall  it  be  that, 
the  inquiry  into  which  will  be  very  pleading  to  me  ? 

Herm.  By  all  means. 

Soc.  It  appears  then  to  me,  that  we  ought,  in  the  next  place,  to  invefti¬ 
gate  concerning  foul  and  body  ;  for  we  call  the  compofition  of  foul  and  body, 
man. 

Herm.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  Let  us,  then,  endeavour  to  divide  thefe  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
former  fubjedts  of  our  fpeculation.  Will  you  not  therefore  fay,  that  we 
Ihould  firft  of  all  confider  the  redlitude  of  this  name  foul,  and  afterwards  of 
the  name  body  ?  • 

1  For  every  thing  receives  its  definition  from  its  hyparxis,  or  fummit,  which  jn  man  is  in¬ 
tellectual  reafon ;  and  this  is  entirely  of  a  contemplative  nature. 
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Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  That  I  may  fpeak,  then,  what  appears  to  me  on  a  fudden,  I  think 
that  thofe  who  afligned  this  name  foul ,  underflood  Tome  fuch  thing  as  this, 
that  whenever  this  nature  is  prefent  with  the  body,  it  is  the  caufe  of  its  life, 
extending  to,  and  refrigerating  it  with,  the  power  of  refpiration  ;  but  tha't 
when  the  refrigerating  power  ceafes,  the  body  at  the  fame  time  is  diffolved 
and  perifhes :  and  from  hence,  as  it  appears  to  me,  they  called  it  foul 
But,  if  you  pleafe,  flop  a  little  ;  for  I  feem  to  myfelf  to  perceive  fomething 
more  capable  of  producing  perfualion  than  this,  among  the  followers  of 
Euthyphro :  for,  as  it  appears  to  me,  fhey  would  defpife  this  etymology,  and 
confider  it  as  abfurd.  But  confrder  whether  the  following  explanation  will 
pleafe  you. 

Herm.  Only  fay  what  it  is. 

Soc.  What  other  nature,  except  the  foul,  do  you  think  gives  life  to  the 
whole  body,  contains,  carries,  and  enables  it  to  walk  about  ? 

Herm.  No  other. 

Soc.  But  what,  do  you  not  believe  in  the  do&rine  of  Anaxagoras,  that 
intellect  and  foul  diflribute  into  order,  and  contain  the  nature  of  every  thin°- 
elfe  ? 

Herm.  I  do. 

Soc.  It  will  be  highly  proper,  therefore,  to  denominate  that  power  which 
carries  and  contains  nature,  tpvrsyjjv :  but  it  may  more  elegantly  be  called 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And  this  latter  appellation  appears  to  me  to  be  more  agreeable  to  art 
than  the  former. 

Herm.  For  it  certainly  is  fo. 

Soc.  But  it  would  truly  appear  to  be  ridiculous,  if  it  was  named  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  compofition. 

Herm.  But  what  (hall  we  next  confider  after  this? 

Soc.  Shall  we  fpeak  concerning  body  ? 

Herm.  By  all  means. 

Soc.  But  this  -name  appears  to  me  to  deviate  in  a  certain  final  1  degree 
from  its  original :  for,  according  to  fome,  it  is  the  fepulchre  of  the  foul, 
which  they  conhder  as  buried  at  prefent;  and  becaufe  whatever  the  foul 
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fignifies,  it  flg!)ifies  by  the  body  ;  fo  that  on  this  account  it  is  properly  called 
a  fejiulchre.  And  indeed  the  followers  of  Orpheus  appear  to  me  to  have 
eftablifhed  this  name,  principally  becaufe  the  foul  fufFers  in  body  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  its  guilt,  and  is  Surrounded  with  this  enclofure  that  it  may  preferve 
the  image  of  a  prifon1.  They  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  body 
Ihould  retain  this  appellation,  c till  the  foul  has  abfolved  the  punifhment 
which  is  her  due,  and  that  no  other  letter  ought  to  be  added  to  the  name. 

1  With  this  doCtrine,  that  the  body  is  the  fepulchre  of  the  foul,  and  that  the  foul  fuflfers  the 
punifhment  of  her  guilt  in  body,  as  in  a  prifon,  Heraclitus  and  the  Pythagoreans  perfectly  agree. 
Thus  Heraclitus,  fpeaking  of  unembodied  fouls  :  ZufAsv  tov  exeivuv  Socvcnov,  te9v/]xx/aev  Se  tov  exeivuv 
€iov,  i.  e.  “  We  live  their  death,  and  we  die  their  life.”  And  Empedocles,  blaming  generation, 
beautifully  fays  of  her : 

Ek  /aeh  yap  £auv  etiQei  vsxpa,  Eidz  a/AEi€cov. 

“  The  fpecies  changing  with  deftruCtion  dread, 

Sh.e  makes  the  living  pafs  into  the  dead.” 

And  again,  lamenting  his  connection  with  this  corporeal  world,  he  pathetically  exclaims  : 

K Xauaa.  te  xai  xtoxvaa,  iduv  aavvyHiEa.  xupw. 

“  For  this  I  weep,  for  this  indulge  my  woe. 

That  e’er  my  foul  fuch  novel  realms  fhould  know.” 

Thus  too  the  celebrated  Pythagorean  Philolaus,  in  the  following  remarkable  paftage  in  the  Doric 
dialeCt,  preferved  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Stromat.  lib.  iii.  p.  403:  MapTupzovTai  Se  xai  01 

sraXaioi  BsoMyoi  te  xat  /axvteis,  u;  Si  a.  rivcc;  TE/Awpias,  a  t  a  cra/AciTt  cniVE^EuXTat,  xat  xa9x7TEp  ev  aa/AXTt 

tout  to  teQxtttcii  y  i.  e.  “  The  antient  theologifts  and  priefts  alfo  teftify  that  the  foul  is  united  with 
body  for  the  fake  of  fuffering  punifhment ;  and  that  it  is  buried  in  body,  as  in  a  fepulchre.” 
And  laftly,  Pythagoras  himfelf  confirms  the  above  doCtrine,  when  he  beautifully  obferves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Clemens  in  the  fame  book  :  Qa.va.T0i  oxoax  zyzp9z vte;  opEo/Asv  oxoaa  3e  ei/Sovte?  uttvos,  i.  e. 
“  Whatever  we  fee  when  awake  is  death,  and  when  afleep  a  dream.”  Hence,  as  I  have  fliown 
in  my  Treatife  on  the  Eleufinian  Myfteries,  the  antients  by  Hades  fignified  nothing  more  than  the 
profound  union  of  the  foul  wdth  the  prefent  body;  and  confequently,  that  till  the  foul  feparated 
herfelf  by  philofophy  from  fuch  a  ruinous  conjunction,  fhe  fubfifted  in  Hades  even  in  the  prefent 
life;  her  punifhment  hereafter  being  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  her  ftate  upon  earth, 
and  a  tranfmigration,  as  it  were,  from  fleep  to  deep,  and  from  dream  to  dream  :  and  this,  too, 
was  occultly  fignified  by  the  {hows  of  the  letter  myfteries.  Indeed,  any  one,  whofe  intellectual 
eye  is  not  perfectly  buried  in  the  gloom  of  fenfe,  muft  be  convinced  of  this  from  the  paflages 
already  adduced.  And  if  this  be  the  cafe,  as  it  moft  affuredly  is,  how  barbarous  and  irrational  is 
the  doCtrine,  which  aflerts  that  the  foul  {hall  fubfift  hereafter  in  a  ftate  of  blifs,  connected  with  the 
prefent  body. 
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IIerm.  But  it  appears  to  me,  Socrates,  that  enough  has  been  faid  con¬ 
cerning  thefe  particulars.  But  do  you  think  we  can  fpeak  about  the  names 
of  the  gods,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  confidered  the  name  of  Jupiter,  and 
determine  the  redlitude  of  their  denominations  r 

Soc.  By  Jupiter,  Hermogenes,  if  we  are  endued  with  intelledl,  we  Ihall 
confefs  that  the  moft  beautiful  mode  of  conduct,  on  this  occalion,  is  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  we  know  nothing  either  concerning  the  gods,  or  the  names 
by  which  they  denominate  themfelves1 * 3  :  for  it  is  evident  that  they  call 
themfelves  by  true  appellations.  But  the  fecond  mode  of  redlitude  confifls, 
I  think,  in  calling  the  gods  by  thofe  names  which  the  law  ordains  us  to  in¬ 
voke  them  by  in  prayer,  whatever  the  names  may  be  which  they  rejoice  to 
hear;  and  that  we  fhould  a6t  thus,  as  knowing  nothing  more  than  this  :  for 
the  method  of  invocation  which  the  law  appoints  appears  to  me  to  be 
beautifully  eftablilhed.  If  you  arc  willing,  therefore,  let  us  enter  on  this 
{peculation,  previoufly,  as  it  were,  declaring  to  the  gods  that  we  /peculate 
nothing  concerning  their  divinities,  as  we  do  not  think  ourfelves  equal  to 
fuch  an  undertaking;  but  that  we  diredl  our  attention  to  the  opinion  enter¬ 
tained  by  thofe  men  who  firf:  fabricated  their  names  :  for  this  will  be  the 
means  of  avoidinsr  their  indignation. 

IIerm.  You  appear  to  me,  Socrates,  to  fpeak  modeftly :  let  us  therefore 
adt  in  this  manner. 

Soc.  Ought  we  not,  therefore,  to  begin  from  Vefia,  according  to  law  ? 

IIerm.  It  is  juft  that  we  fhould. 

1  A  modern  reader  will  doubtlcfs  imagine,  from  this  paffage,  that  Plato  denied  in  reality  the 

pofiibility  of  knowing  any  thing  concerning  divine  natures,  and  particularly  if  he  fhould  recol- 
le£t  the  celchrated  faying  of  Socrates,  “  This  one  thing  I  know,  that  I  know  nothing.”  But 
as  Proclus  beautifully  obferves,  in  his  book  on  Providence,  Socrates,  by  fuch  an  aflertion,  meant 
to  infinuate  nothing  more  than  the  middle  kind  of  condition  of  human  knowledge,  which  fubfifls 
between  intellect:  and  fenfe;  the  former  poflefling  a  total  knowledge  of  things,  becaufe  it  imme¬ 
diately  knows  the  elfence  of  things,  and  the  reality  of  being;  and  the  latter  neither  totally  know 
ing  truth,  becaufe  it  is  ignorant  of  effence,  nor  even  the  nature  of  fenfible  things,  a  knowledge 
■^of  which  is  feigned  to  have  a  fubfifience.  So  that  the  Oracle  might  well  call  Socrates  the  wife  ft 
of  men,  becaufe  he  knew  himfelf  to  be  not  truly  wife.  But  who,  except  a  wife  man,  can  poffefs 
fuch  a  knowledge?  For  a  fool  is  ignorant  that  he  is  ignorant;  and  no  one  can  truly  know  the 
imperfection  of  human  knowledge,  but  he  who  has  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  huriian  wifdom.  And 
after  this  manner  the  prefent  aflertion  of  Plato  mull  be  underftood. 
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S.oc.  What  thun  thall  we  fay  is  to  be  underftood  by  this  name  ‘Ears- tub 

Herm.  By  Jupiter,  I  do  not  think  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  this. 

Soc.  It  appears,  indeed,  excellent  Hermogenes,  that  thofe  who  firft  efta- 
blifhed  names  were  no  defpicable  perfons,  but  men  who  inveftigated  fublime 
concerns,  and  were  employed  in  continual  meditation  and  ftudy. 

Herm.  But  what  then  ? 

Soc.  It  feems  to  me  that  the  pofition  of  names  was  owing  to  fome  fuch 
men  as  thefe.  And,  indeed,  if  any  one  confiders  foreign  names,  he  will  not 
lefs  difcover  the  meaning  of  each.  As  with  refpedt  to  this  which  we  call 
cuct/oj,  ejj'encd ,  there  are  fome  who  call  it  and  others  again  wcnu,  In  the 
firft  place,  therefore,  it  is  rational  to  call  the  eftence  of  things  ‘Eot tu,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  of  thefe  names,  emu :  and  becaufe  we  denominate  that  which  par¬ 
ticipates  of  eftence  ‘Ec mu,  ejfence ,  Vefta  may,  in  confequence  of  this,  be  pro¬ 
perly  called  ‘E<muT:  for  our  anceftors  were  accuftomed  to  call  ovmu,  eftence, 
sma.  Befides,  if  any  one  confiders  the  bufinefs  of  facrifice,  he  will  be  led  to 
think  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  thofe  by  whom  facrifices  were  ordained. 
For  it  was  proper,  that  thofe  who  denominated  the  eftence  of  all  things  ’Ecrr^ 
(Vefta),  ftiould  facrifice  to  Vefta,  before  all  the  gods.  But  thofe  who  called 
ejfence  umu,  thefe  nearly,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Heraclitus,  confidered 
all  things  as  perpetually  flowing,  and  that  nothing  had  any  permanent  fub- 
fiftenee.  The  caufe,  therefore,  and  leader  of  things,  with  them,  is  im* 
[wife :  and  hence  they  very  properly  denominated  this  impelling  caufe  r/o&v 
And  thus  much  concerning  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  may  be  confidered  as¬ 
knowing  nothing.  But,  after  Vefta,  it  is  juft  to  fpeculate  concerning  Rhea 

1  The  gocklefs  Vefta  has  a  manifeft  agreement  with  ejfence ,  becaufe  {he  preferves  the  beings 
of  things  in  a  hate  of  purity,  and  contains  the  fummits  of  the  wholes  from  which  the  univerfe 
con  ft  (Is.  For  being  is  the  mod  anlient  of  all  things,  after  the  firft  caufe,-  who  is  truly  fuper- 
tfiential ;  and  Earth,  which,  among  mundane  divinities,  is  Vefta,  is  faid  by  Plato,  in  the  Timaeus, 
to  be  the  moft  antient  of  all  the  gods  in  the  heavens.  This  goddefs  firft  fubfifts  among  the 
liberated  avroXuroif  gods,  of  whom  we  have  already  given  an  account  in  our  notes  on  the  Phaedrus, 
-and  from  thence  affords  to  the  mundane  gods  an  unpolluted  eftabli fitment  in  themfelves.  Hence 
every  thing  which  is  (table,  immutable,  and  which  always  fubfifts  in  the  fame  manner,  defcends 
to  all  mundane  natures  from  this  fuperceleftial  Vefta.  So  that,  from  the  (table  illuminations 
which  fhe  perpetually  imparts,  the  poles  themfelves,  and  the  axis  about  which  the  fpheres  re¬ 
volve,  obtain  and  preferve  their  immoveable  pofition:  and  the  earth  itfelf  ftahly  abides  in  the- 
middle. 

and 
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and  Saturn,  though  we  have  difcuffed  the  name  of  Saturn  already.  But, 
perhaps,  1  fay  nothing  to  the  purpofe. 

Herm.  Why  fo,  Socrates? 

Soc.  O  excellent  man,  I  perceive  a  certain  hive  of  wifdom. 

Herm.  But  of  what  kind  is  it? 

Soc.  It  is  almofl:  ridiculous  to  mention  it;  and  yet  I  think  it  is  capable  of 
producing  a  certain  probability. 

Herm.  What  probability  is  this? 

Soc.  I  feem  to  myfelf  to  behold  Heraclitus  formerly  afferting  fomething 
wifely  concerning  Saturn  and  Rhea,  and  which  Homer  himfelf  alfo  afferts* 

Herm.  Explain  your  meaning. 

Soc.  Heraclitus  then  fays,  that  all  things  fubfifl  in  a  yielding  condition, 
and  that  nothing  abides  ;  and  affimilating  things  to*  the  flowing  of  a  river,  he 
fays,  that  you  cannot  merge  yourfelf  twice  in  the  fame-  firearm 

Herm.  He  does  fo. 

Soc.  Does  he,  therefore,  appear  to  you  to  conceive  differently  from  He¬ 
raclitus,  who  places  Rhea  and  Saturn  among  the  progenitors  of  the  other 
gods  ?  And  do  you  think  that  Heraclitus  afligned  both  of  them  by  chance, 
the  names  of  ll  reams  of  water?  As,  therefore,  Homer1  calls  Ocean  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  the  gods,  and  Tethvs  their  mother,  fo  I  think  the  fame  is  affected 
by  Hefiod,  Like  wife  Orpheus  fays, 

In  beauteous-flowing  marriage  fil'd  combin’d 
Ocean,  who  mingling  with  his  fifler  Tethys  join’d  2. 

Behold, 

1  Iliad  ix. 

2  Ocean,  according  to  Proelus,  in  Tim.  lib.  iv.  is  the  caufe,  to  all  fecondary  natures,  of  alt 

motion,  whether  intelleftual,  pfycMcal  or  natural.  But  Tethys  is  the  caufe  of  all  the 

cliftin&ion  and  reparation  of  the  dreams  proceeding  from  the  Ocean  ;  conferring  on  each  its  pro¬ 
per  purity,  in  the  exercife  of  its  natural  motion.  Ocean  therefore  may  with  great  propriety  be 
called  the  generation  of  the  gods,  as  it  is  the  caufe  of  their  progreffions  into  the  univerfe,  from  their 
occult  fubfidence  in  the  intelligible  order.  But  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  this  mutual  com¬ 
munication  of  energies  among  the  gods  w’as  called  by  antient  theologids  i^o;  yapiog,  a  /acred.  viar~ 
riage\  concerning  which  Proelus,  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  MS.  Commentary  on  the  Parmenides, 
admirably  remarks  as  follows  r  Taurnv  2e  t>iv  holvuvl av,  iron  pi£V  ev  too;  owtoixoij  opuiai  Seoij  (ai  SscAcyoi) 
xxi  xoL\cuai  yu'W  H pas  Aicj,  O upmov  na i  Yr\$,  K povou  na,i  Peces'  7T0te  as  tuv  xxr afesJTspuv  7rpci  t «  xptmu, 
xcti  Ka\ouM  yay.o v  AvpirLTfOn'  7t0ts  h  Hat  spLirahiv  twv  HpciTTuvuvirpof  tee  v<p£i/jL£vx,  xai  Myoucn  Aio;  xae 

Ko pn(  yapt-ov.  t«v  fewv  cea Xxi  (A£v  turiv  eti  7rpo$  r a  cruJTOi^a  jwivovicei,  ?e  ai  arpe;  t x  irpo  auzuv' 
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B-ehold,  therefore,  how  all  thefe  confent  with  each  other  in  their  doctrine 
and  how  they  all  tend  towards  the  opinion  of  Heraclitus! 

IIerm.  You  feem  to  me,  Socrates,  to  fay  fomething  to  the  purpofe,  but  I 
do  not  underftand  what  the  name  Tethys  implies. 

■Soc.  But  this  nearly  implies  the  fame,  and  lignifies  that  it  is  the  occult  name 
of  a  fountain  ;  for  leaping  forth,  and  framing  through ,  repreient  the  image 
of  a  fountain.  But  from  both  thefe  names  the  name  Tethys  is  compofed. 

IIerm.  This,  Socrates,  is  an  elegant  explanation. 

Soc.  What  then  fhall  we  next  confider  ?  Jupiter  we  have  already  fpoken 
of. 

IIerm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Let  us,  therefore,  fpeak  of  his  brothers,  Neptune  and  Pluto,  and  that 
other  name  by  which  Pluto  is  called. 

Herm.  By  all  means. 

Soc.  He,  therefore,  who  firft  called  Neptune  yrorsdu, v9  appears  to  me  to 
have  given  him  this  name  from  the  nature  of  the  fea,  retraining  his  courfe 
when  he  walks,  and  not  permitting  him  to  proceed  any  further,  as  if  it  be- 

aXVau  h  ca  ra.  fxzra  ravret-  Kai  Jei  t,iv  ixarm;  loiarmx  naravotiv  xou  pzrayziv  onto  ruv  Seuv  zvri  ra,  j 
tyiv  rotavrnv  StuTTKoiinv :  i.  e.  ec  Theologifts  at  one  time  confidered  this  communion  of  the  cods,  in 
divinities  coordinate  with  each  other ;  and  then  they  called  it  the  marriage  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  But  at  another  time  they  confidered  it  as  fubfifting  between 
fubordinate -and  fuperior  divinities ;  and  then  they  called  it  the  marriage  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres.  But 
at  another  time,  on  the  contrary,  they  beheld  it  as  fubfifting  between  fuperior  and  fubordinate  di¬ 
vinities  ;  and  then  they  called  it  the  marriage  of  Jupiter  and  Proferpine.  For,  in  the  gods  there 
is  one  kind  of  communion,  between  fuch  as  are  of  a  coordinate  nature  ;  another,  between  the 
fubordinate  and  fupreme;  and  another  again,  between  the  fupreme  and  fubordinate.  And  it  is 
neeeflary  to  underfland  the  idiom  of  each,  and  to  transfer  a  conjunction  of  this  kind  from  the  gods, 
to  the  communion  of  ideas  with  each  other.”  And  in  lib.  i.  in  Tim.  p.  16,  he  obferves :  Kai  to 

cuity.v  (fupple  Slav)  er epci$,  v  rov  coitcv  9eoi/  wteioiai  (ri/^cuy,ua5ai,  if  ctv  01  ruv  /Marixuv  V.oyuv,  kcu  ruv 
ev  ttTrofpYiTois  *e? o/jlzvuv  T Efov  Txy.uv :  i.  e.  “  And  that  the  fame  goddefs  is  conjoined  with  other  gods,  or 
the  fame  god  with  many  god  defies,  may  be  collected  from  the  myjl'ic  difcowfes,  and  thofe  marriages 
which  are  called,  in  the  myjleries ,  Sacred  Marriages .”  Thus  far  the  divine  Proclus  ;  from  the  firft 
of  which  admirable  pafi'ages  the  reader  may  perceive  how  adultery  and  rapes  are  to  be  underftood, 
when  applied  to  the  gods  ;  and  that  they  mean  nothing  more  than  a  communication  of  divine  ener¬ 
gies,  either  between  a  fuperior  and  fubordinate,  ora  fubordinate  and  fuperior  divinity.  For  none, 
but  a  perfon  of  the  mofi  fimple  underftanding,  would  ever  fuppofe  that  the  antient  theological 
poets  believed  there  was  any  fuch  thing  as  marriage  or  adultery  among  the  gods,  according  to  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  words. 
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came  a  bond  to  his  feet.  He,  therefore,  denominated  the  rulei  of  this  power 
7ro<rei$wv,  as  7rccr;S«rpv  ona,  viz.  having  a  fettered  foot1.  The  i  perhaps  was 
added  for  the  fake  of  elegance.  But,  perhaps,  this  was  not  the  meaning  of 
its  founder,  but  two  xk  were  originally  placed  inrtead  of  k ;  fignifying  that 
this  god  knows  a  multitude  of  things.  And,  perhaps,  likewife  he  was  de¬ 
nominated  c tsiuv,  i.  e.  /baking,  from  creistv,  to  flake,  to  which  kr  and  }  were 
added.  But  Pluto  was  lo  called  from  the  donation  of  7rAoi/rof,  wealth,  be- 
caufe  riches  are  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  thd  earth.  But  by  the  appellation 
ouhs,  the  multiude  appear  to  me  to  conceive  the  fame  as  ««&s,  i.  e.  obfeure 
and  dark ;  and  that,  being  terrified  at  this  name,  they  call  him  Pluto. 

PIerm.  But  what  is  your  opinion,  Socrates,  about  this  affair  ?  < 

Soc.  It  appears  to  me,  that  men  have  abundantly  erred  concerning  the 
power  of  this  god,  and  that  they  are  afraid  of  him  without  occafion  ;  for 
their  fear  arifes  from  hence  ;  becaufe,  when  any  one  of  us  dies,  he  abides  for 
ever  in  Hades  ;  and  becaufe  the  foul  departs  to  this  god,  diverted  of  the  body. 
But  both  the  empire  of  this  god,  and  his  name,  and  every  other  particular 
refpe<rting  him,  appear  to  me  to  tend  to  one  and  the  fame  thing. 

Herm.  But  how  ? 

Soc.  I  will  tell  you  how  this  affair  appears  to  me.  Anfwer  me,  there¬ 
fore,  Which  of  thefe  is  the  ftronger  bond  to  an  animal,  fo  as  to  caufe  its 
detention,  neceflity,  or  defire  ? 

Herm.  Defire,  Socrates,  is  by  far  the  moft  prevalent. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  think  that  many  would  fly  from  Plades,  unlefs  it  held 
thofe  who  dwell  there  by  the  rtrongeft  bond  ? 

-Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  It  binds  them,  therefore,  as  it  appears,  by  a  certain  defire  ;  fince  it 
binds  them  with  the  greatert  bond,  and  not  with  neceflity. 

Herm.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Are  there  not,  therefore,  many  defires  ? 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  It  binds  them,  therefore,  with  the  greatert  of  all  defires,  if  it  binds 
them  with  the  greatert  of  bonds. 


*  See  the  Additional  Notes  on  this  Dialogue. 
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IIerm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Is  there  then  any  greater  defire,  than  that  which  is  produced  when 
any  one,  by  affociating  with  another,  thinks  that,  through  his  means,  he 
fhall  become  a  better  man  ? 

IIerm.  By  Jupiter,  Socrates,  there  is  not  any. 

Soc.  On  this  account,  Hermogenes,  we  fhould  fay,  that  no  one  is  willing 
to  return  from  thence  hither,  not  even  the  Syrens  themfelves ;  but  that  both 
they,  and  all  others,  are  enchanted  by  the  beautiful  difcourfes  of  Pluto. 
And  hence  it  follows  that  this  god  is  a  perfect  fophift ;  that  he  greatly 
benefits  thofe  who  dwell  with  him  ;  and  that  he  poifelfes  fuch  great  affluence 
as  enables  him  to  iupply  us  with  thofe  mighty  advantages  which  we  enjoy  ; 
and  from  hence  he  is  called  Pluto.  But  does  he  not  alfo  appear  to  you  to  be 
a  philofopher,  and  one  endued  with  excellent  prudence  and  defign,  from  his 
being  unwilling  to  affociate  with  men  inverted  with  bodies,  but  then  only  ad¬ 
mits  them  to  familiar  converfe  with  him,  when  theif  fouls  are  purified  from 
all  the  evils  and  defires  which  fubfirt  about  the  body  ?  for  this  divinity  con- 
fidered,  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  detain  fouls,  if  he  bound  them  with  the  de¬ 
fire  belonging  to  virtue  ;  but  that,  while  they  poffefs  the  confternation  and  fu¬ 
rious  infanity  of  body,  even  his  father  Saturn  would  not  be  able  to  detain  them 
with  him,  in  thofe  bonds  with  which  he  is  faid  to  be  bound. 

Herm.  You  leem,  Socrates,  to  fpeak  fomething  to  the  purpofe. 

Soc.  We  ought  then,  O  Hermogenes,  by  no  means  to  denominate 
from  dark  and  invifible,  but  much  rather  from  a  knowledge  of  all  beau« 
tiful  things  1  :  and  from  hence  this  god  was  called  by  the  fabricator  of  names 
a:b,S' 

Herm. 

1  The  firft  fubfiftence  of  Pluto,  as  well  as  that  of  Neptune,  is  among  t'he  fupermundane  gods, 
and  in  the  demiurgic  triad,  of  which  he  is  the  extremity.  But  his  firft  allotment  and  diftribution 
is  according  to  the  whole  univerfe ;  in  which  diftribution  he  perpetually  adminifters  the  divifions 
of  all  mundane  forms,  and  converts  all  things  to  himfelf.  But  his  fecond  difiribution  is  into  the 
parts  of  the  univerfe;  and  in  this  he  governs  the  fublunary  region,  and  perfects  intellectually  the 
lerreftrial  world.  His  third  progrtffion  is  into  that  which  is  generated  ;  and  in  this  he  adurinifkrs, 
by  his  providence,  the  earth,  and  all  which  it  contains,  and  is  on  this  account  called  te'rreft'rial  Ju¬ 
piter.  But  his  fourth  difiribution  is  into  places  under  the  earth,  which,  together  with  the  various 
flreams  of  water  which  they  contain,  Tartarus,  and  the  places  in  which  fouls  are  judged,  are  fub- 
je£t  to  his  providential  command.  Hence  fouls*  which  after  generation  arc-  purified  and  punifhed, 

and 
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Herm,  Be  it  fo.  But  what  fhall  we  fav  concerning  the  names  Ceres, 
Juno,  Apollo,  Minerva,  Vulcan,  Mars,  and  thofe  of  the  other  gods  ? 

Soc.  It  appears  that  Ceres  was  fo  called  from  the  donation  of  aliment, 
being,  as  it  were,  S/Sowa  p7T)?p,  or  a  beJlowiTig  mother1 .  But  Juno,  from  being 
lovely ,  on  accounc  of  the  love  which  Jupiter  is  faid  to  have  entertained  for 
her2.  Perhaps  alio  the  founder  of  this  name,  ipeculating  tilings  on  high, 
denominated  the  air  ;  and,  for  the  fake  of  concealment,  placed  the  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  end.  And  this  you  will  be  convinced  of,  if  y  ou  frequenth  pro¬ 
nounce  the  name  of  Juno.  With  reipedf  to  the  names  <pepps<ptx.nut  or  I’ro- 
ferpine,  and  Apollo,  many  are  terrified  at  them,  through  unlkihulncfs  as  it 
appears  in  the  rehlitude  of  names.  And  indeed,  changing  the  firfb  of  thefe 
names,  they  confider  (p^sfovri ;  and  this  appears  to  them  as  fomething  ter: i1  le 
and  dire.  But  the  other  name,  <pstfi<poi tt«,  fignifies  that  this  goddels  is  wife  : 
for  that  which  is  able  to  touch  upon,  handle,  and  purfue  things  which  are 
borne  along,  will  be  wifdom.  This  goddels  therefore  mav,  with  great 
propriety,  be  named  <psps7, ra<poc,  or  fomething  of  this  kind,  on  account  of  her 
wifdom,  and  contact  of  that  which  is  borne  along3:  and  hence  the  wife 

or 

and  either  wander  under  the  earth  for  a  thoufand  years,  or  again  return  to  their  principle,  are  faid 
to  live  under  Pluto.  And  laltly,  his  fifth  diftribution  is  into  the  weftern  centre  of  the  univerfe, 
fince  the  weft  is  allied  to  earth,  on  account  of  its  being  noCturnal,  and  the  eaufe  of  obfeurity  and 
darknefs.  Hence,  from  the  preceding  account  of  Pluto,  fince  he  bounds  the  fupermimdane  de¬ 
miurgic  triad,  and  is  therefore  intellectual,  the  reafon  is  obvious  why  Plato  characterizes  him 
according  to  a  knowledge  oj  all  beautiful  things  ;  for  the  beautiful  firft  fubfifts  in  intellect. 

1  See  the  Additional  Notes  on  this  Dialogue  for  an  account  of  this  goddefs. 

4  Juno,  fo  far  as  (he  is  filled  with  the  whole  of  Venus,  contains  in  herfelf  a  power  of  illuminat¬ 
ing  all  intellectual  life  with  the  fplendour  of  beauty.  And  hence,  from  her  intimate  communion 
with  that  goddefs,  fire  is  very  properly  characterized  by  Plato  as  lovely.  But  her  agreement  with 
Venus  is  fufficiently  evident,  from  her  being  celebrated  as  the  goddefs  who  prefidcs  over  marriage  ; 
which  employment  was  likewife  aferibed  by  the  antients  to  Venus. 

3  Proferpine  firft  fubfifts  in  the  middle  of  the  vivific  fupermundane  triad,  which  confifts  of 
Diana,  Proferpine,  and  Minerva.  Hence,  confidered  according  to  her  fupermundane  eftabliihment, 
ftie  fubfifts  together  with  Jupiter,  and  in  conjunction  with  him  produces  Bacchus,  the  artificer 
of  divifible  natures.  But  confidered  according  to  her  mundane  fubfiftence,  ftie  is  faid  (on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  proceflion  to  the  laft  of  things)  to  beraviftied  by  Pluto,  and  to  animate  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  univerfe,  thcl'e  being  fubjeCt  to  the  empire  of  Pluto.  “  But  Proferpine  (fays  Proclus,  in 
Plat.  Theol.  p.  37])  is  conjoined  paternally  with  Jupiter  prior  to  the  world,  and  with  Pluto  in  the 
world,  according  to  the  beneficent  will  of  her  father.  And  ftie  is  at  one  time  faid  to  have  been 
vol.  v.  3  x  incof- 
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or  Pluto,  afifociates  with  her,  becaufe  of  thefe  chara&eriftics  of  her  nature. 
But  men  of  the  prefent  times  negledt  this  name,  valuing  good  pronunciation 
more  than  truth  ;  and  on  this  account  they  call  her  (psppstpoiTTa.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  with  refpedt  to  Apollo,  many,  as  I  faid  before,  are  terrified  at  this  name 
of  the  god,  as  if  it  iignified  fomething  dire.  Or  are  you  ignorant  that  this  is 
the  cafe  ? 

Herm.  I  am  not ;  and  you  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  But  this  name,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  beautifully  eftablilhed,  with 
refpedt  to  the  power  of  the  god. 

IIerm.  But  how  ? 

Soc.  I  will  endeavour  to  tell  you  what  appears  to  me  in  this  affair :  for 
there  is  no  other  one  name  which  can  more  harmonize  with  the  four  powers 
of  this  god,  becaufe  it  touches  upon  them  all,  and  evinces,  in  a  certain  refpedt, 
his  harmonic,  prophetic,  medicinal ,  and  arrow-darting /kill r. 

Herm. 

ineeftuoufty  violated  by  Jupiter,  and  at  another  to  have  been  ravifhed  by  Pluto,  that  firft  arid  Iaft 
fabrications  may  participate  of  vivi tic  procreation.”  According  to  the  fame  author  too,  in  the 
fame  admirable  work,  p.  373,  the  epithet  of  wifdom  affigned  to  this  goddefs  by  Plato,  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  place,  evinces  her  agreement  with  Minerva  :  and  this  correfpondence  is  likewife  fhown  by  her 
contadf  of  things  in  progreffion  :  finee  nothing  but  wifdom  can  arreft  their  flowing  nature,  and 
fubjedt  it  to  order  and  bound.  But  her  name  being  terrible  and  dire  to  the  multitude,  is  a  fym- 
bol  of  the  power  which  (lie  contains,  exempt  from  the  univerfality  of  things,  and  which,  on  this 
account,  is  to  the  many  unapparent  and  unknown. 

1  For  an  accurate  and  beautiful  account  of  thefe  four  powers  of  the  fun,  and  his  nature  in  gene¬ 
ral,  let  the  Platonic  reader  attend  to  the  following  obfervations,  extra&ed  from  Proclus,  on  Plato’s 
theology,  and  on  the  Timceus  ;  and  from  the  emperor  Julian’s  oration  to  this  glorious  luminary 
of  the  world.  To  a  truly  modern  reader,  indeed,  it  will  doubtlefs  appear  abfurd  in  the  extreme, 
to.  call  the  fun  a  god;  for  fuch  regard  only  his  vifibleorb,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  vehicle 
(deified  as  much  as  is  poffible  to  body)  of  *n  intellcftual  and  divine  nature.  One  fliould 
think,  however,  that  reafoning  from  analogy  might  convince  even  acarelefs  obferver,  that  a  body 
fo  tranfccndently  glorious  and  beneficent,  mud  be  fomething  fuperior  to  a  mere  inanimate  mafs 
of  matter.  For  if  fuch  vile  bodies,  as  are  daily  feen  moving  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  are  en¬ 
dued  with  life  (bodies  whofe  utility  to  the  univerfe  is  fo  comparatively  final]},,  what  ought  we  to 
think  of  the  body  of  the  fun  !  Surely,  that  its  life  is  infinitely  fuperior,  not  only  to  that  of  brutes, 
but  even  to  that  of  man  :  for  unlefs  we  allow,  that  as  body  is  to  body,  fo  is  foul-  to  foul,  we  de- 
Itroy  all  the  order  of  things,  and  mull  fuppofe  that  the  artificer  of  the  world  adted  unwifely,  and 
even  abfurdly,  in  its  fabrication.  And  from  hence  the  reader  may  perceive  how  neceffarily  im¬ 
piety  is  connedted  with  unbelief  in  antient  theology.  But  to  begin  with  our  account  of  the- 
powers  and  properties  of  this  mighty  ruler  of  the  world  ’ 
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Herm.  Tell  me,  then  ;  for  you  feem  to  me  to  fpeak  ot  this  name  a> 
fomething  prodigious. 

Soc. 

The  fontal  fun  fubfifts  in  Jupiter,  the  perfeCl  artificer  of  the  world,  who  produced  the  hypoftafis 
of  the  fun  from  his  own  effence.  Through  the  folar  fountain  contained,  in  his  effcnce,  the  derni  - 
urgus  generates  folar  powers  in  the  principles  of  the  univcrfe,  and  a  triad  of  folar  gods,  through 
which  all  things  are  unfolded  into  light,  and  are  perfected  and  replenifhed  with  intellectual  goods; 
through  the  firft  of  thefe  folar  monads  participating  unpolluted  light  and  intelligible  harmony  ;  but 
from  the  other  two,  efficacious  power,  vigour,  and  demiurgic  perfection.  The  fun  fubfifts  in  the 
mod  beautiful  proportion  to  the  good  :  for  as  the  fplendour  proceeding  from  the  good  is  the  light 
of  intelligible  natures  ;  fo  that  proceeding  from  Apollo  is  the  light  of  the  intellectual  world  ;  and 
that  which  emanates  from  the  apparent  fun  is  the  light  of  the  fenfible  world.  And  both  the  fun 
and  Apollo  are  analogous  to  the  good  ;  but  fenfible  light  and  intellectual  truth  are  analogous  to 
fupereffenual  liojit.  But  though  Apollo  and  -the  fun  fubfift  in  wonderful  union  with  each  other, 
yet  they  likewife  inherit  a  proper  diftinCtion  and  diverfity  of  nature.  Hence,  by  poets  infpired  by 
Phcebus,  the  different  generative  caufes  of  the  two  are  celebrated,  and  the  fountains  are  diftin- 
guifhed  from  which  their  hypoftafis  is  derived.  At  the  fame  time  they  are  defer, bed  as  clofely  united 
with  each  other,  and  are  celebrated  with  each  other’s  mutual  appellations  :  for  the  fun  vehe¬ 
mently  rejoices  to  b§  celebrated  as  Apollo;  and  Apollo,  when  he  is  invoked  as  the  fun,  benig- 
nantly  imparts  the  fplendid  light  of  truth.  It  is  the  iiiuftrious  property  of  Apollo  to  colIeCt  mul¬ 
titude  into  one,  to  comprehend  number  in  one,  and  from  one  to  produce  many  natures  ;  to  con¬ 
volve  in  himfelf,  through  intellectual  fimplicity,  all  the  variety  of  fecondary  natures  ;  and,  through 
one  hyparxis,  to  colleCt  into.one,  multiform  effences  and  powers.  This  god,  through  a  fimplicity 
exempt  from  multitude,  imparts  to  fecondary  natures  prophetic  truth  ;  for  that  which  is  fimple  is 
the  fame  with  that  which  is  true:  but  through  his  liberated  effence  he  imparts  a  purifying,  un¬ 
polluted,  and  preferving  power ;  and  his  emiffion  of  arrows  is  the  fymbol  of  his  deftroving  every 
/thing  inordinate,  wandering,  and  immoderate  in  the  world.  But  his  revolution  is  the  fymbol  of 
the  harmonic  motion  of  the  univerfe,  collecting  all  things  into  union  and  confent.  And  thefe  four 
powers  ofthe  god  may  be  accommodated  to  the  three  folar  monads,  which  he  contains.  The  firft: 
monad  *,  therefore,  of  this  god  is  enunciative  of  truth,  and  of  the  intellectual  light  which  fubfifts 
occultly  in  the  gods.  The  fecond  f  is  deftruCtive  of  every  thing  wandering  and  confufed  : 
but  the  third  J  caufes  all  things  to  fubfift  in  fymmetry  and  familiarity  with  each  other,  through 
harmonic  reafons.  And  the  unpolluted  and  moft  pure  caufe,  which  he  comprehends  in  himfelf 
obtains  the  principality,  illuminating  all  things  with  perfection  and  power,  according  to  nature 
and  banifhing every  thing  contrary  to  thefe. 

Hence,  of  the  folar  triad,  the  firft  monad  unfolds  intellectual  light,  enunciates  it  to  all  fecondary 
natures,  fills  all  things  with  univerfal  truth,  and  converts  them  to  the  intellect  of  the  gods  ;  which 
employment  is  aferibed  to  the  prophetic  power  of  Apollo,  who  produces  into  light  the  truth  con¬ 
tained  in  divine  natures, and  perfeCtsthat  which  is  unknown  in  the  fecondary  orders  of  things.  But 

*  i.  e.  Mercury.  f  Venus.  $  Apollo 
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Soc.  This  name  then  is  well  harmonized  as  to  its  compofition,  as  be¬ 
longing  to  an  harmonica!  god  :  for,  in  the  firft  place,  do  not  purgations  and 

purih- 

the  fecond  and  third  monads  are  the  caufes  of  efficacious  vigour,  demiurgic  effeCtion  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  perfeCt  energy,  according  to  which  thefe  monads  adorn  every  fenfible  nature,  and  exter¬ 
minate  every  thing  indefinite  and  inordinate  in  the  world. 

And  one  monad  is  analogous  to  mufical  fabrication,  and  to  the  harmonic  providence  of  natures 
which  are  moved.  But  the  fecond  is  analogous  to  that  which  is  deftruCtive  of  all  confufion,  and 
of  that  perturbation  which  is  contrary  to  form,  and  the  orderly  difpofition  of  the  univerfe.  But  the 
third  monad,  which  fupplies  all  things  with  an  abundant  communion  of  beauty,  and  extends  true 
-beatitude  to  all  things,  bounds  the  folar  principles,  and  guards  its  triple  progreffion.  In  a  fimi- 
lar  manner,  likewife,  it  illuminates  progreffions  with  a  perfect  and  intellectual  meafure  of  a  blefled 
life  by  thofe  purifying  and  paeanian  powers  of  the  king  Apollo,  which  obtain  an  analogous  princi¬ 
pal  y  in  the  fun. — The  fun  is  allotted  a  fupermundane  order  in  the  world,  an  unbegotten  fupre- 
macy  among  generated  forms,  and  an  intellectual  dignity  among  fenfible  natures.  Hence  he  has  a 
two-fold  progreffion,  one  in  conjunction  with  other  mundane  gods,  but  the  other  exempt  from  them, 
fupernatural  and  unknown.  For  the  demiurgus,  according  to  Plato  in  the  Timaeus,  enkindled  in 
the  folar  fphere  a  light  unlike  the  fplendour  of  the  other  planets,  producing  it  from  his  own  ef- 
fence,  extending  to  mundane  natures,  as  it  were  from  certain  fecret  recefles,  afymbol  of  intellectual 
effences,  and  exhibiting  to  the  univerfe  the  arc  anenature  of  the  fupermundane  gods.  Hence,  when 
the  fun  fir  ft  arofe,  he  aftonifhed  the  mundane  gods,  all  of  whom  were  defirous  of  dancing  round 
him,  and  being  repleni.ffied  with  his  light.  The  fun,  too,  governs  the  two-fold  coordinations  of 
the  world,  which  coordinations  are  denominated  hands,  by  thofe  who  are  {killed  in  divine  con¬ 
cerns,  becaufe  they  are  effective,  motive,  and  demiurgic  of  the  univerfe.  But  they  are  confidered 
as  two-fold  ;  one  the  right  hand,  but  the  other  the  left. 

As  the  fun,  by  his  corporeal  heat,  draws  all  corporeal  natures  upwards- from  the  earth,  raffing 
them,  and  caufing  them  to  vegetate  by  his  admirable  warmth  ;  fo  by  a  fecret,  incorporeal,  and 
divine  nature  refident  in  his  rays,  he  much  more  attracts  and  elevates  fortunate  fouls  to  his  divi¬ 
nity.  He  was  called  by  the  Chaldeans,  the  feven- rayed  god  :  and  light,  of  which  he  is  the  foun- 
t  tin,  is  nothing  more  than  the  (in cere  energy  ofan  intellect  perfectly  pure,  illuminating  in  its  pro¬ 
per  habitation  the  middle  region  of  the  heavens  :  and  from  this  exalted  fttuation  featlering  its 
lio-ht,  it  fills  all  the  celeftial  orbs  with  powerful  vigour,  and  illuminates  the  univerfe  with  divine 
and  incorruptible  light. 

The  fun  is  laid  to  he  the  progeny  of  Hyperion  and  Thea;  fignifying  by  this  that  he  is  the  legi¬ 
timate  progeny  of  the  fupereminent  cod.  and  that  he  is  of  a  nature  truly  divine.  Phis  god  compre¬ 
hends,  in  limited  meafures,  the  regions  of  generation,  and  confers  perpetuity  on  its  nature.  Hence^ 
exciting  a  nature  of  this  kind  with  a  fure  and  meafured  motion,  he  raifes  and  invigorates  it  as  he 
approaches,  and  diminiftres  and  deftroys  it  as  he  recedes  or  rather,  he  vivifies  it  by  his  progrefs, 
moving;,  and  pouring  into  generation  the  rivers  of  life.  The  fun  is  the  unifying  medium  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  and  mundane  gods;  and  of  the  intelligible  gods  who  furround  the  good.  So  far  as  the  fun 
contains  in  himfelf  the  principles  of  the  moil  beautiful  intellectual  temperament,  he  becomes  Apollo 
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purifications,  both  accord:ng  to  medicine  and  prophecy,  and  likewife  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  pharmacy,  and  the  luftrations,  waftiings  and  fprinklings  employed 

by 

the  leader  of  theM'ifes;  but  fo  far  as  he  accomplifhes  the  elegant  order  of  the  whole  of  life,  he 
generates  Efculapius  in  the  world,  whom  at  the  fame  time  he  comprehended  in  himfelf  prior  to  the 
w  orld  :  and  he  generates  Bacchus,  through  his  containing  the  caufe  of  a  partial  eflence  and  divi- 
fible  energy.  The  fun,  too,  is  the  caufe  of  that  better  condition  of  being  belonging  to  angels, 
daemons,  heroes,  and  partial  divine  fouls,  who  perpetually  abide  in  the  reafon  of  their  exemplar 
and  idea,  without  merging  themfelves  in  thedarknefs  of  body.  As  the  fun  quadruply  divides  the 
three  worlds,  viz.  the  empyrean,  the  aethereal,  and  the  material,  on  account  of  the  communion  of 
the  zodiac  with  each;  fo  he  again  divides  the  zodiac  into  twelve  powers  of  gods,and  each  of  thefe  into 
three  others  :  fo  that  thirty- fix  are.  produced  in  the  w'hole.  Hence  a  triple  benefit  of  the  Graces 
is  conferred  on  us  from  thofe  circles,  which  the  god,  quadruply  dividing,  produces,  through  this 
divifion,  a  quadripartite  beauty  and  elegance  of  feafons  and  times.  Monimus  and  Azizus, ’  viz. 
Mercurv  and  Mars,  are  the  attendants  of  the  fun,  in  conjunftion  with  whom  they  diffufe  a  variety 
of  syods  on  the  earth.  The  fun  loofens  fouls  from  the  bands  of  a  corporeal  nature,  reduces  them 
to  the  kindred  tflenceof  divinity,  and  affigns  them  the  fubtle  and  firm  texture  of  divine  fplendour* 
as  a  vehicle  in  which  they  may  fafelv  defcend  to  the  realms  of  generation.  And  lafiy,  the  fun 
being  fupennundane,  emits  the  fountains  of  light;  for,  among  fupermundane  natures,  there  is  a 
folar  world,  and  total  light :  and  this  light  is  a  monad  prior  to  the  empyrean,  aethereal,  and  mate¬ 
rial  worlds. 

I  only  add,  that  it  appears,  from  the  laft  chapter  of  the  4th  book  of  Proclus  on  Plato’s  Theo¬ 
logy,  that  the  celebrated  feven  worlds  of  the  Chaldeans  are  to  be  difiributed  as  follows  :  One  em¬ 
pyrean  ;  three  aethereal,  fituated  above  the  inerratic  fphere ;  and  three  material,  confiding 
of  the  inerratic  fphere,  the  feven  pbmet6,  and  the  fubliusarv  region.  For,  after  obfervine, 
that  of  the  comprehending  triad  of  gods,  one  is  fiery  or  empyrean,  another  aethereal,  and 
another  material,  he  inquires  why  the  gods  called  Teletarchs,  or  fources  of  initiation,  arc 
difiributed  together  with  the  comprehending  gods  ?  To  which  he  replies,  “  Becaufe  the 
firft,  on  account  of  his  poffefiing  the  extremities,  governs,  like  a  charioteer,  the  wing  of  fire. 
But  the  fecond,  comprehending  the  beginning,  middle  and  end,  perfects  aether,  v,  hich  is  iifelf  triple. 
And  the  third,  comprehending,  according,  to  one  union,  a  round,  right-lined  and  mixed  figure, 
perfects  unfigured  and  forndefs  matter:  by  a  round  figure,  forming  that,  which  is  inerratic,  and 
the  firft  matter  :  but  by  a  mixed  figure,  that  which  is  erratic,  and  the  fecond  matter ;  for  there 
(that  is,  among  the  planets-),  circumvolution  fubfifts  :  and  by  a  right-lined  figure,  a  nature  under 
the  moon,  and  ultimate  matter.”  From  this  palTage,  it  is  evident  that  both  Patricius  and  Stan¬ 
ley  were  miftaken,  in  conceiving  the  meaning  of  the  account  given  by  Pfellus  (in  his  fummary  cx- 
pofilion  of  the  A  (Tyrian  Dogmata)  of  thefe  feven  worlds;  which,  when  properly  underflood,  per_ 
fe&ly  correfponds  with  that:  of  Proclus,  as  the  following  citation  evinces  :  Etttx  5k  pan  noa/xcus 
<rcy.a.Tiy.ou j.  E,uo Tupov  eva  hou  orp&iTOV.  xai  rpu$  auTOV  aiQtpiOuS  :  cttutx  rpuf,  i/'KaiiU',  to  aorAaif.;, 

to  nMtwinevQv,.  xai  to  <!  They  aflert  that  there  are  feven  corporeal  worlds;  one  empy¬ 
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by  the  divining  art,  all  tend  to  this  one  point,  viz.  the  rendering  man  pure, 
both  in  body  and  foul  ? 

He  rm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Will  not  then  the  purifying  god,  who  wafhes  and  frees  us  from  evils 
of  this  kind,  be  Apollo  ? 

Herm.  Perfe&ly  fo. 

Soc.  According,  therefore,  to  the  folutions  and  walkings  which  he  affords, 
as  beino-  the  phyfician  of  fuch-like  things,  he  will  be  properly  called  «7toAiwv 
or  the  liberator  ;  but  according  to  his  prophetic  power  and  truth,  he  may 
be  mod:  properly  called  orn'kog,  or  lirnple,  as  he  is  denominated  by  the 
Theffalians ;  fmce  fimplicity  is  the  fame  with  truth  :  for  all  the  Tneflalians 
call  this  god  the  fimple.  But,  on  account  of  his  perpetually  prevailing  might 
in  the  jaculation  of  arrows,  he  may  be  called  ati  €«A that  is,  perpetually 
darting.  But  with  refpe£t  to  his  harmonic  power,  it  is  proper  to  take  no¬ 
tice,  that  a  often  fignifies  the  fame  as  together,  as  in  the  words  ax.oXov9og, 
a  follower,  and  ar-oms,  a  wife.  So  likewife  in  the  name  of  this  god,  «  and 
7roAija7£  fignify  the  revolution  fubfifting  together  with,  and  about  the  heavens, 
which  they  denominate  the  pole  ;  and  the  harmony  fubffting  in  fong,  which, 
they  call  fymphony.  Becaufe  all  thefe,  according  to  the  affertions  of  thofe  who 
are  (killed  in  mufic  and  aftronomy,  revolve  together  with  a  certain  harmony. 
But  this  god  prefides  over  harmony,  c^ottcAwi/,  i.  e.  converting  all  thefe  to¬ 
gether,  both  among  gods  and  men.  As,  therefore,  we  call  oy.oxeXsv9cg,  and 
oy-oxcmg,  i.  e.  going  together,  and  lying  together,  ct>tcXov9og  and  omonig, 
changing  o  into  «,  fo  likewife  we  denominate  Apollo  as  o^ottoXoov,  inferting  at 
the  fame  time  another  A  ;  becaufe  otherwife  it  would  have  been  fynonimous 
with  a  difficult  name.  And  this  many  of  the  prefent  time  fufpedling,  through 
not  rightly  perceiving  the  power  of  this  name,  they  are  terrified  at  it,  as  if  it 
fignified  a  certain  corruption.  But  in  reality  this  name,  as  we  juft  now  ob- 

rean,  and  the  fivft  ;  after  this,  three  rethereal  worlds  ;  and  laft  of  all,  three  material,  the  inerratic 
fphere,  the  planetary  fyftem,  and  the  fublunary  region.”  But  Patricius  and  Stanley  conceived  the 
paffage,  as  if  the  three  aethereal  and  three  material  worlds  were  diftributed  by  the  Affyrians  into 
the  inerratic  fphere,  the  planets,  and  the  fublunary  world.  It  is  likewife  worthy  of  obfervation, 
that  the  Affyrians,  as  we  are  informed  by  Julian  in  his  Hymn  to  the  Sun,  confidered  that  luminary 
as  moving  beyond  the  inerratic  fphere,  in  the  middle  of  thefe  feven  worlds ;  fo  that  the  fun,  in 
conference  of  this  dogma,  muft  revolve  in  the  laft  of  the  .ethereal  worlds. 
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ferved,  is  To  compofed,  that  it  touches  upon  all  the  powers  of  the  god,  viz. 
his  fimplicity,  perpetual  jaculation,  purifying,  and  joint-revolving  nature. — 
But  the  name  of  the  Mules,  and  univerfally  that  of  Mufic,  was  derived,  as  it 
leems,  from  [aojo-Qoh,  to  inquire ,  and  from  invedigation  and  philofophy.  But 
'Kyra,  i.  e.  Latona,  was  derived  from  the  mildnefs  of  this  goddefs,  becaufe  Ihe  is 
sQetoilAwv,  viz.  willing  to  comply  with  the  requefts  of  her  fuppliants.  Perhaps, 
too,  they  denominate  her  as  a  dranger  ;  for  many  call  herAjj&w  ;  and  this  name- 
they  feem  to  have  afligned  her,  becaule  her  manners  are  not  rough,  but 
gentle  and  mild.  But  cx.^r^ig,  i.  e.  Diana,  appears  to  dignify  integrity  and  mo- 
dedy,  through  herdefire  of  virginity.  Perhaps  alfo  the  founder  of  her  name 
fo  called  her,  as  being  Ikilful  in  virtue*.  And  it  is  not  likewife  improbable, 
that,  from  her  hating  the  copulation  of  man  and  woman,  or  through  fome- 
one,  or  all  of  thefe,  the  inditutor  of  her  name  thus  denominated  the  goddefs. 

Herm.  But  what  will  you  fay  concerning  Dionyfius  and  Venus  ? 

Soc.  You  inquire  about  great  things,  O  foil  of  Hipponicus.  But  the 
mode  of  nomination,  belonging  to  thefe  divinities,  is  both  ferious  and  jocofe. 
Aik  therefore  others  about  the  ferious  mode  ;  but  nothing  hinders  us  from 
relating  the  jocofe  :  for  thefe  deities  are  lovers  ofjeding  and  fport-  Diony¬ 
fius,  therefore,  is  the  giver  of  wine,  and  may  be  jocofely  called  liloivwog.  But 
oiks,  wine,  may  be  mod  judly  denominated  cwvovg,  becaufe  it  is  accuftomed  to 
deprive  thole  of  intellect  who  pofiefied  it  before2.  But,  wdth  refpect  to  Venus, 

it 

1  We  have  before  obferved,  that  Diana  firft  fubfifis  in  the  fupermimdane  vivifie  triad  :  and  her. 
being  characterized  according  to  virtue,  in  this  place,  evidently  fliows  her  agreement  with 
Minerva,  the  third  monad  of  that  triad,  who  is  the  firft  producing  caufe  of  all  virtues.  '1  his 
ooddefs,  according  to  her  mundane  fubfiftence,  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  divinity,  of  the  moon  $ 
from  whence,  fays  Proclus  (in  Plat.  Polit.  p.  353),  flic  benignantly  leads  into  light  the  reafons 
of  nature,  and  is  on  this  account  called  Phofper. :,  or  light-bearer.  He  adds,  that  the  moon  w  as 
called  by  the  Thracians,  Bendis. 

2  Dionyfius,  or  Bacchus,  is  the  deitv  of  the  mundane  intelleS,.  and  the  monad  of  the  Titans, 
or  ultimate  fabricators  of  things.  This  deity  is  faid,  in  divine  fables,  to  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  Titans,  becaufe  the  mundane  foul,  which  participates  of  this  divinity,  and  is  on  this. account  in¬ 
tellectual,  is  participated  by  theTitans,  and  through  them  diftributed  into  every  partof  the  univerfe. 
But  the  following  beautiful' account  of  this  deity  by  Olympiodorus,  ,jn  his  MS.  Commentary  on 
the  1  hcedo,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  PlatonicVeader :  ’LnafcnTETcu  as  to 
i.ethtov  tv-r/i  ytvtcni)  (AO.ag  ?£  TiTtxvtiv  0  Aicviutos.  K ax’  mxoo}\y,\/  oe  th ;  IIf aj,  oio ti  mvwEuf  ifopog 
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it  is  not  proper  to  contradict  Hefod,  but  to  allow  that  fhe  was  called 
throuoh  her  generation  fronV^p??,  foam  J. 

Herm.  But,  Socrates,  as  you  are  an  Athenian,  you  ought  not  to  negledt  the 
inveftigation  of  Minerva,  Vulcan,  and  Mars. 

Soc.  For  fuch  a  negleCt  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  becoming. 

Herim.  Certainly  not. 

ji  $f0£  xai  Trpoobou'  CiO  icon  v.uvtyus  £v  tyi  e^xvittyitiv  av7v\  nai  baycpEi  ^ov  Ata  Etc  movotav  tuv  ^’euteouv'- 

koci  ysvETEus  a?, Xus  E$opos  ettiv  b  Ai cvutos,  ctort  kxi  {wn;  nat  te\'uty\s-  (,uv\s  /hev  yap  Etyopos,  E7TEt$r,  xat  Tti;  ysvs- 
csu;,  t e\iuty,s  5iot(  eyQoutizv  o  oi-jo;  Trots i.  hm  Trzpi  ty\v  te^sjtyv  de  EvlicuTiaTTikurEpci  yt  vcpcc6cc,  u;  dnXot  b  Trap' 
Qpmpu  llpouno?,  fxxvTtxoS  ysyovus  TTSfi  tyv  teXeutyv  km  tyv  Tpx/xltav,  km  tyv  xupcu >diccv  aveivkai  tpacri  tu  A tovucu, 
tyv  [xev  xu/xubt av  iroctyviov  cucrav  too  Gtou"  tyv  de  Tpayucta v  ctx  to.  7 tuQy,  itai  t nv  teXeutyv.  ook  apa.  kxXus  01  xu- 
p.txot  T015  Tpaymoii  tyxciXouTtv,  us  pm  otovucrtaxcts  cut tv,  KryovTS;  oti  cutitv  tou >tx  7 rpos  rev  A iovutov.  KEpocvvoi 

d£  TOU-’  Oi;  0  'Z.EUSjTOU  KEpXWOU  CrMUVTOS  TUV  ETUTTpegYiV.  Ti  V  J> Xp  E7TI  TO,  aVU  Kl]/<JU/.IEVX.  E7T ITT pEtpEt  CUV  CCUTOUS 

yrpos  txuTov.  i.  e.  “  The  form  of  that  w  hich  is  univerial  is  plucked  off,  torn  in  pieces,  and  fcattered 
into  generation  and  Dionyfius  is  the  monad  ot  the  Titans.  But  his  laceration  is  faid  to  take  place 
through  the  ftratagcms  of  Juno,  becaufe  this  goddefsis  the  infpedtive  guardian  of  motion  and  pro- 
greflion  :  and,  on  this  account,  in  the  Iliad  (lie  perpetually  routes  and  excites  Jupiter  to  providential 
energies  about  fecondarv  concerns.  And,  in  another  refpeft,  Dionyfius  is  the  infpeftive  guardian 
of  generation,  becaufe  he  pm.ff  s  over  life  and  death:  for  he  is  the  guardian  of  life,  becaufe  of 
generation;  but  of  death,  becaufe  wine  produces  an  enthufiaftic  energy.  And  we  become  more 
enthufiaflic  at  the  period  of  diffolution,  as  Proclus  evinces  agreeably  to  Homer;  for  he  became 
prophetic  at  the  time  of  his  death.  They  likewife  affert,  that  tragedy  and  comedv  are  referred  to 
Dionyfius  ;  comedy,  indeed,  as  being  the  play  or  jeft  of  life  ;  but  tragedy,  on  account  of  the 
paffions  and  death,  which  it  reprefents.  Comedians,  therefore,  do  not  properly  denominate 
tragedians,  as  if  they  were  not  Dionvfiacal,  afferting  at  the  fame  time  that  nothing  tragical  belongs 
to  Dionyfius.  But  Jupiter  hurled  his  thunder  at  the  Titans  ;  the  thunder  fignifying  a  conver- 
fion  on  high  :  for  fire  naturally  afeends.  And  hence  Jupiter  by  this  means  converts  the  Titans 
to  himfelf.” — Thus  far  the  excellent  Olympiodorus ;  from  w  hich  admirable  paffage  the  reader 
may  fee  the  reafon  of  Plato's  afferting,  that  the  mode  of  nomination  belonging  to  this  divinity  is 
loth  ferious  and  jocofe. 

1  As  Venus  firfi  fubfifts  in  the  anagogic  triad  of  the  fuper-mundane  gods,  her  production  from 
the  foam  of  the  genitals  of  heaven  may  occultly  fignify  her  proceeding  into  apparent  fubfifience 
from  that  order  of  gods,  w  hich  we  have  before  mentioned,  and  which  is  called  xoytos  km  vospoc,  in¬ 
telligible,  and  at  the  fame  time  intcliedual ;  and  likewife  from  the  prolific  and  fplendid  power  of  this 
order,  which  the  foam  fecretly  implies.  The  nomination,  too,  of  Venus,  may  be  faid  to  be  ferious, 
confidered  according  to  her  (upermundane  fubfifience  ;  and  the  may  be  faid  to  be  a  lover  ofjejling 
and  Jpurt,  confidered  according  to  her  mundane  efiablifhment ;  for  to  all  fenfible  natures  the 
communicates  an  exuberant  energy,  and  eminently  contains  in  herfelf  the  caufe  of  the  eladnefs, 
and,  as  it  were,  mirth  of  all  mundane  concerns,  through  the  illuminations  of  beauty  which  the 
perpetually  pours  into  every  part  of  the  univerfe. 


Soc. 
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Soc.  One  of  the  names  of  Minerva,  therefore,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  explain. 

Herm.  Which  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  Do  we  not  call  her  Pallas  ? 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  This  name,  therefore,  we  mud  confider  as  derived  from  leaping  in 
armour  ;  and  in  fo  doing,  we  ffiall,  as  it  appears  to  me,  think  properly  :  for 
to  elevate  onefelf,  or  fomething  elfe,  either  from  the  earth  or  in  the  hands, 
is  denominated  bv  us  to  vibrate  and  be  vibrated,  and  to  dance  and  be  made  to 
dance. 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  The  goddefs,  therefore,  is  on  this  account  called  Pallas. 

Herm.  And  very  properly  fo.  But  how  will  you  explain  her  other 
name  ? 

Soc.  Do  you  mean  that  of  Athena  ? 

Herm.  I  do. 

Soc.  This  name,  my  friend,  is  of  greater  moment;  for  the  antients  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  confdered  Athena  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  prefent 
day,  who  are  fkilled  in  the  interpretation  of  Homer  :  for  many  of  thefe  ex¬ 
plain  the  poet  as  fignifying,  by  Athena,  intellect  and  the  dianoetic  power. 
And  he  who  inftituted  names  feems  to  have  underftood  fome  fuch thins:  as  this 
about  the  goddefs,  or  rather  fomething  yet  greater,  expreffing,  by  this  means, 
the  intelligence  of  the  goddefs,  as  if  he  had  laid  that  the  is  3eovoyi,  or  deific  in¬ 
telligence,  employing  after  a  foreign  mode  a  inftead  of  r,  and  taking  away  /  and 
c.  Though  perhaps  this  was  not  the  cafe,  but  he  called  her  Seovoxi,  as  under- 
flanding  divine  concerns  in  a  manner  fuperior  to  all  others.  Nor  will  it  be 
foreign  from  the  purpofe  to  fay  that  he  was  willing  to  call  her  as  being 

intelligence  in  manners  1 .  But  either  the  original  founder  of  this  name,  or 
certain  perfons  who  came  after  him,  by  producing  it  into  fomething  which 
they  thought  more  beautiful,  denominated  her  Athena. 

Herm. 

1  This  whole  account  of  Minerva  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  mod  myflic  theology  concerning 
this  goddefs,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  following  obfervations.  In  the  firft  place,  one  of  her 
names,  Pallas,  fignifying  to  'vibrate  and  dance ,  evidently  alludes  to  her  agreement  with  the 
Curetes,  of  the  progreffions  of  which  order  file  is  the  monad,  or  proximately  exempt  producing 
caufe.  For  the  Curetes,  as  is  well  known,  are  renrefented  as  dancing  in  armour;  the  armour 
being  a  fymbol  of  guardian  power,  through  which,  fays  Proclus,  the  Curetes  contain  the  wholes 
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Herm.  But  what  will  you  fay  concerning  Vulcan  ? 

Soc.  Do  you  inquire  concerning  the  noble  arbiter  of  light  ? 

Herm.  So  it  appears. 

Soc. 

of  the  univerfe,  guard  them  fo  as  to  be  exempt  from  fecondary  natures,  and  defend  them 
eftabl  idicd  in  themfelves  ;  but  tbe  dancing,  fignifying  their  perpetually  preferving  the  whole 
progreflions  of  a  divine  life  according  to  one  divine  bound,  and  fuftaining  them  exempt  from  the 
incurfions  of  matter.  But  the  firft  fubfiftence  of  Minerva,  confidered  as  the  fummit,  or,  as  it 
were,  flower  of  the  Curetes,  is  in  the  intellectual  order  of  gods,  of  which  Jupiter,  the  artificer  of 
the  world,  is  the  extremity  :  and,  in  this  order,  fhe  is  celebrated  as  the  divinely  pure  heptad. 
But  as  Proclus,  in  Tim.  p.  51  and  52,  beautifully  unfolds  the  nature  of  this  goddefs,  and  this  in 
perfect  agreement  with  the  prefent  account  of  Plato,  I  fhall  prefent  the  following  trandation  of  it 
to  the  reader. 

.t(  In  the  father  and  demiurgus  of  the  world  many  orders  of  unical  gods  appear;  fuch  as 
guardian,  demiurgic,  anagogic,  connective,  and  perfeftive  of  works.  But  the  one  pure  and 
untamed  deity  of  the  firft  intellectual  unities  in  the  demiurgus,  according  to  which  he  abides  in 
an  uninclining  and  immutable  ft  ate,  through  which  all  things  proceeding  from  him  participate  of 
immutable  power,  and  by  which  he  underftands  all  things,  and  has  a  fubfiftence  feparate  and 
foiitary  from  wholes; — this  divinity  all  theologifts  have  denominated  Minerva:  for  die  was, 
indeed,  produced  from  the  fummit  of  her  father,  and  abiding  in  him,  becomes  a  feparate  and 
immaterial  demiurgic  intelligence.  Hence  Socrates,  in  the  Cratylus,  celebrates  her  as  Seom 1,  or 
deific  intelligence.  But  this  goddefs,  when  conddered  as  elevating  all  things,  in  conjunction  with 
other  divinities,  to  one  demiurgus,  and  ordering  and  difpoftng  the  univerfe  together  with  her 
father; — according  to  the  former  of  thefe  employments,  die  is  called  the  philofophic  goddefs ; 
but,  according  to  the  latter,  philopolcmic,  or  a  lover  of  contention.  For,  confidered  as  unifically 
conneChing  all  paternal  wifdom,  die  is  philofophic;  but,  confidered  as  uniformly  adminifteririg 
all  contrariety,  die  is  very  properly  called  philopolemic.  Hence  Orpheus,  fpeaking  concerning 
her  generation,  fays  “  that  Jupiter  produced  her  from  his  head,  finning  with  armour  fimilar  to  a 
brazen  flower/’  But,  fince  it  is  requifite  that  die  diotild  proceed  into  the  fecond  and  third  orders, 
hence  in  the  Curie  order  (that  is,  among  the  firft  Curetes)  die  appears  according  to  the 
unpolluted  heptad  ;  but  die  generates  from  herfelf  every  virtue  and  all  anagogic  powers,  and 
illuminates  fecondary  natures  with  intellect  and  an  unpolluted  life:  and  hence  fhe  is  called  Kcpn 
rpnoyevrif,  or  a  virgin  born  from  the  head  of  Jupiter.  But  die  is  allotted  this  virgin-like  and  pure 
nature  from  her  Mi  nerval  idiom.  Add  too,  that  die  appears  among  the  liberated  gods  with  intel¬ 
lectual  and  demiurgic  light,  uniting  the  lunar  order,  and  caufing  it  to  be  pure  with  refpeft  to 
generation.  Befiues  this,  die  appears  both  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  fublunary  region,  and  every 
where  extends  this  her  two-fold  power;  or,  rather,  die  diftributes  a  caufe  to  both,  according  to  the 
united  benefit  which’  die  imparts.  For  fornetimes  the  severity  of  her  nature  is  intellectual,  and 
her  feparate  wifdom  pure  and  unmixed  with  refpeft  to  fecondary  natures  ;  and  the  one  idiom  of 
her  Minerval  providence  extends  to  the  lowed  orders:  for  where'  there  is  a  ft militude  among 
partial  fouls  to  her  divinity,  die  imparts  an  admirable  wifdom  and  exhibits  an  invincible  ftrength. 

But 
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Soc.  This  divinity,  therefore,  being  <p«wro£,  luminous,  and  attra&ing  to 
himfelf  a,  is  called  riQuurros,  or  the  arbiter  of  light  r. 

Herm.  It  appears  fo,  unlefs  you  think  it  requires  fome  other  expla¬ 
nation. 

Soc.  But,  that  it  may  not  appear  otherwife  to  me,  inquire  concerning 
Mars. 

Herm.  I  inquire  then. 

Soc.  If  you  pleafe,  then,  the  name  of  Mars  fhall  be  derived  from  to  ctc'psv 
mofetdine ,  and  to  otvlpsiov  bold.  But  if  you  are  willing  that  he  Ihould  be  called 
Mars,  from  his  hard  and  inconvertible  nature  %  the  whole  of  which  is 
denominated  aopaTor,  this  alio  will  perfectly  agree  with  the  properties  of  the 
warlike  god. 


But  why  fhould  I  fpeak  concerning  her  Curetic,  daemoniacal,  or  divine  orders,  together  with  fiich 
as  are  mundane,  liberated,  and  ruling  ?  For  all  things  receive  the  two-fold  idioms  of  this  goddefs  as 
from  a  fountain.  And  laftly,  this  goddefs  extends  to  fouls,  Olympian  and  anagogic  benefits, 
exterminates  gigantic  and  generation- producing  phantalms,  excites  in  us  pure  and  unperverted 
conceptions  concerning  all  the  gods,  and  diffufes  a  divine  light  from  the  recedes  of  her  nature  ” 

1  Light,  according  to  Proclus,  and  I  think  according  to  truth,  is  an  immaterial  bodv,  vi^.  a  body 
confiding  of  matter  fo  refined,  that,  when  compared  with  terrene  matter,  it  rnav  he  jnftly  called 
immaterial  :  and  Vulcan  is  the  artificer  of  every  thing  fenfible  and  corporeal.  Hence  this  deity, 
when  confidered  as  the  fabricator  of  light,  may  with  great  propriety  be  called  .the  arbiter  of  light. 
For,  fince  he  is  the  producing  caufe  of  all  body,  and  light  is  the  fird  and  mod  cxalwd  body,  tire 
definition  of  his  nature  ought  to  take  place  from  the  mod  iliudrious  of  his  works.  But  this  deity 
fird  fubfids  in  the  demiurgic  triad  of  the  liberated  gods,  and  from  thence  proceeds  to  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  things.  He  is  fabled  to  be  lame,  becaufe  (fays  Proclus,  in  Tim.  p.  44)  he  is  the  arti¬ 
ficer  of  things  lad  in  the  progrefiions  of  being,  for  fuch  are  bodies  ;  and  becaufe  tlicfe  are  unable 
to  proceed  into  any  other  order.  ITe  is  likewife  faid  to  have  been  hurled  from  heaven  to  earth, 
becaufe  he  extends  his  fabrication  through  the  whole  of  a  fenfible  eflence.  AnJ  he  is  represented 
as  fabricating  from  brafs,  becaufe  he  is  the  artificer  of  refiding  folids.  Hence  he  prepares  for  the 
gods  their  apparent  receptacles,  fills  all  his  fabrications  with  corporeal  life,  and  adorns  and  0  m- 
prehends  the  refiding  and  duggifh  nature  of  matter  with  the  fupervening  irradiations  of  forms ; 
but,  in  order  to  accomplifh  this,  he  requires  the  adidance  of  Venus,  who  illuminates  all  things 
with  harmony  and  union. 

3  The  character  of  hard  and  rcjijling,  w  hich  is  here  given  to  Mars,  is  fymbolical  of  his  nature, 
which  (fays  Proclus,  in  Plat.  Repub.  p.  388)  perpetually  feparales  and  nnurifhes,  and  condantly 
excites  the  contrarieties  of  the  univerfe,  that  the  world  may  exid  perfect  and  entire  from  all  its 
parts.  But  this  deity  requires  the  adidance  of  Venus,  that  he  may  infert  order  and  harmony  into 
things  contrary  and  difeordant.  He  fird  lublids  in  the  defenjive  triad  ul  the  liber  a  U  a  ^  A,  and 
from  thence  proceeds  into  diderent  parts  of  the  world. 
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Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Let  us  therefore  difmifs  our  inveftigations  concerning  the  names  of 
the  gods,  as  I  am  afraid  to  difcourfe  about  them.  But  urge  me  to  any  thing 
elfe  you  pleafe,  that  you  may  fee  the  quality  of  the  horfes  of  Euthyphro. 

Herm.  I  will  confent  to  what  you  fay,  if  you  will  only  fuffer  me  to  afk 
you  concerning  Hermes  ;  for  Cratylus  fays  that  I  am  not  Hermogenes.  Let 
us  endeavour,  then,  to  behold  the  meaning  of  the  name  Hermes,  that  we 
may  know  whether  he  fays  any  thing  to  the  purpofe. 

Soc.  This  name  feems  to  pertain  to  difcourfe,  and  to  imply  that  this  god 
is  an  interpreter  and  a  meftenger,  one  who  fteals,  and  is  fraudulent  in 
difcourfe,  and  who  meddles  with  merchandife 1  :  and  the  whole  of  this 
fctbfifts  about  the  power  of  difcourfe.  As,  therefore,  we  laid  before,  rosips#  is 
the  ufe  of  fpeech  :  and  of  this  Homer  frequently  fays,  i.  e.  he 

deliberated  about  it.  This  name,  therefore,  is  compofed  both  from  to  fpeak 
and  to  deliberate  ;  juft  as  if  the  inftitutor  of  the  name  had  authoritatively 
addrelfed  us  as  follows  :  “  It  is  juft,  O  men,  that  you  Ihould  call  that  divinity, 
who  makes  fpeech  the  objedft  of  his  care  and  deliberation,  But  we 

of  the  prefent  times,  thinking  to  give  elegance  to  the  name,  denominate 
him  Hermes.  But  Iris3  likewife  is  fo  called,  from  to  eneiv,  to  Ji 'peak , 

becaufe  i he  is  a  meffenger. 

O 

Herm.  By  Jupiter,  then,  Cratylus  appears  to  me  to  have  fpoken  well,  in 
denying  that  I  am  Hermogenes  ;  becaufe  I  am  by  no  means  an  excellent 
artift  of  difcourfe. 

Soc.  It  is  likewife  probable,  my  friend,  that  Pan  3  is  the  bipartite  fon  of 
Hermes. 

Herm.  But  why  ? 

Soc.  You  know  that  fpeech  fignifies  the  all ;  that  it  circulates  and 
rolls  perpetually ;  and  that  it  is  two-fold,  true  and  falfe. 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Is  not,  therefore,  that  which  is  true  in  fpeech,  fmooth  and  divine, 

J  For  an  account  of  Hermes,  fee  the  Additional  Notes  to  the  Firft  Alcibiades,  vol.  i. 

2  “  Iris,”  fays  Proclus  in  his  MS  Commentary  on  the  Parmenides,  book  v.  “  is  an  archangelic 
deity>  the  peculiarity  of  whole  efifence  is  to  c.ondu£t  fecondary  natures  to  their  proper  principle, 
according  to  the  demiurgic  intelleft,  and  efpecially  to  lead  them  up  to  Juno,  the  ruler  of  all  the 
mundane  divinities  of  a  feminine  charadteriftic.” 

^  Set  the  laft  note  on  the  Phaedrus,  in  vol.  iii. 
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and  dwelling  on  high  in  the  gods;  but  that  which  is  falfe,  a  downward 
inhabitant,  dwelling  in  the  multitude  of  mankind,  and,  befides  this,  rou3h 
and  tragic?  For  in  fpeech  of  this  kind,  the  greater  part  of  fables,  and  the 
falfities  about  a  tragic  life,  fubfift. 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  With  great  propriety,  therefore,  he  who  indicates  every  thing,  and 
perpetually  rolls,  is  %av umoXog^  the  biform  fon  of  Hermes  ;  who  in  his  upper 
parts  is  fmooth,  but  in  his  lower  parts  rough  and  goat-formed  :  and  Pan  is 
either  fpeech,  or  the  brother  of  fpeech,  fince  he  is  the  fon  of  Hermes.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  brother  fhould  be  fimilar  to  brother. 
However,  as  I  juft  now  faid,  O  blefted  man  !  let  us  leave  thefe  invefti- 
gations  of  the  gods. 

Herm.  Gods  of  this  kind,  if  you  pleafe,  Socrates,  we  will  omit ;  but 
what  fhould  hinder  vou  from  difcuffins;  the  names  of  fuch  divinities  as  the 
fun  and  moon,  ftars  and  earth,  aether  and  air,  fire  and  water,  the  feafons  and 
the  year  ? 

Soc.  You  affign  me  an  arduous  talk;  yet  at  the  fame  time,  if  it  will 
oblige  you,  I  am  willing  to  comply. 

Herm.  It  will  fo,  indeed. 

Soc.  What  therefore  do  you  wifh  we  fhould  firft  inveftigate  ?  Or  {hall 
we,  agreeably  to  the  order  in  which  you  mentioned  thefe,  begin  with  the 
fun? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  It  feems,  then,  that  this  would  become  more  manifeft,  if  any  one 
fhould  ufe  the  Doric  appellation  :  for  the  Dorians  call  the  fun  ccXiov.  He 
will  therefore  be  «A tog,  from  his  collecting  men  into  one,  when  he  rifes  ;  and 
likewife,  from  his  always  revolving  about  the  earth.  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  this  name  belongs  to  him,  becaufe  he  varies,  in  his  circulation, 
the  productions  of  the  earth.  But  to  7 toihiXuv,  and  caotetv,  have  one  and  the 
fame  meaning. 

Herm.  But  what  will  you  fay  of  cfAjjwj,  or  the  moon  ?  \ 

Soc.  This  name  feems  to  prefs  upon  Anaxagoras. 

Herm.  Why? 

Soc.  Becaufe  it  feems  to  manifeft  fomething  of  a  more  antient  date, 

which 
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which  he  lately  revived,  when  he  faid  that  the  moon  derives  her  light  from 
the  fun. 

Her  if.  But  how? 

Soc.  2c A ag  is  the  fame  with  (puc ,  light . 

H  erm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  this  light  about  the  moon  is  perpetually  veoy  and  sow,  new  and  old, 
if  what  the  Anaxagorics  fay  is  true  :  for,  perpetually  revolving  in  a  circle, 
it  perpetually  renews  this  light ;  but  the  light  of  the  former  month  becomes 
old. 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  many  call  the  moon  cs^Mvaiag. 

Herm.  They  do  fo. 

Soc.  But,  becaufe  it  perpetually  pofTefies  new  and  old  fplendour,  it  may 
be  more  juflily  called  asXamsooisia, ;  but  is  now  concifely  denominated  asXa.va.iot. 

Herm.  This  name,  Socrates,  is  dithyrambic.  But  what  will  you  lay  of 
month  and  the  Bars  r 

Soc.  May,  or  month,  may  be  properly  fo  called,  from  glover  out,  to  he  di  mi¬ 
ni  filed  ;  but  the  ltars  appear  to  derive  their  appellation  from  aa-Tponr/i,  cor- 
rufcation .  But  ^err  is  denominated  from  wjtczc  tzvcxa-rgpn,  i.  e.  converting 
to  itfelf  the  fight  ;  but  now,  for  the  fake  of  eleeance,  it  is  called  <x,<npci%r\. 

Herm.  But  what  is  your  opinion  concerning  fire  and  water. 

Soc,.  I  am  in  doubt  with  refpedt  to  fire ;  and  it  appears,  that  either  the 
Mufe  of  Euthyphro  deferts  me,  or  that  this  word  is  molt  extremely  difficult 
to  explain.  Behold  then  the  artifice  which  I  employ,  in  all  luch  things  as 
caufe  me  to  doubt. 

Herm.  W hat  is  it  ? 

Soc.  I  will  tell  you.  Anfwer  me,  therefore:  Do  you  know  on  what 
account  r.vo,  fire,  is  fo  called  ? 

Herm.  By  Jupiter,  I  do  not. 

Soc.  But  confider  v,  hat  I  fufpedt  concerning  it:  for  I  think  that  the 
Greeks,  efpecially  fuch  as  dwelt  under  the  dominion  of  the  Barbarians, 
recei’,  ed  many  of  their  names  from  the  Barbarians. 

Iterm.  But  what  then  ? 

Soc.  If  any  one,  therefore,  Ihould  invefhigate  the  propriety  of  thefe 
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names  according  to  the  Greek  tongue,  and  not  according  to  that  language 
to  which  the  name  belongs,  he  would  certainly  be  involved  in  doubt. 

Herm.  It  is  likely  he  would. 

Soc.  Confider  then,  whether  this  name,  7 is  not  of  Barbaric  origin  : 
for  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  adapt  this  to  the  Greek  tongue  ;  and  it  is 
manifeft  that  the  Phrygians  thus  denominate  fire,  with  a  certain  trifling 
deviation  ;  as  likewise  that  water ,  nwots  dog s,  and  many  other  names,  are 

indebted  to  them  for  their  origin. 

Herm.  They  are  fo. 

Soc.  It  is  not  proper,  therefore,  to  life  violence  with  thefe  words,  fince 
no  one  can  fay  any  thing  to  the  purpofe  about  them.  On  this  account, 
therefore,  I  fliall  reject  the  explanation  of  7 rv^flre,  and  water.  But  air,  O 
Hermogenes,  is  fo  called,  btcaufe  it  elevates  things  from  the  earth ;  or 
becaufo  it  always  flows ;  or  becaufe,  from  its  flowing,  fpirit  is  produced  :  for 
the  poets,  call  {pints  winds.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  called  as  if 

implying  a  flowing  fpirit,  or  a  flowing  blafl  of  wind.  But  I  confider  sether 
as  deriving  its  appellation  from  always  running  in  a  flowing  progrejjion ,  about 
the  air ;  and  on  this  account  it  may  be  called  au9e^.  But  yy,  or  earth ,  will 
more  plainly  fignify  its  meaning,  if  any  one  denominates  it  youu.  For  yotta 4 
may  be  properly  called  ysvwjTs/pas,  the  producer ,  as  Homer  fays  ;  for  he  calls 
ysyaouri,  yeyewi<r9ou,  or  that  which  is  produced  in  iiflefl. 

Herm.  Let  it  be  fo. 

Soc.  What  then  remains  for  us  to  inve/licate  after  this  ? 

O 

Herm.  The  hours,  Socrates,  and  the  year. 

Soc.  But  urcu,  that  is,  the  hours ,  rauft  be  pronounced  in  the  Attic  tongue, 
as  that  which  is  more  antient,  if  you  with  to  know  the  probable  meaning 
of  this  word.  For  they  are  oipoa,  on  account  of  their  bounding  the  winter  and 
fummer,  as  likewifo  winds  and  proper  oceaflons  fubfervient  to  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.  And  hence,  becaufe  they  bound,  ou^ovrou,  they  are  mofl  juflly  called. 
d^ou.  But  svitzvTog  and  srcg,  the  year,  appear  to  be  one  and  the  fame  :  for  that 
which,  at  ftateci  periods,  educes  into  light  the  productions  of  the  earth*  and 
explores  them  in  itfelf,  is  the  year.  And  as  in  the  foregoing  part  of  our 
difoourfe  we  gave  a  two-fold  diftribution  to  the  name  oi  Jupiter,  and  anerted 
that  he  was  by  fome  called  and  by  others  W ;  fo  likewifo,  with  refpcct 
to  the  year,  it  is  called  by  fome  maoTos,  becaufe  it  explores  in  itself;  but 
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£to?,  becaufe  it  explores.  But  the  entire  reafon  of  its  denomination  is  becaufe 
it  explores  things  in  itfelf;  fo  that  two  names  are  generated,  svixvrog  and  sTog9 
from  one  reafon. 

Herm.  But  now,  Socrates,  you  have  certainly  proceeded  to  a  great  length, 

Soc.  I  feem,  indeed,  to  have  purfued  wifdom  to  a  confiderable  diftance. 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Perhaps  you  will  urge  me  Bill  further. 

IIerm.  But  after  this  fpecies  of  inquiry,  I  would  molt  gladly  contemplate 
the  redlitude  of  thofe  beautiful  names  concerning  virtue,  luch  as  <ppovr]crig pru¬ 
dence ,  cxvsa-ig  confcioufnefs ,  'Snaioovvy]  equity ,  and  all  the  reft  of  this  kind. 

Soc.  You  raife  up,  my  friend,  no  defpicable  genus  of  names.  But  how¬ 
ever,  fince  I  have  put  on  the  lion’s  -{kill,  I  ought  not  to  fly  through  fear,  but 
to  inveftigate  prudence  and  intelligence,  confideration  and  fcience,  and  all 
the  other  beautiful  names  which  you  fpeak  of. 

Herm.  We  ought  by  no  means  to  delift  till  this  is  accomplilhed. 

Soc.  And  indeed,  by  the  dog,  I  feem  to  myfelf  not  to  prophefy  badly, 
about  what  I  underftand  at  prefent,  that  thofe  antient  men  who  eftablilhed 
names,  experienced  that  which  happens  to  many  wife  men  of  the  prefent 
times  ;  for,  by  their  intenfe  inveftigation  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
things  fubflft,  they  became  giddy,  far  beyond  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  after¬ 
wards,  things  themfelves  appeared  to  them  toftagger  and  fludluate.  They  did 
not  however  confider  their  inward  giddinefs  as  the  caufe  of  this  opinion,  but 
the  outward  natural  fluctuation  of  things  ;  for  they  imagined  that  nothing 
was  ftable  and  firm,  but  that  all  things  flowed  and  were  continually  hurried 
along,  and  were  full  of  all-various  agitation  and  generation.  I  fpeak  this, 
as  what  I  conceive  refpediing  the  names  which  we  have  juft  now  mentioned. 

Herm.  Plow  is  this,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  Perhaps  you  have  not  perceived  that  thefe  names  were  eftablilhed  as 
Belonging  to  things  borne  along,  flowing,  and  in  continual  generation. 

PIerm.  I  do  not  entirely  perceive  this. 

Soc.  And,  in  the  firft  place,  the  firft  name  which  we  mentioned  entirely 
pertains  to  fomething  of  this  kind. 

Herm.  Which  is  that? 

Soc.  Prudence ,  or  (ppovqcr/g :  for  it  is  tfie  intelligence  of  local  motion  and 
fluxion.  It  may  alfo  imply  the  advantage  of  local  motion;  fo  that  it  is 

plainly 
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plainly  converfant  with  agitation.  But  if  you  will,  yv^,  or  conf deration, 
perfectly  fignifies  the  infpeCtion  and  agitation  of  begetting  :  for  to  tupur  is  the 
lame  as  to  cnay7rstv,  to  fp.ecala.tc .  Again,  yot]<ns,  or  intelligence ,  if  you  pleafe, 
is  tou  vsev  eng,  or  the  defire  of  that  which  is  new:  but  that  things  are  new, 
fignifies  that  they  perpetually  fubfift  in  becoming  to  be.  Hence,  that  the  foul 
defires  things  of  this  kind,  is  indicated  by  him  who  eftablifhed  this  nam evcc-<n$  : 
for  it  was  not  at  fir  ft  called  vori<ng,  but  two  ;  -e  ought  to  be  fubftituted  inflead 
of  5,  fo  as  to  produce  yeoscti;.  But  temperance  fignifies  the  fafety  of  that 
prudence  which  we  have  juft  now  confidered  :  and  fcience,  indeed,  implies 
that  the  fiul  does  not  difdain  to  follow  things  hurried  along  with  local 
motion  ;  and  that  fhe  neither  leaves  them  behind,  nor  goes  before  them. 
On  which,  account,  by  inferting  ?,  it  ought  to  be  called  But  cmcr:s 

appears  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  fyllogifm.  And  when  ovvhvou  is  faid  to  take  place, 
the  fame  things  happens  in  every  refpeCt,  as  when  any  one  is  faid  e-rto-Tao-Qou, 
to  know :  for  <rvmvcei  afferts  that  the  foul  follows  along  with  things  in  their 
progreflions  ;  but  wifdom  fignifies  the  touching  upon  local  motion.  This, 
however,  is  more  obfeure  and  foreign  from  us.  But  it  is  neceflary  to  re¬ 
collect  from  the  poets,  that  w'hen  they  with  to  exprefs  any  thing  which 
accedes  on  a  fudden,  they  fay  ervQyi,  it  rafted  forth :  and  the  name  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  illuftrious  Lacedemonian  was  Dou?,  i.  e.  one  who  rufies  forward ;  for 
thus  the  Lacedaemonians  denominate  a  fwift  impulfe.  Wildom,  therefore, 
fignifies  the  contaCt  of  this  local  motion,  as  if  things  w'ere  continually  agi¬ 
tated  and  hurried  along.  But  t°  ayaQov,  the  good,  fignifies  that  which  excites 
admiration ,  in  the  nature  of  every  thing  :  for,  fince  all  things  fublift  in  con¬ 
tinual  progreffion,  in  fome  fwiftnefs,  and  in  others  flownels,  prevails.  Every 
thing,  therefore,  is  not  fwift,  but  there  is  fomething  in  every  thing  which  is 
admirable .  Hence  the  name  r ctyot9ov  is  the  fame  with  to  iyota-rov,  the  admirable. 
But,  with  refpeCt  to  the  name  equity ,  we  may  eafily  conjeCiure  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  intelligence  of  that  which  is  juft  :  but  the  fignificatiou  of 
th zjufitfelf,  is  difficult  to  determine:  for  it  appears  that  the  multitude 
agree  thus  far  to  what  we  have  faid,  but  that  what  follows  is  a  lubjeCt  of 
doubt.  For,  indeed,  fuch  as  think  that  the  univerfe  fublifts  in  progreftion, 
confider  the  greateft  part  of  iL  to  be  of  fuch  a  nature  that  it  does  nothing 
elfe  than  yield  to  impulfion  ;  that,  on  this  account,  fomething  pervades 
through  every  thing,  from  which  all  generated  natures  are  produced  ;  and 
vol.  Y.  3  z  that 
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that  this  pervading  nature  is  the  fwifteft  and  moft  attenuated  of  all  things : 
for  it  would  not  be  able  to  pafs  through  every  thing,  unlefs  it  was  the  mod: 
attenuated,  fo  that  nothing  can  flop  its  progreffion  ;  and  the  fwifteft,  fo  that 
it  may  ufe  other  things  as  if  in  an  abiding  condition  with  refpebl  to  itfelf. 
Becaufe,  therefore,  it  governs  all  other  things  hctYov,  i.  e.  by  pervading  through 
them,  it  is  properly  called  Saumov,  receiving  the  power  of  the  *  for  the  fake 
of  elegant  enunciation.  And  thus  far  the  multitude  agree  with  us,  concern¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  to  Imouovy  the  juft.  But  1,  O  Hermogenes,  as  being 
affidu-ous  in  my  inquiries  about  this  affair,  have  inveftigated  all  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  have  difcovered  in  the  an rop^Tcn,  or  facred  myfteries,  that  the  jujt 
is  the  fame  with  caufe.  For  that  through  which  a  thing  is  generated,  is  the 
caufe  of  that  thing  :  and  a  certain  perfon  faid,  that  it  was  on  this  account 
properly  denominated  to  Stzuiov.  But,  notwithftanding  this  information,  I  do  not 
the  lefs  ceafe  to  inquire,  O  beft  of  men,  what  the  juft  is,  if  it  is  the  fame 
with  caufe,  I  feem,  therefore,  now  to  inquire  further  than  is  becoming,  and 
to  pafs,  as  it  is  faid,  beyond  the  trench  ;  for  they  will  fay  that  I  have  fuf- 
ficiently  interrogated  and  heard,  and  will  endeavour,  through  being  defirous 
to  fatisfy  me,  to  give  different  lolutions  of  the  difficulty,  and  will  no  longer 
harmonize  in  their  opinions.  For  a  certain  perfon  fays  that  the  fun  is  the 
juft ,  becaufe  the  fun  alone,  by  his  pervading  and  heating  power,  governs  all 
things.  But  when,  rejoicing  in  this  information,  I  related  it  to  another 
perfon,  as  if  I  had  heard  fomething  beautiful  and  excellent,  he  laughed 
at  me  when  I  told  it  him,  and  aiked  me  if  I  thought  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  thing  juft  in  men  after  fun-fet  ?  Upon  my  inquiring,  there¬ 
fore,  what  the  juft  was,  according  to  him,  he  faid  it  was  fire.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  eafy  to  underhand...  But  another  perfon  faid,  it  was  not 
fire,  but  the  heat  which  fubfifted  in  fire.  Another  again  faid,  that  all  thefe 
opinions  were  ridiculous,  but  that  the  juft  was  that  intelledl  which  Anaxa¬ 
goras  fpeaks  of ;  for  he  faid  that  this  was  an  unreftrained  governor,  and  that 
it  was  mingled  with  nothing,  but  that  it  adorned  all  things,  pervading  through 
all  things.  But  in  thefe  explanations,  my  friend,  I  find  myfelf  expofed  to 
greater  doubts  than  before  I  endeavoured  to  learn  what  juftice  is.  But,  that 
we  may  return  to  that  for  the  fake  of  which  we  entered  on  this  deputation, 
this  name  appears  to  be  attributed  to  equity, ,  for  the  reafons  which  we  have 
.affigned. 
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Herm.  You  appear  to  me,  Socrates,  to  have  heard  thefe  particulars  fome- 
where,  and  not  to  have  fabricated  them  yourfelf. 

Soc.  But  what  do  you  fay  refpe6ting  my  other  explanations  ? 

Herm.  That  this  is  not  entirely  the  cafe  with  them. 

Soc.  Attentively  hear  then  ;  for  perhaps  I  may  deceive  you  in  what 
remains,  by  fpeaking  as  if  I  had  not  heard. — What  then  remains  for  us 
after  equity?  I  think  we  have  not  yet  difcufled  fortitude:  for  injudice 
is  evidently  a  real  binderance  to  the  pervading  power ;  but  fortitude 
fignifies  that  it  derived  its  appellation  from  contention,  or  battle.  But 
contention  in  a  thing,  if  it  flows,  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  contrary  fluxion. 
If  any  one,  therefore,  takes  away  the  $■  from  this  name  afia  fortitude ,  the 
name  which  remains,  will  interpret  its  employment.  Hence  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  fluxion,  contrary  to  every  fluxion,  is  not  fortitude,  but  that  only 
which  flows  contrary  to  the  juf ;  for  otherwife  fortitude  would  not  be  laud¬ 
able.  In  like  manner  To  »ppv,  that  is,  the  male  nature,  and  avr,^  man,  are 
derived  from  a  fimilar  origin,  that  is,  from  avu  p ojj ,  or  a  f  'owing  upwards. 
But  the  name  woman  appears  to  me  to  imply  begetting  ;  and  the  name  for 
the  female  nature  feems  to  be  fo  called  from  the  pap  or  bread:.  But  the  pap 
or  bread,  O  Hermogenes,  feems  to  derive  its  appellation  from  cauflng  to 
germinate  and  flioot  forth,  like  things  which  are  irrigated. 

Herm.  It  appears  fo,  Socrates. 

Soc.  But  the  word  daKkav,  to  fourifi,  appears  to  me  to  reprefent  the  increafe 
of  youth,  becaufe  it  takes  place  fwiftly  and  fuddenly  :  and  this  is  imitated  by 
the  founder  of  the  name,  who  compofed  it  from  deiv  to  run ,  and  uKhi^ou  to 
leap.  But  do  you  not  perceive  that  lam  borne,  as  it  were,  beyond  my  coune, 
fince  I  have  met  with  words  plain  and  eafy  ?  But  many  things  yet  remain, 
which  appear  to  be  worthy  of  invedigation. 

Herm.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  And  one  of  thefe  is,  that  we  fhould  confider  the  meaning  of  the 
word  art. 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Does  not  the  word  t syjri,  then,  fignify  e%ovo)i,  or  the  habit  of  intellect, 
taking  away  for  this  purpofe  r,  and  inferting  0  between  %  and  i,  and  between 
v  and  ? 

Herm.  And  this  in  a  very  far-fetched  manner,  Socrates. 

Soc.  But  do  you  not  know,  blefled  man  !  that  fuch  names  as  were  flrd 
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eflablifhed,  are  now  overwhelmed  through  the  dudious  of  tragic  difcourfe  ; 
who,  for  the  fake  of  elegant  enunciation,  add  and  take  away  letters  ;  and  who 
entirely  pervert  them,  partly  through  ornament,  and  partly  through  time  ? 
For  in  the  word  xuT07TTpw,  a  mirror ,  does  not  the  addition  of  the  appear  to 
you  abfurd  ?  But  fuch  alterations  as  thefe  are,  I  think,  made  by  thofe  who 
care  nothing  for  truth,  but  are  folicitous  about  the  elegant  conformation  of 
the  mouth  :  fo  that  thefe  men,  having  added  many  things  to  the  firft  names, 
at  length  rendered  it  impoffible  for  any  one  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  a 
name  ;  as  in  the  name  Sphynx,  which  they  call  c vquyyij  inftead  of  cr<f>/y|,  and 
fo  in  many  others. 

Berm.  This  is  indeed  the  cafe,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Indeed,  if  it  fhould  be  allowed  for  every  one  to  add  to,  and  take  away 
from  names,  juft  as  he  pleafed,  this  would  certainly  be  a  great  licence  ;  and 
any  one  might  adapt  every  name  to  every  thing. 

Herm.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  The  truth  indeed.  But  I  think  that  you  who  are  a  wife  prefident, 
ought  to  preferve  and  guard  the  moderate  and  the  probable. 

Herm.  1  wifh  I  could. 

Soc.  And  I  alfo,  O  Hermogenes,  with  the  fame  in  conjun&ion  with  you. 
But  you  fhould  not,  O  demoniacal  man,  demand  a  difcuffion  very  exa 6t,  left 
you  perfectly  exhauft  my  force  :  for  I  fhall  afcend  to  the  fummit  of  what  I 
have  faid,  when,  after  art,  I  have  confidered  artifice  or  fkill.  For  or 

artifice ,  feems  to  me  to  figuify  the  completion  of  a  thing  in  a  very  high  de¬ 
gree.  It  is  compofed  therefore  from  pjjceff,  length,  and  <%mv,  to  finifh  a  thing 
completely.  But,  as  I  juft  now  faid,  it  is  proper  to  afcend  to  the  fummit  of 
our  difcourfe,  and  to  inquire  the  fignification  of  the  names  virtue  and  vice. — 
One  of  thefe,  therefore,  I  have  not  yet  difcovered  ^  but  the  other  appears  to 
me  to  be  manifeft,  for  it  harmonizes  with  all  that  has  been  faid  before  :  for, 
in  confequence  of  every  thing  fubfifting  in  progreffion,  whatever  pafles  on 
badly  will  be  depravity  ;  but  this,  when  it  fubfifts  in  the  foul,  badly  acceding 
to  her  concerns,  then  mod  eminently  poffeffes  the  appellation  of  the  whole  of 
depravity.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  faulty  mode  of  progreffion  is  mani- 
fed  in  timidity, which  we  have  not  yet  difcuffed  ;  though  it  is  proper  to  confider 
it,  after  fortitude.  And  we  like  wife  feem  to  have  omitted  many  other  names. 
i Timidity  therefore  f  gnif  es,  that  the  bond  of  the  foul  is  frong :  for  the  word 
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vehement  implies  a  certain  ftrength.  And  hence  the  moft  vehement  and 
greatest  bond  of  the  foul,  will  be  timidity  :  jull  as  want  is  an  evil ;  and  every 
thing  as  it  appears,  which  is  an  impediment  to  palling  on  and  progreffion. — 
PaJJing  on  badly,  therefore,  feems,  to  evince  a  detention  and  hindrance  of 
progreffion  :  and  when  the  foul  is  thus  affected,  fhe  then  becomes  full  of  evil. 
But  if  the  name  vice  is  applicable  to  fuch  things  as  thefe,  the  contrary  of  this 
will  be  virtue  ;  fignifying,  in  the  firft  place,  facility  of  progreffion  ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  that  the  flowing  of  a  good  foul  ought  to  be  perpetually  loof- 
ened  and  free.  And  hence,  that  which  always  flows  unreftrained  and  with¬ 
out  impediment,  may,  as  it  appears,  very  properly  receive  this  denomination, 
aeippmti.  Perhaps  alfo,  fome  one  may  call  it  alps-nj,  becaufe  this  habit  is  the 
moft  eligible  of  all.  Perhaps,  too,  you  will  fay  that  I  feign  ;  but  I  aflert,  that 
if  the  preceding  name  vice  is  properly  eftablifhed,  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  name  virtue. 

Herm.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  t»  Kajtcv,  evil,  through  which  you  ex¬ 
plained  many  things  in  the  word  depravity  ? 

Soc.  It  appears  to  me,  by  Jupiter,  to  imply  fomething  prodigious,  and 
difficult  to  colledt.  I  introduce  therefore  to  this  alfo  the  artifice  mentioned, 
above. 

Her  m.  What  is  that  ? 

Soc.  To  aflert  that  this  name  is  fomething  Barbaric. 

Herm.  And,  in  fo  doing,  you  appear  tome  to  fpeak  properly.  But,  if  you: 
think  fit,  we  will  omit  thefe,  and  endeavour  to  conflder  the  rectitude  of  cora- 
pofition  in  the  names,  the  beautiful ,  and  the  bafe. 

Soc.  The  bafe,  then,  feems  to  me  to  evince  its  figniflcation  plainly,  and  to 
correfpond  with  the  preceding  explanations  :  for  he  who  effcablifhed  names 
appears  to  me,  throughout,  to  have  reviled  that  which  hinders  and  detains  the 
flowing  of  things  j  and  that  he  now  affigned  the  name  cltiv^oyow  to  that  which 
always  detains  a  flowing  progreffion.  But,  at  prefent,  they  call  it  colledfively 
ci\<r yjpov. 

Herm.  But  what  will  you  fay  concerning  the  beautiful? 

Soc.  This  is  more  difficult  to  underftand,  though  they  fay  that  the  «  in 
this  word,  is  produced  only  for  the  fake  of  harmony  and  length. 

Herm.  But  how  ? 


Soc. 
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Soc.  It  appears  that  this  appellation  is  the  furname  of  the  dianoetic  energy. 

Herm.  How  do  you  prove  this  ? 

Soc.  What  do  you  think  is  the  caufe  of  the  denomination  of  every  thing? 
Is  it  not  that  which  eftablifhes  names  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Will,  not  this  caufe,  then,  be  the  dianoetic  conception,  either  of  gods, 
or  men,  or  of  both  ? 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  To  call  things  therefore,  and  the  beautiful ,  are  the  fame  with  diano¬ 
etic  energy. 

Herm-  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Are  not,  therefore,  the  operations  of  intellect  and  the  dianoetic  power 
laudable  ;  but  fuch  things  as  are  not  the  refult  of  their  energies  blameable? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  That  which  belongs  to  medicine,  therefore,  produces  medical  works ; 
and  that  which  belongs  to  the  carpenter’s  art,  carpentry  works  :  or  w;hat  is 
your  opinion  on  the  fubjeCt  ? 

Herm.  The  fame  as  yours. 

Soc.  Does  not  therefore  the  beautiful  produce  things  beautiful  ? 

Herm.  I  is  neceffary  that  it  fhould. 

Soc.  But  this  as  we  have  laid,  is  dianoetic  energy. 

Herm.  Entiiely  fo. 

Soc.  To  xa\°v,  therefore,  or  the  beautiful ,  will  be  properly  the  furname 
of  prudence ,  which  produces  fuch  things  as,  in  confequence  of  acknowledging 
to  be  beautiful,  we  are  delighted  with. 

Herm.  It  appears  to  be  fo. 

Soc.  What  then  remains  for  us  to  inveltigate,  of  fuch  like  names  ? 

Herm.  Whatever  belongs  to  the  good  and  the  beautiful ;  fuch  as  the  names 
fgnifving  things  conducive ,  ufeful ,  prof  table ,  lucrative ,  and  the  contraries  of 
thefe. 

Soc.  You  may  find  then  what  ro  ov/jtyegov,  or  the  conducive  is,  from  our  fore¬ 
going  fpeculations  ;  for  it  appears  to  be  a  certain  brother  of  fcience.  For  it 
evinces  nothing  elfe  than  the  local  motion  of  the  foul,  in  conjunction  with 
things  ;  and  that  things  refulting  from  hence  Ihould  be  called  and 

crvjAtpc^oi)  i.  e.  conducive,  from  cvgTvgicps^Q-Qou,  or  being  borne  along  in  conjunction. 

Herm. 
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Herm.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  But  the  name  lucrative  (jc^Ajov)  is  derived  from  xsJos,  gain.  And  if 
any  one  inferts  a  7  inftead  of  a  $  in  this  name,  it  will  manifeft  its  meaning  : 
for  it  will  thus,  after  another  manner,  become  the  name  for  good  ;  fince  he 
who  afligned  it  this  name  intended  to  exprefs  that  power  which  it  poffefles, 
of  becoming  mingled  with,  and  pervading  through  all  things,  and  thus,  by 
placing  J  inftead  of  T,  he  pronounced  it  xep, log. 

Herm.  But  what  w.ill  you  fay  concerning  KvcrnsKow,  or  the  ufeful  ? 

Soc.  It  appears,  O  Hermogenes  1  that  this  name  was  not  eftablifhed 
according  to  the  meaning  in  which  it  is  employed  by  inn-keepers,  becaufe  it 
frees  from  expenfe  ;  but  becaufe  it  is  the  fwifteft  of  being,  and,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this,  does  not  fuffer  things  to  Hand  Bill,  nor  lation ,  by  receiving 
an  end  of  being  borne  along,  to  flop,  and  reft  from  its  progreflion  :  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  always  departs  from  lation ,  as  long  as  any  end  remains  to  be 
obtained,  and  renders  it  unceaftng  and  immortal.  And,  on  this  account,  it 
appears  to  me  Auc rmAouy  was  called  the  good ;  for  that  which  diffolves  the  end  of 
lation  was  called  AdoitsAow.  But  w<pfA//x0y,  or  the  prof  table,  is  a  foreign  name  ; 
and  Homer  himfelf  often  ufes  otpsXXuv.  But  this  is  the  furname  of  increafing 
and  making. 

Herm.  But  what  fhall  we  fay  refpedling  the  contraries  of  thefe  ? 

Soc.  There  is  no  occafiou,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  evolve  fuch  as  are  thj 
negations  of  thefe. 

Herm.  But  what  are  they  f 

J 

Soc.  The  non-conducive ,  ufelefs ,  unprofitable ,  and  the  non- lucrative. 

Herm.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  But  may  we  not  inquire  concerning  SAaS?^  and  ^ioodsg,  the  noxious 
and  pernicious. 

Herm.  Certainly.. 

j 

Soc.  And  to  Sa a^spov,  indeed,  or  the  noxious ,  fays  that  it  is  rev  povv.  But 

Sa«7ttov  fignifies  that  which  wifiies  to  bind ;  and  aim  tv,  to  bind ,  is  the  fame  as  hlv  :• 
but  this  it  blames  in  every  refpeeft.  He,  therefore,  who  w idles  tnrTsiv  povv,  i.  e.. 
to  bind  that  which  fiows ,  will  be  moft  properly  called  &ovXa.irnpcw ;  but  it 
appears  to  me,  that,  for  the  fake  of  elegance,  it  was  denominated  Sa a&jcv. 

Herm.  A  variety  of  names,  Socrates,  prefents  itfelf  for  your  confidera- 
tion  ;  and  you  juft  now  appeared  to  me  to  have  founded  a  prelude  on  your 
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pipe,  as  it  were,  of  the  melody  belonging  to  Minerva,  while  you  pronounced 
this  name 

Soc.  I  am  not,  Hermogenes,  the  caufe  of  this,  but  he  who  founded  the 
name. 

Herm.  You  fpeak  the  truth  ;  but  what  will  you  fay  about  [uuSss,  the 

pernicious  ? 

Soc.  I  will  tell  you,  Hermogenes,  the  meaning  of  this  word  ;  and  do  you 
behold  how  truly  1  fhall  explain  it,  by  afferting  that  men,  through  adding  and 
taking  away  letters,  very  much  vary  the  meaning  of  names,  fo  that  fome- 
times  a  very  fmall  alteration  caufes  a  word  to  imply  the  very  contrary  of  what 
it  did  before.  As,  for  inftance,  in  the  word  to  Secy,  the  becoming',  for  1  un- 
derftood,  and  called  to  mind  juil:  now,  in  conlequence  of  what  1  am  about  to 
fay  to  you,  that  this  beautiful  word^sov  is  new  to  us,  and  induces  us  to  enun¬ 
ciate  to  hov  and  contrary  to  their  meaning,  and  by  this  means  to  ob- 

fcure  their  ftgnification  :  but  the  antient  name  evinces  the  fenfe  of  both  thefe 
words. 

Herm.  How  is  this? 

Soc.  I  will  tell  you.  You  know  that  our  anceftors  very  frequently  ufed 
the  i  and  and  that  this  w' as  not  lefs  the  cafe  with  fuch  women  as  particu¬ 
larly  preferved  the  antient  tongue.  But  now,  inftead  of  the  7,  they  per- 
verfely  ufe  either  7  or  7,  and  £  inftead  of  T,  as  being  more  magnificent. 

Herm.  But  how  ? 

Soc.  Juft  as,  for  inftance,  the  moft  antient  men  called  day  </«/»,  and 
fome  of  them  ;  but  thofe  of  the  prefent  times 

Herm.  This  is  indeed  the  cafe. 

Soc.  You  know,  therefore,  that  this  antient  name  only  manifefts  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  its  founder  ;  for,  becaufe  light  emerges  from  darknefs,  and  fhines 
upon  men  rejoicing  in  and  defiring  its  beams,  they  called  day  Ipspot. 

Herm.  It  appears  fo 

Soc.  But  as  it  is  now  celebrated  in  tragical  performances,  you  can  by  no 
means  underftand  what '/j/^-pas  means  ;  though  fome  are  of  opinion  that  day  is 
called  becaufe  it  renders  things  ypspoo,  placid  and  gentle. 

Herm.  So  it  appears  tome. 

Soc.  And  you  likewife  know  that  the  antients  called  fyyov,  a  beam , 
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Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And  fyyov,  indeed,  manifefts  nothing  :  but  that  which  fublifts  for  the 
fake  of  bringing  two  things  together,  fo  that  they  may  be  bound,  is  very 
juftly  named  Svoyov.  Bat  it  is  now  called  fyyov ;  and  this  is  the  cafe  with  a 
great  variety  of  other  particulars. 

Herm.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Hence  then,  the  word  Ssov,  when  it  is  thus  pronounced,  fignifies  the 
contrary  to  all  the  names  which  belong  to  the  good.  For  this  name  being  a 
fpecies  of  the  good,  appears  to  be  a  bond  and  impediment  of  local  motion  ; 
as  being  the  brother  of  (3a o&e%a/f  the  noxious. 

Herm.  And  indeed,  Socrates,  it  appears  to  be  very  much  fo. 

Soc.  But  this  will  not  be  the  cafe  if  you  ufe  the  antient  name,  which  it  is 
much  more  probable  was  properly  founded  than  the  prefent  name.  But  you 
will  agree  with  thofe  antient  good  men,  if  you  fubflituteTfor  1 ;  for  hov,  and  not 
Zzov,  will  fignify  that  good  which  is  celebrated  by  the  inflitutor  of  names. 
And  thus  the  founder  of  names  will  not  contradict  himfelf,  but  the  names  hov, 
utpsXiy.ov,  XvcrnsXovv,  nsfioiteov,  ayaQov,  trv^.'p^ov, sv'ropov, o r proceeding  'with  facility ,  will  all 
of  them  appear  to  have  the  fame  meaning  :  for  he  meant  to  fignify  and  cele¬ 
brate,  by  different  names,  that  which  adorns  and  pervades  through  every  part 
of  the  univerfe  ;  and  to  reprobate  that  which  detains  and  binds.  And  indeed, 
in  the  name  if,  according  to  the  antient  tongue,  you  fubflitute  J for  £  it 

will  appear  to  you  that  this  name  was  compofed  from  loom  to  tov,  or  binding 
that  which  is  in  progreflion,  and  was  called  Mpudkg. 

Herm.  But  what  will  you  fay  concerning  pleafure,  pain,  defire,  and  fuch 
like  names  ? 

Soc.  They  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  very  difficult,  Iiermogenes  :  for 
pleafure  feems  to  be  an  adtion  tending  towards  emolument,  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  to  have  derived  its  appellation;  but  the  J  was  added,  that  it  might  be 
called  ySow/,  inflead  of  foi'Jj.  But  pain  feems  to  have  derived  its  appellate  n 
from  the  dilTolution  of  the  body,  which  the  body  experiences  in  this  paffion  : 
and  the  name  for  row  was  fo  called  from  impeding  the  motion  of  progreffion  : 
but  the  name  <xXy$uv,  i.  e.  torment ,  appears  to  me  to  be  foreign,  and  to  be 
fo  called  from  uXyuvog,  troublefome.  i.  e.  anxiety,  w'as  denominated 

from  theingrefs  of  pain. 

He  rm.  It  appears  lo. 

VOL.  V. 
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Soc.  But  a%8y^oov,  grief,  clearly  fign  fies  that  it  is  a  name  affimilated  to  the 
flownefs  of  lation  :  for  otyjog  is  a  burthen,  and  iov,  any  thing  in  progreffion. 
Joy  feems  to  have  received  its  appellation  from  the  diffufton  and  eafy  progref¬ 
fion  of  the  flowing  of  the  foul ;  but  rig-jug,  delight,  was  derived  from  rs^? rvog,  the 
pleafant.  But  to  ts^thov  was  fo  called,  from  being  affimilated  to  the  breathing  of 
delight  through  the  foul ;  it  was  therefore  juft ly  called  Iprvov,  i.  e.  infpiring  ; 
but  in  the  courfe  of  time,  it  came  to  be  denominated  tspyrvov.  But,  with  refpedt 
to  £v(pooo-uvri,  or  hilarity,  there  is  no  occafion  to  explain  the  why  of  its  denomi¬ 
nation  ;  for  it  is  obvious  to  every  one,  that  it  was  fo  called  from  gu  and 
ev [A<psf>'o-9oii,  that  is,  from  the  foul’s  being  well  borne  along  in  conjunction  with 
things.  Hence  it  ought,  in  juftice,  to  be  denominated  sv'pspoua-^  ;  but,  notwith- 
ftanding  this,  we  call  it  evfyoa-vvYi.  But  neither  is  it  difficult  to  difcover  the 
meaning  of  defire  :  for  it  evinces  a  power  proceeding  to  Svyog,  anger * 

But  Svjxos,  anger ,  derives  its  appellation  from  dvosoog,  and  reus,  raging  and  ar¬ 
dour,  And  again,  yrpog,  amatory  defire ,  was  fo  called  from  p  &>,  or  a  flowing 
which  vehemently  attracts  the  foul ;  for  becaufe  it  flows  excited ,  and  deflringthe 
p°Jfeffion  of  things,  it  ftrongly  allures  the  foul  through  the  incitement  of  its 
flowing.  And  hence,  from  the  whole  of  this  power,  it  is  called  pspog.  But 
7rc8og,  defire,  was  fo  called,  from  fignifying  that  it  is  not  converfant  with  pre- 
fent  amatorial  defire,  and  its  effluxive  ftreams,  like  ipspcg,  but  with  that  which, 
is  elfew here  fltuated,  and  is  abfent.  But,  spus,  love,  received  its  appellation 
from  implying  that  it  flows  inwardly  from  an  external  fource  ;  and  that  this 
flowing  is  not  the  property  of  him  by  whom  it  is  pofTefled,  but  that  it  is  ad¬ 
ventitious  through  the  eyes.  And  hence  love  was  called  by  our  anceftors; 
rrpog,  from  sapsiv,  to  flow  inwardly.  But  at  prefent  it  is  called  through  the 
infertion  of  Z  inftead  of  Z.  But  what  fhall  we  conftder  after  this? 

Herm.  What  opinion ,  and  fuch-like  names,  appear  to  you  to  fignify. 

Soc.  Opinion,  oc^tx,  was  denominated  from  th  z  pur  filing  which  the  foul  em¬ 
ploys  in  her  progreffive  inveftigations  concerning  the  nature  of  things,  or 
elfe  from  the  darting  of  an  arrow  ;  and  this  laft  appears  to  be  the  moft  likely 
derivation.  Hence  or/i<rig,  opinion ,  harmonizes  with  ;  for  it  ftgnifies  the 
cine,  or  ingrefs  of  the  foul,  in  confldering  the  om,  or  quality  of  a  thing.  Juft 
as  counfel  or  deliberation,  is  fo  called  from  (2oM,  hurling  forth:: 

and  &vXso-8ai,  to  be  willing ,  ftgnifies  to  etpt&Qou,  to  defire ,  and  [<ov\tvs<r8ai ,  to.  con- 
fult.  For  all  thefe  following  opinion,  appear  to  be  certain  refem- 
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blances  of  £oX»,  hurling  forth  ;  juft  as  the  contrary  of  this  a£*uAi»,  or  a  want 
of  counfel ,  appears  to  be  a  misfortune,  as  neither  hurling  forth,  nor  obtaining 
that  which  it  wifhes  for,  about  which  it  deliberates,  and  which  is  the  objedl 
of  its  defire. 

Herm.  You  feem  to  me,  Socrates,  to  have  introduced  thefe  particulars 
with  great  denfity  of  conception  ;  let  us  therefore  now,  if  it  is  pleafingto  di¬ 
vinity,  end  the  difcuflion..  Yet  I  ftiould  wifh  you  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
nccejfity ,  which  is  confequent  to  what  we  have  already  unfolded,  and  that 
which  is  voluntary. 

Soc.  To  txovcriov,  therefore,  or  the  voluntary,  fignifies  that  which  yields 
and  does  not  refift,  but  as  I  may  fay  eixov  rw  iovti ,  yields  to  that  which 
is  in  progrejfion  ;  and  thus  evinces  that  this  name  fubfifts  according  to 
SouAwcns,  the  will.  But  to  avayxa.iov  and  uvtitvttcv,  i.  e.  the  tiecejfary  and  the 
reffing ,  fince  they  are  contrary  to  the  will,  muft  fubfift  about  guilt  and  igno¬ 
rance.  But  they  are  affimilated  to  a  progreffion  through  a  valley  ;  becaufe,  on 
account  of  their  being  pafled  through  with  difficulty,  and  their  rough  and 
denfe  nature,  like  a  place  thick-planted  with  trees,  they  impede  progreffion. 
And  hence,  perhaps,  neceffity  was  denominated  from  an  affimilation  to  a  pro - 
grefion  through  a  valley.  But  as  long  as  our  ftrength  remains  we  ought  not 
to  defert  it  ;  do  not  therefore  defift,  but  ftill  interrogate  me. 

Herm.  I  afk  you  then  about  things  the  greateft  and  moft  beautiful,  viz. 
truth,  falfehood,  and  being  ;  and  why  name ,  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  our  prefent 
deputation,  was  fo  called  ? 

Soc.  What  therefore  do  you  call  [xoueaQai  ? 

Herm.  I  call  it  Ifruv,  to  inquire. 

Soc.  It  appears  then  that  this  word  ovo[xoi,  a  name ,  was  compofed  from  that 
difcourfe  which  afferts  that  ov,  being ,  is  that  about  which  name  inquires.  But 
this  will  be  more  evident  to  you,  in  that  which  we  call  ovouamov,  or  capable  of 
being  named ;  for  in  this  it  clearly  appears  that  name  is  an  inquiry  about  being. 
With  refpedl  to  «Ajj fact,  truth ,  this  name  feems  to  have  been  mingled,  as  well 
as  many  others ;  for  this  name  appears  to  have  received  its  compofition  from 
the  divine  lation  of  being,  and  therefore  implies  that  it  is  B-iu  ctKy,  a  divine 
wandering.  But  xJ/suSo^,  j alfehood,  fignifies  the  contrary  to  lation.  For  here 
again  the  inftitutor  of  names  blames  that  which  detains  and  compels  any 
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thing  to  reft.  This  name,  however,  is  affimilated  to  thofe  who  are  afleep; 
but  the  addition  of  the  £  conceals  its  meaning.  But  0v,  being,  and  ova-ix, 
ejfence ,  harmonize  with  truth,  by  receiving  the  addition  of  an  7;  for  then 
they  will  fignify  tear,  or  that  which  is  in  progreftion.  And  again,  to  ovy.  or,  or 
non-being ,  is  by  fome  denominated  ovk  tw ;  that  is,  not  pr  oceeding. 

IIerm.  You  appear  to  me,  Socrates,  to  have  difcuffed  thefe  particulars  in 
a  very  ftrenuous  manner.  But  if  any  one  fhould  afk  you,  what  reditude  of 
nomination  there  is  in  the  words  iov, proceeding,  flowing,  and  low,  binding , 
would  you  be  able  to  anfwer  him  or  not  ? 

Soc.  I  fhould  perfedlv  fo.  And  fomething juft  now  occurred  to  me,  by  the 
mentioning  of  which  I  may  appear  to  fay  fomething  to  the  purpofe. 

Herm.  What  is  it  ? 

Soc.  That,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  any  thing,  we  fhould  fay,  it  is  of  Barbaric 
origin  :  for,  perhaps,  this  is  really  the  cafe  with  fome  names  ;  and  others 
are,  perhaps,  infcruiable  on  account  of  their  antiquity.  For,  through  names 
being  every  where  wrefted  from  their  proper  conftrudion,  it  will  be  by  no 
means  wonderful,  if  the  antient  tongue,  when  compared  with  the  prefent, 
is  in  no  refped  different  from  a  Barbaric  language. 

Herm.  And,  indeed,  you  fay  nothing  foreign  from  the  purpofe. 

Soc.  I  fay  that,  indeed,  which  is  probable  ;  but  yet  the  conteft  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  admit  of  an  excufe.  Let  us,  however,  endeavour  to  con- 
fider  this  affair,  and  make  our  inquiry,  as  follows  :  If  any  one  fhould  always 
inveftigate  thofe  words  through  which  a  name  derives  its  fubfiftence,  and 
a°-ain  thofe  words  through  which  words  are  enunciated,  and  fhould  do  this 
without  ceafing,  would  not  he  who  anfwers  fuch  a  one  at  length  fail  in  his 
replies  ? 

Hf.rm,  It  appear  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  When,  therefore,  will  he  who  fails  to  anlwer,  juftly  fail  ?  Will  it 
not  be  when  he  arrives  at  thofe  names  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  elements 
both  of  other  difcourfes  and  names?  For  thefe,  if  they  have  an  elementary 
fu'ofiftence,  can  no  longer  be  juftly  faid  to  be  compofed  from  other  names, 
juft  as  we  faid  above,  that  to  ayaQov  was  compofed  from  aycco-roi,  admirable , 
and  3-oo?,  fwiflt.  But  3oo«,  we  may  perhaps  fay,  is  compofed  from  other 
words,  and  thefe  laft  again  from  others:  but  if  we  ever  apprehend  that  which 
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is  no  longer  compofed  from  other  names,  we  may  juftly  fay,  that  we  have 
at  length  arrived  at  an  element ;  and  that  we  ought  no  longer  to  refer  this 
to  other  names. 

IIerm.  You  feem  to  me  to  fpeak  properly. 

Soc.  Are  not  the  names,  then,  which  are  the  fubjecl  of  your  prefent 
inquiry,  elements?  And  is  it  not  neceffary  that  the  re&itude  of  their  for¬ 
mation  fhould  be  confidered  in  a  manner  different  from  that  of  others  ? 

Herm.  It  is  probable. 

Soc.  It  is  probable  certainly,  Hermogenes.  All  the  former  names,  there¬ 
fore,  mull  be  reduced  to  thefe  :  and  if  this  be  the  cafe,  as  it  appears  to  me 
it  is,  confider  again  along  with  me,  left  I  fhould  a6t  like  one  delirious,  while 
I  am  explaining  what  the  n=Clitude  of  the  firft  names  ought  to  be. 

Her  M.  Only  do  but  fpeak ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  the  utmoft  of  my 
ability  to  fpeculate  in  conjunction  with  you. 

Soc.  I  think  then  vou  will  agree  with  me  in  this,  that  there  is  one  certain; 
redlitude  of  every  name,  as  well  of  that  which  is  firft  as  of  that  which  is  laft 
and  that  none  of  thefe  differ  from  one  another,  fofar  as  they  are  names. 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  the  reCtitude  of  thofe  names  which  we  have  juft  now  difcuffed,. 
confifts  in  evincing  the  quality  of  every  thing. 

Herm.  How  fhould  it  be  otherwife  ? 

Soc.  This  property,  then,  ought  no  lefs  to  belong  to  prior  than  pofterior 
names,  if  they  have  the  proper  requifites  of  names. 

He  rm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  pofterior  names,  as  it  appears,  produce  this  through  fuch  as  are: 
prior. 

Herm.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Be  it  fo  then.  But  after  what  manner  can  firft  names,  which  have 
no  others  preceding  them,  be  able,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  unfold  to  us  the 
nature  of  things,  if  they  have  the  properties  of  names  ?  But  anfwer  me  this 
queftion :  If  we  had  neither  voice  nor  tongue,  and  yet  wifhed  to  manifeft  things 
to  one  another,  fhould  we  not,  like  thofe  who  are  at  prefent  mute,  endeavour 
to  fignify  our  meaning  by  the  hands,  head,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  ? 

Herm.  How  could  it  be  otherwife,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  I  think,  therefore,  that  if  we  wifhed  to  fignify  that  which  is  upwards 
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and  light,  we  fhould  ralfe  our  hands  towards  the  heavens,  imitating  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itfelf ;  but  that  if  we  wifhed  to  indicate  things  down¬ 
wards  and  heavy,  we  fhould  point  with  our  hands  to  the  earth.  And  again, 
if  we  were  dehrous  of  dignifying  a  running  horfe,  or  any  other  animal,  you 
know,  that  we  fhould  fafhion  the  geftures  and  figures  of  our  bodies,  as  near 
as  poffible,  to  a  fimilitude  of  thefe  things. 

Hesm.  It  appears  to  me,  that  it  would  neceffarily  be  as  you  fay. 

Soc.  In  this  manner  then,  I  think,  the  manifefhations  of  the  body  would 
take  place  ;  the  body  imitating,  as  it  feems,  that  which  it  wifhes  to  render 
apparent. 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  fince  we  wifh  to  manifeft  a  thing  by  our  voice,  tongue,  and 
mouth,  will  not  a  manifeftation  of  every  thing  then  take  place  through  thefe, 
when  an  imitation  of  any  thing  fubfifis  through  thefe  ? 

Herm.  It  appears  to  me,  that  it  muff  be  neceffarily  fo. 

Soc.  A  name  then,  as  it  feems,  is  an  imitation  of  voice,  by  which  every 
one  who  imitates  any  thing,  imitates  and  nominates  through  voice. 

Herm.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  But,  by  Jupiter,  my  friend,  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  yet  fpoken  in 
a  becoming  manner. 

Herm.  Why? 

Soc.  Becaufe  we  muff  be  compelled  to  confefs,  that  thofe  who  imitate 
fheep  and  cocks,  and  other  animals,  give  names  to  the  things  which  they 
imitate. 

Herm.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc,  But  do  you  think  this  is  becoming  ? 

IIerm.  I  do  not.  But  what  imitation,  Socrates,  will  a  name  be  ? 

Soc.  In  the  firfi:  place,  as  it  appears  to  me,  it  will  not  be  fuch  an  intima- 
tion  as  that  which  takes  place  through  mufic,  although  this  imitation  fhould 
be  effefted  by  the  voice  :  nor,  in  the  next  place,  though  we  fhould  imitate 
the  fame  things  as  mufic  imitates,  yet  we  fhould  not  appear  to  me  to  deno¬ 
minate  things.  But  I  reafon  thus:  Is  there  not  a  certain  voice,  figure,  and 
colour,  in  many  things  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  though  any  one  fhould  imitate  thefe,  yet 
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the  denominating  art  would  not  be  converfant  with  thefe  imitations :  for 
thefe  are  partly  muftcal,  and  partly  the  effects  of  painting.  Is  not  this  the 
cafe  ? 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  what  will  you  fay  to  this  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  art 
eftence  belonging  to  every  thing,  as  well  as  colour,  and  fuch  things  as  we 
juft  now  mentioned  ?  And,  in  the  firft  place,  is  there  not  an  eftence  belong¬ 
ing  to  colour,  and  voice,  and  to  every  thing  elfe,.  which  is  conlidered  as  de- 
ferving  the  appellation  of  being  ? 

Herm.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  But  what  then  ?  If  any  one  is  able  to  imitate  the  eftence  of  every" 
thing,  by  letters  and  fyllables,  muft  he  not  evince  what  every  thing  is  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And  how  would  you  denominate  him  who  is  able  to  do  this  r  For, 
with  refpeCt  to  the  former  characters,  one  you  called  muftcal,  and  the  other 
converfant  with  painting.  But  how  will  you  call  this  character  ? 

Herm.  This  perfon,  Socrates,  appears  to  me  to  be  that  inftitutor  of 
names  which  we  formerly  fought  after. 

Soc.  If  this  then  is  true,  as  it  appears  to  be,  let  us  confider  about 
thole  names  which  are  the  fubjedls  of  vour  mc^uirv,  i.  e»  &  ving ,  iiia.it  to 
go,  (rzecrisi  habitude',  whether,  in  the  letters  and  fyllables  from  which  they 
are  compofed,  they  really  imitate  eftence,  or  not. 

Herm.  By  all  means. 

Soc.  Come  then,  let  us  fee  whether  thefe  alone  belong  to  the  firft:  names, 
or  many  others  betides  thefe. 

Herm.  I  think  that  this  is  the  cafe  with  many  others  befides  thefe. 

Soc.  And  your  opinion  is  probable.  But  what  will  the  mode  of  divifion 
be,  from  whence  the  imitator  will  begin  to  imitate  ?  Since  then  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  eftence  tubfifts  through  letters  and  fyllables,  will  it  not  be  moft  pro¬ 
per  to  diftribute  in  the  firft  place  the  elements  ?  juft  as  thofe  who  are  con¬ 
verfant  with  rhvthms,  in  the  firft  place,  diftribute  the  powers  of  the  elements, 
and  afterwards  of  the  iyllables  ;  and  thus  at  length  begin  to  {peculate  the 
rhythms  themfelves,,  but  never  till  this  is  accomplifhed. 

Herm.  Certainly,. 

Soc.  In  like  manner,  therefore,  ou  ht  not  we  firft  of  all  to  divide  the 
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vowels,  and  afterwards  the  reft  according  to  fpecies,  both  mutes  and  fe mi- 
vowels  ?  For  this  is  the  language  of  thole  who  are  Ikilled  in  thefe  matters. 
And  again,  ought  we  not  after  this  to  divide  luch  as  are  capable  of  being 
founded  indeed,  yet  are  not  femivowels,  and  confider  the  different  fpecies  of 
vowels,  with  reference  to  one  another  ?  And  after  we  have  properly  dil- 
tributed  all  thefe,  it  is  again  requifite  to  impofe  names,  and  to  confider,  if 
there  are  certain  things  into  which  both  thefe  may  be  referred  as  elements  ; 
and  from  which  both  thefe  may  be  known  ;  and  whether  fpecies  are  con¬ 
tained  in  them  after  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  elements.  But  all  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars  being  contemplated  in  a  becoming  manner,  it  is  proper  to  know  how 
to  introduce  each  according  to  fimilitude;  whether  one  ought  to  be  introduced 
to  one,  or  many  mingled  together  :  juft  as  painters,  when  they  wifh  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  refemblance,  lometimes  only  introduce  a  purple  colour,  and  fome- 
times  any  other  paint:  and  fometimes  again  they  mingle  many  colours  toge¬ 
ther,  as  when  they  make  preparations  for  the  purpofe  of  producing  the  like- 
nefs  of  a  man,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  this  kind  ;  and  this  in  fuch  a  manner,  I 
think,  as  to  give  to  every  image  the  colours  which  it  requires.  In  the  fame 
manner  we  fhould  accommodate  the  elements  of  words  to  things,  and  one 
to  one,  wherever  it  appears  to  be  neceftary,  and  fhould  fabricate  fymbols, 
which  they  call  fyllables.  And  again,  combining  thefe  fyllables  together, 
from  which  nouns  and  verbs  are  compofed,  we  fhould  again  from  theie 
nouns  and  verbs  compofe  fomething  beautiful  and  entire ;  that  what  the 
animal  defcribed  by  the  painter’s  art  was  in  the  above  inftance,  difcourfe 
may  be  in  this;  whether  conftrudted  by  the  onomaftic,  or  rhetorical,  or  any 
other  art.  Or  rather  this  ought  not  to  be  our  employment,  fince  we  have 
already  furpafied  the  bounds  of  our  difcourie  ;  for,  if  this  is  the  proper  mode 
of  compofition,  it  was  adopted  by  the  antients.  But  if  we  mean  to  fpecu- 
late  artificially,  it  is  proper  that,  diftinguifhing  all  thefe,  we  fhould  confider 
whether  or  not  firft  and  laft  names  are  eftablifhed  in  a  proper  manner  ;  for 
to  connect  them  without  adopting  fuch  a  method  would  be  erroneous,  my 
dear  Hermogenes,  and  improper. 

He  km.  Perhaps  fo,  indeed,  by  Jupiter,  Socrates. 

Soc.  What  then  ?  Do  you  believe  that  you  can  divide  them  in  this  man- 
nei  ?  for  I  cannot. 
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Herm.  There  is  much  greater  reafon,  then,  that  I  fliould  not  be  able  to  do 
this. 

Soc.  Let  us  give  up  the  attempt  then  :  or  are  you  willing  that  we  fliould 
undertake  it  to  the  beft  of  our  ability,  though  we  are  able  to  know  but  very 
little  concerning  fuch  particulars  ?  But  as  we  faid  before  refpecting  the 
gods,  that,  knowing  nothing  of  the  truth  belonging  to  their  names,  wre  might 
conjecture  the  dogmas  of  men  concerning  them  ;  fo  now,  with  regard  to  the 
prefent  fubjed,  we  may  proceed  in  its  inveftigation,  declaring  that,  if  thefe 
particulars  have  been  properly  diftributed,  either  by  us  or  by  any  other,  they 
ought,  doubtlefs,  to  have  been  fodivided.  Now,  therefore,  as  it  is  faid,  it  is 
requifite  that  we  fliould  treat  concerning  them  in  the  beft  manner  wre  are 
able.  Or,  what  is  you  opinion  on  the  fubjed? 

Herm.  Perfedly  agreeable  to  what  you  fay. 

Soc.  It  is  ridiculous,  I  think,  Hermogenes,  that  things  fliould  become 
manifeft  through  imitation  produced  by  letters  and  fyllables  :  and  yet  it  is 
necefiary;  for  we  have  not  any  thing  better  than  this,  by  means  of  which 
we  may  judge  concerning  the  truth  of  the  firfl:  names ;  unlefs,  perhaps,  as 
the  compofers  of  tragedies,  when  they  are  involved  in  any  difficulty,  fly  to 
their  machinery,  introducing  the  gods,  in  order  to  free  them  from  their  em- 
barraffment ;  fo  we  fliall  be  liberated  from  our  perplexity,  by  aflerting  that 
the  gods  eftabliftied  the  firfl:  names,  and  that  on  this  account  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  inftituted,  Will  not  fuch  an  aflertion  be  our  ftrongeft  defence  ?  or 
that  which  declares  we  received  them  from  certain  Barbarians  ?  For  the 
Barbarians  are  more  antient  than  us.  Or  fliall  we  fay  that,  through  anti¬ 
quity,  it  is  impoffible  to  perceive  their  meaning,  as  is  the  cafe  with  Barbaric 
names  ?  But  all  thefe  folutions  will  only  be  fo  many  plunderings,  and  very 
•elegant  evafions  of  thofe  who  are  not  willing  to  render  a  proper  reafon  con¬ 
cerning  the  right  impofition  of  the  firfl:  names  ;  though,  indeed,  he  wffio  is 
ignorant  of  the  proper  eflablifliment  of  firfl:  names  cannot  poflibly  know 
fuch  as  are  pofterior  ;  for  the  evidence  of  the  latter  muft  neceflarily  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  former;  and  with  thefe  he  is  perfectly  unacquainted.  But  it 
is  evident,  that  he  who  profefies  a  fkill  in  pofterior  names  ought  to  be  able 
to  explain  fuch  as  are  firft,  in  the  moft  eminent  and  pure  manner,  or,  if 
this  is  not  the  cafe,  to  be  well  convinced  that  he  trifles  in  his  explanation  of 
pofterior  names.  Or  does  it  appear  otherwife  to  you  ? 

vol.  v,  4  B 
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Herm.  No  otherwife,  Socrates. 

Soc.  My  conceptions  then,  about  the  firft  names,  appear  to  me  very  in- 
folent  and  ridiculous.  If  you  are  willing,  therefore,  I  will  communicate 
them  to  you  ;  and  do  you,  in  your  turn,  if  you  have  any  thing  better  to  offer, 
impart  it  to  me. 

Herm.  I  will  do  fo;  but  fpeak  confidently. 

Soc.  In  the  firft  place,  then,  ~P  appears  to  me  to  be  as  it  were  the  organ 
of  all  motion,  though  we  have  not  yet  explained  why  motion  is  called  j avnais. 
But  it  is  evident  that  it  implies  tens,  going  ;  for  a  was  not  formerly  ufed,  but  h 
But  its  origin  is  from  xteiv,  io  go ,  which  is  a  foreign  name,  and  fignifies  tevctu 
If,  therefore,  any  one  could  find  out  its  antient  name,  when  transferred  to 
our  tongue,  it  might  be  very  properly  called  tens.  But  now  from  the  foreign 
name  y.iav,  and  the  change  of  the  «,  together  with  the  interpolation  of  the  ~y> 
it  is  called  xirrons.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  called  xieivYws,  or  sms.  But 
araais,  or  abiding ,  is  the  negation  of  tevcu,  to  go  ;  and  for  the  fake  of  orna¬ 
ment  is  called  o-t cans.  The  element,  therefore,  as  I  faid,  appeared  to  the 
inftitutor  of  names  to  be  a  beautiful  infcrument  of  motion,  for  the  purpofe 
of  expreffing  a  fimilitude  to  lation  ;  and  hence  he  every  where  employed  it 
for  this  purpofe.  And  in  the  fir  ft  place,  the  words  peip  and  fiov,  that  is,  to 
flow,  and  flowing ,  imitate  lation,  or  local  motion,  by  this  letter  ;  and  this  re- 
femblance  is  found,  in  the  next  place,  in  the  words  rpouos  and  rpa^us,  i.  e. 
trembling ,  and  rough  ;  alfo,  in  words  of  this  kind,  Kpoveiv,  to  flmke ;  Srpctunv,  to 
wound ;  tpvx etv,  to  draw  ;  fpuxTg/r,  to  brea,k  ;  xg pptccTi^uv,  to  cut  into  fmall pieces  % 
and  pejj.&av,  to  roll  round.  For  all  thefe  very  much  represent  motion  through 
the  p.  Not  to  mention  that  the  tongue,  in  pronouncing  this  letter,  is  de¬ 
tained  for  the  leaf:  fpace  of  time  poffible,  and  is  agitated  in  the  mo  ft  eminent 
degree  j  and  on  this  account  it  appears  to  me  that  this  letter  was  employed 
in  thefe  words.  But  the  inflitutor  of  names  ufed  the  7  for  the  purpofe  of 
indicating  all  attenuated  natures,  and  which  eminently  penetrate  through  all 
things.  And  hence  this  is  imitated  by  the  words  tevat  and  teoQcti,  to  go,  and 
to  proceed,  through  the  i:  juft  as  through  *,  and  },  becaufe  thefe  letters 
are  more  inflated,  the  author  of  names  indicated  all  fuch  things  as  -iv^poy,. 
the  cold ;  £eov,  the  fervid  ;  aua^ou,-  to  be  Jhaken  ;  and  univerfally  asitT/xov,  eon - 
cujjion.  And  when  he  wifhed  to  imitate  any  thing  very  much  inflated,  he 
every  where*  for  the  moil  part,  appears  to  have  introduced  fuch-like  letters. 
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But  he  feems  to  have  thought  that  the  power  of  ccmprcffing  $  and  t,  and  the 
tongue’s  a&ion  in  adhering,  were  ufeful  for  the  purpofe  of  imitating  the 
words  fta/mos,  a  bond,  and  o-rxo-is,  abiding.  And  becaufe  the  tongue  remark¬ 
ably  Aides  in  pronouncing  *,  the  inftitutor  of  names  perceiving  this,  and 
employing  this  letter  in  an  affimilative  way,  he  eftabliAied  the  names  ?eix, 
Jinooth  \  oAioS  aivay ,  to  flip',  Anrapov,  unEluous jcoAAwfg?,  liquid',  and  ail  otuer 
fuch-like  words.  But  in  confequence  of  the  tongue  Aiding  through  \  he 
employed  the  power  of  the  y}  and  thus  imitated  yh‘e%pc,v,  the  flippery  ;  yXvyjj, 
the  flweet ;  and  y\ oiuS'es,  the  vifcous.  Perceiving  likewife  that  the  found  of 
the  ~v  was  inward,  he  denominated  to  ei$ov,  the  inward ,  and  rcc  evrot,  things 
inward,  that  he  might  affimilate  works  to  letters.  But  he  afligned  «  to 
/j-eyahov,  the  great ,  and  «  to  ^ xos,  length ,  becaufe  thefe  letters  are  great.  But 
in  the  conftrudlion  of  o-rpoyyvhov,  round. ,  which  requires  the  letter  5,  he 
mingled  s  abundantly.  And  in  the  fame  manner  the  legiAator  appears  to 
have  accommodated  other  letters  and  fyllables  to  every  thing  which  exifts, 
fabricating  a  Agnature  and  name  ;  and  from  thefe,  in  an  affimilative  manner, 
to  have  compofed  the  other  fpecies  of  names.  This,  Hermogenes,  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  rectitude  of  names,  unlefs  Cratylus  here  aATerts  any  thing 
elfe. 

Herm.  And,  indeed,  Socrates,  Cratylus  often  finds  me  fufficient  employ¬ 
ment,  as  I  faid  in  the  beginning,  while  he  declares  that  there  is  a  re&itude 
of  names,  but  does  not  clearly  inform  me  what  it  is  ;  fo  that  I  cannot  tell 
whether  he  is  willingly  or  unwillingly  thus  obfeure  in  his  afiertions.  Now, 
therefore,  Cratylus,  fpeak  before  Socrates,  and  declare  whether  you  are 
pleafed  with  what  Socrates  has  faid  refpedting  names,  or  whether  you  have 
any  thing  to  fay  on  the  fubject  more  excellent ;  and  if  you  have,  difclofe  it, 
that  either  you  may  learn  from  Socrates,  or  that  you  may  teach  both  of  us. 

Crat.  But  what,  Hermogenes!  Does  it  appear  to  you  to  be  an  ealy  mat¬ 
ter  to  perceive  and  teach  any  thing  fo  fuddenly,  and  much  more  that  which 
feems  to  be  the  greatefi:,  among  things  which  are  the  greateft  ? 

Herm.  To  me,  by  Jupiter,  it  does  not ;  but  that  afi'ertion  of  PIefiodr  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  very  beautiful,  “  that  it  is  worth  while  to  add  a  little  to  a  little.’* 
If,  therefore,  you  are  able  to  accomplifii  any  thing,  though  but  trifling,  do 
not  be  weary,  but  extend  your  beneficence  both  to  Socrates  and  me.. 

*  Opera  et  Dies,  lib.  h 
4  B  2 
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Soc.  And,  indeed,  Cratylus,  I  do  not  confidently  vindicate  any  thing 
which  1  have  above  aflerted  ;  but  I  have  confidered  with  Hermogenes  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  truth  :  fo  that  on  this  account  fpeak  boldly,  if  you 
have  any  thing  better  to  offer,  as  I  am  ready  to  receive  it.  Nor  fhail  I  be 
furprifed  if  you  produce  fomething  more  beautiful  on  this  fubjedt  ;  for  you 
appear  to  me  to  have  employed  yourfelf  in  fpeculations  of  this  kind,  and  to 
have  been  inftrufted  in  them  by  others.  If,  therefore,  you  fhail  aflert  any 
thing  more  excellent,  you  may  fet  me  down  as  one  of  your  difciples  about 
the  rectitude  of  names. 

Crat.  But,  indeed,  Socrates,  as  you  fay,  I  have  made  this  the  fubjedt  of 
my  meditations,  and  perhaps  I  fhail  bring  you  over  to  be  one  of  my  dif¬ 
ciples  :  and  yet  I  am  afraid  that  the  very  contrary  of  all  this  will  take  place  ; 
for,  in  a  certain  refpedt,  I  ought  to  fay  to  you  what  Achilles  faid  to  Ajax1 
upon  the  occafion  of  his  embaffy  ;  but  he  thus  fpeaks :  “  O  Jove-born  Tela- 
monian  Ajax,  prince  of  the  people,  you  have  fpoken  all  things  agreeably  to 
my  opinion.”  In  like  manner  you,  O  Socrates,  appear  to  have  prophefied 
in  conformity  to  my  conceptions,  whether  you  were  infpired  by  Euthyphro, 
or  whether  fome  mufe,  who  was  latently  inherent  in  you  before,  has  now 
agitated  you  by  her  infpiring  influence. 

Soc.  O  worthy  Cratylus,  I  myfelf  have  fome  time  fince  wondered  at  my 
wifdom,  and  could  not  believe  in  its  reality  ;  and  hence  I  think  it  is  proper 
to  examine  what  I  have  faid  :  for  to  be  deceived  by  onefelf  is  the  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  of  all  things ;  for  fince  the  deceiver  is  not  for  the  leaf:  moment  of 
time  abfent,  but  is  always  prefent,  how  can  it  be  otherwife  than  a  dreadful 
circumftance  ?  But  it  is  neceflary,  as  it  feems,  to  turn  ourfelves  frequently 
to  the  conlideration  of  what  we  have  before  faid,  and  to  endeavour,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  poet2,  “  to  look  at  the  fame  time  both  before  and  behind.’’  And 
let  us  at  prefent  take  a  view  of  what  we  faid.  We  faid  then,  that  redlitude 
of  name  was  that  which  pointed  out  the  quality  of  a  thing.  Shall  we  fay 
that  this  definition  is  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  ? 

Crat.  To  me,  Socrates,  it  appears  to  be  very  much  fo. 

Soc.  Names,  then,  are  employed  in  difcourfe  for  the  fake  of  teaching  l 

Crat.  Entirely  fo. 


Soc* 
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Soc.  Shall  we  not  therefore  fay,  that  this  is  an  art,  and  that  it  has  arti¬ 
ficers  ? 

Crat.  Perfe&ly  fo. 

Soc.  But  who  are  they  ? 

Crat.  Thofe  legiflators,  or  authors  of  names,  which  you  fpoke  of  at 
firft. 

Soc.  Shall  we  then  fay,  that  this  art  fubfifts  in  men,  like  other  arts,  or 
not  ?  But  what  I  mean  is  this :  Are  not  fome  painters  more  excellent  than 
others  ? 

Crat.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Will  not  fuch  as  are  more  excellent  produce  more  beautiful  works, 
i.  e.  the  reprefentations  of  animals ;  but  fuch  as  are  inferior,  the  contrary  ? 
And  will  not  this  alfo  be  the  cafe  with  builders,  that  fome  will  fabricate 
more  beautiful,  and  others  more  deformed  houfes  ? 

Crat.  It  will. 

Soc.  And  with  refpecl  to  legiflators,  will  not  fome  produce  works  more 
beautiful  than  others  ? 

Crat.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  they  will. 

Soc.  It  does  not  therefore  appear  to  you,  that  fome  laws  are  better,  and 
others  worfe  ? 

Crat.  It  certainly  does  not. 

Soc.  One  name,  therefore,  does  not  feem  to  you  to  be  better  afligued  than 
another  ? 

Crat.  It  does  not. 

Soc.  All  names,  therefore,  are  properly  eftablifhed  ? 

Crat.  Such  indeed  as  are  names. 

Soc.  But  what  then  fhall  we  fay  to  this  name  of  Hermogenes,  which  we 
fpoke  of  before  ?  Shall  we  fay  that  this  name  was  not  rightly  affigned  him, 
unlefs  fomething  ep/xou  yevea-ew,  of  the  generation  of  Mercury,  belongs  to  him? 
Or  that  it  was,  indeed,  affigned  him,  but  improperly  ? 

Crat.  It  does  not  feem  to  me,  Socrates,  to  have  been  affigned  him  in 
reality,  but  only  in  appearance  ;  and  I  think  that  it  is  the  name  of  fome  other 
perfon,  who  is  endued  with  a  nature  correfpondent  to  the  name. 

Soc.  Will  not  he  then  be  deceived,  who  fays  that  he  is  Hermogenes  ? 

for 
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for  he  will  no  longer  be  the  perfon  whom  he  calls  Hermogenes,  if  he  is  not 
Hermogenes. 

Crat.  What  is  this  which  you  fay  ? 

Soc.  Is  the  efficacy  of  your  aftertion  founded  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  fpeak  any  thing  which  is  falfe  ?  for  this  has  been  faid,  my  dear 
Cratylus,  by  many  formerly,  and  is  the  opinion  of  many  at  prefent. 

Crat.  How  is  it  poffible,  Socrates,  that,  when  any  one  fpeaks  about  any 
thing,  he  fhould  fpeak  about  that  which  is  not  ?  Or  is  not  to  fpeak  of  non- 
being,  to  fpeak  of  things  which  are  falfe  ? 

Soc.  This  difcourfe,  my  friend,  is  more  elegant  than  my  condition  and 
age  require.  But  at  the  fame  time  inform  me,  whether  it  appears  to  you 
impoffible  to  difcourfe  about  that  which  is  falfe,  but  poffible  to  pronounce 
it? 

Crat.  It  appears  to  me  impoffible  even  to  pronounce  it. 

Soc.  And  are  you  of  opinion  likewife,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  denominate 
it  ?  As  if,  for  inftance,  any  one,  on  meeting  you,  fhould  in  an  hofpitable 
manner  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  fay,  I  am  glad  to  fee  you,  O  Athenian 
guefl,  Hermogenes,  fon  of  Smicrion,  would  he  not  fome  way  or  other,  by 
means  of  voice,  exprefs  thefe  words  ?  And  would  it  not  be  this  Hermo¬ 
genes,  and  not  you,  whom  he  thus  denominated,  or  elfe  no  one? 

Crat.  It  appears  to  me,  Socrates,  that  he  would  enunciate  thefe  words 
in  vain. 

Soc.  Let  it  be  fo.  But  whether  would  he  who  pronounced  thefe  words, 
pronounce  that  which  is  true  or  falfe  ?  Or  would  fome  of  thefe  words  be 
true,  and  fome  falfe  ?  for  this  laft  fuppofition  will  be  fufficient. 

Crat.  I  fhould  fay,  that  he  founded  thefe  words,  moving  himfelf  in  vain, 
juft  as  if  any  one  fnould  move  brafs  by  ftriking  on  it. 

Soc.  Come  then,  fee,  Cratvlus,  whether  we  agree  in  any  refpefh  Do 
you  not  fay  that  a  name  is  one  thing,  and  that  of  which  it  is  the  name  an¬ 
other  ? 

Crat.  I  do. 

Soc.  And  do  you  not  acknowledge,  that  a  name  is  a  certain  imitation  of  a 
thing  ? 

Crat.  I  acknowledge  this  the  moft  of  all  things. 
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Soc.  And  will  you  not  therefore  confefs  that  pictures  are  in  a  different 
manner  imitations  of  certain  things  ? 

Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  come,  for  perhaps  1  do  not  underftand  fufficiently  what  you 
fay,  through  you  perhaps  fpeak  properly.  Can  we  diftribute  and  introduce 
both  thefe  imitations,  viz.  the  pictures  and  the  names,  to  the  things  of  which 
they  are  imitations?  Or  is  this  impofiible  ? 

Crat.  It  is  poflible. 

Soc.  But  confider  this  in  the  fir  ft  place.  Can  any  one  attribute  the  image 
of  a  man  to  a  man,  and  that  of  a  woman  to  a  woman ;  and  fo  in  other 
things  ? 

Crat.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And  is  it  poffi’ole,  on  the  contrary,  to  attribute  the  image  of  a  man 
to  a  woman,  and  that  of  a  woman  to  a  man  ? 

Crat.  This  alfo  is  pcffible. 

Soc.  Are  both  thefe  diftributions  therefore  proper ;  or  only  one  of  them? 

Crat.  Only  one  of  them. 

Soc.  And  this  I  think  muft  be  that  which  attributes  to  each,  the  peculiar 
and  the  fimilar  ? 

Crat.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  Left  therefore  you  and  I,  who  are  friends,  fhould  fall  into  verbal 
contention,  take  notice  of  what  I  fay  ;  for  I,  my  friend,  call  fuch  a  diftribu- 
tion  in  both  imitations  (i.  e.  in  the  pictures  and  names)  right ;  and  in  names 
not  only  right,  but  true  :  but  I  call  the  other  attribution  and  introduction  of 
the  diftimilar,  not  right  ;  and  when  it  takes  place  in  names,  falle. 

Crat.  But  confider,  Socrates,  whether  it  may  not  indeed  happen  in 
paintings,  that  an  improper  diftribution  may  take  place,  but  not  in  names  ; 
but  that  theie  muft  always  be  neceftariiy  right. 

Soc.  What  do  you  fay  ?  What  does  this  differ  from  that  ?  May  not  fome 
one,  on  meeting  a  man,  fay  to  him.  This  is  your  picture,  and  Ihew  him 
perhaps  by  chance  his  proper  image,  or  by  chance  the  image  of  a  woman  ? 
But  I  mean  by  /flowing,  placing  it  before  his  eyes. 

Crat.  Entirely  fo. 

•  Soc.  But  what,  may  he  not  again,  meeting  with  the  fame  perfon,  fay  to 
him,  This  is  your  name?  for  a  nami  is  an  imitation,  as  well  as  a  painting. 

But 
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But  my  meaning  is  this :  May  he  not  therefore  fay,  This  is  your  name  ? 
And  after  this,  may  he  not  prefent  to  his  fenfe  of  hearing,  perhaps,  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  what  he  is,  and  which  aflerts  that  he  is  a  man;  and  perhaps  an 
imitation  of  a  female  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  which  aflerts  that  he  is  a 
woman  ?  Does  it  not  appear  to  you,  that  this  may  be  fome  time  or  other 
poflible? 

Crat.  I  am  willing  to  allow  you,  Socrates,  that  this  may  be  fo. 

Soc.  You  do  well,  my  friend,  if  the  thing  fubfifls  in  this  manner;  for 
neither  is  it  proper  at  prefent  to  contelf  much  about  it.  If,  therefore,  there 
is  a  diftribution  of  this  kind  in  names,  we  mufl:  confefs  that  one  of  thefe 
wifhes  to  call  a  thing  according  to  truth,  but  the  other  falfely.  And  if  this 
is  the  cafe,  and  it  is  poflible  to  diftribute  names  erroneoufly,  and  not  to  at¬ 
tribute  things  adapted  to  each,  it  will  alfo  be  poflible  to  err  in  words.  And 
if  words  and  names  may  be  thus  eftablhhed,  this  mufl:  likewife  neceflarily 
be  the  cafe  with  fentences ;  for  fentences  are,  I  think,  the  compofition  of 
thefe.  Or  what  is  your  opinion,  Cratylus  ? 

Crat.  The  fame  as  yours  ;  for  you  appear  to  me  to  fpeak  beautifully. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  we  aflimilate  firfl:  names  to  letters,  the  fame  things 
will  take  place  as  in  pi&ures,  in  which  it  is  poflible  to  attribute  all  conve¬ 
nient  colours  and  figures ;  and  again,  not  to  attribute  all,  but  to  leave  fome 
and  add  others,  and  this  according  to  the  more  and  the  lefs.  Will  not  this 
be  the  cafe  ? 

Crat.  It  will, 

Soc.  He  then  who  attributes  every  thing  proper,  will  produce  beautiful 
letters  and  images  ;  but  he  who  adds  or  takes  away,  will  indeed  produce 
letters  and  images,  but  fuch  as  are  defe&ive  ? 

Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  will  not  he  who  imitates  the  eflence  of  things  through  fyllables 
and  letters,  according  to  the  fame  reafoning,  produce  a  beautiful  image, 
when  he  attributes  every  thing  in  a  convenient  manner  ?  And  this  beauti¬ 
ful  image  is  a  name.  But  if  any  one  fails  in  the  leafl:  circumflance,  or 
fometimes  makes  an  addition,  does  it  not  follow  that  he  will,  indeed,  pro¬ 
duce  an  image,  but  not  a  beautiful  one  ?  And  fo  that  fome  of  the  names 
will  be  beautifully  fabricated,  and  others  badly? 

Crat.  Perhaps  fo. 
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Soc.  Perhaps  therefore  the  one  will  be  a  good,  and  the  other  a  bad  arti¬ 
ficer  of  names  ? 

Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  was  not  the  name  which  we  affigned  to  this  character  that  of 
legiflator  ? 

Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Perhaps  therefore,  by  Jupiter,  as  in  other  arts,  one  legiflator  will  be 
good  and  another  bad,  if  we  only  agree  in  what  has  been  before  aflerted  ? 

Crat.  It  will  be  fo.  But  do  you  perceive,  Socrates,  that  when  we  attri¬ 
bute  the  letters  *  and  p,  and  each  of  the  elements  to  names,  according  to 
the  grammatical  art,  if  we  take  away,  add,  or  change  any  thing,  a  name  in¬ 
deed  is  defcribed  for  us,  yet  not  properly  ;  or  rather,  it  is  by  no  means  de- 
fcribed,  but  becomes  immediately  fomething  elfe,  if  it  fufFers  any  thing  of 
this  kind  ? 

Soc.  Let  us  thus  confider  this  affair,  Cratylus,  left  we  fhould  not  con¬ 
template  it  in  a  becoming  manner. 

Crat.  But  how  ? 

Soc.  Perhaps  fuch  things  as  ought  neceftarily  either  to  be  compofed  or 
not  from  a  certain  number,  are  fubjedt  to  the  property  which  you  fpeak  of ; 
as  ten  things,  or  if  you  will  any  other  number,  if  you  take  away  or  add  any 
thing,  immediately  become  fome  other  number.  But  perhaps  there  is  not 
the  fame  rectitude  of  any  certain  quality  and  of  every  image,  but  a  contrary 
one :  for  neither  is  it  neceffary  to  attribute  to  an  image  every  thing  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  which  it  reprelents,  in  order  to  its  becoming  an  image.  But 
confider  if  I  fay  any  thing  to  the  purpofe.  Would  then  thefe  be  two  things, 
I  mean  Cratylus  and  the  image  of  Cratylus,  if  any  one  of  the  gods  fhould 
not  only  affimilate  your  colour  and  figure,  after  the  manner  of  painters,  but 
fhould  produce  all  fuch  inward  parts  as  you  contain,  and  attribute  the  fame 
foftnefs  and  heat,  the  fame  motion,  foul,  and  wifdom,  as  you  poftefs  ;  and, 
in  one  word,  fhould  fafhion  every  thing  elfe  fimilar  to  the  parts  which  you 
contain  ;  whether  in  confequence  of  fuch  a  compofition  would  one  of  thefe 
be  Cratylus,  and  the  other  the  image  of  Cratylus,  or  would  there  be  two 
Cratylufes  ? 

Crat.  It  appears  to  me,  Socrates,  that  there  would  be  two. 
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Soc.  Do  you  fee  then,  my  friend,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  feek  after  another 
redlitude  of  an  image  than  that  which  we  juft  now  fpoke  of;  and  that  it 
does  not  neceftarily  follow,  that  if  any  thing  is  taken  away  or  added,  it  will 
no  longer  be  an  image  ?  Or  do  you  not  perceive  how  much  images  want, 
in  order  to  poffefs  the  fame  things  as  their  paradigms  l 
Crat.  I  do. 

Soc.  Thofe  particulars  therefore  of  which  names  are  names,  would  be¬ 
come  ridiculous  through  names,  if  they  were  in  every  refpedt  affimilated  to 
them  :  for  all  things  would  become  double ;  and  the  difference  between  a 
thing  and  its  name  could  no  longer  be  afeertained. 

Crat.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  You  may  therefore,  generous  man,  confidently  own  that  fome  names* 
are  properly  compofed,  and  others  not  fo ;  nor  will  you  be  obliged  to  attri¬ 
bute  every  letter  to  a  name,  that  it  may  be  perfectly  fuch  as  that  of  which 
it  is  the  name  :  but  you  will  fometimes  buffer  a  letter  which  is  not  conve¬ 
nient  to  be  introduced  ;  and  if  a  letter,  you  will  likewife  permit  an  un- 
adaptd  name  in  a  difcourle  ;  and  if  a  name,  you-  will  buffer  a  fentence  un¬ 
adapted  to  things  to  be  introduced  in  a  difeourfe  ;  and  will  at  the  fame  time 
acknowledge,  that  a  thing  may  neverthelefs  be  denominated  and  fpoken  of, 
as  long  as  the  name  or  fentence  contains  the  effigies  of  the  thing  which  is 
the  fubjedf  of  difeourfe;  juft  as  in  the  names  of  the  elements,  which,  if  you 
remember,  I  and  Hermogenes  juft  now  difeuffed. 

Crat.  I  do  remember. 

Soc.  It  is  well,  therefore  ;  for  when  this  effigies  is  inherent,  though  every 
thing  properly  adapted  may  not  be  prefent,  yet  the  reprefentation  may  be 
laid  to  fubfift  as  it  ought.  But  let  us  now,  bleffed  man  1  ceafe  our  deputa¬ 
tion,  that  we  may  not  be  expofed  to  danger,  like  thofe  who  travel  late  by 
night  in  iEgina  ;  and  that  we  may  not,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  appear  to  have 
arrived  at  the  truth  of  things  later  than  is  becoming.  Or  at  leaft  feek  after 
fome  other  redlitude  of  name,  and  do  not  confefs  that  a  manifeftation  pro¬ 
duced  by  letters  and  fvllables  is  the  name  of  a  thing :  for,  if  you  admit  both 
thefe  aflertions,  you  cannot  be  confiftent  with  yourfelf. 

Crat.  But  you  appear  to  me,  Socrates,  to  fpeak  in  a  very  becoming 
manner,  and  I  lay  down  the  pofition  which  you  mention. 
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Soc.  Since  therefore  we  thus  far  agree,  let  us  confider  what  remains.  We 
fay  then,  that  in  order  to  the  beautiful  pofition  of  a  name,  it  ought  to  poffefs 

convenient  letters  ? 

Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  it  is  proper  that  it  fhould  contain  fuch  as  are  fimilar  to  things  ? 

Crat.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Such  then  as  are  beautifully  compofed  will  be  compofed  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  But  if  any  name  is  not  rightly  compofed,  it  will  perhaps,  for  the  moft 
part,  confift  of  convenient  and  fimilar  letters,  fmce  it  is  an  image  ;  but  it  will 
poffefs  fomething  unadapted,  through  which  it  is  neither  beautiful,  nor 
beautifully  eftablifhed.  Shall  we  fpeak  in  this  manner,  or  otherwife  ? 

Crat.  There  is  no  fuch  occafion,  I  think,  Socrates,  of  contefting ;  though 
it  does  not  pleafe  me  to  fay,  that  a  name  has  a  fubfiftence,  and  vet  is  not 
beautifully  compofed. 

Soc.  Is  this  alfo  unpleafing  to  you,  that  a  name  is  the  manifeftation  of  a 
thing  ? 

Crat.  It  is  not. 

Soc.  But  do  you  think  it  is  not  beautifully  faid,  that  fome  names  are 
compofed  from  fuch  as  are  firft,  and  that  others  are  themfelves  firft  names  ? 

Crat.  I  think,  it  is  well  faid. 

Soc.  But  if  firft  names  ought  to  be  manifeftations  of  certain  things,  can 
you  mention  any  better  method  of  accomplifhing  this,  than  their  being  fo 
formed  as  to  become,  in  the  moft  eminent  degree,  fuch  as  the  things  which 
they  render  manifeft  ?  Or  does  the  method  which  Hermogenes  and  many 
others  fpeak  of,  pleafe  you  better,  that  names  are  fignatures,  that  they  mani¬ 
feft  bv  fignatures,  and  that  they  are  prefcient  of  things  ?  And,  befides  this,  that 
refiitude  of  name  fubfifts  by  compafl ;  and  that  it  is  of  no  confequence  whe¬ 
ther  any  one  compofes  them  as  they  are  at  prefent  compofed,  or  the  contrary; 
calling,  for  inftance,  that  which  is  considered  at  prefent  as  fmall  7,  great, 
and  7,  7?  Which  of  thefe  modes  is  moft  agreeable  to  you  ? 

Crat.  It  is  wholly  and  univerfally,  Socrates,  better  to  evince  by  fimilitudc 
that  which  any  one  wifhes  to  evince,  than  by  any  other  method. 

Soc.  You  fpeak  well.  If,  therefore,  a  name  is  fimilar  to  a  thing,  is  it  not 
neceffary  that  the  elements  from  which  firft  names  are  compofed  (hould  be 
naturally  fimilar  to  things  themfelves?  But  my  meaning  is  this  :  Could  anv 
one  produce  a  picture,  which  we  have  juft  now  faid  is  the  limilitude  of  fome 
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particular  thing,  unlefs  the  colours  from  which  the  picture  is  compofed  were 
naturally  fimilar  to  the  things  which  the  art  of  painting  imitates  ?  Is  it  not 
otherwife  impofiible  ? 

Chat.  Impoffible, 

Soc.  In  a  fimilar  ma'nner,  therefore,  names  can  never  become  fimilar  to 
any  thing,  unlefs  the  things  from  which  names  are  compofed  pofTefs,  in  the 
firfi:  place,  fome  fimilitude  to  the  particulars  of  which  names  are  the  imitations. 
But  the  component  parts  of  names  are  elements. 

Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  You  therefore  now  participate  of  the  difcourfe  which  Hermogenes  a 
little  before  received.  Tell  me,  then,  whether  we  appear  to  you  to  have  de¬ 
termined  in  a  becoming  manner,  or  not,  that  the  letter  J  is  fimilar  to  local 
motion,  to  motion  in  general,  and  to  hardnefs  ? 

Crat.  In  a  becoming  maimer,  in  my  opinion. 

Soc.  But  the  letter  a  to  the  fmooth  and  foft,  and  other  things  which  we 
mentioned  ? 

Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Do  you  know  therefore  that  the  fame  word,  i.  e.  hardnefs ,  is  called 
by  us  cniAvpcrn?,  but  by  the  Eretrienfians  o-*Ajj/>OT»f  ? 

Crat.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Whether,  therefore,  do  both  the  and  the  <r  appear  fimilar  to  the 
fame  thing  ;  and  does  the  termination  of  the  g  manifefi:  the  fame  thing  to 
them,  as  the  termination  of  the  f  to  us  :  or  is  nothing  manifelted  by  letters 
different  from  ours  ? 

Crat.  The  word  evinces  its  meaning  by  both  letters. 

Soc.  Is  this  accomplifhed,  fa  far  as  g  and  h  are  fimilars,  or  fo  far  as  they 
are  not  ? 

Crat.  So  far  as  they  are  fimilars. 

Soc.  Are  they,  therefore,  in  every  refpedt,  fimilars  ? 

Crat.  Perhaps  they  are  fo,  for  the  purpofe  of  manifefting  lation. 

Soc.  But  why  does  not  the  infertion  of  a  fignify  the  contrary  of  hard¬ 
nefs  ? 

Crat.  Perhaps,  Socrates,  it  is  not  properly  inferted,  juft  as  in  the  names 
which  you  lately  difcuhed  with  Hermogenes,  taking  away  and  adding  letters 
where  it  was  requifite.  And  you  then  appeared  to  me  to  a<5t  properly.  And 
now.  perhaps,  }  ought  to  be  inferted  inftead  of  a. 
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Soc.  You  fpeak  well.  Do  we,  therefore,  according  to  our  prefent  man¬ 
ner  of  fpeaking,  mutually  underftand  nothing  when  any  one  pronounces  the 
word  vpav}  And  do  you  not  underftand  what  I  now  fay  l 

Crat.  I  do,  my  friend,  through  cuftom. 

Soc.  But  when  you  fay  through  cuftom,  what  elfe  do  you  think  you  imply 
by  this  word,  except  comjicift?  Or  do  you  call  cuftom  any  thing  elfe  than 
this,  that  when  1  pronounce  this  word,  and  underftand  by  it  hardnefs>  you 
aifo  know  that  this  is  what  I  underftand.  Is  not  this  what  you  mean  ? 

Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  If,  then,  you  know  this,  when  I  pronounce  it,  fomething  becomes  ma- 
nifeft  to  you  through  me. 

Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  what  I  underftand,  I  enunciate  from  that  which  is  diflimilar  ? 
fince  A  is  diflimilar  to  the  otcAw/jotws,  which  you  pronounce.  But  if  this  is  the 
cafe,  what  elfe  can  be  the  confequence,  but  that  you  accuftom  yourfelf  to  this, 
and  that  you  derive  redtitude  of  name  through  compadt ;  fince  both  fimilar 
and  dillimilar  letters  manifeft  the  fame  thing  to  you,  through  cuftom  and 
compadt  ?  But  if  cuftom  is  very  far  from  being  compact,  it  will  no  longer  be 
proper  to  fay  that  fimilitude  is  a  manifeftation,  but  this  ought  to  be  alferled 
of  cuftom  :  for  this,  as  it  appears,  manifefls  both  from  the  fimilar  and  the  diffi- 
milar.  Since  then,  Cratylus,  we  allow  the  truth  of  thefe  things  (for  I  con- 
fider  your  filence  as  a  fignal  of  afient),  it  is  neceffary  that  compact  and  cuf¬ 
tom  fhould  contribute  to  the  manifeftation  of  what  we  underftand  and  enun¬ 
ciate.  For  if,  O  beft  of  men  !  you  are  willing  to  pafs  on  to  the  confi der¬ 
ation  of  number,  from  whence  do  you  think  you  can  be  able  to  attribute 
fimilar  names  to  each  number,  if  you  do  not  permit  your  confent  and  com- 
padt  to  poffefs  fome  authority  about  the  redtitude  of  names?  The  opinion, 
indeed,  pleafes  me,  which  afferts  that  names  fhould  be  as  much  as  poffible 
fimilar  to  things.  But  yet  I  am  afraid,  left  perhaps,  as  Hermogenes  faid,  the 
attradtion  of  this  fimilitude  fhould  be  very  precarious,  and  we  fhould  be 
obliged,  in  this  troublel'ome  affair,  to  make  ule  of  compadt,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  redtitude  of  names  :  fince,  perhaps,  we  fhall  then  lpeak  as  much  as  pof¬ 
fible  in  the  moft  beautiful  manner,  when  our  fpeech  is  compofed  either  en¬ 
tirely,  or  for  the  moft  part,  trom  iimilars,  that  is,  from  things  convenient ;  but 
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in  the  moll;  bafe  manner,  when  the  contrary  takes  place.  But  ffill  further 
inform  me,  what  power  names  poffefs  with  refpedl  to  us,  and  what  beautiful 
effect  we  muff  affert  they  are  able  to  produce. 

Crat.  Names,  Socrates,  appear  to  me  to  teach,  and  that  it  is  limply  true, 
that  he  who  knows  names,  knows  alfo  things. 

Soc.  Perhaps,  Cratylus,  your  meaning  is  this  :  that  when  anyone  knows 
the  quality  of  a  name  (and  it  is  of  the  fame  quality  as  a  thing),  he  then  alfo 
knows  a  thing,  fince  it  is  fimilar  to  a  name.  But  there  is  one  art  of  all  things 
which  are  fimilar  to  one  another  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  you  appear  to 
me  to  affert,  that  he  who  knows  names,  knows  alfo  things. 

Crat.  You  fpeak  moil;  truly. 

Soc.  But  come,  let  us  fee  what  this  mode  of  teaching  things  is,  which  you 
now  fpeak  of,  and  whether  there  is  any  other  method,  this  at  the  fame  time 
being  the  bell:;  or  whether  there  is  no  other  than  this.  Which  do  you  think 
is  the  cafe  r 

Crat.  That  there  is  no  other  method  than  this,  but  that  this  is  the  only 
one,  and  the  beft. 

Soc.  But  whether  do  you  think  that  the  invention  of  things  is  the  fame  as 
the  invention  of  names,  and  the  fame  as  the  difcovery  of  thofe  things,  of  which 
names  are  at  prelent  figmficant  ?  Or  do  you  think  that  it  is  neceffary  to  feek 
and  find  according  to  another  method,  and  that  this  fhould  be  learned  ? 

Crat.  I  think  that  we  ought,  above  all  things,  to  feek  after  and  difcover 
thefe  things  according  to  this  method. 

Soc.  But  let  us  confider,  Cratylus,  if  any  one,  while  feeking  after  things, 
follows  after  names,  {peculating  the  quality  of  each,  do  you  perceive  that 
there  is  no  fmall  danger  of  his  being  deceived  ? 

Crat.  How  ? 

Soc.  Becaule,  evidently,  he  who  firft  effablifhed  names  fafhioned  them 
fuch  as  he  thought  things  themfelves  were.  Is  it  not  fo  ? 

O  O 

Crat.  Certain! v. 

j 

See.  If,  therefore,  he  did  not  think  rightly,  but  fafhioned  them  agreeable 
to  his  conceptions,  what  muff  we  think  of  ’.hole  who  were  perluaded 
to  follow  him  ?  Can  it  be  any  thing  elfe,  than  that  they  muff  be  de- 
cejved  ? 
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Crat.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe,  Socrates  :  but  it  is  neceflary  that  he  who 
compofed  names  muft  have  known  how  to  compoie  them  ;  for  otherwife, 
as  I  have  before  obferved,  names  would  never  have  exifted.  But  you  may 
derive  the  greateft  convidtion,  that  the  inventor  of  names  did  not  wander 
from  the  truth,  by  confidering  that,  if  he  had  conceived  erroneoufly,  a  1 
things  would  not  have  thus  correfponded  with  his  conceptions.  Or,  did  you 
not  perceive  this,  when  you  were  faying  that  all  names  were  compofed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fame  conceptions,  and  tended  to  the  fame  thing  ? 

Soc.  But  this  apology,  my  worthy  Cratylus,  is  of  no  weight  :  for  if  the 
founder  of  names  was  deceived  in  the  firft  indance,  but  compelled  other 
things  to  this  his  firft  conception,  and  obliged  them  to  harmonize  with  it;  juft 
as  in  diagrams,  in  which  fometimes  a  very  trifling  and  unapparent  error  tak¬ 
ing  place,  all  the  remaining  parts,  which  are  very  numerous,  confent  notwith- 
ftanding  with  each  other  :  if  this  be  the  cafe,  every  one  ought  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  thing  to  employ  much  difcuffion  and  diligent  confideration,  in  order 
that  he  may  know  whether  the  principle  is  properly  eftablifhed,  or  not ;  for 
this  being  fufficiently  examined,  what  remains  will  appear  confequent  to  the 
principle.  And  yet  I  fhould  wonder  if  names  harmonized  with  each  other. 
For  let  us  asain  confider  what  we  difcufled  before  ;  in  the  courfe  of  wnich 
we  afferted,  that,  in  confequence  of  every  thin  proceeding,  hurrying  along ,  and 
fiozving ,  names  lignified  to  us  efifence.  Does  this  appear  to  you  to  be  the  cafe, 
or  not  ? 

Crat.  Very  much  fo,  and  that  they  properly  fignify  this. 

Soc.  Let  us  confider,  then,  repeating  fome  of  thefe.  In  the  flrft  place, 
then,  this  name  zTwiYipv\,  ficience,  is  dubious,  and  feems  rather  to  fignify  that 
it  flops  (b-T>?a-iv)  our  foul  at  certain  things,  than  that  it  is  borne  along  with 
them  ;  and  hence  it  is  more  proper  to  call  its  beginning  as  now,  than  by  the 
ejection  of  i,  m<rr vi^n,  and  to  infert  an  :  inftead  of  i.  In  the  next  place, 
to  ftsSxiov,  the  firm,  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  the  imitation  of  a  certain  bafis 
and  abiding ,  but  not  of  lation.  Again,  <Vrop/«,  hiflory ,  fignifies  that  it  flops 
the  flowing  of  things;  and  7 tkttov,  the  credible ,  implies  that  which  produces 
perfeEl  fi ability.  Likewife  pijp;,  or  memory,  entirely  indicates  a  quiet 
abiding  in  the  fioul,  and  not  local  motion.  And,  if  you  will,  ^^,3, 
guilt,  and  c rv^c^x,  calamity,  when  thefe  names  are  attentively  confidered, 
appear  to  be  the  fame  with  <rjyc<nr,  intelligence ,  and  ficience,  and 
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all  the  other  names  belonging  to  things  of  an  excellent  nature.  But  ft  ill 
further,  apaQia,  and  omoXa<ria,  that  is,  ignorance  and  Intemperance ,  will  appear 
to  be  fimilar  to  thefe  :  for  ignorance  will  fignify  the  progreffion  of  one  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  conjunction  with  divinity;  but  intemperance  will  appear  to  be  a 
perfect  purfuit  of  things.  And  thus,  thofe  names  which  we  conflder  as 
belonging  to  the  bafeft  of  things,  will  appear  to  be  mold  fimilar  to  the  names 
of  the  moft  beautiful  things.  And  I  think  that  any  one  may  difcover  many 
others  of  this  kind,  if  he  applies  himfelf  to  the  inveftigation  ;  from  which  he 
may  be  led  to  think,  that  the  inftitutor  of  names  did  not  indicate  things 
proceeding  and  borne  along,  but  fuch  as  ftably  abide. 

Crat.  And  yet  you  fee,  Socrates,  that  he  lignified  many  things  according 
to  the  conception  of  agitation  and  flowing. 

Soc.  What  then  fhall  we  do,  Cratylus?  Shall  we  number  names  like 
fuffrages  ?  And  does  their  re&itude  confift  in  the  fame  thing  being  fignified 
by  the  moft  names  ? 

Crat.  This  is  by  no  means  proper. 

Soc.  Certainly  not,  my  friend.  But,  omitting  thefe  particulars,  let  us 
confider  whether  you  will  agree  with  us  in  this,  or  not.  Have  we  not 
already  acknowledged,  that  thofe  who  inftituted  names  in  the  feveral  cities, 
both  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  were  legiflators,  and  that  the  art,  which  is 
capable  of  accomplifhing  this,  is  legiflative  ? 

Crat.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Tell  me  now,  then,  whether  thofe  who  founded  the  firft  names 
knew  the  things  to  which  they  affigned  names,  or  were  ignorant  of  them  ? 

Crat.  It  appears  to  me,  Socrates,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  them. 

Soc.  For,  friend  Cratylus,  they  could  not  accomplifh  this,  while  ignorant 
of  things. 

Crat.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  they  could. 

Soc,  Let  us  then  return  again  from  whence  we  have  digrefled:  for  you 
lately  faid,  if  you  recoiled!,  that  he  who  eftablifhed  names  muft  have  pre- 
vioufly  known  the  things  to  which  he  affigned  names.  Are  you,  therefore, 
of  this  opinion  at  prefent,  or  not? 

Crat  I  am. 

Soc.  Will  you  fay,  that  he  who  eftablifhed  firft  names,  eftablifhed  them 
in  confequence  of  poffeffing  knowledge  ? 
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Crat.  Yes. 

Soc.  From  what  names,  then,  did  he  either  learn  or  find  out  things,  fince 
firft  names  were  not  yet  eflablifhed  ?  But  have  we  not  faid,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  learn  and  find  out  things  any  other  way,  than  by  learning  or 
finding  out  ourfelves  the  quality  of  names  ? 

Crat.  You  appear  to  me,  Socrates,  to  fay  fomething  to  the  purpofe. 

Soc.  After  what  manner  then,  lhall  we  fay  that  they  poffeffing  know¬ 
ledge  efrablifhed  names  ?  Shall  we  fay,  that  founders  of  names  exiiled 
prior  to  the  efrablifhment  of  names,  and  that  they  then  polTeffed  a  knowledge 
of  names,  fince  it  is  impoffible  to  learn  things  otherwife  than  by  names  ? 

Crat.  I  think,  Socrates,  that  the  opinion  about  thefe  particulars  is  moft 
true,  which  afferts  that  a  power  greater  than  the  human  affigned  the  firfl 
names  to  things  ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  muft  of  neceffity  be  rightly 
eflablifhed. 

Soc.  Do  you  think  that  he  who  eflablifhed  names,  whether  he  was  a 
certain  daemon,  or  a  god,  would  eftablifh  things  contrary  to  himfelf  ?  Or  do 
we  appear  to  you,  to  have  juft  now  faid  nothing  to  the  purpofe? 

Crat.  But  the  other  fort  of  thefe  were  not  names. 

Soc.  Which  fort  do  you  mean,  belt  of  men  !  thofe  which  lead  to  per¬ 
manency,  or  thofe  which  lead  to  lation  ?  For,  as  we  juft  now  faid,  this 

cannot  be  determined  bv  their  multitude. 

* 

Crat.  Your  obfervation  is  indeed  juft,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Since  names  then  conteft  with  each  other,  and,  as  well  thefe  as  thofe, 
affert  that  they  are  fimilar  to  the  truth,  how  fhall  we  be  able  to  determine  in 
this  affair?  Or  where  fhall  we  turn  ourfelves?  For  we  cannot  have  recourfe 
to  other  names  different  from  thefe;  for  there  are  no  others.  But  it  is 
evident  that  certain  other  things,  befides  names,  muft  be  fought  after,  which 
may  fhow  us,  without  names,  which  of  thefe  are  true ;  pointing  out  for  this 
purpofe  the  truth  of  things. 

Crat.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  It  is  poffible,  therefore,  Cratylus,  as  it  feems,  to  learn  things  without 
names,  if  what  we  have  juft  now  afferted  is  true. 

Crat.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Through  what  elfe,  then,  do  you  expedt  to  learn  things  ?  Can  it  be 
vol.  v.  4  d  through 
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through  any  thing  elfe  than  that  which  is  proper  and  moll  juft,  and  through 
their  communion  with  each  other,  if  they  are  in  any  refpedt  mutually  allied, 
and  efpecially  through  themfelves  ?  For  that  which  is  different,  and  foreign 
from  thefe,  will  fignify  fomething  elfe,  and  not  thefe. 

Crat.  You  appear  to  me  to  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  But  tell  me,  by  Jupiter,  have  we  not  often  confeffed  that  names, 
which  are  properly  eftablifhed,  are  fimilar  to  the  things  of  which  they  are 
the  names,  and  are  indeed  the  images  of  things  l 

Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  If  then  it  is  poffible,  in  the  moft  eminent  degree,  to  learn  things 
through  names,  and  likewife  through  themfelves,  which  will  be  the  moft 
excellent  and  the  cleareft  difcipline  ?  Will  it  be  poffible  to  obtain  this  know¬ 
ledge  from  an  image,  if  it  fhould  be  beautifully  aflimilated,  and  to  perceive 
the  truth,  of  which  this  is  the  image  ?  Or  rather,  fhall  we  be  able  from 
truth  to  obtain  truth  itfelf,  and  its  image,  if  the  image  is  but  properly  fabri¬ 
cated  ? 

Crat.  It  appears  to  me,  that  this  muft  neceffarily  be  obtained  from  truth. 

Soc.  After  what  manner,  therefore,  it  is  neceffary  to  learn,  or  to  find  out 
things,  is  perhaps  a  degree  of  knowledge  beyond  what  you  and  I  are  able  to 
obtain.  It  will  be  fufficient,  therefore,  to  acknowledge  this,  that  things  are 
not  to  be  learned  from  names,  but  are  much  rather  to  be  learned  and 
difcovered  from  themfelves. 

Crat.  It  appears  fo,  Socrates. 

Soc.  But  ftill  further,  let  us  confider,  left  this  multitude  of  names  tending 
to  the  fame  thing  fhould  deceive  us,  if,  in  reality,  thofe  by  whom  they  were 
eftablifhed  confidered  all  things  as  proceeding  and  flowing  ;  for  they  appear 
to  me  to  have  held  this  opinion.  But  fhould  this  be  the  cafe,  their  opinion 
is  however  erroneous  :  for  thefe  men  having  fallen,  as  it  were,  into  a  certain 
vortex,  are  themfelves  confounded,  and  would  willingly,  by  dragging  us 
along,  hurl  us  into  the  fame  whirlpool.  For  confider,  O  wonderful 
Cratylus  !  that  which  I  often  dream  about,  v/hether  or  not  we  fhould  fay 
that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  the  beautiful  itfelf,  and  the  good,  and  fo  of 
every  thing  elfe. 

Crat.  It  appears  to  me,  Socrates,  that  there  is9 
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Soc.  Let  us  therefore  confider  this  affair,  not  as  if  a  certain  countenance, 
or  any  thing  of  this  kind,  is  beautiful  ;  for  all  thefe  appear  to  flow  :  but  we- 
alk,  whether  the  beautiful  itfelf  does  not  always  remain  fuch  as  it  is  ? 

Crat.  It  is  neceffary  that  it  fhould. 

Soc.  Can  it  therefore  be  properly  denominated,  if  it  is  always  feeretly 
flying  away  ?  And  can  it,  in  the  firft  place,  be  faid  that  it  is,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  that  it  is  of  fuch  a  particular  nature?  Or  is  it  not  neceffary,  in  this 
cafe,  that,  while  we  are  fpeaking  about  if,  it  fhould  immediately  become 
fomething  elfe,  feeretly  withdraw  itfelf,  nor  be  any  longer  fuch  as  it  was  ? 

Crat.  It  is  neceffary. 

Soc.  How,  then,  can  that  be  any  thing,  which  never  fubfifts  in  a  fimilar 
manner  ?  For  if,  at  any  time,  it  fhould  fubfiff  in  a  fimilar  manner,  in  that 
time  in  which  it  is  thus  fimilarly  effe&ed,  it  is  evident  that  it  would 
fuffer  no  mutation:  but,  if  it  always  fubfifts  in  a  fimilar  manner,  and  is  the 
fame,  how  can  it  fuffer  mutation,  or  be  moved,  fince  it  never  departs  from 
its  idea  ? 

Crat.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  But  neither  can  it  be  known  by  any  one  ;  for,  as  foon  as  that  which 
is  endued  with  knowledge  accedes  to  it,  it  becomes  fomething  different  and 
various,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  known  what  quality  it  poffeffes,  or  how  it  fub¬ 
fifts  :  for  no  knowledge  can  know  that  which  it  knows,  when  the  objedt  of 
its  knowledge  has  no  manner  of  fubfiftence. 

Crat.  It  is  as  you  fay. 

Soc.  But  neither,  Cratylus,  can  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  knowledge, 
if  all  things  glide  away,  and  nothing  abides.  For  if  knowledge  itfelf  does 
not  fall  from  a  fubfiftence,  as  knowledge,  knowledge  will  perpetually  abide, 
and  will  be  always  knowledge  :  but  if  the  form  itfelf  of  knowledge  glides 
away,  it  will  at  the  fame  tim.e  glide  into  fomething  different  from  the  form 
of  knowledge,  and  will  no  longer  be  knowledge  ;  but  if  it  always  glides  away, 
it  will  always  be  fomething  different  from  knowledge  :  and  from  hence  it 
follows  that  neither  knowledge,  nor  the  objedl  of  knowledge,  will  have  any 
fubfiftence.  But  if  that  which  knows  always  is,  then  that  which  is  known 
will  always  have  a  fubfiftence,  together  with  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and 
every  thing  elfe  which  we  are  now  fpeaking  of ;  and  none  of  thefe,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  will  be  fimilar  cither  to  that  which  flows,  or  is  borne  along. 

4  d  2  But 
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But  whether  things  of  this  kind  fubfifl:  in  this  manner,  or  whether  as  the 
followers  of  Heraclitus  and  many  others  affert,  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  per¬ 
ceive  :  nor  is  it  very  much  the  province  of  a  man  endued  with  intelled,  to 
give  himfelf  up,  and  his  own  foul,  to  the  ftudy  of  names,  believing  in  their 
reality,  and  confiding  in  their  author,  as  one  endued  with  knowledge :  and 
thus,  in  confequence  of  pofleffing  no  found  knowledge,  either  concerning  the 
founder  of  names,  or  things  themfelves,  confidering  all  things  as  flowing 
like  earthen  veffels,  and  viewing  them  fimilar  to  men  difeafed  with  a  rheum, 
as  if  every  thing  fubfifted  according  to  flowing  and  diftillation.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  Cratylus,  this  may  be  the  cafe,  and  perhaps  not.  Hence  it  is 
proper  to  confider  this  affair  in  a  very  ftrenuous  and  diligent  manner,  fince 
it  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  apprehend  the  truth  :  for  as  yet  you  are  but  a  young 
man,  and  in  the  vigour  of  your  age  ;  and  if  you  fhould  difcover  any  thing  in 
the  courfe  of  your  inquiries,  you  ought  to  communicate  it  to  me. 

Crat.  I  fhall  ad  in  this  manner.  And  I  very  well  know',  Socrates,  that  I 
am  not  at  prefent  without  confideration  ;  but,  in  confequence  of  fpeculating 
this  affair,  the  truth  feems  to  me  to  be  much  more  on  your  fide,  than  on  that 
of  Heraclitus. 

Soc.  Afterwards  therefore,  my  friend,  when  you  come  hither  again,  in- 
flrud  me  :  but  now,  agreeably  to  your  determination,  proceed  to  the  field  ; 
and  Hermogenes,  here,  will  attend  you. 

Crat.  Be  it  fo,  Socrates :  and  do  you  alfo  endeavour  to  think  upon  thefe 

things. 
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EPISTLE  I  * 


DION  to  DIONTSIUS—Prafperity. 

w  RILE  1  refided  fo  long  with  you,  and  managed  the  affairs  of  your 
kingdom  with  fuch  fidelity,  that  you  might  be  benefited  beyond  otners,  I  iuf- 
tained  grievous  calumnies.  For  I  know  you  are  convinced,  that  nothing  in¬ 
human  was  ever  perpetrated  with  my  confent.  And  of  the  truth  of  this,  all 
thofe  are  my  witneffes,  who  governed  in  conjunction  with  you  many  of 
whom,  through  ftrenuous  endeavours,  I  liberated  from  no  trifling  calamities. 
And  when  you  poflefled  the  foie  authority,  I  often  preferved  your  city  ;  but  at 
length  I  was  difmifled  by  you,  and  ordered  to  fet  fail,  in  a  more  ignominious 
manner  than  it  becomes  you  to  expel  a  mendicant  ;  and  this,  after  I  had  fo 
long  reftded  with  you.  As  to  what  remains,  therefore,  I  (hall  confult  re- 
fpeCting  myfelf  in  a  more  inhuman  manner.  But  you  being  ib  great  a  tyrant* 
will  govern  alone.  As  to  the  fplendid  gold,  which  you  gave  for  my  difmiffion* 
I  return  it  you  by  Bacchius,  the  bearer  of  this  Epiftle  :  for  it  was  neither  fuf- 
ficient  for  a  viaticum,  nor  ufeful  for  the  reft  of  life.  It  would  likewife  pro¬ 
cure  great  difgrace  to  you  as  the  giver,  and  not  much  lefs  to  me  as  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  But  it  evidently  makes  no  difference  to  you,  either  to  give  or  re¬ 
ceive  as  much  gold  as  this  ;  and  on  its  being  returned  to  you,  you  may  make 
the  fame  prefent  to  fome  other  of  your  aflociates,  as  you  made  to  me.  For 
you  have  paid  fufficient  attention  to  me.  And  now  that  fentence  of  Euri- 

*  This  and  the  fifth  Epiftle  appear  to  have  been  written  by  Dion,  the  celebrated  but  unfortunate 
difciple  of  Plato,  though  the  Aldine  edition  afcribes  them  to  Plato. 

pides 
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pides  feafonably  occurs  to  my  remembrance,  <e  That  when  affairs  happen  to 
be  different  from  what  they  are  at  prefent,  you  will  pray  for  fuch  a  man  to 
be  prefent  with  you.”  But  I  wifh  to  remind  you,  that  the  greater  part  of 
other  tragic  poets,  when  they  introduce  a  tyrant  dying  through  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  forne  one,  make  him  vociferate  as  follows  :  “  Miferable  that  I  am,  I 
perifh  defitute  of  friends.”  But  no  one  reprefents  a  tyrant  perifhing  through 
the  want  of  gold.  The  following  poetical  fentences,  likewife,  will  not  bedif- 
approved  by  the  intelligent  :  “  Not  fplendid  gold,  in  this  miferable  life  of 
mortals  moil  rare,  not  diamonds,  nor  tables  of  filver,  which  are  highly  va¬ 
lued  by  men,  are  fo  glittering  to  the  fight ;  nor  yet  fertile,  weighty  acres  of 
wide  extended  land,  as  the  unanimous  conceptions  of  good  men.”  Farewell, 
and  know  thus  much  of  us  who  are  far  diftant,  that  you  may  condudt  yourfelf 
better  towards  others. 
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PLATO  to  DIONYSIUS — Profperity. 

J  HAVE  heard  from  Archidemus,  that  you  think  refpe&ing  yourfelf,  that  not 
only  I,  but  my  familiars,  Dion  alone  excepted,  ought  neither  to  do  you  any  in¬ 
jury,  nor  fpeak  ill  of  you.  But  this  affertion,  that  Dion  is  to  be  excepted 
fignifies  that  I  do  not  rule  over  my  familiars.  For  if  I  had  dominion,  as  well 
over  others,  as  you  and  Dion,  I  think  great  good  would  be  the  refult,  both  to  all 
you  and  the  reft  of  the  Greeks.  But  now  I  am  great,  in  rendering  myfelf  obe¬ 
dient  to  the  didlates  of  my  reafon.  I  fpeak  in  this  manner,  becaufe  Crati- 
ftolus  and  Polyxenus  have  not  given  you  any  genuine  information  :  for  they 
report,  that  one  of  thefe  fhould  fay,  he  had  heard  among  the  Olympians  that 
many  of  my  afibciates  reviled  you.  Perhaps  he  heard  more  accutely  than  I  did. 
But  it  is  proper,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that,  whenever  any  thing  of  this  kind 
refpedling  my  affociates  is  mentioned  to  you,  to  write  to  me  refpedting  the 
affair  :  for  I  fhall  neither  be  afraid  nor  afhamed  to  fpeak  the  truth.  But 
to  you  and  me  things  are  thus  mutually  circumftanced.  Nor  are  we  un¬ 
known  to  any  one  of  the  Greeks,  as  1  may  fay,  nor  is  our  converfation 
pa(Ted  over  in  filence  ;  nor  fhould  it  be  concealed  from  you,  that  neither  will 
it  be  palled  over  in  filence  bv  pofterity  :  for  thofe  by  whom  it  is  received  are 
luch,  that  they  are  neither  few  nor  obfeure.  But  why  do  I  thus  fpeak  ?  I  will 
now  tell  you,  affuming  an  elevated  exordium. 

Wifdom  and  mighty  power  naturally  tend,  to  the  fame  :  and  thefe  two 
always  purfue,  feek,  and  unite  with  each  other.  In  the  next  place,  men  are 
delighted  with  thefe,  whether  they  make  them  the  fubjedl  of  their  private 
converfations,  or  hear  them  celebrated  in  poetical  compofitions.  Thus  thofe 
who  difeourfe  about  Hiero,  and  Paufanias  the  Lacedaemonian,  rejoice  to 
mention  the  familiarity  of  Simonides  with  thefe  men,  and  to  relate  what  he 
yol.  v.  4  e  did 
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did  and  faid  to  them.  In  like  manner  they  areaccuffomed  to  celebrate  Pe- 
riander  the  Corinthian  in  conjunction  with  Thales  the  Milefian  ;  Pericles  and 
Anaxagoras, Croefus  and  Solon,  as  powerful  with  wife  men,  and  Cyrus  as  a  pow¬ 
erful  man.  Poets  too,  in  imitation  of  this,  bring  together  Creon  and  Tirefias  ; 
Polydus  and  Minos  ;  Agamemnon  and  Neffor  ;  Ulyffes  and  Palamedes  :  and, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  for  the  fame  reafon,  thefirftmen  joined  Prometheus  with 
Jupiter.  But  of  thefe,  they  reprefent  fome  as  difcordant,  and  others  as  friendlv 
with  each  other;  and  again,  fome  as  at  one  time  friendly,  and  at  another 
difcordant  :  and  they  celebrate  as  well  their  mutual  agreements  as  their 
diffen fions.  But  I  mention  all  thefe  particulars,  becaufe  I  am  willing  to 
evince  that  men  will  not  be  filent  refpe&ing  us  when  we  are  dead  ;  fo  that  we 
ought  not  to  negled  the  opinion  of  mankind.  For  it  is  neceffary,  as  it  feems,. 
that  we  fhould  pay  attention  to  futurity  ;  fince  it  comes  to  pafs,  through  a 
certain  nature,  that  the  moff  illiberal  of  mankind  are  not  at  all  concerned 
about  the  opinion  of  pofferity  :  but  the  moff  worthy  men  do  every  thing  that 
they  may  be  juffly  celebrated  hereafter.  And  this  I  confider  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  dead  have  a  certain  perception  of  what  is  tranfacted  here.  For 
the  moff  excellent  fouls  prophefy  that  this  will  be  the  cafe  ;  but  this  is  not 
afferted  by  the  moff  depraved.  And  the  prophecies  of  divine  men  are  more 
powerful  than  of  thofe  that  are  not  divine.  I  alfo  think,  that  if  it  were  per¬ 
mitted  thofe  deceafed  perfons,  of  whom  I  have  fpoken  above,  to  correCi  their 
converfations,  they  would  very  earneftly  endeavour  that  better  things  might  be 
faid  of  them  than  at  prefent.  This,  therefore,  it  is  yet  permitted  us  to  fay, 
through  the  favour  of  divinity,  that  if  we  have  done  anv  thin°-  unbecoming 
during  our  former  acquaintance  with  you,  either  in  word  or  deed,  we  may 
con  ed  it ;  that  a  true  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  us  by  pofferity  refped- 
„ing  philofophy  ;  viz.  abetter  opinion  if  we  are  worthy,  and  the  contrary  if 
we  are  depraved.  And  indeed,  if  we  pay  attention  to  this,  we  cannot  do  any 
thing  more  pious,  nor  is  any  thing  more  impious  than  the  neglect  of  it. 
But  how  this  ought  to  take  place,  and  what  the  juffice  is  which  it  contains,  I 
will  tell  vou. 

j 

When  I  came  into  Sicily,  I  had  the  reputation  of  excelling  very  much  in 
philofophy.  I  w?as  alfo  willing  on  my  arrival  among  the  Syracutians  to  have 
you  a  witnefs  of  my  renown,  that  philofophy  might  alfo  be  honoured  for  me 
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by  the  multitude.  But  my  wiffies  were  not  crowned  with  fuccefs.  I  do  not 
however  aflign  as  the  caufe  of  this,  that  which  is  aligned  by  many,  but  I  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  your  not  entirely  believing  in  me.  But  you  were  willing  to 
difmifs  me  and  call  others,  and  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  my  bufinefs,  by 
this  as  it  feems  diftrufting  me.  And  thofe  that  fpoke  loudly  of  thefe  things 
were  many,  and  who  likewife  affirmed  that  you  indeed  defpifed  me,  and  feri- 
oufiy  applied  yourfelf  to  other  things.  Such  indeed  were  the  reports  at  that 
time. 

Now  hear  however  what  after  thefe  things  it  isjuft  to  do,  that  I  may  reply 
to  your  queftion,  how  you  and  I  ought  mutually  to  condudl  ourfelves.  If 
then  you  entirely  defpife  philofophy,  you  mull  bid  farewell  to  it.  But  if  you 
have  either  heard  from  another,  or  have  yourfelf  difcove,'ed  things  more  ex¬ 
cellent  than  thofe  you  have  received  from  me,  then  honour  thefe.  But  if 
our  doctrines  pleafe  you,  then  you  ought  highly  to  honour  me.  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  as  from  the  beginning,  do  you  lead  and  I  will  follow.  For  being  ho¬ 
noured  by,  I  will  honour  you;  but  not  being  honoured,  I  will  remain  filent. 
Further  llill,  if  you  honour  me,  and  in  doing  this  take  the  lead,  you  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  honour  philofophy  :  and  this  will  procure  you  that  which  you  ardently 
defire,  the  reputation  of  being  confidered  by  the  multitude  as  a  philofopher. 
But  if  I  ffiould  honour  you,  without  being  honoured  by  you,  I  ffiould  feem  to 
admire  and  purfue  W'ealth  :  and  we  know  that  this  is  conhdered  as  difgraceful 
by  all  men.  In  ffiort,  if  you  honour  me,  an  ornament  to  both  of  us  will 
enfue  ;  but  if  I  honour  you,  difgrace  to  both  of  us  will  be  the  confequence. 
And  thus  much  for  thefe  particulars. 

But  the  little  fphere  1  is  not  properly  made  :  and  this  Archidemus  will  (how 
you  on  his  arrival.  It  is  likewife  requifite  to  render  apparent  to  him  the  par¬ 
ticulars  refpedling  that  which  is  far  more  honourable  and  divine  than  this, 
and  about  which  you  interrogate  me  through  him.  For  you  fay,  according  to 
his  report,  that  I  have  not  fufficientlv  demonftrated  to  you  the  particulars  re- 
fpe&ing  the  fi rft  nature.  I  muft  fpeak  to  you  therefore  in  enigmas,  that  in 
cafe  the  letter  ffiould  be  intercepted  either  by  land  or  fea,  he  who  reads  it  may 
not  underhand  this  part  of  its  contents  :  ..  All  things  are  fituated  about  the 

1  What  this  little  fphere  was  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  it  was  a  kind  of  orrery, 
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king1  of  all  things-',  and  all  things  fuhfifi  for  his  fake ,  and  he  is  the  caufe  of  all 
beautiful  things.  Hut  fecond  things  are  ftuated  about  that  which  is  fecond ; 

and 

1  The  following  obfervations,  extracted  from  the  fecond  book  of  Proclus  on  the  Theology  of 
Plato,  form  an  excellent  comment  on  the  prefent  paflfage,  which  is  no  lefs  deeply  myftical  than 
truly  admirable : 

Plato  here  evidently  neither  connumerates  the  ineffable  principle  of  things  with  the  other  prin¬ 
ciples  poflerior  to  him,  nor  does  he  coarrange  it,  as  the  leader  of  a  triad,  with  the  fecond  and 
third  powers.  For  in  a  triadic  divifion,  the  firft  monad  is  the  leader  of  the  firft  orders,  and  which 
are  coordinate  with  itfelf:  but  the  fecond  is  the  leader  of  fecond  orders;  and  the  third  of  thofe 
that  are  third.  And  if  fome  one  fhould  apprehend  that  the  firft  principle  is  the  leader  of  all  things, 
fo  as  to  comprehend  at  once  both  fecond  and  third  allotments,  yet  the  caufe  which  fubfifts  ac¬ 
cording  to  comprehenfion,  is  different  from  that  which  fimilarly  pervades  to  all  things.  And  all 
things  indeed  are  fubjedt  to  the  king  of  all  things,  according  to  one  reafon  and  one  order:  but  to 
the  firft  of  the  triad,  things  firft  are  lubjedted  according  to  the  fame  order ;  and  it  is  neceffary 
that  things  fecond  and  third  fhould  be  fubfervient  according  to  their  communion  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  kings.  Is  it  not  evident,  therefore,  that  what  is  here  faid  in  a  remarkable  manner  celebrates 
the  exempt  nature  of  the  firft  caufe,  and  his  uncoordination  with  the  other  kingdoms  of  the 
gods?  For  Plato  fays,  that  the  king  of  all  fimilarly  reigns  over  all  things,  that  all  things  fubftft 
about  him,  and  that  both  eftenee  and  energy  are  prefent  with  all  things  for  his  fake, 

Obferve  too,  that  Plato  cal's  the  firft  god  king,  but  he  does  not  think  proper  to  give  this  appel¬ 
lation  to  the  reft.  He  li-kewife  calls  him  the  king  not  only  of  things  firft,  as  the  fecond  of  things- 
fecond,  and  the  third  of  things  third,  but  as  the  caufe  at  once  of  all  being  and  of  all  beauty. 
Hence  the  higheft  god  precedes  the  other  caufes  in  an  exempt  and  uniform  manner,  and  is  nei¬ 
ther  celebrated  by  Plato  as  coordinated  with  them,  nor  as  the  leader  of  a  triad. 

But  when  Plato  a  little  after  fays,  “  This  your  inquiry  concerning  the  caufe  of  all  beautiful 
things  is  as  of  a  nature  endued  with  a  certain  quality  ”  he  clearly  indicates  that  neither  language 
nor  knowledge  is  adapted  to  that  which  is  firft  :  for,  as  being  unknown,  it  cannot  be  appre¬ 
hended  by  intelligence,  and  as  being  tincircumfcribed,  it  cannot  be  explained  by  words.  But 
whatever  you  fay  of  it,  you  will  fay,  as  of  a  certain  thino- ;  and  you  will  fpeak  indeed  a' out  it, 
but  you  will  not  fpeak  it.  For  freaking  of  the  thino-s  of  which  it  is  the  caufe,  we  are  unable  to  . 
fay,  or  to  apprehend,  through  intelligence,  what  it  is. 

Here,  therefore,  the  addition  of  quality  and  the  bufy  energy  of  the  foul  remove  it  from  the 
goodnefs  which  is  exempt  from  all  things,  by  the  redundancy  of  its  conceptions  about  it.  This 
likewise  draws  the  foul  down  to  kindred,  connate,  and  multiform  intelligibles,  and  prevents  her 
Tom  receiving  that  which  is  characterized  by  unity,  and  is  occult  in  the  participation  of  the  good. 
And  it  is  not  only  proper  that  the  human  foul  lhould  be  purified  from  things  coordinate  with 
itfelf  in  the  union  and  communion  with  that  which  is  firft,  and  that  for  this  purpofe  it  fhould 
leave  all  the  multitude  of  itfelf  behind,  and,  exciting  its  own  hyparxis,  approach  with  elofed  eyes, 
as  it  rs  faid,  to  the  king  of  all  things,  and  participate  of  his  light  as  much  as  this  is  lawful  for  it 
to  accomplifti :  but  intellcdl  aifo,  which  is  prior-  to  us,  and  all  divine  natures,  by  their  higheft 
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and  fuch  as  are  third  in  gradation  about  that  which  is  third.  The  human  foul 
therefore  extends  itfelf  in  order  to  learn  the  quality  of  thefe  things ,  and  looks  to 

fuch 

unions,  fupereffential  torches*,  and  firft  hyparxes,  are  united  to  that  which  is  firft,  and  always 
participate  of  its  exuberant  fulnefs;  and  this  not  fo  far  as  they  are  that  which  they  are,  but  fo 
far  as  they  are  exempt  from  things  allied  to  themfclves,  and  converge  to  the  one  principle  of  all. 
For  the  caufe  of  all  diffeminated  in  all  things  impreffions  of  his  own  all-perfedt  tranfcendency, 
and  through  thefe  eftablifhes  all  things  about  himfelf,  and  being  exempt  from  wholes,  is  ineffably 
prefent  to  all  things.  -Every  thing,  therefore,  entering  into  the  ineffable  of  its  own  nature,  finds 
there  the  fymbol  of  the  father  of  all.  All  things  too  naturally  venerate  him,  and  are  united  to 
him,  through  an  appropriate  myftic  imprefiion,  diverting  themfclves  of  their  own  nature,  and 
haftening  to  become  his  imprefiion  alone,  and  to  participate  him  alone,  through  the  defire  of  his 
unknown  nature,  and  of  the  fountain  of  good.  Hence,  when  they  have  run  upwards  as  far  as 
to  this  caufe,  they  become  tranquil,  and  are  liberated  from  the  parturitions  and  the  defire  which 
all  things  naturally  poffefs  of  goodnefs  unknown,  ineffable,  imparticipable,  and  tranfcendeutly 
full.  But  that  what  is  here  faid  is  concerning  the  firfi  god,  and  that  Plato,  in  thefe  conceptions, 
leaves  him  uncoordinated  with  and  exempt  from  the  other  caufes,  has  been,  I  think,  fufficiently 
evinced. 

Let  us  then  in  the  next  place  confider  each  of  the  dogmas,  and  adapt  them  to  our  conceptions 
concerning  caufe,  that  from  thefe  w'e  may  comprehend,  by  a  rcafoning  procefs,  the  fcope  of  the 
■whole  of  Plato’s  theology.  Let  then  one  truth  concerning  the  firft  principle  be  efpecially  that 
which  celebrates  his  ineffable,  fimple,  and  all-tranfcending  nature ;  which  eftablifhes  all 
things  about  him,  but  does  not  affert  that  he  generates  or  produces  any  thing,  or  that  he  pre- 
fubfifts  as  the  end  of  things  pofterior  to  himfelf.  For  fuch  a  form  of  words  neither  adds  any 
thins  to  the  unknown,  who  is  exempt  from  all  things,  nor  multiplies  him  who  is  eftablifbed 
above  all  union,  nor  refers  the  habitude  and  communion  of  things  fecondary  to  him  who  is  per¬ 
fectly  imparticipable.  Nor  in  fhort  does  it  announce  that  it  teaches  any  thing  about  him,  or  con¬ 
cerning  his  nature,  but  about  the  fecond  and  third  natures  which  fubfift  after  him. 

Such  then  being  this  indication  of  the  firft  god,  and  fuch  the  manner  in  which  it  venerates- 
the  ineffable,  the  fecond  to  this  is  that  which  converts  all  the  defires  of  things  to  him,  and  cele¬ 
brates  him  as  the  obje£t  of  defire  to  and  common  end  of  all  things,  according  to  one  caufe  which 
precedes  all  other  caufes.  For  the  laft  of  things  fubfifts  only  for  the  fake  of  fomething  clfe,  but 
the  firft  is  that  only  for  the  fake  of  which  all  other  things  iubfift  :  and  all  the  natures  that  fub¬ 
fift  between  participate  of  thefe  two  idioms.  Hence  they  genuinely  adhere  to  the  natures  which 
furpafs  them,  as  objefts  of  defire,  but  impart  the  perfection  of  defires  to  fubordinate  beings.. 

The  third  fpeculation  of  the  principle  of  things  is  far  inferior  to  the  preceding,  confiderino- 
him  as  giving  fubfiftence  to  all  beautiful  things.  For  to  celebrate  him  as  the  fupplier  of  good, 
and  as  end  preceding  the  two  orders  of  things,  is  not  very  remote  from  the  narration  which  lavs, 
that  all  caufes  are  pofterior  to  him,  and  derive  their  fubfiftence  from  him,  as  well  thofe  which  are 

*  TTrspiuri'.e  tn ioo-oi;.  Proclus  (hns  denominate'  the  fupereffcntial  uni  i  s  conformably  to  what  is  faid  of  them  by  Plato  in  the 
(stU.book  of  the  Republic  ;  for  he  there  confiders  ihcm-as  analogous  to  light. 
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fuch  particulars  as  are  allied,  to  life  If,  none  of  which  are  fffcient  for  the  pur - 
pofe.  But  about  the  king  Jwnfelf  \  and  the  natures  of  which  I  have  fpoken ,  there 

is 

paternal,  and  the  fources  <rf  good,  as  thofe  that  are  the  fuppliers  of  prolific  powers.  But  to  afcrifce 
to  him  a  producing  and  generative  caufe,  is  ftill  more  n  m  ite  from  the  all-perfedl  union  of  the 
firft.  For  as  it  cannot  be  known  or  d ; !  cuffed  by  language,  by  fecondary  natures,  it  mud  not  be 
Fa i d  that  it  is  the  caufe,  or  that  it  is  gene  ative  of  beings,  but  we  fhould  celebrate  in  filence  this 
ineffable  nature,  and  this  perfectly  caufelefs  caufe  which  is  prior  to  all  caufes.  If,  however,  as  we 
endeavour  to  afcribe  to  him  l he  good  and  the  one,  we  in  like  manner  attribute  to  him  caufe,  and  that 
which  is  final  or  paternal,  we  mult  pardon  the  parturition  of  the  foul  about  this  ineffable  prin¬ 
ciple,  afpiring  to  perceive  him  with  the  eye  of  intelfedt,  and  to  fpeak  about  him;  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  exempt  tranfcendency  of  the  one  which  is  immenle  muft  be  considered  as  furpaffing  an 
indication  of  this  kind. 

From  thefe  things,  therefore,  we  may  receive  the  facred  conceptions  of  Plato,  and  an  order 
adapted  to  things  themfelves.  And  we  may  fay  that  the  firft  part  of  this  fentence  fuffieiently  in¬ 
dicates  the  fimplicitv,  tranfcendency,  and  in  fiiort  the  uncoordination  with  all  things  of  the  king 
of  all.  For  the  affertion  that  a!'  things  fubfilt  about  him,  unfolds  the  hvparxis  of  things  fecond, 
but  leaves  that  which  is  beyond  ali  things  without  any  connexion  with  things  pofterior  to  it.  But 
the  fecond  part  celebrates  the  king  of  all  things  as  prearranged  in  the  order  of  end.  For  that  which 
is  the  higheft  of  all  caufes,  is  immediately  conjoined  with  that  which  is  prior  to  caufe;  but  of  this 
kind  is  the  final  caufe,  and  that  for  the  lake  of  which  all  things  fubfift  This,  therefore,  is  pofterior 
to  the  other,  and  is  woven  together  with  the  order  of  things,  and  the  progreffion  of  the  Platonic 
dodtrine. 

Again,  the  third  part  afferts  him  to  be  productive  of  all  beautiful  things,  and  thus  adds  to  him 
a  fpecies  of  canfe  inferior  to  the  final.  Whence  alfo  Plotinus,  I  think,  does  not  befitate  to  call  the 
firft  god  the  fountain  of  the  beautiful.  It  is  neceffary  therefore  to  attribute  that  which  is  heft  to  the 
heft  of  all  things,  that  he  may  he  the  caufe  of  all,  and  in  reality  prior  to  caufe.  But  this  is  the  good. 
This  too,  which  is  an  admirable  circumftance,  tnav  he  feen  in.  the  words  of  Plato,  that  the  firft  of  thefe 
three  divine-dogmas-,  neither  prefumes  to  fay  any  thing  about  tbegood,  and  this  ineffable  nature,  nor 
does  it  permit  us  to  refer  any  fpecies  of  caufe  to  it.  But  the  fecond  dogma  leaves  indeed  the  good 
ineffable,  as  it  is  fit  it  fhould,  but,  from  tire  habitude  of  things  pofierior  to  it,  enables  us  to  eoiledt 
the  final  caufe  :  for  it  does  not  refufe  to  call  it  that  for  the  fake  of  which  all  things  fubfift.  But 
when  it  afferts  that  all  things  are  for  the  fake  of  the  good,  it  excites  in  us  the  conception  of  the 
communion  and  coordination  of  that  which  is  the  objedtof  defire  with  the  defiring  natures.  And 
the  third  dogma  evinces  that  the  good  is  the  caufe  of  all  beautiful  things.  But  this  is  to  fay  fome- 
thing  concerning  it,  and  to  add  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  firft  caufe,  and  not  to  abide  in  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  end,  but  to  conjoin  with  it  the  producing  principle  of  things  fecond  And  it  appears 
to  me  that  Plato  here  indicates  the  natures  which  are  proximately  unfolded  into  light  after  the  firft. 
For  it  is  not  pofuble  to  fay  any  thing  concerning  it  except  at  one  lime  being  impelled  to  this  from 
all  things,  and  at  another  from  the  beft  of  things  :  for  it  is  the  caufe  of  hvparxis  to  all  things,  is  firft 
participated  by  the  befit  of  things,  and  unfolds  its  own  feparate  union  through  the  idiom  of  thefe. 
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is  nothing  of  this  kind :  but  the  foul  fpeaks  of  that  which  is  pcferior  to  this . 
Indeed ,  0  fon  of  Dionyfus  and  Doris ,  this  your  inquiry  concerning  the  caufe  of 
all  beautiful1  things ,  is  as  of  a  nature  endued  with  a  certain  quality.  Or 
rather  it  is  a  parturition  refpe  fling  this  ingenerated  in  the  foul ;  from  which  he' 
who  is  not  liberated  will  never  in  reality  acquire  truth. 

You  have  fa  id,  that  you  thought  of  mentioning  this  tome,  in  the  garden, 
when  we  were  feated  under  the  laurel  trees,  and  that  it  was  your  invention. 
But  1  have  faid,  that  if  this  appears  to  you  to  fubfift  in  this  manner,  you 
have  freed  me  from  a  long  difcuffion.  Nor  fhall  we  ever  find  any  other 
inventor  ;  but  about  this  I  fhall  be  very  bufily  employed.  Perhaps  however 
you  have  heard  this  from  fome  one,  or  perhaps  you  have  been  impelled  to 
advance  thus  far  by  a  divine  allotment.  You  have  not  however  apprehended 
what  a  fbhihty  the  demonftrations  of  this  thing  polfels ;  but  you  fpring 
for  ard  at  ci./f  rexit  times  in  a  Afferent  manner,  about  that  which  is  the 
object  of  phantaiy,  while  in  the  mean  time  the  thing  of  which  we  are  now 
fpeakiog  is  not  an,  t‘  ing  of  this  kind.  Nor  is  this  the  cafe  with  you  alone: 
but  be  well  afiured  that  no  one,  when  he  fir  ft  hears  me,  is  in  the  beginning 
otherwife  affedted.  And  one  indeed,  finding  more  difficulty,  and  another 
lefs,  they  are  fcarcely  at  length  liberated  from  parturition.  But  nearly  all 
of  them  labour  not  a  little.  As  this  therefore  has  been,  and  is  the  cafe,  in 
my  opinion,  we  have  nearly  found  that  about  which  you  inquire  in  your 
letters,  I  mean,  how  we  ought  to  be  affedted  towards  each  other.  For  after 
you  have  difeufled  thefe  particulars,  with  the  a fii fiance  of  other  perfons,  and 

Weafcribe  to  it  therefore  the  one  and  the  good,  from  the  donation  from  it  which  pervades  to  all 
things.  For  of  thofe  things  of  which  all  participate,  we  fay  there  is  no  other  caufe  than  that 
which  is  eftablifhed  prior  to  all  thefe.  But  the  about  which  (to  a),  the  through  which  ito  3i  o u), 
the  from  which  (to  ap’  ou),  particularly  fubfift  in  the  intelligibie  gods  :  and  from  thefe  thev  are  af- 
cribed  to  the  firft  god.  For  whence  can  we  fuppofe  the  unical  gods  derive  their  idioms,  except 
from  that  which  is  prior  to  them?  To  this  fummit  of  intelligi  bles  therefore  the  term,  about  is 
adapted,  becaufe  all  the  divine  orders  occultly  proceed  about  this  fummit  which  is  arranged  prior 
to  them.  But  the  term  through  which  pertains  to  the  middle  order  of  intelliuibles  :  for  all  things 
fubfift  for  the  fake  of  eternity  and  an  hvparxis  perfe&ly  entire.  And  the  term  from  which  is 
adapted  to  the  extremity  of  intelligibles:  for  this  firft  produces  all  things,  and  adorns  them  uni¬ 
formly. 

1  In  all  the  editions  of  Plato  that  I  have  feen,  xaxav  is  here  erroncoufly  printed  inftead  of  x\uv. 

I  fay  erroneoufly,  becaufe  not  only  the  authority  of  Proclus  but  the  fenle  of  the  paftage  proves  it  to 
be  fo. 
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have  compared  them  with  the  opinions  of  others,  and  confidered  them  by 
themfelves,  then,  if  your  inquiry  has  been  properly  conducted,  you  will 
accord  both  with  them  and  us.  How  then  is  it  poffible  that  thefe  things, 
and  all  of  which  we  have  fpoken,  fhould  not  take  place  ? 

You  have,  therefore,  adted  rightly  in  now  fending  Archidemus  to  us. 
And  after  he  has  returned  to  you  and  has  related  my  opinion,  other  doubts 
will  perhaps  rife  in  your  mind.  If,  therefore,  you  confult  properly,  you 
will  fend  Archidemus  to  me  again.  But  he,  as  if  laden  with  merchandife, 
will  ao-ain  return  to  you.  And  if  you  do  this,  twice  or  thrice,  and  fuffici- 
ently  examine  the  things  which  I  fhall  fend,  1  fhould  wonder  if  you  are 
not  much  better  difpofed  with  refpedf  to  the  particulars  you  are  in  doubt  of 
than  at  prefent.  You  fhould,  therefore,  boldly  a£t  in  this  manner:  for 
neither  vou,  nor  Archidemus,  can  engage  in  any  merchandife  more  becom¬ 
ing  or  more  acceptable  to  divinity  than  this.  Be  careful,  however,  that  thefe 
things  do  not  fall  among  men  void  of  difcipline  :  for,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
there  are  fear cely  any  particulars  which  will  appear  more  ridiculous  to  the 
multitude  than  thefe  ;  nor  again ,  any  which  will  appear  more  wonderful  and 
enthufaflic  to  thofe  that  are  well  horn .  But  when  often  repeated  and  con¬ 
tinually  heard,  and  this  for  many  years,  they  are  fcarcely  at  length,  with  great 
labour,  purified  like  gold. 

But  hear  the  wonderful  circumftance  which  takes  place  in  this  affair: 
for  there  are  many  men  who  have  heard  thefe  things,  who  are  able  to 
learn  and  able  to  remember,  who  are.  fagacious  in  examining  and  judging, 
w  ho  are  now  advanced  in  years,  and  who  have  heard  thefe  things  for  not 
lefs  than  thirty  years ;  thefe  men  now  fay,  that  things  which  formerly- 
appeared  to  them  to  be  mofl  incredible,  now  appear  to  them  to  be  mo  ft 
credible  and  perfpicuous.  And  things  which  were  formerly  confidered  by 
them  as  moft  credible,  now  appear  to  them  to  be  the  very  contrary.  Look¬ 
ing  therefore  to  this,  be  careful  left  you  repent  of  what  you  have  now 
unworthily  uttered.  But  the  greateft  means  of  defence  in  this  cafe, 
confifts  not  in  writing  but  learning;  :  for  things  which  are  written  cannot 
be  kept  from  the  public  view.  On  this  account,  I  have  never  at  any  time 
written  anything  about  thefe  particulars.  Nor  is  there  any  book  profeffedly 
compofed  by  Plato,  nor  will  there  be.  But  what  has  now  been  faid,  is  to  be 
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afcribed  1  to  Socrates,  who  was  a  worthy  chara&er,  even  while  a  young  man. 
Farewell,  and  be  peiTuaded  by  me  ;  and  when  you  have  often  read  this  Epiflle, 
commit  it  to  the  flames.  And  thus  much  for  thefe  particulars. 

With  refpedt  to  Polyxenus,  you  wonder  that  I  do  not  fend  him  to  you. 
But  I  fay  the  fame  at  prefent  as  I  have  formerly  faid  concerning  Lycophron, 
and  the  others  that  are  with  you,  viz.  that,  both  naturally  and  from  the 
method  of  your  difcourfe,  you  very  much  excel  them  in  the  art  of  fpeaking. 
Nor  is  any  one  of  them  willingly  confuted  as  fome  fuppofe,  but  unwillingly. 
And  you  appear  indeed  to  have  ufed  and  bellowed  gifts  upon  them  fufficiently 
well.  Many  other  things  may  be  faid  about  thefe  particulars,  as  well  as 
about  others  of  the  fame  kind.  But  if  you  ufe  Philiflion,  do  not  fpare  him. 
And  if  you  can,  employ  Speufippus,  and  difmifs  him.  Speufippus  indeed 
Hands  in  need  of  your  affiflance.  But  Philiflion  promifed  me  that  he  would 
very  willingly  come  to  Athens,  if  you  would  difmifs  him.  You  will  likewife 
do  well  to  difmifs  him  who  belongs  to  the  Hone  quarries.  But  the  requefl  is 
trifling,  both  refpe&ing  his  domeftics,  and  Egelippus  the  fon  of  Ariflon  :  for 
in  one  of  your  letters  to  me  you  fay,  that  if  any  one  either  injures  him,  or 
his  domeHics,  and  you  perceive  it,  you  will  not  fuffer  a  continuance  of  the 
injury.  Befides,  it  is  worth  while  to  fpeak  the  truth  refpedting  Lyficlides  : 
for  he  alone,  of  thofe  who  came  from  Sicily  to  Athens,  has  made  no  alter¬ 
ation  refpe&ing  our  intimacy  with  each  other,  but  continually  fpeaks  of  our 
pafl  conduct  as  laudable  and  good. 

1  Plato  means  nothing  more  by  this,  than  that  what  has  been  above  faid  is  conformable  to  the 
ik)£lrine  of  Socrates. 
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PLATO  to  DIONYSIUS — Health. 

Yo  U  inquire,  by  your  letter,  whether  it  is  better  in  falutations  to  life  the 
word  health ,  or  rather  to  write,  as  I  am  accuflomed  to  do  in  letters  to  my 
friends,  prosperity .  For  you,  as  thofe  who  were  then  prefent  relate, 
flattering  the  god  who  is  worfhipped  at  Delphi,  call  him  by  this  very 
appellation.  And  as  they  fay,  you  write  hail ,  and  yet  preferve  the 
voluptuous  life  of  a  tyrant.  But  I  addrefs  neither  man  nor  divinity 
with  this  falutation.  Not  divinity,  becaufe  in  fo  doing  I  fliould  place  him 
in  an  order  contrary  to  his  nature  ;  as  he  is  far  removed  from  pleafure  and 
pain.  Nor  man,  becaufe  pleafure  often  produces  detriment  and  pain,  and 
generates  in  the  foul,  indocility,  oblivion,  ftupidity,  and  infolence.  And 
thus  much  refpedling  falutation,  which,  after  you  have  read,  you  may  take 
as  you  pleafe. 

But  not  a  few  report,  that  you  faid  to  certain  ambaffadors  who  were  with 
you,  that  you  intended  to  reeftablifh  the  Grecian  cities  in  Sicily,  to  re&ify 
the  government  of  the  Syracufians,  and  give  them  a  kingdom  inftead  of  a 
tyranny.  You  aflert,  however,  that  though  you  very  much  defired,  yet 
being  impeded  by  me,  you  had  not  then  an  opportunity  to  put  thefe 
intentions  in  execution  ;  that  I  now  teach  Dion  to  do  the  very  fame  things 
himfelf ;  and  that,  according  to  your  conceptions  of  things,  we  fhall  fubvert 
your  government.  You  indeed  know  whether  you  derive  any  advantage 
from  fuch  affertions  ;  but  you  certainly  injure  me  by  fpeaking  contrary  to 
the  truth  :  for  I  am  become  fufficiently  odious  both  to  the  mercenary 
foldiers  and  the  Svracufian  vulgar,  through  Philiftides  and  many  others,  on 
account  of  my  refidence  in  the  acropolis.  For  then  thofe  that  dwelt  out  of 
the  tow  er  blamed  me  as  the  author  of  every  crime,  and  afferted  that  you  did 
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every  thing  through  my  perfuafions.  However,  you  moft  clearly  know, 
that  of  my  own  accord  I  meddled  very  little  with  politics,  and  that  this  was 
only  at  firft,  when  I  thought  I  might  in  fome  degree  be  beneficial,  while 
with  a  fufficient  degree  of  earneftnefs  I  was  compofing  my  books  of  Laws ; 
to  which  you,  or  fome  other  perfon,  have  made  additions  contrary  to  my 
intention.  For  I  hear  that,  afterwards,  fome  of  you  acted  in  a  fraudulent 
manner  with  refpeft  to  thefe  writings  :  and  thefe  things  indeed  are 
manifeft  to  thofe  that  are  able  to  diftinguifh  the  nature  of  my  difpofition. 
But,  as  I  juft  now  laid,  I  do  not  Land  in  need  of  calumny  from  the 
Syracufians,  and  certain  others  whom  you  may  have  perfuaded  by  thefe 
affertions  ;  but  I  am  much  more  in  want  of  an  apology  againft  the  former 
calumny,  than  that  which  has  now  ariien  after  it,  as  being  greater  and 
more  vehement. 

Againft  thefe  two  calumnies,  therefore,  it  is  neceflary  I  fhould  make 
a  two-fold  apology.  In  the  firft  place  afferting,  that  I  very  properly  avoided 
engaging  with  you  in  political  affairs :  and  in  the  fecond  place,  that 
my  advice  was  not  that  which  you  fay  it  was,  and  that  I  did  not  impede  you, 
when  you  defigned  to  reeftablifh  the  Grecian  cities.  Hear  then,  in  the  firft 
place,  the  particulars  of  my  firft  apology.  I  came  to  Syracufe,  in  confequence 
of  being  called  by  you  and  Dion,  who  was  already  approved  of  by  me, 
and  who  had  formerly  been  my  gueft.  He  likewife  had  arrived  at  that 
period  of  life  which  we  call  a  middle  age,  and  in  which  thofe  that  are  endued 
with  the  fmalleft  degree  of  intelledt,  will  apply  themfelves  to  fuch  affairs  as 
were  then  the  fubjedt  of  your  deliberations.  But  you  were  very  young,  and 
very  ignorant  of  thofe  particulars  in  which  you  ought  to  have  been  fkilled  ; 
and  you  were  likewife  perfectly  unknown  to  me.  After  this,  fome  man, 
or  god,  or  a  certain  fortune  in  conjunction  with  you,  expelled  Dion, 
and  you  were  left  alone.  Do  you  think  therefore,  that  at  that  time  I 
had  any  communion  with  you  in  political  affairs  ;  perceiving  as  I  did,  that  a 
prudent  counfellor  was  banifhed  by  you,  and  that  an  imprudent  perfon 
was  left,  with  a  multitude  of  bafe  men  ;  fo  that  he  did  not  govern  in  realitv, 
but  while  he  thought  he  had  dominion,  he  w'as  governed  by  men  of  this 
defeription  ?  In  thefe  circumftances,  what  ought  to  have  done  ?  Does  it 
not  neceffarily  follow,  that  I  ought  to  have  done  what  I  did  do  ?  I  mean,  to 
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bid  farewell  to  politics,  in  order  to  avoid  the  calumnies  of  the  malevolent, 
and  to  endeavour  that  you  and  Dion,  who  were  far  feparated  from,  and 
difcordant  with  each  other,  might  become  in  the  higheft  degree  mutual 
friends.  You  are  my  witnefs,  that  I  never  at  any  time  remitted  my 
endeavours  to  accomplifh  this.  At  the  fame  time,  we  could  fcarcely  agree 
that  I  fhould  return  home,  and  that  when  the  war  was  finifhed,  in  which  you 
were  then  engaged,  I  and  Dion  fhould  come  to  Syracufe  ;  and  that 
you  would  call  us.  Thefe  were  the  tranfadions  which  happened  when 
I  fiift  came  among  the  Syracufians,  and  on  my  returning  home  with 
fafety. 

After  this,  peace  being  made,  you  called  me,  not,  however,  according  to 
the  agreement,  but  you  wrote  to  me  that  I  fhould  come  alone,  and  that  you 
would  fend  for  Dion  afterwards.  On  this  account  I  did  not  come,  which 
difpleafed  Dion,  who  thought  it  would  be  better  to  comply  with  your 
requeft.  On  the  following  year  a  three-banked  galley  and  letters  came  from 
you,  and  in  thefe  epiftles  you  fay,  that  if  I  will  come,  the  affairs  of 
Dion  fhall  be  fettled  according  to  my  mind  ;  but  that  if  I  did  not  come,  the 
very  contrary  fhould  take  place.  I  am  afhamed  to  fay  how  many  letters  then 
came,  both  from  you,  and  others  through  you,  from  Italy  and  Sicily,  to  me, 
and  to  fuch  as  were  my  kindred  and  familiars  ;  all  of  them  exhorting  and 
requeuing  me  to  comply  by  all  means  with  your  entreaties.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  to  all  thefe,  beginning  from  Dion,  that  I  ought  to  fet  fail,  and  not 
behave  effeminately,  though  I  excufed  mvfelf  on  account  of  my  age,  and 
mentioned  my  doubts  that  you  would  not  be  fufficient  to  refift  my  calumni¬ 
ators,  and  thofe  who  wifhed  to  fow  diffenfion  between  us.  For  I  then  faw, 
and  now  fee,  with  refped  to  the  great  and  furpaffmg  poffeffions  both  of 
private  perfons  and  monarchs,  that  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude,  they 
nourifh  calumniators,  and  thofe  that  devife  noxious  plcafures  ;  a  greater  evil 
than  which  neither  wealth,  nor  the  power  of  any  other  prerogative  can 
produce.  However,  bidding  farewell  to  all  thefe  confederations,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  come,  that  my  friends  might  not  accufe  me  of  ruining,  through  my 
negligence,  the  affairs  of  Dion,  when  they  might  have  been  fafe. 

You  well  know  all  that  happened  on  my  arrival.  For  I  indeed  thought, 

according  to  the  compad  made  by  you  in  your  letters,  that  you  would  in  the 
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hrft  place  recall  Dion,  and  reftore  him  to  his  former  familiarity  with  you. 
If,  as  I  perfuaded  you,  you  had  done  fo  at  that  time,  perhaps,  as  my  opinion 
prophefies,  things  would  have  been  better  for  you,  and  the  Syracufians,  and  the 
other  Greeks.  Afterwards,  I  thought  that  the  property  of  Dion  ought  to  be 
reftored,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  given  to  tbofe  among  whom  you  thought 
proper  it  ffiould  be  divided.  Befides  this,  I  thought  that  the  ufual  fum  of  money 
ffiould  be  fent  to  him  every  year,  and  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  increafed  than 
diminiffied  on  account  of  my  being  prefent.  But  as  none  of  thefe  things  took 
place,  I  determined  to  depart.  After  this,  however,  you  perfuaded  me  to  ftay  for 
a  year,  affirming  that  you  would  reftore  all  the  property  ofDion,fo  that  one  half 
wouldbefent  toCorinth,and  thattheother  half  ffiould  be  left  for  his  fon.  I  could 
relate  many  other  things  which  you  promifed  to  do,  but  have  not  performed  ; 
but  I  omit  them,  on  account  of  their  multitude  :  for  as  you  fold  all  the  pof- 
feffions  of  Dion  without  his  confent,  though  you  affirmed  you  would  not  un- 
lefs  he  confented  to  it,  )ou  have  placed  a  moll  glorious  colophon,  O  wonder¬ 
ful  man,  on  all  your  promifes.  For  you  devifed  a  thing  neither  beautiful  nor 
elegant,  nor  juft,  nor  advantageous;  I  mean,  you  attempted  to  frighten  me, 
as  being  ignorant  of  the  tranfadions  at  that  time,  that  I  might  ceafe  entreating 
you  to  fend  money  to  Dion.  For  when  you  banilhed  Heraclides,  which  did 
not  appear  juft  either  to  the  Syracufians,  or  to  me,  and  I,  together  with  Theo- 
dotus  and  Euribius,  requefted  you  to  pardon  him,  making  ufe  of  this  as  a  fuffi- 
cient  pretext,  you  faid  that  it  had  been  for  fome  time  paft  evident  to  you,  that 
I  was  not  at  all  concerned  about  you,  but  only  for  Dion,  and  his  friends  and 
kindred.  And  now,  asTheodotes  and  Heraclides  are  calumniated  as  being  the 
familiars  of  Dion,  you  aftert  that  I  endeavour,  by  every  poffible  device,  that 
they  may  not  fufFer  puniffiment.  And  thus  much  for  the  political  tranfac- 
tions  of  you  and  me.  And  if  you  have  feen  any  thing  elfe  difcordant  in  me 
with  refped  to  you,  think  it  is  reafonable  that  all  this  fhould  have  happened, 
and  do  not  wonder  that  it  has  :  for  I  ffiould  defervedly  appear  to  be  depraved  to 
a  man  endued  with  any  portion  ofintelled,  if,  perfuaded  by  the  magnitude  of 
your  authority,  1  ffiould  betray  my  antient  friend  and  gueft  when  ading  evilly 
through  you,  and  yet,  as  I  may  fay,  being  in  no  refped  a  worfe  charader 
than  you  are  ;  and  if  I  ffiould  prefer  you  though  ading  unjuftly,  and  ffiould  do 
every  thing  whi:h  you  enjoin  for  the  fake  of  accumulating  wealth.  For  if 
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there  had  been  any  change  hi  my  ccndvd,  no  other  caufe  than  this  would 
have  been  affigned  of  fuch  mutation.  And  thus  much  for  this  ;  you  being 
the  occafion  of  the  deceitful  friendfhip  and  difagr.ee me nt  between  you  and 
me. 

But  my  difcourfe  now  nearly  brings  me  in  connection  to  the  fecond  part  of 
my  apology.  Attend  therefore  diligently,  and  confider  whether  I  appear  to 
you  to  affert  that  which  is  falle,  and  not  the  truth  :  for  I  fay,  that  when  Archi- 
demus  and  Ariftocritus  were  with  you  in  the  garden,  about  twenty  days  be¬ 
fore  I  returned  home  from  Syracufe,  you  reproached  me  with  the  very  fame 
thing  as  at  prefent  ;  I  mean,  that  I  was  more  concerned  for  Heraclides,  and 
every  other  perfon,  than  for  you.  You  like  wife  interrogated  me  before  them, 
whether  I  remembered,  on  my  firft  coming  to  Syracufe,  that  I  advifed  you  to 
reeftablifb  the  Grecian  cities.  But  I  acknowledged  that  I  did  remember  : 
and,  even  now,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  were  beff  to  do  fo.  I  muft  likewife  re¬ 
late,  O  Dionyfius,  what  was  faid  after  this:  for  I  afked  you,  whether  I  fhould 
advife  you  to  do  this  alone,  or  fomething  elfe  beiides  this.  But  you  anfvvered 
me  in  an  angry  and  infolent  manner;  and  on  this  account  the  injurious  reply 
which  you  then  made  me  is  now  become  a  true  vifioti  inftead  of  a  dream. 
But  you  afked  me,  in  a  very  undifguifed  manner,  and  laughing  at  the  fame 
time  if  I  remember,  whether  I  exhorted  you  as  one  properly  inftruded  to 
do  all  thefe  things  or  not.  I  replied,  that  you  very  properly  reminded  me. 
You  then  afked  me  whether  I  exhorted  you  as  one  learned  in  geometry,  or 
how  ?  But  after  thi  I  did  not  fay  what  I  might  have  faid,  fearing  left,  for 
the  fake  of  a  trifling  word,  the  navigation  which  I  expeded  fhould  be  con- 
traded,  inftead  of  being  ample.  That,  therefore,  for  the  fake  of  which  all 
this  has  been  faid  by  me,  is  as  follows  :  1  am  unwilling  to  be  calumniated  by 
you,  as  having  hindered  you  from  reeftablifhing  the  Grecian  cities,  which 
were  fubveried  by  the  Barbarians,  and  aflifiing  the  Syracufians,  by  giving 
them  a  kingdom  inftead  of  a  tvranny.  Fqr  you  cannot  falfeiy  affert  any 
thing  of  me,  which  lefs  becomes  me  than  this. 

Indeed,  if  there  appeared  to  be  any  lufficient  judgment  of  this  affair,  I 
could  adduce  other  arguments,  Ifill  clearer  than  thefe,  to  prove  that  1  ex¬ 
horted  you  to  do  thefe  things,  but  that  you  were  unwilling  to  do  them  ; 
for  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  fhow,  in  a  perfpicuous  manner,  that  by  thus 
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a&ingyou  would  have  done  the  bed;  for  yourfelf,  the  Syracufians,  and  all 
Sicily.  If,  therefore,  you  deny  that  you  faid  thefe  things,  when  at  the  fame 
time  you  did  fay  them,  this  is  fufficient  to  condemn  you.  But  if  you  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  you  did,  think  after  this,  that  Stefichorus  was  a  wife  man,  and 
imitating  his  recantation1,  betake  yourfelf  from  a  falfe  affertion  to  one  that 
is  true. 

1  See  the  Phaedrus  of  Plato,  where  the  circumdance  here  alluded  to  is  cited  at  length. 
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EPISTLE  IV.  '  '  n 


PLATO  to  DION  of  SYRACUSE— Vrofterity. 

i  THINK  that  my  alacrity  with  refped  to  cafual  actions  is  apparent  at  all 
times,  and  that  I  very  ferioufly  apply  myfelf  to  accomplifh  them,  not  more  for 
the  fake  of  any  thing  elfe,  than  emulation  in  things  beautiful.  For  I  confiderit 
asjuff,  that  thofe  who  are  in  reality  worthy  men,  and  who  act  in  this  manner, 
fhould  obtain  that  renown  which  is  their  due.  At  prefent,  therefore,  through 
the  favour  of  divinity,  things  fubfift  in  a  proper  manner  :  but  with  refped  to 
future  events  there  is  the  greateft  conteft.  For  to  excel  in  fortitude,  fwiftnefs* 
and  ftrength,  may  appear  a  thing  poffible  to  be  accomplifhed  by  others  ;  but  to 
excel  in  truth,  juftice,  magnificence,  and  graceful  condud  refpeding  all  thefe, 
pertains  to  thofe,  beyond  all  others,  who  afpire  after  the  honour  attendant  on 
fuch  things  as  thefe.  Now,  therefore,  what  I  fay  is  manifeff.  But  at  the  fame 
time,  we  ought  to  remind  ourfelves,  that  it  is  proper,  as  you  well  know,  that 
we  fhould  differ  more  from  other  men  than  other  men  from  boys.  Hence  it 
is  evident  that  we  ought  to  become  fuch  charaders  as  we  affert  ourfelves  to 
be;  efpecially  fince,  through  the  favour  of  divinity,  we  may  fay  that  this 
will  be  eafy  for  us  to  accomplifli  :  for  others,  in  order  to  effed  this,  muff 
neceffarily  wander  through  many  places.  But  the  Fate  of  your  affairs  is 
fuch,  that  this  muff  be  accomplifhed  by  you  in  one  particular  part  of  the 
earth  ;  and  in  this  part  the  eyes  of  all  men  are  efpecially  turned  towards 
you.  As  you  are  therefore  beheld  by  all  men,  prepare  yourfelf  to  exhibit  to 
the  world  a  fpecimen  of  the  ancient  Lycurgus  and  Cyrus,  or  any  other,  who 
appears  to  have  furpaffed  in  the  moral  and  political  virtues  ;  elpecially  fince 
many,  and  indeed  nearly  all,  men  fay,  there  is  great  reafon  to  exped  that, 
when  Dionyfius  is  taken  away,  things  will  be  in  a  ruinous  ffate,  through  the 
.emulation  of  you,  Heraclides,  Theodotus,  and  other  illuffrious  perfons. 
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If,  therefore,  this  (hould  happen  to  be  the  cafe,  which  we  muft  hope  will 
not,  do  you  apply  a  remedy,  that  affairs  may  be  brought  to  the  belt  condition. 
It  will  perhaps  feem  to  you  ridiculous  that  I  fhould  mention  thefe  things,  be- 
caufe  you  are  not  ignorant  of  them  :  but  I  fee  that  in  the  theatres  the  com¬ 
batants  are  incited  by  boys,  and  not  by  their  friends,  though  it  might  be  fup- 
pofed  that  thefe  would  be  induced  earneftly  to  exhort  them,  through  benevo¬ 
lence.  Now  therefore  do  you  begin  the  conteft,  and  inform  me  by  a  letter 
if  you  require  my  affiftance.  Affairs  here  are  juft  as  when  you  were  with 
us.  Inform  me,  likewife,  what  you  have  done,  or  what  you  are  now  doing  : 
for  though  we  hear  many  things,  we  know  nothing ;  and  now  letters  from 
Theodotus  and  Heraclides  are  come  to  Lacedaemon  and  ^Egina.  But  we,  as 
I  have  faid,  though  we  hear  many  things  about  thefe  particulars,  yet  we  know 
nothing  with  certainty.  Think  likewife,  that  you  appear  to  certain  perfons 
to  be  lefs  affable  than  is  proper.  Do  not  therefore  forget,  that  the  power  of 
afting  arifes  from  pleafing  mankind,  but  that  morofenefs  occalions  a  defer- 
tion  of  affociates.  May  profperity  attend  you. 
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DION  to  PERDICCAS. 

{  HAVE  perfuaded  Euphraeus,  as  you  requell:  me  in  your  letter,  to  pay 
conflant  attention  to  your  affairs.  But  it  is  jull,  hofpitable,  and  holy,  that 
I  fhould  both  advife  you  refpedting  other  things,  and  how  you  ought  to  ufe 
Euphraeus.  I  ought,  however,  moflly  to  advife  you  in  that  of  which  you  are 
now  indigent  through  your  age,  and  the  fcarcity  of  youthful  monitors.  For 
there  is  a  particular  found  from  the  feveral  polities,  jull  as  if  it  were  emitted 
from  certain  animals,  one  from  a  democracy,  another  from  an  oligarchy, 
and  another  again  from  a  monarchy.  Many  aflert  that  thev  underftand 
thefe  voices,  but,  except  a  few,  they  are  very  far  from  underftandmg  them. 
Whichever  of  thefe  polities  therefore  emits  a  proper  found,  both  towards 
the  gods,  and  towards  men,  and  produces  adtions  correfpondent  to  its 
found,  that  polity  always  flourifhes  and  is  prelerved.  But  when  it  imitates 
another  found,  it  is  corrupted.  For  this  Euphrasus  will  be  ufeful  to  you 
in  no  fmali  degree,  though  he  will  likewife  poffefs  fortitude  in  other  things . 
for  I  hope  that  he  will  difcover  the  reafons  of  a  monarchy,  not  lefs  than 
your  affociates.  If  you  employ  him  therefore  for  this  purpofe,  you  will  both 
derive  advantage  to  yourfelf,  and  greatly  benefit  him. 

But  if  any  one,  hearing  thefe  things,  fhould  fay,  Plato  profeffed  to  know 
what  is  advantageous  to  a  democracy,  but  though  he  had  an  opportunity,  in 
his  own  city,  of  fpeaking  to  the  people,  and  giving  them  the  beft  advice, 
yet  he  never  was  known  to  rife  and  addrefs  them  ;  to  this  it  may  be 
anfwered,  that  Plato  came  late  to  his  country,  and  that  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  people  when  they  were  advanced  in  years,  and  after  they 
had  been  accuflomed  by  thofe  prior  to  him  to  do  many  things  cbntrary  to 
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his  advice  :  for  he  would  moll:  willingly  have  confulted  for  its  good,  as  for 
that  of  his  father,  if  he  had  not  thought  he  Ihould  have  expofed  himfelf  to 
needlels  danger.  But  1  think  that  the  fame  thing  will  take  place  with  re- 
lped  to  his  advice  to  me  :  for  if  we  fhould  appear  to  be  incurable,  he  will 
hid  a  long  farewell  to  us,  and  will  abflain  from  adviling  either  me  or  mine. 
May  you  be  profperous. 
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EPISTLE  VI. 


PLATO  to  HERMIAS,  ER ASTL'S,  and  CORISCUS—Profperity. 

IT  appears  to  me,  that  fome  one  of  the  gods  has  benevolently  and  abun¬ 
dantly  procured  for  you  good  fortune,  if  you  only  receive  it  in  a  becoming 
manner  :  for  you  dwell  near  to,  and  are  able  to  benefit  each  other  in  the 
greateft  degree.  And  to  Hermias  I  fay,  that  neither  a  multitude  of  horfes, 
nor  any  other  warlike  apparatus,  nor  even  an  abundance  of  gold,  poffefles 
greater  power,  than  friends  that  are  ftable,  and  endued  with  found  man¬ 
ners.  But  to  Eraftus  and  Corifcus  I  fay,  though  I  am  an  old  man,  that  be- 
lides  this  beautiful  wifdom  of  ideas,  that  wifdom  is  requifite  which  poffeftes 
a  guardian  and  defenfive  power  again  ft  the  bale  and  unjuft  :  for  they  are 
unlkilled  in  fraud,  through  living  for  a  long  time  with  us,  who  are  orderly,  and 
not  vicious  men.  On  this  account  I  have  faid,  that  they  ftand  in  need  of  thefe 
two  kinds  of  wifdom,  left  they  fhould  be  compelled  to  negledt  true  wifdom, 
and  ihould  pay  more  attention  than  is  proper  to  human  and  neceflary  wif¬ 
dom.  But  Hermias  appears  to  me  to  have  received  this  power  from  a  na¬ 
ture  which  is  not  yet  connate,  and  from  art  through  experience.  What 
then  do  I  fay  ?  To  you,  Hermias,  I,  as  being  more  Ikilled  in  the  manners  and 
difpofition  of  Eraftus  and  Corifcus  than  you  are,  aflert,  indicate,  and  teftify, 
that  you  will  not  eafily  find  men  whofe  manners  deferve  greater  confidence 
than  thefe  your  neighbours.  I  advife  you,  therefore,  to  cultivate  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  thefe  men  as  much  as  poffible.  And  again,  I  advife  you, 
Eraftus  and  Corifcus,  to  cultivate  in  return  an  acquaintance  with  Hermias, 
and  endeavour,  by  mutual  offices  of  kindnefs,  to  be  united  in  the  bonds  of 
friendfhip. 
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But  if  any  one  of  yon  (hall  appear  to  diflblve  this  union  (for  human  af¬ 
fairs  are  not  altogether  (table),  fend  hither  to  me  and  mine  an  epiftle  con¬ 
taining  an  accufation  of  the  delinquent.  For  I  think  that  the  reafons  which 
ouranfwer  to  this  letter  will  contain,  unlefs  there  has  been  fome  great  caufe 
for  this  diflolution,  will  again  bind  you  in  your  former  friendfliip  and  union, 
more  than  any  incantation.  Indeed,  if  all  we  and  you  philofophize  as  much 
as  we  are  able,  and  as  far  as  is  permitted  to  each  of  us,  the  things  which 
have  now  been  oracularly  delivered  will  poftefs  their  proper  authority.  But 
if  we  do  not  a6l  in  this  manner,  I  will  not  relate  the  confequences  :  for  I 
predict  a  good  omen  to  you,  and  I  fay,  that  if  divinity  pleafes,  you  will  per¬ 
form  all  thefe  good  adtions.  But  it  is  requifite  that  this  Epiftle  (hould  be 
read  by  you  three  together  ;  or  at  lead;  by  two  of  you  in  common,  as  often 
as  poflible  ;  and  that  you  (hould  ufe  it  by  compadt,  and  an  eftablifhed  law  ; 
at  the  fame  time  taking  an  oath,  with  an  earneftnefs  by  no  means  inelegant, 
and  with  difcipline,  the  lifter  of  this  earneftnefs,  and  fwearing  by  that  god, 
who  is  the  leader1  of  all  things  prefent  and  future,  and  by  the  father  and 
lord  of  this  leader  and  caufe  :  whom,  if  we  truly  philofophize,  we  (hall 
all  clearly  know,  in  as  great  a  degree  as  is  poflible  to  happy  men. 

1  By  that  god  who  is  the  leader  of  all  things,  Plato  means  Jupiter  the  artificer  of  the  univerfe  ; 
and  by  the  father  and  lord  of  this  leader,  the  ineffable  principle  of  things. 
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EPISTLE  VII. 


PLATO  to  the.  Kindred  and  Ajjociates  of  DION — Profperitj. 

You  write  to  me,  that  it  is  requifite  to  think  that  your  fentiments  about 
politics  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  Dion;  and  that  I  fhould  be  exhorted  to  join 
with  you  as  much  as  poflible,  both  in  word  and  deed.  Indeed,  if  you  have 
the  fame  opinion  and  defire  with  him,  I  fhall  certainly  join  with  you;  but  if 
you  have  not,  it  will  be  requifite  to  deliberate  frequently  on  the  fubjedt. 
But  his  thoughts  and  defire  were  not  fuch  as  you  conjedlure.  I,  however,, 
as  knowing  them,  can  clearly  relate  what  they  were. 

When  I  firft  came  to  Syracufe,  I  was  nearly  forty  years  old,  and  the  age 
of  Dion  was  then  the  fame  as  that  of  Hipparinus  is  at  prefent.  He  has 
likewife  always  perfevered  in  the  opinion  which  he  then  entertained  ;  I  mean, 
that  the  Syracufians  ought  to  be  free,  and  that  they  fhould  be  governed  by 
the  bert  laws.  So  that  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful,  if  fome  god  has  caufed 
Dion  to  accord  with  him  in  opinion  refpecfing  a  polity.  But  the  manner 
in  which  this  was  effedted,  is  a  thing  which  deferves  to  be  heard  both  by 
young  and  old.  I  will,  however,  endeavour  to  relate  the  affair  to  you  from, 
the  beginning  :  for  at  prefent  it  will  be  opportune. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  I  was  affedled  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
many.  For  I  determined,  as  foon  as  I  became  my  own  mailer,  to  betake 
myfelf  immediately  to  the  common  affairs  of  the  city.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  following  political  circumftances  happened  to  me  :  The  polity  which 
exifted  at  that  time  being  reviled  by  many,  a  change  took  place.  Then  one 
and  fifty  men  being  chofen  as  governors,  eleven  of  them  prefided  in  the  city, 
and  ten  in  the  Piraeus  ;  and  each  of  thefe  diredled  the  affairs  in  the  city. 
But  the  remaining  thirty  were  inverted  with  fupreme  authority.  Some  of 
thefe  being  my  familiars,  were  well  known  to  me,  and  immediately  called 
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on  me  to  attend  to  politics,  as  a  thing  proper  for  me  to  ftudv.  But  the 
manner  in  which  I  was  affedted  was  not  at  all  wonderful,  on  account  of 
my  youth  :  for  I  thought  that  they  ought  to  govern  the  city  fo  as  to  bring 
it  from  an  unjuft  life  to  juft  manners.  And  in  confequence  of  this,  I  very 
diligently  attended  to  their  conduit.  But  I  perceived  that  thefe  men,  in  a 
ftiort  time,  evinced  that  the  former  polity  was  golden  in  comparifon  with 
theirs  :  for,  befides  adling  unjuftly  in  other  refpefls,  they  fent  Socrates, 
who  was  my  friend,  and  older  than  I  am,  and  who,  I  am  not  afhamed  to 
fay,  was  the  moft  juft  of  any  one  then  exifting;  they  fent  him,  I  fay,  toge¬ 
ther  with  certain  others,  in  order  to  bring  back  one  of  the  citizens  by  force, 
that  he  might  be  puniftied  with  death.  They  likewife  endeavoured  to  make 
Socrates  join  with  them  in  the  management  of  affairs,  whether  he  was  will¬ 
ing  or  not.  He  refufed  however  to  comply,  and  determined  to  eXpofe  him- 
felf  to  every  danger,  rather  than  be  a  partaker  of  their  impious  deeds.  All 
which  when  I  perceived,  together  with  other  fimilar  particulars  of  no  fmall 
importance,  1  was  indignant,  and  withdrew  myfelf  from  the  evil  men  of  that 
time. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  thirty  tyrants  were  cut  off,  and  the  whole  of  the 
then  exifting  polity  was  fubverted.  Again,  therefore,  I  was  incited,  though 
in  a  more  moderate  degree,  to  engage  in  common  and  political  affairs.  But 
many  circumftances  then  took  place,  at  which  any  one  might  be  indignant, 
owing  to  the  difordered  ftate  of  affairs  at  that  time.  Nor  wras  it  wonderful, 
that  in  fuch  mutations  certain  enemies  ffiould  be  punilhed  in  a  more  fevere 
manner,  although  thofe  that  returned  were  very  equitable.  However, 
through  a  certain  fortune,  it  happened,  that  our  affociate  Socrates  was 
brought  into  a  court  of  juftice,  and  was  accufed  of  the  greateft  impiety,  and 
which  pertained  to  Socrates  the  leaft  of  all  men.  For  feme  led  him  along 
as  an  impious  perfon,  but  others  gave  fentence  againft  him,  and  condemned 
him  to  death,  who  at  that  very  time  was  unwilling  to  partake  of  the  unholy 
deed  refpedling  the  removal  of  one  of  his  exiled  friends.  On  perceiving 
thefe  things  therefore,  together  with  the  men  who  had  the  management  of 
political  affairs,  and  their  laws  and  manners,  the  more  I  confidered  them  as 
I  advanced  in  years,  by  fo  much  the  more  difficult  did  the  right  adminiff  ra¬ 
tion  of  political  concerns  appear  to  me  ;  for  this  cannot  be  accomjilijhed 
without  friends  and faithful  ajfociates.  But  at  that  time,  it  was  not  euly  to 
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find  thefe  :  for  our  city  was  then  no  longer  governed  according  to  our  fa¬ 
thers  manners  and  purfuits;  and  it  was  not  poflible  to  obey  fuch  as  were 
new,  with  any  degree  of  eafe,  in  confequence  of  the  written  laws  and  the 
manners  being  corrupted. 

This  like  wife  was  v/onderful  in  the  affair,  that  I,  who  at  firft  was  ardentlv 

* 

defirous  of  engaging  in  political  concerns,  when  I  beheld  the  difordered  ftate 
of  things,  was  at  length  giddy  with  the  view.  However,  I  did  not  withdraw 
my  attention  from  them,  but  determined  to  fee  whether  fomething  better 
might  not  take  place  refpe&ing  thefe  very  things,  and  the  whole  polity,  and 
always  to  wait  a  fit  opportunity  of  adling.  At  laid  I  perceived  that  all 
the  cities  exifting  at  prefent  were  badly  governed.  For  as  to  what  relates 
to  laws,  they  are  nearly  in  an  incurable  ftate,  without  the  afliftance  of  fome 
wonderful  apparatus  in  conjunction  with  fortune.  I  am  therefore  com¬ 
pelled  to  fay,  praifing  genuine philofophy ,  that  through  this  we  are  enabled  to 
perceive  fuch  political  concerns  as  are  juft,  and  all  the  affairs  of  private  in¬ 
dividuals.  Hence ,  the  human  race  will  not  he  liberated  from  evils,  till  either 
the  genus  of  thofe  that  philofophize  with  rectitude  and  truth  obtains  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  political  affairs ,  or  thofe  that  govern  in  cities ,  from  a  certain  divine 
allotment ,  truly  philofophi%e .  With  this  conception,  I  firft  came  to  Italy 
and  Sicily.  But  on  my  arriving  thither,  I  was  by  no  means  pleafed  with 
the  life  which  is  called  happy ;  a  life  full  of  the  Italian  and  Syracufian 
tables,  and  which  confifts  in  repletion  twice  a  day,  in  never  lying  alone  by 
night,  and  fuch  other  particulars  as  follow  a  life  of  this  kind:  for  from 
thefe  manners,  no  man  under  the  heavens  would  ever  become  wife,  if  he  is 
nourifhed  in  them  from  his  youth,  however  admirable  his  natural  difpofition 
may  be  :  nor  will  fuch  a  one  ever  become  temperate.  And  the  fame  thing 
may  be  faid  refpedling  the  other  virtues.  But  no  city  can  acquiefce  in  its 
laws,  while  the  citizens  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  proper  to  confume  all  their 
'  poffeffions  in  fuperfluous  coft  ;  and  that,  negledting  every  thing  elfe,  they 
fhould  give  thetnfelves  up  to  feafting  and  venereal  delight.  For  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  fuch  cities  as  thefe  fhould  never  ceafe  changing  into  tyrannies, 
oligarchies,  and  democracies,  and  that  the  powerful  among  them  fhould  not 
even  endure  the  name  of  a  juft  and  equitable  polity.  With  thefe,  and  the 
above-mentioned  conceptions,  I  came  to  Syracufe  :  perhaps  through  the 
interference  of  fortune.  It  appeared  indeed,  that  the  adminiftration  of  the 
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prefent  affairs  refpedting  Dion  and  the  Syracufians,  was  devifed  bv  fame  one 
of 'the  natures  more  excellent 1  than  mankind.  And  I  am  afraid,  that  you,  on 
confulting  me  a  fecond  time,  will  be  lefs  perfuaded  by  me  than  before.  How¬ 
ever,  I  affirm  that  the  beginning  of  all  the  tranfadtions  was  my  journey  to 
Sicily.  For  I  affociated  with  Dion  who  was  then  a  young  man;  and  in  my 
difcourfe,  explained  to  him,  and  advifed  him  to  do,  inch  things  as  appeared 
to  me  to  be  bed:  for  mankind  ;  not  knowing  that  certain  perfons  were  then 
fecretly  contriving  a  diffolution  of  the  tyranny.  For  Dion  being  very  docile, 
both  with  refpect  to  other  things,  and  what  was  then  faid  by  me,  he  fo 
acutelv  apprehended,  and  readily  embraced  my  dodtrines,  that  he  fur  patted  all 
the  young  men  with  whom  I  was  ever  acquainted.  He  was  likewife  deter¬ 
mined  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  manner  fuperior  to  many  of  the 
Italians  and  Sicilians,  viz.  in  purfuing  virtue,  rather  than  pleafure  and 
luxury.  Hence  he  was  hated  by  thofe,  who  lived  conformably  to  tyrannic 
inftitutes,  even  till  the  death  of  Dionyfius. 

After  this  he  perceived  that  the  very  fame  conception,  which  he  had 
framed  through  the  afliftance  of  right  reafon,  did  not  fubfift  in  him  alone,  but 
in  certain  other  perfons,  though  they  were  not  numerous,  among  whom  he 
thought  was  Dionyfius  the  younger.  Fie  likewife  hoped  that  if  this  were 
the  cafe,  both  his  own  life,  and  that  of  the  other  Syracufians,  would  be 
tranfcendently  more  bletted.  On  this  account  he  thought  that  I  ought  by 
all  means  to  come  with  the  utmoft  celerity  to  Syracufe,  that  I  might  attitt: 
them  in  their  undertakings ;  remembering  how  eafily,  by  my  converfation, 
he  was  inflamed  with  the  defire  of  leading  the  moft  beautiful  and  beft  life. 
If  he  could  but  enkindle  this  defire  in  Dionyfius,  as  he  was  attempting  to 
do,  he  was  in  hopes  that  a  happy  and  true  life,  without  (laughter  and  death, 
and  the  evils  which  exifF  at  prefent,  would  flourifh  through  every  part  of 
Syracufe. 

Dion  rightly  conceiving  that  this  would  be  the  cafe,  perluaded  Dionyfius 
to  fend  for  me,  and  himfelf  requetted  that  1  would  by  all  means  come  with 
the  utmoft  celerity,  before  certain  other  perfons,  attociating  with  Dionyfius, 
turned  him  to  a  life  different  from  that  which  is  bed.  But  it  is  neccflary  to 
relate  more  fully  what  he  faid.  Why,  fays  he,  fhould  we  expect  a  litter 
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opportunity  than  that  which  now  prefents  itfelf  to  us  through  a  certain 
divine  fortune  ?  He  iikewife  mentioned  the  empire  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  the 
power  of  Dionyfius  in  this  empire,  and  his  vehement  defire  after  philofophy 
and  erudition.  He  informed  me  how  much  inclined  his  own  kindred  and 
familiars  were  to  the  doftrines  and  mode  of  life  which  I  inculcated,  and  that 
he  himfelf  was  moil  fufficient  to  incite  Dionyfius  to  embrace  them.  He 
added,  that  in  confequence  of  this,  if  at  any  time,  there  was  now  every 
reafon  to  hope  that  thefe  perfons  would  become  philofophers  and  rulers  of 
mighty  cities.  With  thefe  therefore,  and  many  other  fuch  reafons,  did  he 
urge  me  to  comply  with  his  requeft.  But  I  was  fearful  of  the  event ;  as  the 
defires  of  young  men  are  hafty,  and  are  often  borne  along  in  a  diredlion  con¬ 
trary  to  themfelves. 

However,  I  knew  that  the  difpofition  of  Dion  was  naturally  grave,  and 
that  his  age  was  fufficiently  mature.  Hence,  while  I  was  confidering  and 
doubting  whether  I  fhould  go  and  comply  with  his  requefl,  or  not,  it  at  the 
fame  time  occured  to  me  that  1  ought  to  go  ;  and  that  if  ever  any  one  thought 
of  attempting  to  give  perfection  to  laws  and  a  polity,  now  was  the  time  to 
make  the  attempt.  For  I  confidered,  that  if  I  could  only  perfuade  one  per- 
fon,  I  fhould  fufficiently  produce  every  good.  With  this  conception  and 
this  confidence,  and  not  from  the  motives  which  fome  have  thought,  I  left 
my  home  ;  feeling  at  the  fame  time  in  myfelf  the  greateft  fhame  left  I 
fhould  ever  appear  to  myfelf  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  man  of  words,  and 
fhould  never  voluntarily  accomplilh  any  thing  in  deeds.  I  was  Iikewife 
fearful,  left  the  hofpitality  and  friendfhip  of  Dion  fhould  be  expofed  to  no 
fmall  dangers  ;  who,  if  he  fhould  fall  into  any  calamity,  or  be  banifhed  by 
Dionyfius,  and  his  other  enemies,  would  fly  to  us,  and  thus  addrefs  us :  “  I 
come  to  you,  O  Plato,  an  exile,  but  am  neither  indigent  of  horfes  nor 
foldiers  to  oppofe  my  enemies,  but  I  am  in  want  of  words  and  perfuafion, 
by  which  I  know  you  are  efpecially  able  to  convert  young  men  to  probity 
and  juftice,  and  unite  them  in  friendfhip  and  fellowfhip  with  each  other  ; 
through  a  defed  of  which  on  your  part  I  have  now  left  Syracufe,  and  have 
betaken  myfelf  hither.  As  to  what  relates  to  myfelf  indeed,  this  will  bring 
you  lefs  difgrace :  but  as  to  philofophy,  which  you  always  praife,  and  which 
you  fay  is  difhonoured  by  other  men,  is  it  not  now  betrayed  by  you  together 
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with  me?  If,  indeed,  we  had  been  inhabitants  of  Megara,  you  would  have 
come  to  my  afliftance  when  I  had  called  you.,  or  I  fhould  have  confidered  you 
as  the  mod  depraved  of  all  men.  But  now,  excufing  yourfelf  through  the 
length  of  the  journey,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  voyage  and  the  labour,  you 
think  you  fhall  avoid  infamy,  though  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe.” 

If  Dion  had  thus  addreffed  me,  I  fhould  certainly  have  been  at  a  lofs  for  a 
becoming  anfwer.  I,  therefore,  came  to  Syracufe,  with  reafon  and  juft  ice, 
leaving  my  own  purfuits,  which  were  not  unbecoming,  under  a  tyranny,  which 
was  neither  adapted  to  my  difcourfes  nor  myfelf.  •  But  when  I  came  thither 
I  liberated  myfelf,  and  thus  preferved  the  allotment  of  hofpitable  Jupiter, 
and  of  a  philofopher,  unblameable.  This  allotment  indeed  would  have 
been  difgraceful,  if,  being  in  any  refpedt  effeminate  and  timid,  I  had  been  a 
partaker  of  vicious  fhame.  On  my  arrival  then  (for  there  is  no  occafion 
to  be  prolix)  I  found  all  things  about  Dionyfius  full  of  fedition,  and  calum¬ 
nies  refpecling  the  tyranny  of  Dion.  I  defended  Dion,  therefore,  to  the 
utrnoft  of  my  power,  but  I  was  able  to  effect  but  little.  For,  on  the  fourth 
month  nearly  after  my  arrival,  Dionyfius  accufed  Dion  of  endeavouring  to 
obtain  the  tyranny  by  flratagem,  and  difgracefully  fent  him  into  exile  in  a 
fmall  fhip.  After  this  all  of  us  that  were  the  friends  of  Dion  were  fearful 
left  Dionyfius  fhould  accufe  and  punifh  any  one  of  us  as  cooperating  with 
Dion  in  his  ftratagem.  It  was  likewife  reported  in  Syracufe,  that  I  was  put 
to  death  by  Dionyfius,  as  being  the  6aufe  of  every  thing  that  then  happened. 
But  he  perceiving  that  we  were  all  thus  affecled,  and  dreading  left  fomething 
of  greater  confequence  fhould  arife  from  our  fear,  received  all  of  us  bene¬ 
volently,  confoled  me,  defired  me  to  confide  in  him,  and  requefted  that  I 
would  by  all  means  ftay  ;  as  he  would  derive  no  advantage  from  my  flight, 
but  from  my  continuing  at  Syracufe.  On  this  account,  he  pretended  to 
requeft  me  very  much  to  ftay.  However,  we  know  that  the  requefts  of 
tyrants  are  mingled  with  neceffity. 

Contriving,  therefore,  to  prevent  my  departure,  he  obliged  me  to  refide  in 
the  acropolis,  whence  no  failor  could  lead  me  away,  not  becaufe  he  would 
be  hindered  by  Dionyfius,  but  becaufe  he  could  not  accomplifh  this  without 
his  orders.  Nor  was  there  any  merchant,  or  provincial  magiftrate,  who,  on 
feeing  me  leaving  the  country,  would  not  immediately  have  brought  me 
back  again  to  Dionyfius ;  efpecially  fince  the  report  at  that  time  was  con- 
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trary  to  that  which  was  circulated  before  ;  for  now  it  was  faid  that  Dionyfius 
again  received  Plato  with  wonderful  kindnefs.  And  indeed  this  w’as  the 
cafe  :  for  it  is  neceffary  to  fpeak  the  truth.  He  behaved  therefore  to  me 
with  increafing  kindnefs  every  day,  and  was  delighted  with  my  manners  and 
habits.  But  he  wifhed  me  to  praife  him  more,  and  to  confider  him  as  my 
friend  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  Dion  :  and  this  he  ftroye  to  accomplifh 
in  a  wonderful  manner.  However,  he  neglefted  the  moft  beautiful  means 
of  effecting  his  purpofe,  if  it  could  have  been  effected,  I  mean  affociating 
and  becoming  familiar  with  me,  by  hearing  and  learning  difcourfes  on  phi- 
lofophy.  But  this  he  was  fearful  of  doing,  left,  as  was  afterted  by  my  calum¬ 
niators,  he  fhould  be  impeded  in  his  defigns,  and  Dion  fhould  have  the  entire 
management  of  affairs.  However,  I  endured  every  thing,  perfervering  in 
the  opinion  which  I  entertained  when  I  firft  came  to  Syracufe,  and  trying  if 
by  any  poflible  means  Dionyfius  could  be  brought  to  a  defire  of  a  philofophic 
life.  But  he  rendered  my  endeavours  ineffeftual  by  his  oppofition.  And 
fuch  are  the  particulars  of  my  firft  voyage  to  Sicily. 

However,  in  confequence  of  the  earned:  folicitations  of  Dionyfius,  I  made 
a  fecond  voyage  to  Sicily.  But  on  what  account  I  came  thither,  and  what 
I  did  there,  I  may  reafonably  and  juftly  relate  to  you,  when  1  advife  you 
how  it  is  proper  to  aft;  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs.  I  fay  I  may  relate  this 
to  you,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  afk  why  I  came  a  fecond  time  to  Sicily. 
I  fpeak  in  this  manner,  that  fuperfiuous  things  may  not  be  preferred  by  me 
to  fuch  as  are  important. 

I  think,  indeed,  that  he  who  gives  his  advice  to  a  fick  man,  and  one  who 
ufes  bad  diet,  fhould  perfuade  him  in  the  firft  place  to  change  his  mode  of 
living;  and  if  the  difeafed  perfon  is  willing  to  comply  with  him  in  this,  that 
he  fhould  then  perfuade  him  to  other  things ;  but  if  he  is  unwilling  to  com¬ 
ply,  then  I  fhould  think  that  his  advifer,  if  he  abandons  him,  afts  like  a 
man  and  a  phyfician,  but  if  he  ftill  continues  with  him,  that  he  afts  like 
one  effeminate  and  deftitute  of  art.  I  affert  the  fame  thing  likewife  of  a 
city,  whether  it  has  one  governor,  or  many.  For  if  the  polity  proceeds  in  a 
right  way,  it  is  the  province  of  a  man,  endued  with  intellect,  to  give  it  ufeful 
advice  ;  but  if  the  very  contrary  of  this  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  and  the 
people  do  not  by  any  means  with  to  tread  in  the  veftiges  of  an  upright  polity, 
but  proclaim  to  their  advifer  that  he  muft  relinquifh  his  concern  about  the 
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polity,  and  not  difturb  It,  for  if  he  does  he  fhall  fufFer  death  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  exhort  him  to  be  fubfervient  to  their  wills  and  defires,  and  thus 
advife  them  how  they  may  always  procure  pleafures  with  celerity  and  eafc  ; 
when  this  is  the  cafe,  I  fhould  confider  him  who  endures  to  give  fuch  advice, 
as  effeminate,  but  him  who  does  not  endure  it,  as  a  man. 

In  confequence  of  this  conception,  when  any  one  confults  me  about  one 
of  the  greateA  concerns  of  his  life,  fuch  as  about  the  acquificion  of  riches,  or 
the  attention  pertaining  to  the  body  or  foul,  if  he  appears  to  me  to  live  daily 
in  an  orderly  manner,  or  is  willing  to  be  perfuaded  when  I  give  him  my  ad¬ 
vice,  then  I  readily  join  with  him  in  confutation,  nor  do  I  defift  till  the 
affair  is  brought  to  a  c.onclufion.  But  if  either  he  does  not  at  all  confult 
me,  or,  if  he  does,;  obvioufly  negledls  to  follow  my  advice,  in  this  cafe  I 
fhould  not  of  my  own  accord  give  advice  to  fuch  a  one,  nor  would  I  be 
compelled  to  give  it,  even  if  he  were  my  foil.  But  I  would  voluntarily  mve 
advice  to  a  (lave,  and,  if  he  were  unwilling,  force  him  to  follow  it.  I  fhould 
not  however  think  it  holy  to  force  my  father,  unlefs  he  was  void  of  under- 
Aanding  through  difeafe. 

Again,  if  thole  that  confult  me  live  according  to  an  eAablifhed  mode 
which  is  pleating  to  themfelves,  but  not  to  me,  I  would  not  hate  them,  be- 
caufe  I  had  admonifhed  them  in  vain,  nor  yet  flattering  be  fubfervient  to 
them,  and  afford  them  thole  means  of  gratifying  their  defires,  which,  if  I 
were  to  embrace,  I  fhould  not  wifh  to  live.  With  the  fame  conceptions 
refpedling  his  country,  a  prudent  man  ought  to  live,  expofing  its  errors,  if 
it  appears  to  him  not  to  be  well  governed,  when  this  can  be  done,  without 
fpeaking  in  vain,  or  lofing  his  life.  But-he  fhould  never  by  violence  effedf 
a  change  in  the  government  of  his  country,  when  it  cannot  be  brought  to 
the  beft  condition,  without  the  expulfion  and  daughter  of  the  citizens,  but 
in  this  cafe,  leading  a  quiet  life,  he  fhould  pray  for  the  good  both  of  himfelf 
and  the  city. 

In  the  very  fame  manner  I  advife  you  to  aft.  And  I  advifed  Dionyfius  to 
live  daily  in  fuch  a  manner  with  Dion,  that  he  might  both  have  the  m  a  Aery 
over  himfelf,  and  acquire  faithful  friends  and  afiociates,  that  the  lame  thing 
might  not  befall  him  which  happened  to  his  father.  For  his  father  having 
obtained  the  pofleflion  of  and  reeAablifhed  many  and  great  cities  in  Sicily, 
which  had  been  fubverted  by  the  Barbarians,  could  not  eAablifh  in  the  poli¬ 
tics 
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tics  of  thefe  faithful  men,  neither  from  his  own  allbciates,  nor  from  amon°- 
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Grangers,  nor  from  his  younger  brothers,  whom  he  himfelf  had  educated. 
Nor  yet  could  he  find  men  worthy  to  be  trufted,  either  among  the  private 
perfons  whom  he  had  made  governors,  or  the  poor,  whom  he  had  made 
very  rich.  But  among  thefe  he  could  not  procure  one  faithful  affociate, 
either  by  perfuading  or  teaching,  or  the  benefits  which  he  conferred.  But 
he  was  leven  times  worfe  than  Darius,  who  neither  confiding  in  his  brothers, 
nor  in  thofe  that  were  educated  by  him,  but  alone  affociating  with  himfelf 
in  the  government  of  his  kingdom  a  Mede  and  captive  eunuch,  he  divided 
feven  parts  of  his  dominions  between  them,  each  of  which  was  larger  than 
all  Sicily,  and  found  them  to  be  faithful  adherents,  and  neither  infidious  to 
him,  nor  to  each  other.  He  likewife  gave  an  example  how  a  good  legiflator 
and  king  ought  to  a£t.  For  he  eftablifhed  laws  by  which  the  Perfian  govern¬ 
ment  is  preferved  even  at  prefent.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  after  they  had  taken  poffeffion  of  many  Grecian  cities,  which  they 
had  not  founded  themfelves,  and  which  had  been  fubverted  by  the  Barbarians, 
preferved  their  empire  over  them  for  feventy  years,  in  confequence  of  pro¬ 
curing  to  themfelves  friends  in  each  of  the  cities. 

But  Dionyfius  having  colle&ed  all  Sicily  into  one  city,  and  through  his 
wifdom  confiding  in  no  one,  was  with  difficulty  faved.  For  he  was  deftitute 
of  friends,  and  men  in  whom  he  could  confide,  than  which  there  can  be  no 
greater  fign  of  vice,  as  on  the  contrary  the  poffeffion  of  thefe  is  the  greateff 
proof  of  virtue.  I  therefore  and  Dion  advifcd  Dionyfius  to  procure  himfelf 
friends  from  his  affociates,  and  fuch  as  were  his  equals  in  age,  and  who 
unanimoufly  cultivated  virtue,  fince,  through  the  fituation  of  his  father’s 
affairs,  he  neither  cultivated  learning,  nor  had  proper  affociates.  But  we 
particularly  advifed  him  to  accord  with  himfelf.  For  we  afferted  that  he 
was  in  a  wonderful  manner  deficient  in  this  refpect,  not  indeed  in  perfpi- 
cuous  terms  (for  this  was  not  fafe),  but  in  an  obfcure  manner,  contending 
in  our  difcourfe,  that  when  this  is  the  cafe,  every  man  will  become  the 
faviour  both  of  himfelf  and  thofe  whom  he  governs  ;  but  that  when  he  does 
not  accord  with  himfelf,  he  will  caufe  the  very  contrary  of  this  to  take 
place.  If  therefore,  as  we  faid,  he  was  confident  with  himfelf,  and  acquired 
prudence  and  temperance,  and  if  afterwards  he  reftored  the  defolated  cities 
of  Sicily,  and  bound  them  together  with  fuch  laws  and  polities,  that  they 
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might  be  friendly  both  to  him  and  to  each  other,  in  refilling  the  incurfions 
of  the  Barbarians,  then  he  would  not  only  double,  but  in  reality  multiply  his 
paternal  kingdom.  For  thus  the  Carthaginians  would  much  more  readily 
become  fubjedt  to  his  power,  than  they  were  to  that  of  Gelon  ;  nor  would 
he  on  the  contrary,  like  his  father,  be  compelled  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Bar¬ 
barians. 

This  was  the  fubftance  of  what  we  faid,  and  the  advice  which  we  gave  to 
Dionyfius,  at  the  very  time  when  it  was  reported  in  many  places  that  we 
were  forming  ftratagems  againft  him.  Indeed,  the  men  who  raifed  thele 
reports  prevailed  over  Dionyfius,  expelled  Dion,  and  threw  us  into  fear. 
But,  in  fhort,  Dion,  departing  from  Peloponnefus  and  Athens,  admonilhed 
Dionyfius  in  reality.  When  therefore  Dion 'had  liberated  and  twice  reftored 
the  city  to  its  inhabitants,  the  Syracufians  were  then  affeCted  in  the  fame 
manner  towards  him,  as  Dionyfius  had  been  before.  For  Dionyfius  had 
endeavoured  to  educate  Dion  fo  as  that  he  might  become  a  king  worthy  of 
his  kingdom,  and  be  his  afiTociate  through  the  whole  of  life.  But  thofe  that 
calumniated  Dion,  reported  that  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  tyranny  by 
flratagem,  and  did  every  thing  at  that  time,  that  the  mind  of  Dionyfius, 
which  was  allured  by  difcipline,  might  negledt  the  affairs  of  government, 
and  commit  them  entirely  to  Dion,  who,  by  fraudulent  ufurpation,  would 
expel  Dionyfius  from  the  empire. 

Thefe  things  being  then  reported  a  fecond  time  among  the  Syracufians, 
vanquiffed  by  a  very  abfurd  and  bafe  victory  thofe  who  were  the  caufes  of 
the  victory.  But  it  is  proper  that  the  particulars  of  this  affair  fhould  be 
heard  by  you,  who  now  call  upon  me  to  fettle  the  prefent  affairs.  I  there¬ 
fore  being  an  Athenian,  the  affociate  of  Dion,  and  one  who  joined  with  him 
in  oppofing  the  tyrant,  that  he  might  make  peace  inftead  of  war,  was  van- 
quifhed  in  oppofing  the  calumniators.  But  Dionyfius,  by  loading  me  with 
honours  and  riches,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  me  to  flay  with  him,  and  to 
make  me  his  friend,  that  I  might  ferve  as  a  witnefs  that  he  had  not  unde- 
fervedly  expelled  Dion.  However,  he  was  entirely  difappointed  in  his  ex¬ 
pectations.  But  Dion  afterwards  returning  home,  brought  with  him  two 
Athenian  brothers,  who  had  not  become  his  friends  from  philofophv,  but 
from  that  cafual  affociation  of  moft  friends,  which  ariles  from  performing 
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the  rites  of  hofpitality,  and  from  being  mutually  initiated  in  facred  myfteries. 
From  thefe  caufes,  and  from  offering  to  attend  Dion  in  his  return  to  Syra- 
cufe,  he  had  contracted  a  friendfhip  with  them.  But  thefe  men,  on  their 
coming  to  Sicily,  when  they  underftood  that  Dion  was  calumniated  as  en¬ 
deavouring  by  ftratagem  to  obtain  the  tyranny,  by  thofe  very  men  whom  he 
had  liberated,  not  only  betrayed  their  affociate  and  gueft,  but  becoming  as 
it  were  perpetrators  of  murder  with  their  own  hands,  they  affifted  the  mur¬ 
derers  with  arms.  However,  I  fhall  neither  pafs  by  in  filetice,  nor  relate 
the  particulars  of  this  bafe  and  unholy  deed  :  for  it  has  been  elegantly  re¬ 
lated  by  many  others,  and  will  be  again  in  fome  future  period  of  time. 

But  I  will  wipe  away  the  infamy  with  which  the  Athenians  are  branded. 
For  1  fay,  that  he  w  as  an  Athenian,  who  could  never  be  induced  either  by 
riches  or  honours  to  betray  the  city.  For  he  was  not  made  a  friend  through 
illiberal  benevolence,  but  through  the  communion  of  liberal  difcipline  ;  in 
which  alone,  he  who  is  endued  with  intellect:  ought  to  confide,  rather  than 
in  the  alliance  of  fouls  and  bodies.  Thefe  men,  therefore,  are  not  of  con- 
fequence  fufficient  to  bring  difgrace  on  the  city  for  killing  Dion  :  for  they 
were  men  of  no  renown.  But  I  have  faid  thus  much  for  the  fake  of  giving 
advice  to  the  friends  and  kindred  of  Dion. 

I  give  you  likewife  the  fame  advice  as  before,  and  addrefs  you  in  the  fame 
words  the  third  time,  viz.  that  you  fihould  neither  fubject  Sicily,  nor,  in  my 
opinion,  any  other  city,  to  defpotic  men,  but  to  the  laws  ;  for  this  is  neither 
better  for  the  governors  nor  the  governed,  nor  for  their  children,  nor  their 
children’s  children,  but  the  experiment  is  perfectly  pernicious.  But  little 
and  illiberal  louls  delight  to  feize  o-ain  of  this  kind,  underftanding  nothing 
of  things  juft  and  good,  human  and  divine,  whether  pertaining  totheprefent 
time,  or  to  futurity.  Of  the  truth  of  thefe  things,  I  endeavoured  firft  to 
perfuade  Dion,  and  afterwards  Dionyfius,  and  now,  in  the  third  place,  you. 
Be  perfuaded  therefore  by  me,  for  the  fake  of  Jupiter  the  third  faviour. 

In  the  next  place,  look  to  Dionyfius  and  Dion,  the  former  of  whom,  not 
following  my  advice,  now  lives  in  an  unbecoming  manner  ;  but  the  latter, 
who  aCted  conformably  to  my  perfuafions,  died  beautifully.  For  he  who 
afpires  after  the  moft  excellent  things,  both  for  himfelf  and  his  country,  will 
endure  whatever  may  befall  him  in  an  upright  and  beautiful  manner  :  for  no 
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one  of  us  13  naturally  immortal r,  nor  if  this  fhould  happen  to  be  the  cafe  with 
anyone  of  us,  would  he  on  that  account  become  happy,  as  it  appears  he  would 
to  the  multitude.  For  in  things  inanimate,  there  is  nothing  either  of  good 
or  ill  which  deferves  to  be  regarded  :  but  good  or  ill  happens  to  every  foul, 
either  during  its  union  with,  or  reparation  from,  body.  But  it  is  always  pro¬ 
per  thus  to  believe  inantient  and  facred  difcourfes,  which  inform  us  that  the 
foul  is  immortal,  that  it  has  judges  of  its  conduct,  and  that  it  buffers  the  great- 
eft  punifhments  when  it  is  liberated  from  the  body.  On  this  account  it  is  re¬ 
quisite  to  think  that  it  is  aleffer  evil  to  buffer  than  to  do  the  greateft  injuries. 
This,  indeed,  the  man  who  is  a  lover  of  wealth,  and  who  is  poor  in  foul  does 
not  hear,  and  if  he  aid  hear,  he  would  deride  it,  in  conbequence  of  thinking 
that  he  ought  impudently  to  feize  on  all  bides,  like  a  wild  beaft,  whatever  he 
can  eat  or  drink,  and  whatever  can  contribute  to  venereal  delight,  which  is 
a  thing  bervile  and  ungrateful,  and  is  not  properly  denominated  pleafure. 
Such  a  one  being  blind,  does  not  perceive  that  he  can  never  fatisfy  inbatiable 
defre,  nor  bee  what  a  mighty  evil  is  unholy  conduit,  nor  what  the  particulars 
are  with  which  it  is  always  attended  in  conjundlion  with  every  unjuft  deed. 
For  he  who  ails  unjuftly,  muft  neceffarily  attract  to  himbelf  impiety,  both 
while  he  rolls  on  the  earth,  and  when  he  accomplishes  under  the  earth  a 
journey,  perfectly  and  in  every  rebpect  difhonourable  and  miferable. 

When  I  baid  thebe,  and  other  things  of  the  like  kind  to  Dion,  I  perfuaded 
him  of  their  truth.  But  I  was  moftjuftly  enraged  with  his  murderers,  in  the 
fame  manner  nearly  as  with  Dionybius  :  for  both  of  them  injured  me,  and  all 
the  reft,  as  I  may  bay,  in  the  higheft  degree.  For  they  deftroyed  a  man  who 
was  willing  to  ube  juftice  :  but  Dionybius,  who  did  not  by  any  means 
wifh  to  ube  juftice,  through  the  whole  of  his  government,  obtained  the 
greateft  power.  If,  however,  under  his  government,  philofophy  and  power 
had  been  united  in  reality,  they  would  have  prebented  lo  all  men,  both  Greeks 
and  Barbarians,  a  true  and  sufficiently  luminous  opinion,  that  neither  any 
city  nor  any  man  can  ever  be  happy,  unlebs  they  pals  through  life  with  pru¬ 
dence1 2,  and  in  fubjedliou  to  juftice  ;  whether  they  poffefs  thebe  in  thembelves, 
or  are  properly  educated  and  inftrudted  in  the  manners  of  holy  governors. 

The  condudt,  therefore,  of  Dionybius  in  thebe  things  was  noxious ;  but  other 

1  Viz.,  the  union  of  the  foul  with  this  terrene  body  is  not  an  immortal  union. 

2  See  the  General  Introduction  prefixed  to  this  work  for  the  accurate  meaning  of  this  word. 
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things  in  which  I  was  injured  are  fmall  when  compared  to  thefe.  But  he 
who  flew  Dion,  did  not  know  that  he  had  done  the  fame  thing  as  Dionyfius. 
For  I  clearly  know,  as  far  as  it  is  poffible  for  one  man  to  fpeak  confidently  of 
another,  that  if  Dion  had  retained  his  government,  he  would  never  have 
changed  it  into  any  other  form  than  that  which  he  firft  gave  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  Syracufe,  when  he  delivered  it  from  flavery,  caufed  it  to  affume  a  joyful 
and  fplendid  appearance,  and  edablifhed  it  in  liberty.  After  this,  he  would 
have  adorned  the  citizens,  by  every  poffible  contrivance,  with  fuch  laws  as 
are  adapted  to  them,  and  are  the  mod  excellent.  And  befides  thefe  things, 
he  would  have  diligently  endeavoured  to  make  all  Sicily  inhabited,  and  free 
from  the  Barbarians,  by  expelling  fome  and  fubjedling  others,  more  eafily  than 
this  was  done  by  Hiero.  But  if  thefe  things  had  taken  place,  through  a  man 
jud,  brave,  temperate,  and  who  was  a  philofopher,  the  fame  opinion  of  virtue 
would  have  been  produced  among  the  multitude,  as  would  have  flourifhed 
among  all  men,  if  Dionydus  had  followed  my  advice.  But  now  either  fome 
daemon,  or  fome  pernicious  charadler,  replete  with  iniquity  and  impiety,  and, 
what  is  of  the  greated  confequence,  with  the  audacity  of  ignorance,  in 
which  all  evils  are  rooted,  and  from  which  they  germinate  and  afterwards 
produce  the  mod  bitter  fruit, — this  daemon,  or  this  direperfon,  has  a  fecond 
time  fubverted  and  dedroyed  every  thing.  However,  for  the  fake  of  augury, 
we  now  ominate  good  things  the  third  time. 

I  advife  therefore  yon,  my  friends,  to  imitate  Dion,  and  acquire  that  patri¬ 
otic  benevolence  which  he  poffieffed,  and  that  temperate  mode  of  living  which 
he  adopted.  But  you  have  clearly  heard  from  me,  what  are  the  aufpices  by 
which  you  fhould  endeavour  to  accomplifh  his  wiffi  :  and  if  there  is  any  one 
among  you,  who  is  unable  to  live  in  a  Doric  manner,  according  to  paternal 
inditutes,  but  follows  the  Sicilian  mode  of  living,  and  that  which  was 
adopted  by  the  murderers  of  Dion,  neither  call  on  him  to  join  with  you,  nor 
believe  that  he  will  ever  be  fincere  and  faithful  in  any  undertaking.  But  you 
fhould  exhort  the  red  to  reedablifh  the  whole  of  Sicily,  and  introduce  both  in 
Sicily  and  all  Peloponnefus  equitable  laws,  without  dreading  the  Athenians: 
for  men  are  to  be  found  there  who  furpafs  all  others  in  virtue,  and  who  hate 
the  audacity  of  thofe  that  daughter  their  gueds. 

But  if  thefe  things  fhould  take  place  afterwards,  and  the  many  and  all  va¬ 
rious  feditions  and  difcords  which  fpring  up  daily  urge  us  to  immediate 
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exertion;  in  this  cafe,  every  man  who,  through  a  divine  fortune,  partakes, 
though  in  a  fmall  degree,  of  right  opinion,  ought  to  know,  that  there  will  be 
no  end  to  the  evils  refulting  from  fedition,  till  thofe  who  va>nquifh  in  battle 
refrain  from  Slaughtering  and  banifhing  their  fellow-citizens,  and  from  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  injuries,  and  giving  refpite  to  their  defire  of  vengeance,  become 
reconciled  to  their  enemies  ;  and  till  obtaining  the  empire  over  themfelves, 
they  eftablifh  common  laws,  which  no  lefs  pertain  to  themfelves,  than  to  thofe 
they  have  vanquished,  at  the  fame  time  compelling  them  to  ufe  thefe  laws.  But 
-  they  fhould  compel  them  by  a  two-fold  neceffity,  viz.  of  fear  and  fhame.  By 
the  neceffity  of  fear,  evincing  their  power  ;  in  confequence  of  being  fuperior  to 
them  :  but  by  the  neceffity  of  fhame,  through  their  appearing  to  furpafs  them, 
both  in  vanquishing  pleafures,  and  in  fubjedtion  to  the  laws.  For  there  is  no 
other  way  by  which  a  city  labouring  under  fedition  can  find  a  period  to  its 
evils.  But  feditions,  enmities,  hatred,  perfidy,  will  always  arife  in  cities, 
which  are  thus  affedted  towards  themfelves.  Thofe,  therefore,  that  have  the 
greateft  power  in  cities,  if  they  defire  the  welfare  of  their  country,  fhould 
choofe  among  themfelves,  in  preference  to  others,  fuch  men  as  they  have 
heard  to  be  the  molt  excellent  characters  :  and,  in  the  firft  place,  they  fhould 
choofe  old  men,  who  poffefs  children,  wives,  and  eftates,  together  with  fuch  of 
their  progenitors  as  are  moft  worthy  and  renowned,  and  poffefs  Sufficient  pro¬ 
perty.  But  ten  thoufand  and  fifty  inhabitants  will  be  Sufficient  for  a  city  of 
this  kind.  Thefe  Should  be  Sent  from  their  places  of  abode  with  prayers  and 
the  greateft  honours  :  but  after  they  are  called  from  home,  they  Should  be 
bound  by  an  oath,  and  exhorted  to  eStabliSh  laws,  that  they  may  not  attribute 
more  to  the  vidtors  than  the  vanquished,  but  impart  the  equal  and  that 
which  is  common  to  the  whole  city.  .All  things,  however,  confift  in  the 
establishment  of  laws.  For  when  the  vidtors  are  more  willing  to  be  fubjedt  to 
the  laws  than  thofe  that  are  vanquished,  all  things  will  be  well,  and  full  of 
felicity,  and  every  evil  will  be  exiled.  But  if  this  is  not  the  cafe,  there  is  no 
occaSion  to  call  me,  or  any  other,  to  join  with  him  in  the  administration  of 
affairs,  who  is  not  perfuaded  by  the  precepts  I  have  now  enjoined.  For 
theie  are  the  filters  of  the  things  which  1  and  Dion  very  wifely  attempted 
to  accomplifh  among  the  Syracuiians.  They  were,  however,  fecond  at¬ 
tempts  :  for  the  firft  were  thofe  common  goods,  which  we  attempted  to 
effedt  in  conjundtion  with  Dionyfius.  But  a  certain  fortune  fuperior  to  man- 
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kind  fruftrated  our  attempt.  Do  you  therefore  now  endeavour  to  accom- 
plifh  thefe  things  more  profperoufly,  through  a  good  deftiny,  and  a  certain 
divine  fortune.  And  thus  much  concerning  my  advice  and  epiftle,  and  my 
firfl:  vifit  to  Dionyfius. 

But  my  fecond  voyage  to  Sicily  was  both  becoming  and  proper,  of  which, 
he  may  now  hear  an  account  who  is  fo  inclined.  For  the  firfl  time  of  my 
refidence  in  Sicily  puffed  away  as  I  have  already  faid,  before  I  could  advife 
the  kindred  and  affociates  of  Dion  ;  but  after  this  I  perfuaded  Dionyfius,  to 
the  utmoft  of  my  power,  to  fuffer  me  to  depart  :  but  we  mutually  agreed., 
that  when  a  peace  took  place  (for  there  was  then  a  war  in  Sicily),  Dionyfius 
fhould  recall  Dion  and  me,  as  foon  as  his  government  was  more  fecurely 
eflablifhed.  He  likewife  thought  it  proper  that  Dion  fhould  underfrand  that  I 
was  not  then  banifhed  by  him,  but  was  to  return  to  him  at  a  certain  time* 
And  I  agreed  to  thefe  conditions. 

A  peace  therefore  taking  place,  Dionyfius  fent  for  me,  but  required  that 
Dion  fhould  abfent  himfelf,  for  another  year  :  bu  the  requefted  me  by  all  means 
to  come.  Dion  therefore  exhorted  and  entreated  me  to  fet  fail  ;  for  it  was  very 
much  reported  from  Sicily,  that  Dionyfius  was  again  wonderfully  inflamed  with 
a  defire  of  philofophy  :  and  on  this  account  Dion  earnefidy  requeued  me  to  fet 
fail  for  Sicily.  But  I,  though  1  knew  that  many  fuch  things  happened  to  young 
men  refpeding  philofophy,  at  the  fame  time  thought  it  more  fafe  not  to 
comply  with  the  requeil  of  Dionyfius  and  Dion.  I  therefore  anfwered  both 
of  them,  that  I  was  an  old  man,  and  that  nothing  which  w?as  done  at  prefent 
was  according  to  the  agreement.  But  it  feems  that  after  this  Archytas1  had 
betaken  himfelf  to  Dionyfius  :  for,  before  I  fet  fail  from  Sicily,  I  had  made 
Archytas,  and  certain  other  Tarentines,  the  guefts  and  friends  of  Dionyfius. 
There  were  likewife  certain  others  among  the  Syracufians  who  were  the 
auditors  of  Dion,  and  among  thefe  forne  wh  were  full  of  depraved  dodtrines 
reipedting  philofophy,  and  who  appeared  to  me  to  endeavour  todilcourfe  with 
Dionyfius  about  things  of  this  kind,  as  if  Dionyfius  had  heard  all  fuch  parti¬ 
culars  as  were  the  fubjedl  of  my  thoughts.  But  he  was  not  naturally  unapt 
with  refpedt  to  learning,  and  was  ambitious  in  a  wonderful  degree.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  he  was  pleafed  with  the  difcourfe  of  thefe  men  ;  and  he  was  ma- 


1  A  famous  Pythagorean  philofopher. 
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nifeftly  afhamed  that  he  heard  nothing  from  me  when  I  w'ent  to  lee  him. 
Hence  he  was  at  the  fame  time  inflamed  with  a  defire  of  hearing  me  more 
clearly,  and  ftimulated  by  ambition.  But  on  what  account  he  did  not  hear 
me  difcourfe,  when  I  firft  came  to  Sicily,  I  have  related  above. 

After  therefore  I  had  returned  home  fafe,  and  refufed  to  comply  with  his 
fecond  invitation,  Dionyfius  appeared  to  be  perfectly  ambitious,  and  through 
his  deflre  of  renown  to  be  afraid  left  I  fhould  feem  to  certain  perfons  to  de- 
fpife  him,  and  that  my  diflike  qf  his  difpofition,  habits,  and  mode  of  living,  had 
induced  me  to  refufe  complying  with  his  requell:.  But  it  is  juft  that  I  fhould 
fpeak  the  truth,  and  endure  with  equanimity,  if  any  one  on  hearing  the  paft 
tranfadtions  fhould  defpile  my  philofophy,  and  think  that  the  tyrant  was  en¬ 
dued  with  intellect  :  for  Dionyfius  fent  tome,  the  third  time,  a  three-ranked 
galley,  for  the  fake  of  procuring  me  an  eafy  paffage.  He  fent  alfo  Archi- 
demus,  whom  he  thought  I  moft  efteemed  of  all  the  familiars  of  Archytas 
that  were  then  in  his  dominions,  together  with  other  illuftrious  perfons  in 
Sicily.  But  all  thefe  announced  to  us  the  fame  thing,  viz.  that  Dionyiius  was 
wonderfully  given  to  philofophy.  Befides  this,  he  fent  me  a  long  epiflle, 
knowing  how  I  was  affedted  towards  Dion,  and  that  Dion  was  defirous  I 
fhould  fet  fail  and  come  to  Syracufe.  The  letter,  therefore,  was  compofed 
with  a  view  to  all  thefe  particulars,  and  the  beginning  of  it  was  as  follows: 

Dionyfius  to  Plato  :  after  which  followed  fuch  things  as  areufual,  andhefald 
nothing  after  this,  except  that  complying  with  his  requeft  I  fhould  now  come 
to  Sicily.  He  then  proceeded  :  “  In  the  firft  place  the  particulars  refpedling 
D  ion  fhall  be  accomplifhed  according  to  your  wifh  ;  but  I  know  you  wifh  for 
moderate  meafures,  and  that  I  would  accede  to  them.  However,  unlefs  you 
come,  your  defires  refpedting  Dion,  will  not  be  gratified,  nor  yet  refpedting 
other  things  pertaining  toyourfelf.”  This  is  what  he  wrote.  But  the  other 
parts  of  his  letter  were  prolix,  and  foreign  to  the  purpole.  Other  letters  like- 
wife  came  to  me  from  Archytas,  and  other  Tarentines,  praifing  the  philofo- 
phic  difpofition  of  Dionyfius,  and  adding,  that  unlefs  I  now  came  their  friend- 
fhip  with  Dionyfius,  which  had  been  effected  through  me,  and  which  was  of 
no  fmall  confequence  with  refpefl  to  political  affairs,  would  be  entirely  de- 
ftroyed. 

As  therefore,  at  that  time,  I  was  thus  incited  to  comply  with  the  requeft  of 
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Dionyfius,  fome  drawing  me  from  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  others  at  Athens  im¬ 
pelling  me,  as  it  were,  by  their  prayers  ;  and  again  reafon  proclaiming,  that 
1  ought  not  to  betray  Dion,  together  with  the  guefts  and  others  belonging  to 
Tarentum  : — when  I  likewife  confidered,  that  it  was  nothing  wonderful,  if  a 
young  man  who  was  formerly  unwilling  to  hear  refpe fling  things  of  great 
moment  fhould  become  docile,  and  be  inflamed  with  a  defire  of  the  befl  life,  and 
that  it  was  proper  to  prove  clearly,  in  what  manner  he  was  affeded,  and  not  by 
any  means  betray  him,  nor  become  myfelf  the  caufe  of  a  difgrace  fo  truly  great, 
if  the  cafe  with  refped  to  Dionyfius  was  in  reality  fuch  as  it  was  reported  to 
be  fcreened  by  this  reafoning  as  with  a  veil,  I  commenced  my  journey,  fear¬ 
ing  many  things,  and  prophefving  as  it  feems  not  altogether  well.  I  came 
therefore  to  Sicily  the  third  time  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  faviour  Jupiter. 
And  this  voyage  I  actually  accomplifhed,  being  again  fortunately  faved.  But 
for  thefe  things  I  return  thanks  to  Dionyfius,  after  divinity  ;  becaufe  when 
many  were  willing  to  flay  me,  he  prevented  them,  and  conducted  himfelf 
with  fome  degree  of  moderation  in  my  affairs. 

When  therefore  I  came  to  Sicily,  1  thought  it  was  proper,  in  the  firfl 
place,  to  try  whether  Dionyfius  was  in  reality  enkindled  by  philofophy  as  by 
a  fire,  or  whether  the  report  concerning  him  at  Athens  was  entirely  vain. 
But  there  is  a  certain  method  of  making  an  experiment  about  things  of  this 
kind,  by  no  means  ignoble,  but  truly  adapted  to  tyrants,  and  efpecially  to 
thofe  that  are  full  of  depraved  dodlrines,  which,  as  loon  as  I  arrived,  I  per¬ 
ceived  was  very  much  the  cafe  with  Dionyfius.  But  to  fuch  as  thefe,  it  is 
requifite  to  fhow  that  philofophy  is  a  thing  of  the  greateft  confequence,  and 
that  it  it  only  to  be  obtained  by  great  ftudy  and  mighty  labour.  For  he 
who  hears  that  this  is  the  cafe,  if  he  is  truly  a  lover  of  wifdom,  and  is 
.adapted  to  and  worthy  of  its  acquifition,  being  a  divine  perfon,  will  think 
that  he  hears  of  an  admirable  way,  that  he  ought  immediately  to  betake 
himfelf  to  this  path,  and  make  it  the  great  bufinels  of  his  life.  After  this, 
he  will  not  ceafe  exciting  both  himfelf,  and  the  leader  of  this  way,  till  he 
either  obtains  the  confummation  of  his  wiflies,  or  receives  a  power  by  which 
he  may  be  able  to  condudl  himfelf  without  a  guide. 

Such  a  one,  therefore,  will  fo  live,  that  all  his  actions  may  accord  with 
thefe  conceptions.  But  before  all  things  he  will  be  perpetually  intent  on 
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philofophy,  and  will  daily  procure  for  himfelf  fuch  nutriment,  as  may  efpe- 
eially  render  him  docile,  of  a  good  memory,  and  able  to  reafon  ;  living 
foberly,  and  hating  intoxication. 

But  thofe  that  are  not  lovers  ofwifdom  in  reality,  but  are  coloured  over  with 
opinions,  like  thofe  whofe  bodies  are  burnt  by  the  fun,  when  they  perceive 
what  a  multitude  of  difciplines,  what  mighty  labour,  and  what  temperate  food 
are  requifite,  to  the  acquifition  of  philofophy,  fuch  as  thefe,  thinking  that  phi- 
l'ofophy  is  a  thing  difficult  and  impoffible  for  them  to  obtain,  cannot  be  brought 
to  make  it  the  object  of  their  purfuit.  But  fome  of  thefe  perfuade  themfelves, 
that  they  have  fufficiently  heard  the  whole  of  philofophy,  and  that  they  require 
nothing  further.  This  mode  of  experiment  is  perfpicuous  and  mold  fafe,  when, 
employed  upon  the  effeminate,  and  fuch  as  are  incapable  of  enduring  labour  ; 
for  thus  they  can  never  accufe  him  who  points  out  to  them  the  arduoufnefs 
of  the  undertaking,  but  mufi  blame  themfelves  as  unable  to  engap-e  in  all 
that  is  requifite  to  the  acquifition  of  philofophy. 

This  method  of  examination  I  employed  upon  Dionyfius ;  but  I  neither 
enumerated  all  the  requifites,  nor  did  Dionyfius  require  that  I  fhould.  For 
there  were  many  things,  and  thofe  of  the  greatefd  confequence,  in  which  he 
pretended  to  be  fufficiently  knowing,  through  the  depraved  doctrines  which 
he  had  heard  from  others.  But  I  am  informed  that  he  afterwards  wrote 
about  the  things  which  he  then  heard,  as  if  the  compofition  was  the  refult  of 
his  own  art,  when  at  the  fame  time  it  contained  nothing  of  his  own-  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  entirely  ignorant  as  to  the  truth  of  this  report.  But  I  know  that 
certain  others  have  written  about  the  fame  things,  though  without  under- 
ffanding  what  they  wrote. 

Thus  much  however  I  ffiall  fay  reflecting  all  thofe  who  either  have 
written,  or  ffiall  write,  affirming  that  they  know  thofe  things  which  are  the 
objects  of  my  ftudy,  (whether  they  have  heard  them  from  me  or  from  others, 
or  whether  they  have  difcovered  them  themfelves,)  that  they  have  not  heard 
any  thing  about  thefe  particulars  conformable  to  my  opinion  :  for  I  never 
have  written,  nor  ever  ffiall  write,  about  them.  For  a  thing  of  this  kind  1 
cannot  be  expreffed  by  words  like  other  difciplines,  but  by  long  familiarity, 
and  living  in  conjunction  with  the  thing  itfelf,  a  light  as  it  were  leaping- from 

*  Plato  here  means  by  a  thing  of  this  kind,  true  being,  the  proper  obje£t  of  intellect. 
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a  fire  will  on  a  fudclen  be  enkindled  in  the  foul,  and  there  itfielf  nourifh  itfelf. 
Indeed,  thus  much  I  know,  that  things  which  have  been  written  or  faid  by  me, 
have  been  faid  in  the  beft  manner  ;  and  1  do  not  feel  the  fmalleft  decree  of 

O 

pain  from  things  being  afcribed  to  me  that  are  badly  written. 

But  if  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  particulars  of  which  I  am  fpeaking 
could  be  fufficiently  communicated  to  the  multitude  by  writing  or  lpeech. 
what  could  we  accompli fh  more  beautiful  in  life  than  to  impart  a  mighty 
benefit  to  mankind,  and  lead  an  intelligible  nature  into  light,  io  as  to  be 
obvious  to  all  men  ?  I  think,  however,  that  an  attempt  of  this  kind  would  only 
be  beneficial  to  a  few,  who  from  fome  Imall  veftiges  previoufly  demonftrated 
are  themfelves  able  to  dilcover  thefe  abftrufe  particulars.  But  with  refpedt 
to  the  reft  of  mankind,  fome  it  will  fill  with  a  contempt  by  no  means  elegant, 


and  others  with  a  lofty  and  arrogant  hope,  that  they  fhould  now  learn  certain 
excellent  things.  I  intend,  therefore,  to  fpeak  further  about  thefe  particulars: 
for  thus  perhaps  I  (hall  fay  fomething  clearer  refpedting  them  than  I  have  yet 
faid.  For  there  is  a  certain  true  difcourfe  which  is  adverfe  to  him,  who  dares 
to  write  about  things  of  this  kind,  and  which  has  often  been  delivered  by  me 
before,  and  as  it  feems  muft  be  delivered  by  me  at  prelent. 

There  are  three  things  belonging  to  each  of  thofe  particulars  through 
which  fcience-is  neceflarily  produced.  But  the  fourth  is  fcience  itfelf.  And 
it  is  requifite  to  eftablifb  as  the  fifth  that  which  is  known  and  true.  One  of 
thefe  is  the  name  of  a  thing  ;  the  fecond  its  definition;  the  third  the  refem- 
blance  ;  the  fourth  fcience.  Now  take  each  of  thefe,  defiring  to  learn  what 
-we  have  lately  aflerted,  and  think  as  follows  concerning  them  all.  A  circle  is 
called  fomething,  whofe  name  we  have  juft  expreffed.  After  this  follows  its 
definition,  compofed  from  nouns  and  verbs.  For  that  which  every  where  is 
equally  diftant  from  the  extremes  to  the  middle,  is  the  definition  of  that 
which  we  ft  gift  fy  by  the  name  of  a  round,  and  a  circumference,  and  a  circle. 
But  the  third  is  the  circle  which  may  be  painted,  or  blotted  out,  which  may 
be  made  by  a  wheel,  or  deftroyed.  None  of  which  affections,  the  circle 
itfelf,  which  each  of  thefe  refpedts,  fuffers,  as  being  of  a  different  nature. 
But  the  fourth  is  fcience  and  intellect,  and  true  opinion  about  thele.  And 
the  whole  of  this  again  muft  be  eftabhfhed  as  one  thing  which  neither  fub- 
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fills  in  voice,  nor  in  corporeal  figures,  but  is  inherent  in  foul '.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  manifeft,  that  this  fourth  is  different  from  the  nature  itfelf2  of  the 
circle,  and  again  different  from  the  three  we  have  previoufly  mentioned* 
But  among  the  number  of  thele,  intellect,  by  its  relation  and  fimilitude, 
proximately  adheres  to  the  fifth,  while  the  reft  are  more  remote  from 
its  nature.  The  fame  may  likewife  be  affirmed  of  a  ff raight  and  crooked 
figure,  of  colour,  and  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  juft.  And  agai  1 
of  every  body,  whether  fafhioned  by  the  hand,  or  the  work  of  nature, 
whether  fire  or  water,  and  the  reft  of  this  kind  ;  likewife  of  every  animal, 
and  the  manners  of  fouls ;  and  of  all  a&ions  and  paffions.  For  unlefs  among 
thefe  fome  one  after  a  manner  receives  that  fourth,  he  will  never  perfedllv 
participate  the  fcience  about  the  fifth.  For,  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
faid,  thefe  four  no  lefs  endeavour  to  evince  about  every  thing  the  qualitv 
which  it  pofleffes;  but  likewife  its  being,  through  the  imbecility  of  reafons. 
On  this  account,  no  one  endued  with  intellect  will  ever  dare  to  confider  as 
equally  immutable,  things  which  are  the  objebls  of  intellectual  vilion,  and 
fuch  as  have  a  fubfiftence  in  corporeal  figures. 

But  again,  it  is  requifite  to  attend  to  what  we  have  juft  now  faid.  Every 
circle,  which  by  the  hands  of  men  is  either  painted,  or  fafhioned  by  a  wheel, 
is  plainly  contrary  to  our  fifth  :  for  it  every  where  participates  of  the  right 
line.  But  we  muft  affirm  that  the  circle  itfelf  has  neither  more  nor  lefs  of 
any  thing  whatever ;  that  is,  it  pofteffes  in  itfelf  nothing  of  a  contrary 
nature.  Befides,  none  of  thefe  is  endued  with  any  liability  of  name  :  for 
nothing  hinders  our  applying  the  appellation  of  ftraight  to  that  which  we 
now  denominate  round,  and  calling  the  ftraight  bv  the  denomination  of 
the  round  ;  nor  will  there  be  any  lefs  (lability  in  thefe,  when  their  names  are 
changed  into  the  contrary.  The  fame  reafoning  is  likewife  true  of  defini¬ 
tion,  fince  it  is  compofed  from  nouns  and  verbs  which  poffels  no  liability. 
And  in  a  variety  of  ways  it  may  be  proved,  that  no  one  of  thefe  four  is 
certain  and  firm.  But  the  greateft  thing  of  all,  as  I  juft  before  obferved,  is 

1  Viz.  in  the  dianoetic  part  of  the  foul :  for  the  forms,  or  efiential  reafons  fubfifting  in  this 
part,  are  the  objeCts  of  fcience. 

1  For  the  circle  itfelf  is  an  intelleSlual  form,  and  is  not  to  be  apprehended  by  the  difcurfive 
energies  of  the  dianoetic  part,  but  by  the  Ample  projections  of  intellect. 
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this,  that  fince  there  are  two  things,  effence  and  quality,  when  the  foul  feeks 
to  know  not  the  quality  of  a  thing,  but  what  it  is,  unlefs  it  firft  inveftigates 
each  of  thefe  four,  and  fufficiently  difcuffes  them  by  a  reafoning  procefs 
and  fenfible  infpeftion,  and  this  continually  through  every  thing  which  is 
afferted  and  fhown,  it  will  be  filled,  as  I  may  fay,  with  all  poffible  ambiguity 
and  obfcurity. 

In  fuch  things  therefore,  as  through  a  depraved  education  we  are  not  accufi- 
tomed  to  inveftigate  the  truth,  but  are  contented  with  an  image  exhibited 
to  our  view,  we  do  not  become  ridiculous  to  each  other,  when  being  inter¬ 
rogated,  we  are  able  to  difcufs  and  argue  about  thofe  four.  But  in  fuch 
z  particulars  as  we  are  compelled  to  feparate  that  fifth  from  other  things,  and 
evince  its  nature,  he  who  wifhes  to  fubvert  what  we  have  evinced,  vanquifhes, 
and  caufes  him  who  explains  this  fifth,  either  by  fpeech,  or  writing,  or 
anfwers,  to  appear  to  the  multitude  of  his  hearers  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
things  about  which  he  attempts  either  to  write  or  fpeak  ;  men  fometimes 
being  ignorant,  that  it  is  not  the  foul  of  the  writer  or  fpeaker  that  is  con¬ 
futed,  but  the  nature  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  four  particulars,  when 
it  is  badly  affedted.  But  the  proceffion  through  all  thefe,  and  the  tranfition  to 
each  upwards  and  downwards,  fcarcely  at  length  produces  the  fcience  of  that 
which  naturally  fubfifts  in  an  excellent  condition,  in  the  foul  of  one  naturally 
well  affected.  But  when  any  one  is  naturally  ill  affedted,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
the  habit  of  foul  poffeffed  by  the  multitude,  who  are  badly  difpofed,  with 
refpedt  to  learning,  and  whofe  manners  are  depraved,  not  even  Lynceus  him- 
felf  can  enable  fuch  as  thefe  to  fee.  But  in  one  word,  neither  docility  nor 
memory  will  confer  on  any  one  the  power  of  perceiving  things  of  this  kind, 
who  is  not  allied  to  them  :  for  they  are  not  inherent  from  the  firft  in  foreign 
habits.  So  that  thofe  who  are  not  naturally  adapted  and  allied  to  what  is 
juft,  and  other  things  that  are  beautiful,  though  they  may  be  docile,  and  of 
a  good  memory  with  refpedl  to  other  particulars;  and  again,  thofe  that  are 
allied  to  the  juft  and  beautiful,  but  are  indocile  and  of  a  bad  memory,  will 
never  learn,  as  far  as  it  is  poffible  to  learn,  the  truth  pertaining  to  virtue  and 
vice.  For  it  is  neceffary  to  learn  this,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  falfehood 
and  truth  of  the  w'hole  of  effence,  with  all  poffible  exercife,  and  a  great 
length  of  time,  as  I  faid  in  the  beginning.  But  after  agitating  together  the 
feveral  names  and  reafons,  and  fenfible  perceptions  of  thefe  things,  confuting 
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in  a  benevolent  manner,  and  employing  queftions  and  anfwers  without  envy, 
then  ftriving  as  much  as  is  poffible  to  human  power,  prudence  and  intellect 
about  each  of  thefe  will  lcarcely  at  length  fhine  forth. 

On  this  account,  every  worthy  man  will  be  very  far  from  writing1  about 
things  truly  worthy,  as  he  will  thus  fubjedt  himfelf  to  envy  and  ambiguitv. 
But,  in  one  word,  it  is  requifite  to  know  from  thefe  things,  that  when  any 
one  fees  the  writings  of  another,  whether  of  a  legiflator  on  the  laws,  or  on 
certain  other  fubjedls,  he  will  fee  that  thefe  are  not  fuch  writings  as  are  con- 
fidered  by  him  to  be  the  mod  worthy  of  all  others,  if.  he  is  himfelf  a 
worthy  character :  but  the  objedls  of  his  purfuit  are  fituated  in  a  mole 
beautiful  region.  And  if  he  fhould  find  in  writings  fuch  things  as  truly 
delerve  the  higheft  regard,  it  might  then  be  faid,  that  not  the  gods  indeed, 
but  men  deflroy  the  intelledts  of  men.  And  thus  much  for  this  fable  and 
digreffion,  which  he  who  acutely  follows  will  well  underhand. 

Whether  therefore  Dionyfius  has  written  any  thing  about  the  bigheft  and 
firft  natures,  or  any  other  perfon  inferior  or  fuperior  to  him,  according  to  my 
decifion,  he  has  neither  heard  nor  learnt  any  thing  found  refpedting  thele 
natures ;  for  otherwife  he  would  have  venerated  them  in  the  fame  manner 
as  I  do,  and  would  not  have  dared  to  hurl  them  into  incongruity  and 
indecency.  For  he  could  not  wrrite  about  them,  for  the  fake  of  recalling 
them  to  his  memory  ;  as  there  is  no  occafion  to  fear  that  any  one  will  ever 
forget  them,  when  they  are  once  comprehended  by  the  foul :  for  they  lie  in 
the  fliorteft  fpace  of  all  things.  But  perhaps  he  did  this  for  the  fake  of  bafe 
ambition,  either  aflerting  that  thefe  dodtrines  were  his  own,  or  as  partaking 
of  difeipline  of  which  he  was  unworthy  to  partake,  loving  tha  renown 
which  arifes  from  fuch  participation. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  may  allow  that  Dionyfius  has  written  about  thefe 
things,  if  what  he  has  afferted  was  produced  by  one  converfation.  But,  O  Ju¬ 
piter,  fays  the  Theban,  how  was  it  produced  !  For  I  difeuffed  thefe  things  with 
him  as  I  have  faid,  and  only  once  ;  but  never  afterwards.  In  the  next  place, 
he  who  is  anxious  to  find  out  the  caufe  of  what  then  happened  refpedting  thefe 
things,  ought  to  know  why  we  did  not  difeufs  them  a  fecond  and  a  third 
time,  and  often  :  whether  it  was  that  Dionyfius,  having  only  heard  them 

1  Viz.  he  will  be  unwilling  to  write  perfpicuoufly  about  the  mod  fublime  truths,  unlefs  the  age 
Hi  which  he  lives  renders  it  neceflary  fo  to  do,  in  order  to  preferve  them  to  pofleritv. 
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once,  thought  that  he  knew  them,  and  knew  them  fufficiently,  or  that  he 
di (covered  them  himfelf,  or  had  formerly  learnt  them  from  others.  Or  was 
it  that  he  thought  the  things  that  were  faid  were  trifling  ?  Or  did  a  certain 
third  thing  happen  to  be  the  cafe,  viz.  that  they  were  in  reality  too  great  for 
him,  who  was  folicitous  to  lead  a  life  of  prudence  and  virtue  ?  For  if  it  is 
faid  that  he  confidered  the  things  about  which  he  wrote  as  trifling,  this  will 
be  oppofed  by  many  witnefles  who  affert  the  contrary,  and  who  are  much 
better  judges  about  things  of  this  kind  than  Dionyfius.  But  if  he  invented 
them,  or  learnt  them,  and  they  deferve  to  be  made  fubfervient  to  the  dilcipline 
of  a  liberal  foul,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  he  fhould  fo  readily  defpife  the  leader 
and  mafter  of  thefe  things  ? 

But  how  he  defpifed  him  I  will  now  relate.  Not  long  after  this  he  would 
not  permit  the  procurators  of  Dion  to  fend  that  portion  of  his  wealth  to  Pe- 
loponnefus,  which  fome  time  before  he  had  buffered  him  to  poffefs  and  enjoy, 
as  if  he  had  entirely  forgotten  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me.  For  he 
afferted  that  this  property  did  not  belong  to  Dion,  but  to  Dion’s  fon,  who,  as 
he  was  his  own  grandfon,  was  according  to  law  underr  his  protedion.  And 
fuch  were  the  tranfadions  of  that  time. 

From  hence,  however,  we  may  accurately  fee  how  DionVfius  was  affeded 
towards  philofophy ;  and  it  is  lawful  for  me  to  be  indignant  whether  I  am 
willing  or  not  :  for  it  was  then  fummer,  and  the  time  for  fhips  to  fail.  But 
it  feemed  that  I  ought  not  to  be  more  offended  with  Dionyfius  than  mvfelf, 
and  with  thofe  who  compelled  me  to  come  the  third  time  to  the  flrait  about 
Scylla,  and 

“  Dire  Charybdis  meafure  o’er  again1.” 

I  was  therefore  forced  to  tell  Dionyfius,  that  it  was  impoffble  for  me  to  flay 
with  him  while  Dion  was  ufed  fo  ignominioufly.  But  he  confoled  me, 
and  requefl ed  me  to  flay  ;  thinking  it  would  not  be  well  for  him  that  I  fhould 
be  fo  fwiit  a  meffenyer  of  fuch  tranfadions  as  thefe  :  and  when  he  could  not 
perfuade  me,  he  faid  he  would  prepare  my  difmiffon.  However,  being  en¬ 
raged,  I  was  determined  to  depart  in  a  fleet  of  fhips,  thinking  that  I  ought  to 
fuffer  every  thing,  if  he  fhould  attempt  to  flop  me  ;  as  I  was  manifeflly  in¬ 
jured,  though  I  had  dour  no  ii  jury.  But  when  lie  fcimd  that  I  could  not  by  any 

*  Odyff.  lib,  xii.  v.  428. 
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means  be  induced  to  flay,  he  devifed  the  following  mean  to  retard  my  depar¬ 
ture.  On  the  day  after  thefe  things  had  taken  place,  he  thus  plaulibly  addrtfled 
me  :  Dion,  fays  he,  and  the  affairs  of  Dion,  about  which  we  have  often 
difagreed,  fhall  be  entirely  removed  from  you  and  me  ;  for  on  your  account 
I  will  aft  as  follows  towards  Dion.  I  think  it  fit  that  he  fhall  take  up  his  re- 
fidence  in  Peloponnefus,  not  as  an  exile,  but  as  one  who  may  come  hither, 
when  it  fhall  feem  good  to  him,  to  me,  and  to  you  who  are  his  friend.  This 
fhall  take  place,  if  he  forms  no  ftratagems  againfl:  me  ;  and  you,  your  fami¬ 
liars,  and  the  familiars  of  Dion,  that  are  here,  fhall  be  bound  for  his  fulfil¬ 
ling  this  agreement.  But  the  money  which  he  may  receive  fhall  be  depofited 
in  Peloponnefus  and  Athens,  with  thofe  you  fin  evil  think  fit  :  Dion  too  fhall 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  money,  but  fhall  not  be  authorized  to  take 
it  away  without  your  confent ;  for  I  fhould  not  very  much  believe  that 
juflice  would  be  done  to  me,  if  he  had  the  entire  pofTefiion  of  this 
wealth,  which  is  not  inconfiderable.  But  I  have  greater  confidence  in  vou 
and  vour  familiars.  See,  therefore,  whether  thefe  things  are  agreeable  to 
you,  and  flay  for  the  fake  of  them  this  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  you 
fhall  receive  this  money  and  depart.  I  well  know,  indeed,  that  Dior  will  be 
greatly  indebted  to  you  for  afting  in  this  manner  on  his  account. 

When  1  heard  thefe  things,  I  was  perfeftlv  indignant,  but  at  the  fame  time 
I  faid  that  1  would  confider  the  affair,  and  give  him  my  ooinion  on  the  follow- 
ing  day.  This  was  our  compaft  at  that  time.  I  therefore  coniulted  with  mvfelf 
after  this,  but  in  a  very  confufed  manner  ;  but  the  following  confideration 
firft  prefented  itfelf  to  me,  as  the  leader  of  my  confultation  :  What  if  Diony- 
fius  intends  to  do  nothing  of  what  he  promifes  to  do,  but  on  my  dcpvrture 
both  he  and  many  others  fhould  write  in  a  plaufible  manner  to  Die  n,  what  he 
has  now  faid  to  me,  that  he  indeed  was  willing,  but  that  I  was  unwilling  he 
fhould  aft  in  this  manner,  and  that  I  entirely  neglefted  his  concerns  ;  and  be- 
fides  this,  if  Dionyfius,  being  unwilling  I  fhould  depart,  fhould  give  no  ordeis 
to  any  pilot,  but  fhould  eafily  fignify  to  all  men,  that  hr  did  not  confent  to  my 
Petting  fail,  what  bailor  would  be  willing  to  take  me  on  boird,  from  the  palace 
of  Dionyfius  ?  For,  in  addition  to  other  evils,  1  dwelt  in  the  garden  which  fur- 
rounded  the  palace  ;  from  whence  the  porter  would  not  be  willing  to  difmifs 
me,  without  an  order  from  Dionyfius.  But  if  I  flay  another  year,  I  can  in¬ 
deed  fend  an  account  of  thefe  tranfaftions  to  D  on,  and  acquaint  him  with 
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my  fituatlon  and  conduct.  And  if  indeed  Dionyfius  fhould  do  any  thing  of 
what  he  promifes  to  do,  my  conduct  will  be  not  entirely  ridiculous  :  for 
perhaps  the  property  of  Dion,  when  rightly  eftimated,  does  not  amount  to 
lefs  than  a  hundred  talents1.  But  if  the  iffue  of  affairs  fhould  be  fuch  as  it  is 
likely  to  be,  I  fhall  be  at  a  lots  how  to  aft.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is  perhaps 
neceffary  that  I  fhould  flay  a  year  longer,  and  endeavour  in  reality  to  fruftrate 
the  machinations  of  Dionyfius. 

Thus  thinking  with  myfelf,  I  told  Dionyfius,  on  the  following  day,  that  I 
thought  it  beft  to  flay  ;  but  I  faid  he  ought  not  to  confider  me  as  pofTefting 
abfolute  authority  over  Dion.  I  added,  that  he  fhould  write  to  Dion  in  con- 
jundlion  with  me,  acquainting  him  with  the  compadt  we  had  made,  and  afk- 
ing  him  whether  he  was  fatisfied  with  thefe  things,  and  with  me,  and  whether 
he  wi died  for  any  thing  further.  Laftly,  that  he  fhould  write  to  him  as  foon 
as  poftible,  and  fliould  not  make  any  innovation  in  his  affairs.  This  is  what 
was  faid,  and  thefe  are  nearly  the  things  in  which  we  agreed. 

But  after  this  the  (hips  failed,  and  therefore  it  was  no  longer  poftible  for  me 
to  depart.  Dionyfius,  therefore,  as  if  recolledling  fomething  he  had  omitted, 
faid  that  the  half  of  Dion’s  property  ought  to  remain  with  his  fon,  and  that 
the  other  half  fhould  be  fent  to  Dion.  This  property,  he  faid,  he  would  fell, 
and  when  he  had  fold  it,  deliver  one  half  to  me  to  be  fent  to  Dion,  and  keep 
the  other  half  for  his  fon  ;  for  he  added,  it  will  be  mold  juft  to  a£t  in  this 
manner.  I  therefore,  being  ft  ruck  with  what  he  laid,  thought  it  would  be 
entirely  ridiculous  to  fay  any  thing  further.  At  the  fame  time,  however,  I 
obferved  to  him,  that  we  ought  to  wait  for  an  anfwer  from  Dion,  and  again 
fend  him  an  account  of  thefe  particulars.  But  Dionyfius,  after  this,  in  a  very 
juvenile  manner,  fold  the  whole  of  Dion’s  property  to  whom  and  for  what 
he  pleafed,  without  making  any  mention  of  it  whatever  to  me  :  and  again  I  in 
like  manner  laid  nothing  to  him  refpebring  the  affairs  of  Dion  ;  for  I  thought 
I  fhould  be  able  to  do  nothing-  further  in  them.  And  thus  far  1  gave  affift- 
ance  both  to  philofophy  and  my  friends. 

But  after  this,  I  and  Dionyfius  fo  lived  together,  that  I  like  a  bird  was 
always  looking  out,  and  longing  to  fly  away,  but  he  was  deviling  after  what 
manner  he  might  prevent  my  flight,  and  gave  up  no  part  of  the  property  of 


1  i.  e.  upwards  of  13,30c]. 
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Dion.  At  the  fame  time,  however,  we  were  faid  to  be  fociable  through  the 
whole  of  Sicily.  But  at  that  period,  Dionyfius  endeavoured  to  diminifh  the 
pay  of  the  mercenaries,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  his  father  ;  and  the  fob 
diers  being  enraged,  affembled  in  a  body,  and  declared  this  fhould  not  take 
place.  Dionyfius  therefore  endeavoured  to  force  them  to  fubmiffion,  and 
for  this  purpofe  fhut  the  gates  of  the  acropolis  :  but  the  foldiers  immediately 
marched  to  the  walls,  vociferating  a  certain  barbarous  and  warlike  paeon  ;  at 
which  Dionyfius  being  terrified,  granted  the  foldiers  all  they  defired,  and 
thofe  that  carried  crefcent  fhields  more  than  their  ufual  pay.  But  a  report  was 
rapidly  fpread  that  Heraclides  was  the  caufe  of  this  diflurbance  ;  upon  hearing 
which,  Heraclides  immediately  difappeared.  Dionyfius  therefore  endea¬ 
voured  to  take  him  ;  but  not  being  able  to  difcover  his  place  of  retreat, 
he  ordered  Theodotes  to  attend  him  in  the  gardens,  in  which  at  that  time  I 
happened  to  be  walking.  Other  parts,  therefore,  of  their  difcourfe  I  neither 
known  or  heard;  but  what  Theodotes  faid  to  Dionyfius  before  me  I  both  know 
and  remember.  For  he  faid,  Plato,  I  am  perluading  Dionyfius,  that  if  I 
were  able  to  bring  Heraclides  hither,  he  would  anfwer  to  the  crimes  which 
are  now  laid  to  his  charge:  and  if  it  does  not  appear  fit  to  Dionvfius  that  he 
fhould  dwell  in  Sicily ,ryet  I  think  it  is  proper  that,  receiving  his  wife  and  foil, 
he  fhould  be  permitted  to  fet  fail  for  Peloponnefus,  and  there  refide,  not  in¬ 
juring  Dionyfius  in  any  refpedt,  and  enjoying  his  own  property.  I  have 
therefore,  prior  to  this,  fent,  and  fhall  again  fend  for  him.  But  whether  he 
complies  with  my  firfi:  or  fecond  citation,  I  think  it  proper  that  he  fhould  re¬ 
ceive  no  injury,  either  here  or  in  the  fuburbs,  but  that  he  flial!  be  lent  out  of 
the  kingdom,  till  Dionyfius  fhall  think  fit  to  recall  him  ;  and  1  requefl  Dio¬ 
nyfius  to  accede  to  thefe  terms.  Do  you  accede  or  not  ?  fays  he,  fpeaking  to 
Dionyfius.  He  anfwered,  I  do  accede  ;  nor  fhall  he  fuffer  any  thing  worfe 
than  what  has  now  been  mentioned,  though  he  fhould  make  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  your  houfe. 

However,  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  Eurybius  and  Theodotes 
came  to  me  in  great  hafte  and  wonderfully  alarmed  :  and  Theodotes  faid  to 
me,  Plato,  was  you  not  a  witnefs  yefterday  to  the  compact  which  Dionvfius 
made  with  me  and  you  refpedting  Heraclides  ?  To  which  I  replied,  Un¬ 
doubtedly  I  was.  But  now,  fays  he,  the  foldiers  with  crefcent  fhields  are 
running  every  where  in  order  to  take  Heraclides,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
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that  he  is  concealed  at  no  great  diftance.  Attend  us  therefore  to  Dionyfius 
with  every  poffible  artifice.  In  confequence  of  this,  we  followed  and  came 
to  him  ;  and  they  indeed  flood  filent  and  weeping;  but  I  faid,  Thefe  men, 
Dionyfius,  are  afraid  left  you  fhould  make  fome  alteration  refpedlino-  Hera- 
clides,  contrary  to  your  compact  yefterday  :  for  it  appears  to  me  that  he 
is  evidently  at  no  great  diftance  from  hence.  But  Dionyfius  on  hearing  this 
was  violently  enraged,  and  his  countenance  exhibited  all  various  colours, 
fuch  as  anger  produces :  but  Theodotes  falling  at  his  feet,  and  taking  his  hand, 
wept,  and  fuppliantly  implored  him  not  to  do  anv  fuch  thing.  Then  1,  re¬ 
fuming  the  difcourfe,  confoled  him  and  faid,  Take  courage,  Theodotes,  for 
Dionyfius  dares  not  to  a<ft  contrary  to  the  compadt  which  he  made  yefterday. 
But  he  looking  at  me,  and  in  a  very  tyrannic  manner,  With  you,  fays  he, 
I  made  no  cornpad,  neither  great  nor  fmall.  To  which  I  replied,  By  the 
gods,  you  promiled  me,  that  you  would  not  do  the  very  things,  which  this 
man  now  requefts  you  not  to  do.  Having  thus  faid,  I  turned  from  him  and  left 
the  place. 

After  this  Dionyfius  endeavoured  to  find  Heraclides  :  however,  Theodotes 
fent  meflengers  to  him,  and  exhorted  him  to  fly.  But  Dionyfius  fent  Tifias 
and  the  foldiers  with  the  crefcent  fhields,  and  ordered  them  to  purfue  him. 
Heraclides,  however,  as  it  is  faid,  efcaped  their  purfuit,  and  in  the  fmall 
part  of  a  day  flea  into  the  dominions  of  the  Carthaginians.  But  now,  from 
the  enmity  towards  me  which  this  occafioned,  Dionyfius  appeared  to  have  a 
pretext  for  doing  that  which,  for  a  long  time,  he  had  been  attempting  to  ac- 
complifh  by  ftratagem,  I  mean,  withholding  the  property  of  Dion.  And  in 
the  firft  place  he  fent  me  from  the  acropolis,  pretending  it  was  requifite  that 
the  women  Ihould  perform  a  facrifice,  which  lafts  for  ten  days,  in  the  gardens 
in  which  I  refided.  He  therefore  ordered  me  at  that  time  to  take  up  my  re- 
fidence,  out  of  the  acropolis,  with  Archiaemus  :  but  when  I  was  there,  Theo¬ 
dotes  fending  for  me,  was  indignant  at  many  of  the  then  tranfaclions,  and 
comolained  of  Dionyfius.  But  Dionvfius  hearing  that  I  had  been  with  Theo- 
dotes,  made  this  another  pretext  of  enmity  towards  me,  fimilar  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  fent  a  certain  perfon  to  afk  me,  whether  I  had  really  been  with 
Theodotes  at  his  requeft.  To  which  I  readily  replied,  I  had.  The  meftenger 
therefore  faid,  Dionyfius  ordered  me  to  tell  you,  that  you  by  no  means  do 
well,  in  always  preferring  to  him  Dion  and  the  friends  of  Dion.  This  is 
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what  was  faid  ;  and  after  this  Dionyfius  never  again  fent  for  me  to  his  pa¬ 
lace,  as  it  was  now  clear  that  I  was  the  friend  of  Theodotes  and  Heraclides, 
and  an  enemy  to  him  ;  and  he  no  longer  considered  me  as  well  affeded  to¬ 
wards  him,  becaufe  the  property  of  Dion  was  entirely  confumed. 

After  this  I  dwelt  out  of  the  acropolis  among  the  mercenary  foldiers  :  but 
as  well  others  as  certain  Athenian  citizens,  who  aded  as  fervants  to 
Dionyfius,  came  to  me  and  informed  me  that  I  was  calumniated  by  the  fol¬ 
diers.  And  befides  this,  certain  perfons  threatened  to  kill  me,  if  they  could 
apprehend  me.  1  devifed  therefore  the  following  means  of  prelervation  :  I 
fent  to  Archytas,  and  other  friends  at  Tarentum,  and  informed  them  of  my 
Situation  :  but  they,  under  the  pretext  of  a  certain  embafly  from  the  city,  fent 
Lamifcus,  who  was  one  of  my  friends,  with  a  galley  of  thirty  ranks  ;  and  he, 
on  his  arrival,  informed  Dionyfius  that  I  wifhed  to  depart,  and  defired  him  by 
all  means  to  grant  my  requeft.  To  this  Dionyfius  alfented,  and  difmifled  me 
with  a  paflport.  However,  I  neither  alked  for  the  money  belonging  to  Dion, 
nor  did  any  one  give  it  me. 

But  when  I  came  to  Peloponnefus  to  the  Olympic  games,  I  there  met  with 
Dion,  who  was  beholding  the  celebration  of  them,  and  informed  him  of  the 
paid  tranfadions  ;  but  he,  calling  Jupiter  to  witnefs,  immediately  declared 
to  me,  and  my  domeftics  and  friends,  that  he  would  prepare  to  puniih  Dio¬ 
nyfius,  both  on  account  of  his  deceiving  me,  while  I  was  his  gueft  (for  thus 
he  faid  and  thought),  and  expelling  and  baniihing  him  unjuftly.  On  hearing 
this,  I  perfuaded  him  to  call  his  friends  if  he  were  willing.  But  I  faid,  as  to 
myfelf,  fince  you  have  forced  me  after  a  manner,  together  with  others, 
to  become  the  companion  and  guefi:  of  Dionyfius,  and  a  partaker  with 
him  of  facred  rites,  he  will  doubtlefs  think  that  I  ought  to  condud  myfelf 
as  an  equitable  medium  between  both  parties,  efpecially  fince,  when  I  was 
accufed  by  many  of  forming  ftratagems  in  conjundion  with  you  againft  him 
and  his  tyranny,  he  did  not  put  me  to  death,  though  he  was  not  prevented 
from  doing  fo  by  fear.  To  this  I  added,  that  my  age  rendered  me  unfit  to 
engage  in  the  concerns  of  war ;  and  that  I  fhould  ad  as  a  mediator  between 
them,  if  at  any  time  their  friendship  would  require  the  afiiftance  of  a  concili¬ 
ator.  But  I  informed  them,  that  as  long  as  they  were  averfe  to  each  other, 
they  mult  call  others  to  their  alfifiance.  I  faid  thefe  things,  in  confequence 
of  hating  my  wandering  and  adverfe  fortune  about  Sicily. 
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However,  as  they  were  not  perfuaded  by  the  arguments  which  I  adduced, 
they  have  been  the  caufes  of  all  the  evils  that  exift  at  prefent."  Indeed,  if 
Dionyfius  had  given  to  Dion  the  property  which  was  his  due,  or  if  he  had 
been  perfectly  reconciled  to  him,  we  may  fay,  as  far  as  the  condition  of  hum  m 
affairs  permits  ns  to  judge,  that  nothing  adverfe  would  have  happened  :  for  I 
could  eafily  have  kept  Dion  from  hoftile  meafures,  both  by  my  will  and  power* 
But  now,  being  impelled  againft  each  other,  they  fill  all  things  with  evils  ; 
though  indeed  Dion  had  the  fame  wifh,  which  I  fhould  fay  both  I  and  every 
other  moderate  perfon  ought  to  have,  refpedting  his  own  power,  and  that  of 
his  friends,  and  refpecling  his  own  city,  I  mean  the  wifh  to  benefit  when  in 
authority,  and  when  in  the  greateft  power  to  impart  the  greateft  benefits.  But 
this  will  not  be  effected  by  him  who  endeavours  to  enrich  himfelf  and  his 
friends,  who  forms  flratagemsagainf!  the  city,  and  being  poor  colledts  together 
confpirators,  and  having  no  dominion  over  himfelf  is  through  timidity  van- 
quifhed  by  pleafure  :  who  befides  this  (lavs  thofe  that  are  wealthy,  calling 
them  enemies,  feizes  their  wealth,  and  at  the  fame  time  proclaims  to  his 
adjutants  and  affociates,  that  no  one  ought  to  accufe  him,  as  he  is  poor. 
After  the  fame  manner,  he  who  benefits  his  city  will  be  honoured  by  it,  in 
confequence  of  diff  ributing  by  decrees  the  property  of  a  few  among  the  many. 
And  this  will  likewife  be  the  cafe,  when  any  one  governing  a  great  city,  and  at 
the  fame  time  many  leffer  cities,  unjuftly  diftributes  to  his  own  city  the 
wealth  of  the  leffer.  For  after  this  manner,  neither  Dion,  nor  any  other 
perfon,  would  ever  voluntarily  take  upon  them  an  authority,  which  would 
always  be  pernicious  to  himfelf  and  pofterity  ;  but  he  will  endeavour  to 
eftablifh  fuch  a  polity,  and  fuch  laws,  as  are  the  moll  juft,  and  the  beft,  and 
which  can  be  aft'edled  by  the  feweft  deaths  and  banifhments. 

This  conduct  indeed  was  now  adopted  by  Dion,  who  preferred  buffering 
things  impious  to  the  commiffion  of  them  ;  but  who,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
was  cautious  left  he  fhould  fuffer  them,  fell,  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  fummit 
of  advantage  over  his  enemies.  Nor  did  he  in  this  fuffer  any  thing  wonderful : 
for  the  foul  of  a  pious  man  will  never  be  wholly  deceived  reipecting  things 
impious,  temperate,  and  prudent.  But  neither  psrhaps  is  it  wonderful,  ir  the 
fame  thing  has  happened  to  him  as  to  a  good  pilot,  from  whom  the  future 
ftorm  is  not  entirely  concealed,  but  who  may  be  ignorant  of  a  fudden  tempeft, 
which  is  of  an  unexpedled  magnitude,  and  by  which  he  may  be  violently 
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overwhelmed.  After  the  fame  manner,  through  the  feweft  circumftances,  was 
Dion  deceived  :  for  he  was  not  entirely  ignorant  that  his  enemies  were  bad 
men,  though  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  profundity  of  their  ignorance, 
and  of  the  reft  of  their  depravity  and  voracity.  Through  being  deceived  in 
this  he  fell,  and  by  his  fall  involved  Sicily  in  infinite  grief.  What  therefore 
J  advife  you  to  do,  after  the  prefent  relation  of  thefe  particulars,  I  have 
already  nearly  mentioned.  But  it  appeared  to  me  necefiary  to  (how  on  what 
account  I  came  a  fecond  time  to  Sicily,  through  the  abfurdity  and  irration¬ 
ality  with  which  this  circumftance  feems  to  be  attended.  If,  therefore,  what 
has  been  now  faid  ffiall  appear  to  any  one  to  be  reafonable,  and  if  he  fhould 
think  that  I  had  a  fufficient  pretext  for  undertaking  this  voyage,  the  contents 
of  this  Epiftle  will  alfo  be  fufficient. 
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PLATO  to  the  Kindred  and  Familiars  of  DION — Profperity. 

As  I  perceive  that  affairs  are  in  a  very  profperous  condition,  I  will  endea¬ 
vour,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  fend  you  a  true  account  of  them.  But  I  hope 
I  fhall  not  only,  in  the  firfl  place,  give  you  falutary  advice,  but,  in  the 
fecond  place,  all  thofe  that  are  in  Syracufe  ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  your 
enemies  and  adverfaries,  except  fome  one  of  them  fhall  have  been  guilty  of 
an  impious  deed.  For  thefe  things  are  incurable,  and  can  never  be  expiated. 
But  confider  what  I  now  fay. 

The  tyranny  being  diffolved,  all  Sicily  is  at  flrife  about  thefe  very  things; 
And  fome  wifh  to  reftore  again  the  former  government,  but  others  to  bring 
the  tyranny  entirely  to  an  end,  while  in  the  mean  time  the  feveral  plans 
about  things  of  this  kind  appear  to  the  multitude  to  be  right,  fo  long  as  they 
tend  to  injure  their  enemies,  and  benefit  their  friends,  in  the  highefl  degree. 
It  is  however  by  no  means  eafy  for  him  who  inflidts  many  evils  on  others 
not  to  fuffer  many  himfelf.  Nor  is  it  neceffary,  in  order  to  fee  this  clearly, 
to  fearch  for  examples  at  a  great  diftance,  fmce  the  circumftances  which 
have  now  taken  place  about  Sicily  are  fufficient  for  this  purpofe :  for 
fome  attempt  to  injure,  and  others  to  take  vengeance  on  the  injurers.  But 
you  are  fufficiently  acquainted  with  thefe  particulars,  to  be  able  to  teach 
them  to  others.  In  thefe  things,  therefore,  there  is  nearly  no  difficulty. 
But  what  is  advantageous  to  all  enemies  and  friends,  or  what  is  the  leaf! 
noxious  to  both,  this  it  is  neither  eafy  to  perceive,  nor,  when  feen,  to  accom- 
plifh.  Indeed  this  confultation  and  inquiry  appears  to  refemble  prayer. 
Let  it  therefore  be  in  every  refpedt  a  certain  prayer.  For  it  is  requijite  to 
begin  every  thing  from  the  gods ,  both  in  /peaking  and  underfanding.  But 
when  brought  to  a  conclufion,  it  will  fignify  to  us  the  following  difcourfe. 

From  the  time  that  the  war  began  to  the  end  of  it,  one  alliance  nearly 
ruled  over  both  you  and  your  enemies  ;  an  alliance  which  your  fathers  once 
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eftabliffied,  in  confequence  of  being  involved  in  the  greateft  difficulties,  at  that 
time  when  the  Sicily  of  the  Greeks  was  expofed  to  the  extreme  danger  of 
becoming  the  prey  of  Barbarians,  through  being  entirely  fubverted  by  the 
Carthaginians.  For  then  they  chofe  Dionyfius,  as  being  a  young  man,  and 
ftrenuous  in  fuch  warlike  affairs  as  were  properly  adapted  to  him.  But 
they  gave  him  as  an  advifer  Hipparinus,  who  was  his  fenior:  and  for  the 
fafety  of  Sicily,  inverting  thefe  two  with  abfolute  power,  they  denominated 
them,  as  they  fay,  tyrants.  And  whether  any  one  is  willing  to  think  that  a 
divine  fortune  and  a  god,  or  the  virtue  of  the  governors,  or  both,  together  with 
the  citizens  of  that  time,  were  the  caufe  of  the  fafety  of  Sicily,  let  this  be  juft 
as  he  pleafes.  Safety,  however,  to  the  men  of  that  time,  was  thus  obtained. 
As  therefore  they  conduced  themfelves  in  this  manner,  it  is  juft  that  thofe 
who  were  faved  fhould  return  them  thanks.  But  if  the  tyranny  afterwards 
improperly  ufed  any  gift  of  the  city,  for  this  it  has  partly  been  accufed,  and 
partly  has  fuffered  puniftiment.  Certain  punifhments,  therefore,  have  necef- 
farily  been  properly  inflicted  on  them  for  their  conduct.  For  if  you  could 
either  avoid  them,  without  great  danger  and  .labour,  or  they  could  eafily 
recover  the  antient  government,  we  ftiould  not  advife  you  to  do  fuch  things 
as  we  fhall  perfuade  you  to  do  hereafter.  But  now  it  is  proper  that  both  of 
you  fhould  underftand  and  call  to  mind,  how  often  you  have  been  in  hope  of 
obtaining  your  defire,  and  have  thought  that  but  little  was  wanting  to  the 
accomplifhment  of  ail  things  accerding  to  your  intention.  However,  this 
little  that  was  wanting  became  every  where  the  caufe  of  great  and  infinite 
evils,  and  has  not  yet  arrived  at  any  end.  But  the  antient  evils  always  adhere 
together,  and  though  the  end  prefents  itfelf  to  the  view,  yet  a  new  begin¬ 
ning  continually  fprings  forth.  The  whole  too  of  the  tyrannic  and  popular 
genus  appears  to  have  perifhed  under  this  circle.  But  if  that  which  it  feems 
reafonable  to  expe6t,  though  of  an  execrable  nature,  fhould  take  place,  all 
Sicily  nearly  will  become  deftitute  of  the  Greek  tongue,  in  confequence  of 
being  transferred  to  a  certain  Phoenician  or  Opic1  dynafty  and  power.  AH 
the  Greeks,  therefore,  with  all  poffible  diligence  and  earneftnefs,  ought  to 
bring  a  remedy  for  thefe  things.  If  indeed  any  one  can  give  better  advife 
than  that  which  I  fhall  give,  he  may  with  the  greateft  re&itude  be  called  a 
lover  of  Greece. 

*  The  Opici  were  the  antient  inhabitants  of  Campania. 
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But  I  will  now  endeavour,  with  all  poflible  freedom  of  fpeech,  and  making 
ufe  of  a  certain  common  and  juft  mode  of  difcourfe,  to  evince  to  you  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth.  I  ftiall  however  for  this  purpofe  fpeak  in  the 
chara&er  of  an  arbitrator,  and  according  to  my  antient  cuftom  give  advice 
both  to  him  who  tyrannizes  and  him  who  is  fubjed  to  tyranny.  And  now, 
in  the  firft  place,  1  advife  every  tyrant  to  fly  from  the  appellation,  and  the 
thing  itfelf,  and  change  his  tyranny,  if  pofiible,  into  a  kingdom.  But  it  is 
poflible,  as  the  wife  and  good  Lycurgus  evinced  in  reality  :  for  he,  when  he 
faw  that  the  race  of  his  kindred  in  Argos  and  Meffene  had  arrived  from  the 
power  of  kings  to  that  of  tyrants,  and  that  they  were  deftroying  both  them- 
felves  and  the  city, — he,  I  fay,  fearing  both  for  his  country  and  race,  applied  a 
remedy,  by  introducing  the  government  of  elderly  men,  and  the  divifion  of 
the  Ephori,  as  the  means  of  preferving  the  royal  government.  And  it  is 
owing  to  this  that  it  has  been  preferved  for  fo  many  generations  with  glory; 
fince  here  law  became  the  proper  king  of  men,  and  men  did  not  tyrannize 
over  the  laws.  To  effed  this  indeed  my  prel'ent  difcourfe  perfuades  all 
men,  exhorting  thofe  that  afpire  after  tyranny  to  turn  and  fly,  with  an  un¬ 
wearied  celerity,  from  the  felicity  of  hungry  and  ftupid  men,  and  endeavour 
to  transfer  themfelves  to  a  royal  form  of  government,  become  fubfervient  to 
royal  laws,  and  thus  obtain  the  greateft  honours  with  the  confent  both  of 
men  and  the  laws. 

But  1  advife  thofe  that  purfue  free  manners,  and  avoid  a  fervile  yoke  as  an 
evil,  to  be  cautious  left,  through  an  infatiable  avidity  of  a  certain  unfeafonable 
liberty,  they  fall  into  the  difeafe  of  their  anceftors,  who,  through  an  unmea- 
fured  love  of  freedom,  buffered  all  the  evils  of  extreme  anarchy.  For  thofe 
that  governed  in  Sicily  before  Dionyfius  and  Ilipparinus,  lived  as  they 
thought  happily,  bccaufe  they  lived  luxurioufly,  and  governed  even  governors 
themfelves.  They  likewife  diffolved  the  authority  of  the  twelve  military 
chiefs  prior  to  Dionyfius,  and  judged  no  one  according  to  law,  that  they 
might  not  be  fubjedl  to  any  one  w  ho  governed  either  with  juftice  or  law.  But 
they  were  in  every  refpedl  entirely  free,  and  on  this  account  they  became 
fubjed  to  tyrannic  governments.  For  both  flavery  and  freedom  when  they 
are  tranfcendeat,  are  attended  with  every  evil.  But  when  they  fubfift  accord¬ 
ing  to  meafure,  they  are  attended  with  every  good.  And  the  fervice  of 
divinity  is  attended  with  meafure,  but  that  of  men  is  without  meafure. 
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Divinity  too  is  the  law  to  temperate  men,  but  pleafure  to  the  intem¬ 
perate. 

Since  thefe  things,  therefore,  naturally  fubfift  in  this  manner,  I  exhort 
that  the  advice  which  I  give  to  the  friends  of  Dion  be  given  to  all  the 
Syracufians,  as  the  common  advice  of  Dion  and  myfelf.  But  1  will  unfold 
what  he  while  living  and  able  faid.  Though  perhaps  fome  one  may  inquire 
what  the  advice  of  Dion  has  to  do  with  the  prefent  affairs.  Hear : — “  O 
Syracufians,  receive  before  all  things  fuch  laws  as  appear  to  you  to  be  neither 
conducive  to  gain,  nor  the  gratification  of  your  defires  ;  but  as  there  are 
three  things,  viz.  foul,  body,  and  riches,  it  is  requifite  that  the  care  of  the 
foul  fhould  rank  in  the  firft  place  ;  that  of  the  body  in  the  fecond  place, 
fituated  under  the  care  belonging  to  the  foul ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  the 
honour  pertaining  to  riches,  as  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude  to  both  body  and  foul. 
The  divine  inftitution  effecting  thefe  things,  will  be  a  law  rightly  eftablifhed 
for  you,  and  rendering  thofe  by  whom  it  is  ufed  truly  happy.  But  the  dif- 
courfe  which  calls  the  rich  happy,  is  itfelf  miferable  and  ftupid,  is  the  difcourfe 
of  women  and  children,  and  renders  thofe  that  are  perfuaded  by  it  like 
itfelf.  Indeed,  that  thefe  things  to  which  I  exhort  you  are  true,  you  will 
know  in  reality,  if  you  have  tailed  of  what  has  now  been  faid  by  me  re- 
fpeCting  laws.  But  a  mod  true  examination  appears  to  have  taken  place 
refpeCting  all  things.  However,  fuch  laws  being  received,  fince  Sicily  is  in 
danger,  and  you  neither  diffidently  vanquifh,  nor  are  remarkably  vanquished* 
it  will  perhaps  be  jull;  and  advantageous  to  all  of  you  to  purfue  the  middle 
path,  as  well  for  thofe  of  you  that  avoid  the  feverity  of  government,  as  for 
thofe  of  you  that  defire  its  reftoration.  For  your  anceftors  formerly,  which 
is  a  thing  of  the  greateft  confequence,  preferved  the  Greeks  from  the  Bar¬ 
barians  ;  fo  that  it  is  now  lawful  to  difcourfe  concerning  the  prefent  polity. 
For  if  at  that  time  the  Greeks  had  perilhed,  we  could  neither  have  difcourfed 
in  any  refpeCt  concerning  them,  nor  would  any  hope  whatever  have  re¬ 
mained.  Now  therefore  to  fome  let  there  be  liberty  in  conjunction  with  a 
royal  government ;  but  to  others  in  fubjeCtion  to  it ;  the  laws  at  the  lame 
time  having  dominion  not  only  over  the  other  citizens,  but  over  kings  thern- 
felves,  whenever  they  are  found  to  aCt  contrary  to  law.  But  in  all  thefe 
affairs,  eftablifh  kings  in  conjunction  with  the  gods,  with  a  mind  found  and 
free  from  guile. 
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And,  in  the  firffc  place,  eftablifh  my  fon  1 2  on  a  two-fold  account,  viz.  for 
my  fake,  andfor  the  fake  of  my  father.  For  he  at  that  time  freed  the  city 
from  the  Barbarians :  but  I  freed  it  twice  from  tyrants,  as  you  yourfelves 
can  teftify.  But,  in  the  fecond  place,  make  him  a  king,  who  has  the  fame 
name  *  with  my  father,  I  mean  the  fon  of  Dionyfius  :  and  this  do  for  the 
fake  of  the  affiftance  which  he  now  affords,  and  on  account  of  his  pious 
manners  ;  for  though  he  is  the  fon  of  a  tyrant,  yet  he  has  voluntarily  libe¬ 
rated  the  city ;  and  has  thus  procured  for  himfelf  and  his  race  ever-living 
honour,  inftead  of  the  tranfient  and  unjult  renown  of  a  tyranny.  In  the 
third  place,  it  is  proper  to  invite  willingly  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Syra- 
cufians,  the  city  alfo  being  willing,  Dionyfius  the  fon  3  of  Dionyfius,  who  is 
now  the  general  of  the  enemy’s  army,  if  he  affents  to  the  kingly  form  of 
government,  fearing  the  changes  of  fortune,  commiferating  his  country,  and 
paying  due  reverence  to  temples  and  fepulchres  ;  left  through  a  love  of 
contention  he  fhould  involve  all  things  in  ruin,  and  thus  gratify  the  Barba¬ 
rians  by  the  deftru&ion  of  his  country. 

Thefe  three  kings,  therefore,  whether  you  give  or  deprive  them  of  a 
Lacedaemonian  power,  you  fhould  by  common  confent  eftablifh  after  the 
manner  which  1  have  before  mentioned  to  you,  and  which  now  again  hear. 
If  the  offspring  of  Dionyfius  and  Hipparinus  are  willing,  for  the  fafety  of 
Sicily,  that  the  prefent  calamities  fhould  ceafe,  and  are  thus  defirous  to  pro¬ 
cure  honours  for  themfelves  and  their  race,  both  for  the  future  and  prefent 
time,  on  this  condition,  as  I  have  before  faid,  call  them  to  the  government, 
inverting  with  the  power  of  making  a  reconciliation,  fuch  ambaffadors  as 
they  fhall  think  fit  for  the  purpofe,  whether  they  are  chofen  from  among 
yourfelves,  or  from  other  cities,  or  from  both  ;  and  befides  this,  as  many  as 
they  fhall  choofe  to  allow. 

Thefe,  in  the  firft  place,  fhould  eftablifh  laws  and  a  polity,  in  which  it  will 
be  requifite  that  the  kings  fhould  be  lords  of  the  facred,  and  fuch  other 
concerns  as  ought  to  be  entrufted  to  the  benefactors  of  their  country. 
Guardians  of  the  laws  too  fhould  be  created,  thirty-five  in  number,  and 

1  Dion,  who  is  here  fuppofed  to  be  fpeaking,  means  his  fon  Hipparinus. 

2  Viz.  Hipparinus,  the  fon  of  Hipparinus. 

3  Viz.  the  fon  of  the  fecond  Dionyfius. 
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thefe,  together  with  the  people  and  fenate,  fhould  he  the  governors  of  war 
and  peace.  There  fhould  likewife  be  different  courts  of  juffice  :  and  the 
thirty-five  guardians  of  the  laws  fhould  be  the  judges  of  death  and  banifhment. 
And  betides  thefe,  judges  fhould  be  chofen  from  thofe  that  acted  laff  in  the 
capacity  of  governors  ;  fo  that  one  who  appears  to  be  the  heft  and  the  moft 
juff  fhould  be  chofen  from  each  government.  Thefe  too,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  muff  judge  fuch  of  the  citizens  as  deferve  death,  or  imprifonment, 
or  exile.  But  the  king  fhall  not  be  permitted  to  be  a  judge  of  thefe  decifions, 
as  being  a  prieff,  and  confequently  purified  from  murder,  bonds,  and  exile. 
While  living,  I  conceived  that  thefe  things  fhould  take  place,  and  1  think  fo 
at  prefent.  And  then  indeed,  in  conjunction  with  you,  I  fhould  have  van- 
qiiifhed  my  enemies,  if  foreigners  and  the  furies  had  not  prevented  me  from 
effecting  what  I  intended  to  effcCt. 

In  the  next  place,  if  the  event  of  things  had  anfwered  my  expectations,  I 
fhould  have  caufed  the  reff  of  Sicily  to  be  inhabited,  after  having  expelled 
the  Barbarians  from  the  places  which  they  now  occupy,  fuch  of  them  how¬ 
ever  being  excepted  as  fought  for  the  common  liberty  againff  the  tyranny. 
I  fhould  likewife  have  reftored  the  former  inhabitants  of  Grecian  places  to 
their  antient  and  paternal  abodes.  I  therefore  advife  and  call  upon  all  of  you 
to  conceive  and  aCt  in  the  very  fame  manner  at  prefent  :  and  let  him  who  is 
unwilling  to  do  fo,  be  confidered  in  common  as  an  enemy.  But  neither  are 
thefe  things  fuch  as  it  is  impoffible  to  accomplifh  :  for  he  who  judges  thofe 
things  to  be  impoffible,  which  fubffff  in  the  fouls  of  two  perfons,  and  which 
from  reafoning  will  readily  be  found  to  be  the  beff  of  things,  is  by  no  means 
wife.  But  by  the  two,  I  mean  the  foul  of  Hipparinus  the  foil  of  Dionyfius, 
and  the  foul  of  my  fon.  For  I  think  if  thefe  two  agree,  the  other  Syracu- 
fiatis,  and  all  thofe  who  are  lovers  of  their  country,  will  likewife  be  unani¬ 
mous.  But  paying  due  honours,  and  praying  to  all  the  gods,  and  to  thofe 
other  natures  whom  it  is  proper  to  reverence  in  conjunction  with  the  gods, 
and  befides  this  perfuading  and  inciting  both  your  friends  and  enemies, 
benignantly,  and  in  every  poflible  way,  do  not  defiff,  till  by  what  we  have 
now  faid,  urging  you  in  the  fame  manner  as  divine  dreams  urge  thofe  that 
are  awake,  you  obtain  clear  evidence  and  profperous  fortune  in  perfection. ’* 
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PLATO  to  ARCHYTAS  the  TarenTine—~Profpcrity » 


The  familiars  of  Archippus  and  Philonides  came  to  us,  bringing  with 
them  the  letter  which  you  gave  them,  and  relating  the  ftate  of  your 
affairs.  Such  things  therefore  as  pertain  to  the  city,  they  accomplifhed  with¬ 
out  difficulty  ;  for  they  were  not  in  every  refpecl  laborious.  But  as  to  what 
relates  to  yourfelf,  they  faid  that  you  are  indignant  becaufe  you  cannot  be 
freed  from  an  attention  to  public  concerns.  That  it  is  indeed  the  moff 
pleafant  thing  in  life,  for  a  man  to  attend  to  his  own  affairs,  efpecially  if  he 
choofes  to  act  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  do,  is  nearly  obvious  to  every  one;  but 
you  ought  alfo  to  confider  this,  that  each  of  us  is  not  born  for  himfelf  alone  ; 
but  that  our  country  claims  one  part  of  our  birth,  our  parents  another  part, 
and  our  friends  the  remaining  part.  Much  too  muff  be  given  to  the  occafions 
which  occupy  our  life.  As  your  country,  therefore,  calls  upon  you  to  attend 
to  public  affairs,  it  would  perhaps  be  abfurd  not  to  obey  its  call :  for  at  the 
fame  time  too,  it  happens  that  a  place  is  left  for  depraved  men,  who  apply 
themfelves  to  politics,  not  from  the  beft  motives.  But  of  thefe  things 
enough. 

O 

At  prefent  we  take  care  of  Echecrates x,  and  ffiall  do  fo  in  future  ;  and  this 
for  your  fake,  and  that  of  his  father  Phrynion,  and  for  the  fake  of  the  young 
man  himfelf. 

1  This  is  the  perfon  to  whom  the  laft  difcourfe  of  Socrates  was  related  by  Phaedo.  See  the 
Dialogue  of  that  name. 
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PLATO  to  ARISTODORUS — • Profptrity . 

X  HEAR  that  you  are  now  in  the  moft  eminent  degree  the  affociate  of  Dion, 
and  that  you  are  at  all  times  moft  wife  with  refpedt  to  thofe  manners  that  are 
fubfervient  to  philofophy.  For  I  fay  that  firmnefs,  faith,  and  integrity,  con- 
ftitute  true  philofophy.  But  I  think  that  other  wifdom  and  fkill,  which  tend 
to  other  things,  when  denominated  elegant  fubtikies,  will  be  rightly  named. 
But  now  farewell ;  and  continue  to  abide  in  the  manners  in  which  you  now 
abide. 
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PLATO  to  LAODAMAS — Profpenty. 

II T 

E  have  before  written  to  you,  that  your  coming  to  Athens  is  of  great 
confequence  with  refpefl  to  all  you  fay.  But  as  you  declare  you  cannot 
come,  if  either  I  fhould  be  able  to  come,  or  Socrates,  as  you  mention  in  your 
letter,  this  will  be  the  fecond  plan  to  be  adopted.  Socrates  however,  at  pre¬ 
lent,  labours  under  the  infirmity  of  the  ftrangury  ;  and  it  would  be  dis¬ 
graceful  for  me  to  go  thither,  if  the  particulars,  for  the  fake  of  which  you  in¬ 
cite  me  to  make  this  journey,  are  not  accomplifhed  :  but  I  have  not  much 
hope  that  they  will  be  accomplifhed.  However,  to  difcufs  every  particular 
would  require  a  long  epiftle.  And  at  the  fame  time  my  body,  through  age, 
is  not  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  wandering,  and  to  encounter  all  thofe  dan¬ 
gers  with  which  the  land  and  fea  are  furrounded  ;  efpecially  at  the  prefent 
time,  when  travelling  is  full  of  danger.  But  I  give  you  as  advice,  that  which 
!  lefiod,  through  me  as  the  relator,  lays,  that  to  opine  is  vile,  but  to  under- 
fland  is  difficult.  For  if  there  are  any  who  think  that  a  city  can  be  well 
eitablifhed  by  the  mere  promulgation  of  laws,  without  fome  one  endued  with 
r.uthoi  ity  prefiding  in  the  city,  and  attending  to  the  conduct  of  its  inhabitants^ 
in  order  that  both  haves  and  the  free  born  may  be  temperate  and  brave, — 
fboie  who  entertain  this  opinion  do  not  think  rightly. 

But  again,  if  there  are  men  among  you  who  deferve  this  authority? 
>et  them  obtain  it.  But  if  there  is  occafion  for  fome  one  to  inftrudt 
them,  I  think  that  neither  he  who  can  teach,  nor  thofe  who  are  capable  of 
being  inftiu&ed,  are  with  you.  All  that  remains,  therefore,  is  to  pray  to 
the  gods :  lor  cities,  prior  to  the  prefent  time,  have  been  nearly  conftituted 

in 


ill  this  manner.  And  after  they  have  been  well  peopled,  through  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  great  concerns,  which  have  taken  place  through  war  and  other 
tranfaftions,  then  at  fuch  like  feafons  an  illuflrious  and  good  man  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  mighty  power.  But  prior  to  this,  it  is  proper  and  neceffary  to  beftow 
great  attention  on  thefe  things.  Conhder  what  I  fay,  and  do  not  aft  impru¬ 
dently,  in  confequence  of  thinking  that  fomething  ought  to  be  done  with  ex¬ 
pedition.  May  profperity  attend  you. 
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EPISTLE  XII. 


P  LAP  0  to  ARC  HI  TAS  the  TareHtine—RroJpevity* 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  pleafure  we  received  the  commentaries  which 
came  from  you, and  how  very  much  we  were  delighted  with  the  genius  of  their 
author.  To  us  indeed,  he  appeared  to  be  a  man  worthy  of  his  antient  proge¬ 
nitors.  For  thofe  men  are  faid  to  have  been  ten  thoufand  in  number  ;  and 
according  to  the  fable,  they  were  the  bed;  of  all  thofe  Trojans  that  were 
excited  by  Laomedon. 

With  refpedt  to  the  commentaries  by  me,  about  which  you  write,  they  are 
not  yet  finifhed.  However,  fuch  as  they  are,  I  have  fent  them  to  you.  With 
refpect  to  guard ianfhip,  we  both  accord  in  our  fentiments,  fo  that  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  there  is  no  need  of  exhortation1. 

1  There  is  another  epiftle  after  this  which  is  afcribed  to  Plato,  but  which  I  have  not  tranflated, 
becaufe  it  is  obvioufly  fpurious.  That  it  is  fo,  will  be  at  once  evident  to  the  intelligent  reader  from 
the  following  fentence  in  it,  t >15  iitv  yag  aorovtiaiai;  bttitoXyis  Seoj Seoi  3et»{  yittov}  viz.  <(The  word 
god  is  the  beginning  of  a  ferious  epiftle,  the  word  gods  of  one  that  is  not  fo.”  Very  properly  there¬ 
fore  in  all  the  early-editions  of  Plato  is  the  reader  admoniflied  that  this  epiftle  is  fpurious  by  the  word 
voSiutTat ;  and  it  is  lingular  that  Fabricius  fhould  doubt  whether  it  might  not  be  genuine,  becaufe 
Diogenes  Laertius  enumerates  thirteen  epiftles  of  Plato,  and  this  with  the  preceding  makes  thir¬ 
teen.  For  of  the  thirteen  which  are  extant,  two,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  are  written  by  Dion. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES 


O  N 

THE  CRATYLUS. 


The  fcope  of  the  Cratylus*  is  to  exhibit  in  things  laft  the  prolific  energy  of  fouls, 
and  the  aiTnnilative  power,  which,  effentially  receiving,  they  evince  through  the 
re&itude  of  names.  But  fince  the  partial  energy  of  fouls  frequently  fails  of  its  proper 
ends,  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  partial  nature,  hence  names  indefinite,  and  which 
are  cafually  circulated,  naturally  take  place,  and  all  of  them  are  not  the  offspring  of 
intelle&ual  fcience,  nor  do  they  all  regard  an  alliance  with  things  themfelves.  Again,  the 
Cratylus  is  logical  and  dialeftical,  not,  however,  according  to  the  mere  dialectic  methods 
of  the  Peripatetics,  but  according  to  the  fcientific  f  dialectic  of  the  great  Plato,  which 
is  only  adapted  to  thofe  whofe  dianoetic  power  is  perfectly  purified,  who  have  been  in- 
ftructed  from  their  youth  in  difciplines,  have  purified  the  juvenile  condition  of  their 
manners  through  the  virtues ;  and,  in  fhort,  have  genuinely  philofophized.  This  dia¬ 
lectic  alfo  is  the  defenfive  enclofure  of  difciplines,  leads  us  up  to  the  good ,  the  one 

*  The  extracts  with  which  the  reader  is  here  presented,  comprehend  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Scholia  of 
Proclus  on  the  Cratylus.  They  may  be  justly  called  an  incomparable  treasury  of  theological  information, 
since  they  are  replete  with  the  most  mystic  wisdom,  and  many  of  the  most  abstruse  dogmas  of  antient 
theology  are  here  most  satisfactorily  and  perspicuously  unfolded.  To  him  also  who  is  desirous  of  penetrat¬ 
ing  the  -depths  of  Grecian  mythology,  they  will  be  inestimable  ;  and  genuine  elucidations  of  many  parts  of 
Homer,  of  the  Hymns  of  Orpheus,  and  of  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  can  alone  be  obtained  from  these  Scholia. 
And  in  addition  to  all  this,  these  Scholia  are  no  less  rare  than  valuable,  since  a  copy  of  them  is  not  to  be 
found  either  in  the  university  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  in  the  British  Museum,  or  in  any  of  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  Scotland  or  Ireland ;  and  it  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  universities  on  the  continent.  My  copy' 
is  a  transcript  of  the  manuscript  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hcber.  of  Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford. 

t  For  an  account  of  this  dialectic,,  see  the  Parmenides,  and  particularly  the  introduction  to  it. 
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caufe  of  all  things,  and  was  imparted  to  men  through  Prometheus,  together  with  a  mofl 
fplendid  fire*  from  the  gods.  For  the  analytics  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  demonflration, 
which  is  the  fummit  of  this,  may  be  comprehended  by  all  who  are  not  entirely  involved 
in  mental  darknefs,  and  who  have  not  drank  abundantly  of  the  wrater  of  oblivion. 

Again,  intellect  is  the  producer  (7 rpo£o\svc')  of  dialectic,  from  the  whole  of  itfelf 
generating  the  whole  of  it;  according  to  the  progreffion  of  all  things  from  the  one ,  giv¬ 
ing  fubfiflence  to  the  divifive  method ;  but  according  to  the  coliedive  comprehenfion  of 
every  thing  in  one  idiom,  to  the  definitive  method ;  and  according  to  the  prefence  of 
forms  with  each  other,  though  which  each  is  what  it  is,  and  participates  of  other  forms, 
the  demonflrative  method ;  and  generating  the  analytic  method,  according  to  the  con- 
verfion  of  all  things  to  the  one ,  and  their  proper  principles. 

Again,  according  to  Ariflotle,  there  is  one  rhetoric,  and  one  dialedic,  which  are 
able  to  perfuade  or  confute  on  both  Tides  ;  but  Plato  fays  it  is  better  to  give  a  two-fold 
diflribution  to  each.  For  one  fpecies  of  rhetoric  is  flattery,'  and  without  art,  which 
he  reprobates  in  the  Gorgias ;  but  the  other  is  the  fcience  of  things  good  and  juft, 
which  he  celebrates  in  the  Phsedrus.  And  again,  he  difmifies  the  dialectic  of  Ariflotle 
as  contentious,  but  embraces  the  dialectic,  which  furveys  the  principles  of  things,  as  a 
part  of  philofophy. 

The  prefent  dialogue  makes  us  to  be  fcientiflcally  knowing  in  the  reftitude  of  names; 
and  it  is  neceffary  that  he  who  intends  to  be  fkilled  in  dialectic  fhould  begin  from  this 
theory. 

As  Plato,  in  the  Parmenides,  delivers  the  whole  of  dialectic,  but  not  merely  fo,  but 
together  with  the  theory  of  beings,  fo  now  he  delivers  the  re&itude  of  names,  together 
with  the  fcience  of  things. 

Plato  now  wifhes  to  deliver  the  principles  of  things  and  of  dialectic,  flnce  he  delivers 
names  in  conjunction  with  the  things  of  which  they  are  names. 

Why  is  it  that  Plato  fays,  that  by  defpiflng  names  we  fhall  become,  in  old  age,  more 
rich  in  prudence,  and  yet  now  makes  the  invefligation  of  them  the  leading  objeCl?  May 
we  not  fay,  that  he  conflders  them,  not  fo  far  as  they  are  appellations,  but  fo  far  as  they 
are  images  of  things?  For  the  definitive  art  is  triple;  fince  either  beginning  from  the 
highcfl  genus,  it  proceeds  through  all  the  media,  to  the  lafl  differences,  which  the 


*  See  the  notes  on  the  Philebus. 
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Elean  gueft  does*,  when  defining  a  fophift  and  politician;  or  receiving  the  genu; 
which  is  near  and  known,  it  proceeds  through  the  following  differences,  fuch  as  in  this 
inftance,  man  is  an  animal  pedeftrian,  biped,  and  the  like;  or  it  ufes  name  alone,  fuch 
as  the  becoming  is  beautiful,  and  foul  is  <£w nr/yi  ovna,  and  the  like.  For  if  he  who  at 
firft  eflablifhed  names  pofleffed  fcience,  he  who  ufes  an  eftabliihed  name  mult  necefiarily 
fall  upon  definition.  Hence  Plato  notv  makes  the  invcfligation  about  fuch  like  names 
his  principal  defign,  and  through  thefe  as  media  is  extended  to  things  themfelves.  This 
inquiry  alio  contributes  to  demonftration.  Thus,  in  the  Phtedrus,  Plato  endeavours  to 
fhow,  that  the  divining  art  is  better  than  that  pertaining  to  augury,  from  the  name.  It 
likew'ife  contributes  to  analyfis.  Thus,  in  the  Phaedrus,  Plato  calls  the  love  which  is 
participated  by  mortals  flying ,  but  that  which  is  imparticipable  and  divine  winged ,  through 
the  effence  and  the  energy  of  the  god  confpiring  into  one;  and  thus  he  appears  to  afcend 
and  analyze.  Frequently  alfo,  this  is  neceffary  to  divifion.  Thus  Socrates  fhows,  by 
divifion,  that  the  pleafant  is  one  thing,  and  the  good  another,  becaufe  the  names  alfo  are 
two. 

Thatf  the  perfons  of  the  dialogue  are  Cratylus  the  Heraclitean,  of  whom  Plato  v/as  an 
auditor,  w'ho  faid  that  all  names  are  from  nature,  and  that  fuch  as  are  not  from 
nature  are  not  names,  juft  as  we  fay,  that  he  who  falfely  denominates  things  fays  nothing; 
and  Hermogenes,  the  Socratic,  w7ho  on  the  contrary  faid  that  there  wras  no  name  from 
nature,  but  that  all  names  are  from  pofition  ;  and  the  third  is  Socrates,  who  diftinguilh- 
ing  fays,  that  fonre  names  are  front  nature,  and  others  from  pofition ;  fuch  as  are  thofe 
which  are  cafually  made.  For  the  names  which  belong  to  things  perpetual,  rather  par¬ 
ticipate  of  a  fubfiftence  from  nature,  but  thofe  which  belong  to  things  corruptible,  rather 
partake  of  the  cafual.  For  he  who  calls  his  fon  AthanafiusJ,  manifefts  the  confufion 
of  names  about  things  of  this  kind. 

Further  dill,  fince  names  have  both  form  and  matter,  according  to  form  they  rather 
participate  of  a  fubfiftence  from  nature,  but  according  to  matter  of  a  fubfiftence  from 
pofition.  And  Socrates  indeed,  addreffing  himfelf  to  Hermogenes,  feparates  names 
firmly  eftabliihed  in  the  gods,  fuch  as  pvpivri,  and  the  like,  front  thofe  which  fubfift  in 

*  In  the  Sophista  and  Politicus. 

I  Almost  all  the  paragraphs  of  these  Scholia  begin  with  the  word  ofi,  that. 

+  That  is.  Immortal. 
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fouls,  fuch  as  6«t/ uot.  But,  addrefling  himfelf  to  Cratylus,  he  admits,  indeed,  the 
relation  of  names  to  things,  but  fhows  that  there  is  much  of  the  cafual  in  names,  and 
at  the  fame  time  that  all  things  are  not  moved. 

That  the  heavens,  which  partake  more  of  motion,  have  alfo  permanency  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  manner,  as  in  the  poles,  and  things  of  this  kind.  But  the  earth,  which  partakes 
more  of  permanency,  has  alfo  motion  through  its  internal  change. 

That  names  which  fubfift  from  nature  partake  alfo  of  a  fubfiftence  from  pofition,  and 
thofe  which  fubflA  from  pofition  partake  of  a  fubfiftence  from  nature. 

That  Cratylus  being  fcientiftc,  and  employing  the  greateft  brevity  of  diftion,  which 
was  the  peculiarity  of  the  Heraclitics,  in  confequence  of  enunciations  not  being  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  flowing  nature  of  things,  appears  to  anfwer,  through  the  whole  of 
the  dialogue,  from  the  feweft  fyllables  and  words.  Hence  the  moft  imitative  Plato,  in 
the  very  beginning,  reprefents  him  as  faying  /3 ovXsi,  But  Hermogenes  being  doxaftic, 
and  venerating  the  opinions  of  the  many,  conformably  to  his  doctrine,  that  names  fub¬ 
fift  from  pofition,  fays,  si  croi  Soxst,  &c.  For  loxw‘S  frequently  belongs  to  things  ineli¬ 
gible,  and  alfo  to  fuch  as  are  eligible,  juft  as  will  is  of  things  good  alone. 

That  the  whole  Apolloniacal  feries  is  fufpended  from  the  government  of  Jupiter. 

That  Pythagoras  and  Epicurus  were  of  the  opinion  of  Cratylus  ;  but  Democritus  and 
Ariftctle  of  Hermogenes.  Pythagoras  therefore  being  aiked  what  was  the  wifeft  of 
things,  faid  it  was  number;  and  being  aiked  what  was  the  next  in  wifdom  faid,  he  who 
gave  names  to  things.  But  by  number,  he  obfcurely  fignified  the  intelligible  order, 
which  comprehends  the  multitude  of  intellectual  forms:  for  there  that  which  is  the 
frrft  and  properly  number*  fubfifts  after  the  fupereffential  one.  This  likewife  fupplies 
the  meafures  of  eflence  to  all  beings,  in  which  alfo  true  wifdom,  and  knowledge  which 
is  of  itfelf,  and  which  is  converted  to  and  perfects  itfelf,  fubflft.  And  as  there  the  in¬ 
telligible,  intellect,  and  intelligence  are  the  fame,  fo  there  alfo  number  and  wifdom  are 
the  fame.  But  by  the  founder  of  names,  he  obfcurely  fignified  the  foul,  which  indeed 
fubfifts  from  intellect,  and  is  not  things  themfelves  like  the  firft  intelledt,  but  poflefles 
the  images,  and  eflential  tranfitive  reafons  of  them,  as  ftatues  of  beings.  Being 
therefore  is  imparted  to  all  things  from  intellect,  which  knows  itfelf  and  is  replete  with 

*  That  is,  number  according  to  cause,  which  subsists  at  the  extremity  of  tire  intelligible  order.  For  num¬ 
ber,  according  to  hyparxis,  subsists  at  the  summit  of  the  intelligible,  and  at  the  same  time  intellectual  order. 
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wifdom ;  but  that  they  are  denominated  is  from  foul,  which  imitates  intellect.  Pytha¬ 
goras  therefore  faid,  that  it  was  not  the  bufmefs  of  any  cafual  perfon  to  fabricate  names, 
but  of  one  looking  to  intellect  and  the  nature  of  things.  Names  therefore  are  from  na¬ 
ture. 

But  Democritus,  who  faid  that  names  fubfifl  from  pofition,  inferred  this  from  four 
arguments  :  Firfl,  From  famenefs  of  appellation  ;  for  different  things  are  called  by  the 
fame  name.  Names  therefore  are  not  from  nature.  2d,  From  the  variety  of  names, 
for  if  different  names  are  adapted  to  one  and  the  fame  thing,  they  are  alfo  adapted  to 
each  other,  which  is  impoffible.  Sd,  From  the  change  of  names  :  for  why  was  Ariflo- 
cles  called  Plato,  but  Turtamus  Theophraftus.  4th,  If  names  are  from  nature,  but 
yet  from  a  defeat  of  fimilars,  why  do  we  fay  <Ppovstv  from  (ppovr,<ng,  but  from  or/.ciiocrvr/i 
(ovx.  so~ti  7 rotpovop<z(piv)  we  do  not  derive  a  word  which  alludes  to  this  ?  Names  therefore 
are  cafual  and  not  from  nature.  But  he  calls  the  firfl  argument  7 roKwripog,  (i.  e. 
having  a  manifold fignification) ;  the  fecond,  uroppoTrog,  (i.  e.  equivalent ,  or  equiponderant') -y 
and  the  fourth,  vuvvpvog,  (i.  e.  namelefs).  In  anfwer  to  the  firfl  of  thefe  arguments,  fome 
fay,  that  it  is  nothing  wonderful,  if  one  name  fhadows- forth  many  things,  as  spoog,  love , 
both  from  pupy,  flrength,  and  from  Trrepcv,  a  wing,  manifefls  different  things.  In  anfwer 
to  the  fecond,  it  is  faid,  nothing  hinders  that  different  names,  in  a  different  refpeft,  may 
manifefl  the  fame  thing.  Thus,  for  inflance,  in  the  words  merops  and  man,  the  fame 
thing  may  be  called  by  the  former  of  thefe  words,  according  to  the  poffeflion  of  a  dis¬ 
tributed  life,  and  by  the  latter  according  to  avaO^iv  a  oTruatEv,  confidering  what  he  has  feen . 
In  anfwer  to  the  third,  it  is  faid,  that  this  very  thing  fignifies  that  names  are  by  nature, 
viz.  that  we  transfer  thofe  that  are  not  properly  eflablifhed,  and  which  are  contrary  to 
nature,  to  a  pofition  according  to  nature.  And  in  anfwer  to  the  fourth,  that  it  is  nothing 
wonderful,  if  names  which  were  eflablifhed  at  firfl  fhould  fail  through  a  great  length  of 
time. 

That  a  fubfiflence  according  to  nature  is  four-fold.  For  it  is  either  as  the  effences 
of  plants  and  animals,  as  well  the  wholes  as  the  parts ;  or  it  is  as  the  energies  and 
powers  of  thefe,  fuch  as  the  levity  and  heat  of  fire;  or  it  is  as  fhadows  and  appearances 
in  mirrors ;  or  as  artificial  images  are  aflimilated  to  their  archetypes.  Epicurus  there¬ 
fore  thought  that  names  had  a  fubfiflence  from  nature  according  to  the  firfl  fignifica¬ 
tion,  as  works  precedaneous  by  nature,  fuch  as  voice  and  fight.  And  as  to  fee  and  to 
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hear  are  according  to  nature,  fo  alfo  to  denominate ;  fo  that  a  name  is  from  nature,  as 
being  the  work  of  nature.  But  Cratylus  was  of  this  opinion  according  to  the  fecond 
hgnification ;  and  hence  he  fays  that  the  peculiarity  of  every  thing  is  a  name,  as  being 
appropriately  affigned  by  the  founders  of  names,  artificially  and  fcientifically.  For 
Epicurus  faid,  that  the  founders  of  names  did  not  eftablifh  them  fcientifically,  but  in 
effecting  this  were  moved  phyfically,  like  thofe  that  fnore,  howl,  roar,  and  figh.  But 
Socrates  faid,  that  names  are  from  nature,  according  to  the  fourth  fignification,  as 
being  the  progeny  of  fcientific  conceptions,  and  not  of  phyfical  appetite  (orexis),  but 
of  the  foul  energizing  according  to  imagination,  and  at  the  fame  time  eftablifhing  names 
from  the  firft,  as  much  as  pollible,  appropriately  to  things.  He  likewife  faid,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  form,  all  names  are  the  fame,  have  one  power,  and  are  from  nature.  For, 
according  to  form,  they  are  fimilar  to  things,  but  differ  from  each  other  according  to 
matter. 

That  the  name  Cratylus  appears  to  have  been  affigned  rrctpot  rce  7rspupary]<rca  apa^orug 
ibov  vigixKXsnov  $oyu.xrwv,  from  firmly  obtaining  the  dogmas  of  Heraclitus,  and  that  on  this 
account  he  defpifed  flowing  things,  as  not  properly  having  a  fubfiftence.  But  the  name 
Socrates  is  %c/ga,  ry  swat  rev  rparcvg  r tjg  'fuyj/jg,  from  being  the  Javiour  efi the firength 

of  his  foul ,  that  is  of  his  reafon,  and  from  not  being  drawn  down  under  the  fenfes. 

That  things  eternal  receive  their  denomination  from  powers  or  energies,  but  things 
generated  from  ufe  and  communion. 

That  he  who  wiflies  to  imitate  any  thing,  ought  to  be  fcientifically  knowing  in  two 
things,  viz.  the  archetype,  and  demiurgic  art. 

That  the  Heraclitics  are  accufed  as  arrogant,  as  diflemblers,  and  as  defpifers,  by 
Theodorus  in  the  Theastetus,  and  now  by  Hermogenes.  It  mult  be  obferved,  however, 
that  thefe  two  are  not  philofophers ;  for  the  former  was  a  geometrician,  and  the  latter 
a  youth.  And  a  true  philofopher  has  not  leifure  to  confume  his  time  in  things  of  this 
kind. 

I  hat  Socrates  did  not  think  that  the  fpeculation  about  the  rectitude  of  names  was  to 
be  defpifed,  but  according  to  the  proverb  he  confidered  fine  things  to  be  difficult. 

That  inveftigation  is  imparted  to  fouls  from  Maia  the  mother  of  Hermes ;  but  inven¬ 
tion  is  from  the  Hermaic  feries.  For  the  more  total  genera  of  the  gods  energize  prior  to, 
together  with,  and  pofterior  to,  fuch  as  are  more  partial.  Hence  we  fee  that  inveftigation 
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is  imperfect,  and  is  as  matter  previoufly  prepared,  from  the  donation  of  more  elevated 
caufes  to  their  participants,  fuch  as  form  fupervening  from  things  inferior. 

That  fophifts  rejoice  in  indicative  affertions,  but  philofophers  in  fuch  as  are  dialectic. 
And  again,  the  fophifts,  as  framers  of  images,  aflume  the  perfon  of  one  (killed  in  dia¬ 
lectic  ;  and  thus  their  contentious  moleftation  is  produced. 

That  of  the  Hermaic  gift,  fome  things  are  intellectual  and  firft  goods ;  but  others 
are  fecondary,  and  perfeCtive  of  the  dianoetic  power ;  and  others  rank  in  the  third  de¬ 
gree,  purify  the  irrational  nature,  and  in  a  particular  manner  meafure  the  phantaftic 
motions.  Others  again  give  fubfiftence  to  the  reafons  of  nature  ;  and  others  are  the 
fuppliers  of  externally  proceeding  powers,  and  of  gain.  For  thefe  are  the  lad  and  the 
material  gifts  of  the  god,  which,  as  aftrologers  fay,  the  god  imparts  in  ignoble  difpoft- 
tions  ( txlo^cig  ()tcx.9scrso-iv'). 

That  it  very  little  belongs  to  a  philofopher,  fays  Plato,  to  fpeak  about  particulars ;  for 
it  is  his  bufmefs  to  afcend  to  the  fpeculation  of  wholes,  and  things  common. 

The  reafoning  of  Hermogenes  is  as  follows :  If  there  is  a  tranfpofition  of  names, 
names  are  from  pofition,  and  are  the  fymbols  of  things.  But  the  firft  is  true,  and 
therefore  the  fecond.  But  the  reafoning  of  Proclus  is  this:  If  names  are  fymbols  of 
things,  and  are  from  pofition,  we  have  no  longer  any  occafion  for  the  tranfpofition  of 
names.  The  firft  is  true,  and  therefore  the  fecond.  The  followers  of  Hermogenes 
therefore  fpeak  erroneoufiy ;  for  they  look  to  particulars  only,  and  not  alfo  to  things 
eternal.  For  the  names  of  things  eternal  are  divine  and  venerable,  as  being  facred  to 
the  gods,  whofe  powers  and  energies  they  exprefs.  Thefe  Socrates,  in  the  Philebus, 
venerates,  and  fays,  that  his  caution  about  them  is  attended  with  the  greateft  dread. 

That  the  truth  of  an  enunciative  fentence  (jcv  <x7r(poccsTaou  ?.oiycv),  means  one  thing 
with  Ariftotle,  and  another  with  Plato  in  the  prefent  place,  in  which  he  fays,  that 
names  effentialiy  predicated  (ymQ  avroc  Ks'/cjj.sva)  are  true.  For  that  of  Ariftotle  fpeaks  of 
the  compofition  and  divifion  of  that  which  is  predicated,  and  has  for  its  fubject  both 
the  falfe  and  the  true.  But  the  great  Plato  knew  how  to  ufe  the  fignificant  of  truth 
and  falfehood  in  a  fourfold  refpeCt.  For  he  ufes  it  either  according  to  the  hyparxes 
themfelves  of  things,  as  when  he  fays  that  real  beings  truly  are,  but  that  unreal  beings 
have  a  falfe  fubfiftence.  Or  he  ufes  it  according  to  the  paffions  which  are  conlequent 
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to  preceding  motions,  as  when  Socrates,  in  the  Philebus,  divides  pleafure  into  the  true 
and  falfe.  Or  according  to  knowledge,  as  when  he  defines  falfe  opinions  according  to 
the  true.  Or  according  to  the  inftruments  of  the  gnoftic  life,  as,  for  inftance,  affertions, 
names,  and  elements.  For  in  thefe  the  true  and  the  falfe  are  feen,  according  to  their 
adaptation  and  fymphony  with  things.  Rhetoricians  alfo  have  a  certain  form  of  di&ion 
which  they  call  truth. 

That  Antifthenes  faid,  that  nothing  could  be  contradicted ;  for  according  to  him 
every  affertion  is  true.  For  he  who  fpeaks  fays  fomething.  He  who  fays  fomething, 
fpeaks  of  that  which  has  a  being.  And  he  who  fpeaks  of  that  which  has  a  being,  fpeaks 
the  truth.  In  anfwer  to  this  we  muft  fay,  that  there  is  alfo  that  which  is  falfe,  and  that 
nothing  hinders  but  that  the  man  who  fpeaks  of  being  may  fpeak  falfely.  For  he  wrho 
fpeaks,  fpeaks  about  fomething,  and  does  not  fpeak  fomething . 

That  bad  are  more  known  by  good  men,  than  the  virtue  of  good  men  is  by  the  bad. 
For  vice  is  blind  ;  and  in  the  firft  place  is  ignorant  of  itfelf,  and  in  the  next  place  of 
others. 

That  the  dogma  of  Protagoras  is  different  from  that  of  Euthydemus.  For  the  former 
fays,  that  though  the  fubject  has  no  exiftence,  yet  it  appears  to  beholders  to  poffefs  a 
particular  quality,  through  the  commixture  of  the  agent  and  patient.  But  the  dogma 
of  Euthydemus  makes  every  thing  to  be  all  things,  and  afferts  that  all  things  are  at  -the 
fame  time  always  true.  As  he  that  fays,  that  a  piece  of  wood  is  white  and  black,  fmall 
and  great,  inoift  and  dry,  and  likewife,  that  all  the  negations  of  thefe  are  true.  Hence 
■beginning  from  different  principles,  thofe  fophiffs  end  in  the  fame  thing. 

That  the  power  of  the  firft  infinity  imparts  from  itfelf  progreffion  to  all  things  what¬ 
ever  which  are  capable  of  fubftftence  ;  but  bound ,  limits  and  circumfcribes  every  thing, 
and  eftablifhes  it  in  its  proper  boundaries.  Thus  in  numbers  form  pervades  to  all  things 
from  the  monad  and  bound  ;  but  the  never-failing  according  to  progreffion  from  the 
prolific  duad  ;  fo  that  every  being  has  a  certain  nature,  bound,  idiom,  and  proper  order, 
through  the  ftrft  bound.  There  is  therefore  contradiction  in  w'ords,  which  definitely 
exhibits  the  falfe  and  the  true. 


That  the  word  'tv^c/atuv,  to  d§?9  is  affeited  of  thofe  only  who  energize  according  to 
the  dianoetic  power,  but  the  word  ttcuiv^  to  dc9  is  afferted  of  thofe  who  eneigize  in  a 
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different  manner  from  this.  Actions  therefore  and  makings  have  their  proper  boundaries, 
inftruments,  and  times ;  nor  does  any  cafual  thing  do  or  ad  any  cafual  thing. 

That  fpeech  is  under  adion,  may  be  fliown  from  the  following  divifion  :  Every 
energy  of  the  foul  is  either  effeded  without  body,  and  this  energy  is  phantafy,  opinion, 
intelligence ;  or  it  is  effeded  with  body,  and  this  is  two-fold.  For  it  is  either  unattended 
with  free  will,  and  this  is  fenfe  and  involuntary  motion,  or  it  is  attended  with  free  will, 
and  this  is  adion,  under  which  is  difeourfe. 

That  Plato  coarranges  Minerva,  Vulcan,  and  Mars,  through  that  which  is  common 
with  refped  to  warlike  concerns ;  through  Minerva  poffeffmg  a  kindred  art" with  each 
of  the  others ;  through  each  of  the  others  being  the  lover  of  Venus  ;  and  becaufe  each 
wras  produced  from  Juno  and  Jupiter. 

That  the  foul  of  the  world  imparts  life  to  altermotive  natures :  for  to  thefe  it  is  the 
fountain  and  principle  of  motion,  as  Plato  fays  in  the  Phtedrus  and  in  the  Laws.  But 
the  demiurgus  imparts  life  fimply  to  all  things,  life,  divine,  intelledual,  pfychical,  and 
that  which  is  divifible  about  bodies. 

Jf  names,  according  to  Ariftotle  #,  are  from  pofition,  and  are  fymbols  of  things  and 
conceptions,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  fentences  compofed  from  them,  being  enunciative 
from  pofition,  fhould  not  be  faid,  from  this  very  circumftance,  to  be  affnnilated  to  com- 
pofite  conceptions,  nor  that  they  are  of  themfelves  the  recipients  of  truth  or  falfehood. 
But  indeed  enunciative  fentences  ( oi  oc7ro(pavTntoi  Koyoi'),  poffeffmg  effentially  the  fpeaking 
falfely  or  truly,  do  not  poffefs  this  from  pofition.  Names  therefore  are  not  from  pofi¬ 
tion. 

If  every  one  who  gives  a  name  performs  a  certain  adion,  but  he  who  performs  a  cer¬ 
tain  adion,  performs  it  through  an  inftrument ;  hence  he  who  gives  a  name,  fince  he 
gives  it  through  an  inftrument,  ufes  a  name  as  an  inftrument.  But  of  inftruments 
fome  are  from  nature,  as  the  hand  and  foot;  others  from  pofition,  as  a  bridle  and  a 
name.  And  of  thefe  artificial  inftruments,  fome  effed  fomething  which  is  fubfervient 
to  fubfiftence,  as  an  ax ;  but  others  effed  that  which  contributes  to  fignifying  and 
teaching.  A  name  therefore  is  a  thing  of  this  kind  :  for  it  is  an  inftrument  which 
teaches  and  unfolds  into  light  the  effence  of  things;  the  teaching  being  afiumed  from 
him  who  ufes  the  inftrument,  but  the  unfolding  into  light  from  the  paradigm.  But  a 

*  See  the  Introduction  to  this  Dialogue. 
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name  requires,  as  an  inftrument,  him  who  ufes  it,  but  as  an  image  it  requires  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  paradigm.  So  that  it  is  evident  from  thefe  things,  that  a  name  is  not  a 
fymbol,  nor  the  work  of  any  cafual  pofition,  but  is  allied  to  things,  and  adapted  to 
them  by  nature.  For  every  inftrument  is  coordinated  to  a  proper  work,  and  cannot 
be  adapted  to  any  thing  elfe  than  to  that  for  which  it  was  made.  A  name  therefore, 
as  being  an  inftrument,  has  a  certain  connate  power,  and  which  coharmonizes  with  the 
things  fignified.  As  likewife,  it  is  that  which  teaches,  it  poffefles  an  order  which  un¬ 
folds  conceptions  into  light ;  and  as  giving  diftin&ion  to  effence,  it  produces  in  us  a 
knowledge  of  things. 

Again,  a  name  is  not  the  effeft  of  phyfical  inftruments  :  for  every  name,  fo  far  as 
a  name,  is  fignificant  of  fomethimg  fince  'voice  is  not  the  fame  with  name.  Phyfical 
inftruments  therefore,  fuch  as  the  tongue,  the  arteries,  and  the  lungs,  give  perfection  to 
voice  ;  and  though  thefe  cooperate  in  producing  a  name,  through  matter,  yet  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  founder  of  names,  efpecically  gives  completion  to  it,  which  conception 
coharmonizes,  in  a  becoming  manner,  matter  to  form  and  paradigm.  But  he  who  dif- 
courfes,  ufes  a  name  when  eftablilhed  :  for  every  inftrument  has  both  one  who  ufes 
it,  and  one  who  makes  it.  Every  thing  too  which  is  ufed  has  a  producing  caufe  ;  and 
every  thing  having  a  producing  caufe,  is  miniftrant  to  fomething  with  refpect  to  energy. 

A  name  is  faid  to  be  from  nature,  both  as  an  effedt,  and  as  an  inftrument ;  for  it  be¬ 
comes  by  its  formation  an  image  of  things,  and  announces  them  through  conceptions  as 
media.  Very  properly  therefore  is  a  name  faid  to  be  a  doctrinal  inftrument ,  cpyavcv 
$i$oio-xotXiKcv  ;  but  fhortly  after  it  is  called  the  ejfetd  of  the  legiflator.  And  this  is  for  the 
fake  of  him  who  difcourfes  :  for  it  is  both  an  end  and  good  to  unfold  things.  Hence 
Socrates  fays,  it  is  rather  an  inftrument,  confidering  it  according  to  its  more  excellent 
iubfiftence.  Hence  too  this  inftrument  is  a  medium  between  the  teacher  and  the 
learner. 

That  a  fnuttle  and  an  augur  are  paradigms  adapted  to  a  name.  For  a  name  feparates 
things  from  each  other,  and  enters  into  the  learner,  through  the  depth  of  his  concep¬ 
tions. 

That  as  Socrates,  in  the  Gorgias,  demonftrates  to  Callicles,  who  divides  that  which 
is  juft  by  law,  oppofitely  to  that  which  is  juft  by  nature,  that  law  and  nature  in  that 
which  is- juft  concur  with  each  other,  in  like  manner  it  is  neceffary  to  conceive  that 
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names  fubfift  both  from  law  and  nature ;  not  however  from  cafual  law,  but  from  that 
which  is  eternal,  and  which  confifts  according  to  eternal  reafons.  A  name  therefore, 
through  its  producing  caufe,  which  is  fcientific,  is  both  from  law  and  pofition ;  but 
through  its  paradigmatic  caufe  is  from  nature. 

But  if  this  be  the  cafe,  how  does  Socrates  afterwards  fhow  to  C.ratylus,  that  it  is  not 
only  neceffary  to  call  that  a  na  m  which  is  rightly  framed,  but  that  alfo  which  is 
erroneoufly  eftablifhed.  In  anfwer  to  this,  we  mult  fay,  that  law  is  contemplative  of 
that  which  is  univerfal.  Such  names  therefore  as  are  given  to  things  perpetual,  are 
founded  by  law.  But  fince  there  are  alfo  names  of  things  corruptible,  it  is  by  no 
means  wounderful  if  law,  which  regards  univerfal,  has  not  dominion  over  thefe,  and 
that  there  fhould  be  much  of  the  cafual  in  them,  as  in  the  names  Ambrofius ,  Atbanafius , 
Polychronius  *,  and  the  like.  But  what  the  art  is  which  produces  names  we  will  con- 
cifely  relate  ;  for  not  every  thing  in  it  is  a  fpecies  of  the  legiflative  art.  That  there  is 
then  in  the  foul  an  affimilative  power  is  evident ;  for  painting  and  things  of  this  kind 
are  fufpended  from  this  power,  which  affimilates  fubordinate  to  fuperior  natures,  and 
things  which  fubfift  in  compofition  to  fuch  as  are  more  fimple.  And  again,  according 
to  the  fame  power,  the  foul  is  able  to  affimilate  herfelf  to  natures  fuperior  to  her  own 
effence,  viz.  to  gods,  angels,  and  demons.  She  alfo,  through  the  fame  power,  affimi- 
lates  to  herfelf  things  fubordinate  to  her  own  nature ;  and  alfo  affimilates  them  to  things 
fuperior  to  herfelf.  Hence  fhe  fabricates  flatues  of  gods  and  daemons.  But  vvifhing  to 
give  fubfiftence  after  a  manner  to  immaterial  fimilitudes  of  things,  and  which  are  alone 
the  progeny  of  the  rational  effence,  employing  from  herfelf  the  cooperation  of  phantafy 
adapted  to  fpeech  (A sy.tix.yis  (potnuo-iug),  fhe  produces  the  effence  of  names.  And  as  the 
teleflic  art,  through  certain  fymbols,  and  arcane  fignatures,  affimilates  flatues  of  the  gods, 
and  makes  them  adapted  to  the  reception  of  divine  illuminations,  fo  the  legiflative  art, 
according  to  the  fame  affimilative  power,  gives  fubfiftence  to  names,  the  flatues  of 
things ;  through  fuch  and  fuch  founds  fhadowing  forth  the  nature  of  things,  and  having 
given  fubfiftence  to  them,  delivers  them  to  the  ufe  of  mankind.  Hence  the  legiflator 
is  faid  to  be  the  lord  of  the  generation  of  names.  And  as  it  is  not  holy  to  behave  in  a 
diforderly  manner  towards  the  flatues  of  the  gods,  fo  neither  is  it  becoming  to  err 

*  Tl-C  first  and  second  of  these  words  signify  immortal ;  the  third,  having  a?i  extended  duratinu 
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about  names.  For  a  legiflative  intellect  is  the  artificer  of  thefe,  inferring  in  them  images 
of  paradigms ;  and  it  is  proper  to  venerate  them,  through  their  alliance  to  the  gods. 

It  alfo  appears  to  me  that  Plato  eftabliflies  the  legiflator  analogous  to  the  demuirgus 
of  the  univerfe :  for  he  it  is,  according  to  the  Timseus,  who  eftabliflies  the  laws  of  fate, 
and  who  governs  all  things  conformably  to  law.  According  to  Plato  too,  he  is  the 
firft  fabricator  of  names  :  for  as  we  learn  from  the  Timteus,  he  denominated  one  of  the 
circulations  of  the  univerfe  fame,  and  the  other  different.  If  therefore  the  legiflator  is 
analogous  to  the  demiurgus, ,  mull  he  not  neceffarily  be  the  lord  of  the  pofition  of 
names  ?  Hence  in  this  Dialogue  Plato  calls  the  legiflator,  demiurgus,  and  the  molt  rare 
of  demiurgi.  Thus  alfo  Socrates,  in  the  Phasdrus,  fays,  that  the  name  ijis^og  was  given 
by  Jupiter.  Of  names  therefore,  fome  are  the  progeny  of  the  gods,  extending  alfo  as 
far  as  to  the  foul ;  but  others  are  the  offspring  of  partial  fouls,  who  are  able  to  frame 
them  through  intellect  and  fcience;  and  others  again  fubfift  through  the  middle  genera. 
For  fome  meeting  with  daemons  and  angels,  have  been  taught  by  them  names  better 
adapted  to  things  than  fuch  as  men  have  eftablilhed.  It  is  requifite  likewife  to  know 
the  differences  of  names  arifing  from  their  producing  caufes,  and  to  refer  all  of  them  to 
the  one  demiurgus,  a  divinity  of  an  intellectual  charaCteriftic.  Whence  alfo  a  name  has 
two-fold  powers,  the  one,  that  which  teaches  conceptions,  and  is  the  caufe  of  com¬ 
munion  ;  but  the  other,  that  which  gives  diftinCtion  to  effence ;  fmee  the  demuirgus 
likewife  poffeffes  two-fold  powers,  the  one  productive  of  famenefs,  the  other  of  diffe¬ 
rence. 

That  the  aflimilative  energy  of  the  demiurgic  intellect  is  two-fold  ;  the  one,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  he  gives  fubfiftence  to  the  whole  world,  looking  to  an  intelligible 
paradigm  ;  the  other,  that  according  to  which  he  promulgates  names  adapted  to  things  ; 
concerning  which  Timaeus  briefly  indicates,  but  theurgifts  teach  more  clearly,  and  ora¬ 
cles  *  from  the  gods  themfelves :  44  There  is  a  venerable  name  with  a  fleeplefs  revolu¬ 
tion,  leaping  into  the  worlds  through  the  rapid  reproofs  of  the  father.”  And  another 
oracle  fays,  44  The  paternal  intellect  diffeminated  fymbols  through  the  world.”  Thus 
therefore  the  legiflator  alfo,  looking  to  the  whole  world,  delivers  the  moll  excellent 
polity,  and  impofes  names  aflimilated  to  things. 

See  my  collection  of  these  Oracles  in  the  third  volume  of  tire  Monthly  Magazine, 
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That  of  things  artificial  there  are  no  definite  caufes  and  paradigms,  becaufe  the 
efifeds  of  fuch  caufes  and  paradigms  are  effences,  and  proper  meafures,  have  a  reference 
to  the  univerfe,  and  proceed  through  nature.  But  every  thing  artificial  is  uneffential, 
and  is  all-varioufly  changed  in  accommodation  to  our  ufes  and  circumftances,  and  is 
feparated  from  things  which  have  a  natural  fubfiftence.  If,  however,  fome  one  ftiould 
call  the  producing  and  prolific  powers  of  the  gods,  which  proceed  into  the  univerfe, 
demiurgic,  intellectual,  generative,  and  perfective  arts,  we  {hall  not  reject  a  nomination 
of  this  kind  ;  fince  we  alfo  find  theologifts  indicating  through  thefe  divine  productions. 
Hence  they  call  the  Cyclops  the  caufes  of  all  artificial  production,  who  alfo  tau0ht  Ju¬ 
piter,  Minerva,  and  Vulcan.  But  they  celebrate  Minerva  as  prefiding  over  other  arts, 
and  particularly  that  of  weaving,  and  Vulcan  as  the  infpeCtive  guardian  of  another  art. 
According  to  Orpheus,  however,  the  weaving  art  originates  from  Minerva,  but  proceeds 
into  the  vivific  feries  of  Proferpine  :  for  this  goddefs  and  all  her  choir,  abiding  on  high, 
are  faid  to  weave  the  order  of  life,  which  is  participated  by  all  the  mundane  gods.  For 
the  one  demiurgus  excites  all  the  junior  demiurgi  to  weave  together  the  mortal  writh  the 
immortal  form  of  life  *.  But  the  order  of  life  thus  woven  ends  in  the  gods  who  prefide 
over  generation,  among  whom  is  the  Homeric  Circe,  who  weaves  all  the  life  in  the  four 
elements,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  her  fong  harmonizes  the  fublunary  realms.  Circe 
therefore  is  ranked  by  theologifts  among  thefe  weaving  powers.  Her  ftmttle  too,  as 
they  fay,  is  golden,  by  this  indicating  her  elfence  to  be  intellectual  and  pure,  immaterial 
and  unmingled  with  generation,  and  that  her  employment  confifts  in  feparating  things 
ftable  from  fuch  as  are  in  motion,  according  to  divine  diverfity.  If  therefore,  as  I  have 
faid,  fome  one  recurring  to  thefe  analogies,  calls  the  powers  of  the  gods  the  caufes  of 
thefe  arts,  but  their  effects  the  illuminations  of  thefe  powers  pervading  through  the 
whole  world,  he  will  fpeak  with  rectitude.  For  it  is  neceflary  not  only  to  fufpend  from 
Minerva  the  weaving  art  which  is  with  us,  but  prior  to  this,  that  which  energizes  through 
nature,  and  connects  generated  with  eternal,  mortal  with  immortal,  corporeal  with  in¬ 
corporeal,  and  fenfible  with  intellectual  natures.  In  like  manner  we  muft  furvey  the 
whole  of  the  teCtonic,  and  each  of  the  other  arts,  as  firft  fubfifting  in  nature.  So  that  the 
fliuttle  will  every  where  have  an  analogous  fubfiftence,  feparating  the  genera,  which  con- 


*  This  is  asserted  in  the  Timseus. 
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flitute  beings,  that,  together  with  the  connection  of  them,  divifion  may  remain,  and 
genuinely  preferve  their  hyparxis.  Hence  the  artifts  that  are  with  us  aft  under  pre- 
fiding  and  infpecting  gods.  They  do  not  however  in  confequence  of  this  contemplate 
intelligibles ;  for  they  do  not  operate  looking  to  thefe,  but  to  the  forms  which  are  with 
fhemfelves,  and  the  reafons  of  things  artificial  which  they  contain  j  and  this  by  either 
inventing  thefe,  or  receiving  them  from  others.  For  the  firfl  artificer  of  a  fhuttle  con¬ 
ceived  in  his  own  mind  what  kind  of  a  thing  a  fhuttle  ought  to  be,  looking  to  its  ufe, 
and  being  led  by  this,  produced  in  himfelf  that  form  of  a  fhuttle  according  to  which 
others  are  made.  But  others  learning  from  him,  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
form,  and  conformably  to  it  make  the  refemblance  of  the  fhuttle. 

And  here  we  may  fee  how  thefe  things  are  imitations  of  the  demiurgic  art,  and  of 
intellectual  forms :  for  thefe  forms  being  always  eflablifhed  according  to  invariable  per¬ 
manency,  things  corruptible  in  the  world  are  preserved,  and  are  again  renovated 
through  their  liable  famenefs.  And  the  corruption  indeed  is  derived  from  matter,  but 
the  liable  famenefs  from  an  eternal  form.  Juft  as  in  the  fhuttles  which  are  here,  the 
corruption  is  from  the  matter,  but  the  regeneration  from  the  reafon  or  productive  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  artifh.  What  the  fhuttle,  therefore,  is  to  the  artificer  by  whom  it  is  made, 
that  are  names  to  the  legiflator,  and  all  mundane  natures  to  the  demiurgus.  Hence  as 
forms  have  a  three-fold  fubfiftence,  viz.  intellectual,  fcientific,  doxaftic  ;  all  fenfible 
natures  are  derived  from  intellectual,  names  from  fcientific,  and  fhuttles  from  doxaftic 
forms. 

That  the  fabrication  of  the  univerfe  is  two-fold :  for  the  one  gives  fubfiftence  to 
reafons  which  extend  to  all  things,  and  to  forms  which  have  an  invariable  fubfiftence? 
and  fuftain  no  mutation  ;  but  the  other  inferts  divifible  differences  in  generated  natures. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  the  human  form  pervades  fupernally  from  the  one  and  whole  in¬ 
tellectual  fabi  ication,  through  the  liars  as  media.  Hence  this  form  has  a  perpetual  fub- 
f  Hence,  as  originating  from  an  immovable  caufe.  But  fince  men  differ  from  each  other 
in  magnitude  and  colour,  and  things  of  this  kind,  thefe  differences  arife  from  the  fecondary 
fabrication  of  the  junior  gods,  and  are  converfant  with  much  mutability,  through  being 
the  production  of  moveable  caufes.  This  however  takes  place,  in  order  that  the  variety 
of  things  may  fi  b  .ft,  and  that  the  perpetual  generation  of  particulars  may  be  multiplied. 
For  different  celeftial  periods  give  completion  to,  and  at  different  times  generate  different 

things, 
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things,  and  produce  one  connection  from  all  thing?  which  contributes  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  univerfe. 

That  the  fhuttle*  is  an  image  of  the  feparating  power  of  the  gods,  both  of  thofe  that 
prefide  over  wholes,  and  thofe  that  prefide  over  parts ;  for  its  operation  in  woofs  repre- 
fents  the  energy  of  this  power,  and  exhibits  a  fymbol  of  the  order  of  the  feparating 
gods.  Hence  when  theologifls  fpeak  of  fhuttles  as  belonging  to  thefe  gods,  they  do 
not  fpeak  of  the  idea  of  a  fhuttle,  but  only  fymbolically  ufe  the  name.  For  why  do 
they  rather  fpeak  of  the  fhuttle,  and  not  of  fonrething  elfe  ?  And  is  it  not  abfurd  that 
fcience  fhould  cafually  ufe  names,  and  thefe  when  applied  to  the  gods?  But  they 
appear  to  me  to  affume  things  of  this  kind  according  to  analogy.  For  what  a  fhuttle  is 
in  the  weaving  art,  that  feparation  is  in  the  fabrication  of  forms.  But  analogy  is  not  the 
habitude  of  idea  to  an  image,  nor  is  it  from  pofition  alone.  Thus  Platof  calls  certain 
powers  of  the  foul  horfes;  neither  thus  denominating  them  cafually,  nor  meaning  that 
thefe  powers  are  the  ideas  of  fenfible  horfes,  but  merely  employing  analogy.  Hence  initia¬ 
tors  into  the  myjteries  through  an  alliance  of  this  kind ,  caufmg  Jenfibles  to  fympathize  with 
the  gods ,  ufe  thefe  inftruments  as  fignatures  of  divine  powers ?  the  fhuttle  as  a  Jignature  of 
feparating ,  a  cup  of  vivific ,  a  feeptre  of  ruling ,  and  a  key  of  guardian  power.  And  thus 
they  denominate  other  powers  of  the  gods,  ufing  analogy  in  a  fimilar  manner. 

That  as  things  are  to  each  other,  fo  alfo  are  their  names  analogoufly  to  each  other, 
according  to  honour  and  power.  Hence  the  names  of  the  gods  are  honourable  and 
venerable,  and  worthy  of  the  greatefl  fear  to  the  wife.  On  this  account  they  fay  it  is 
not  proper  that  the  Greeks  fhould  ufe  the  Egyptian,  Scythian,  or  Perfian  names  of  the 
gods,  but  fuch  as  are  Grecian.  For  the  gods  who  prefide  over  climates  rejoice  when 
they  are  denominated  in  the  dialeCts  of  their  proper  regions. 

If  he  who  ufes  an  inflrument  is  better  than  him  who  fabricates  it  as  being  more 
architectonic,  how  does  a  partial  foul  ufe  the  irrational  nature,  and  the  fhelly  body, 
which  were  fabricated  by  the  junior  gods?  Or  does  not  the  foul  alfo  contribute  to  the 
fabrication  of  thefe  ?  And  do  not  the  junior  gods  ufe  thefe  as  inflruments  ?  And  it  is 
neceffary  to  confider  thefe  with  reference  to  each  other ;  the  whole  fabrication,  as  they 
fay,  to  the  me  of  the  whole,  but  the  divifible  to  the  divifible. 


*  See  p.  495. 


t  See  the  Phoedrus. 
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If  he  who  is  (killed  in  dialedic  ufes  the  work  of  the  legiflator  as  a  more  excellent 
character,  but  the  judge  as  one  fubordinate,  it  appears  to  be  abfurd.  May  we  not  fay 
that  the  one  ufes  it  as  an  inftrument,  the  other  as  a  principle  ?  for  a  partial  foul  ufes  a 
daemon  as  a  governor  and  an  infpe&ive  guardian,  but  the  body  as  an  inftrument.  For 
in  the  paradigms  of  thefe,  the  father  of  Jupiter  is  Saturn,  but  the  daughter  is  Juftice. 
Hence  the  legiflator  is  analogous  to  the  demiurgus  Jupiter,  infer  ting  the  laws  of  fate  in 
fouls,  and  promulgating  names  to  the  whole  circulations.  But  he  who  is  {killed  in 
diallflic,  is  analogous  to  the  Saturnian  monad.  For  the  mighty  Saturn  fupernally  im¬ 
parted  the  principles  of  intelligence  to  the  demiurgus,-  and  prefides  over  the  whole 
fabrication  of  the  univerfe.  Whence  alfo  Jupiter  in  Orpheus  calls  him  a  dsemon  : 

Op8 ov  F  ri/AETipw  y mnv  apt 5e(Xet£  frou/xov. 
i.  e.  O  illustrious  daemon,  direct  our  offspring. 

And  Saturn  it  feems  poflfefTes  with  himfelf  the  higheft  caufes  of  things  colleded  and 
feparated ;  through  the  celeftial  fedions*  producing  into  parts  the  intelledual  whole- 
nefs,  and  becoming  the  caufe  of  generative  progreffions  and  multiplications,  and,  in 
fhort,  being  the  leader  of  the  Titannic  race,  from  which  the  divifion  of  things  originates. 
Through  abforptions  too,  he  again  collects  his  own  progeny,  unites  them  to  himfelf, 
and  refolves  them  into  his  own  uniform  and  impartible  caufe ;  fince  alfo  the  demiurgus 
Jupiter  receives  proximately  from  him  the  truth  of  things,  and  primarily  underftands 
the  ideas  which  he  contains :  for  Night  alfo  delivers  oracles  to  Jupiter.  But  the 
father  Saturn  proximately  imparts  to  him  all  the  meafures  of  the  whole  fabrication  of 
things. 

That  with  refpecf  to  intellect,  the  effential  contains  in  itfelf  the  whole  true  knowledge 
of  things  at  once  in  energy;  but  the  intellect  of  the  philofopher  not  being  eflential,  but 
an  illumination  and,  in  fhort,  an  image  of  intellect,  underftands  divifibly,  and  fome- 
times  only  touches  on  the  truth. 

That  there  are  five  habits  of  men  with  refpecl  to  knowledge,  viz.  two-fold  ignorance, 
fimple  ignorance,  defire,  inveftigation,  invention. 

*  i.  e.  Through  the  sections  cf  that  order  of  gods  which  is  Renominated  intelligible  and  at  the  same 
time  intellectual. 
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That  he  who  has  a  fcientific  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  invention  interprets  to  the 
learner,  imitating  the  leading  Hermes. 

That  Socrates  is  analogous  to  intellect ;  but  Hermogenes  to  irrational  opinion,  afpiring 
after  good  ;  and  Cratylus  is  analogous  to  the  corporeal  and  material  phantafy,  on  which 
account  he  is  deceived  by  the  fophilts  as  a  Have.  But  opinion  and  the  phantafy  are  nearly 
fillers,  as  being  neighbours  oi ). 

Why  does  Plato  ejeft  from  his  Republic  the  poets  about  Homer,  as  imitators,  but 
now*  introduces  them  as  divine  leaders  of  the  reflitude  of  names?  May  we  not  fay, 
that  there  the  variety  of  imitation  is  unadapted  to  fnnple  and  unperverted  manners;  but 
that  here  and  every  where  he  admires  and  embraces  their  divinely-infpired  conceptions  ? 
Since  however  the  prefent  difeourfe  is  about  divine  names,  it  is  necelfary  to  fpeak  a  little 
concerning  them.  And  in  the  firft  place,  let  us  fpeak  concerning  the  names  which  are 
occultly  ellablilhed  in  the  gods  themfelves  ;  fince  fome  of  the  antientsfaid  that  thefe  origi¬ 
nated  from  the  more  excellent  general,  but  that  the  gods  are  ellablilhed  beyond  a  fignifi- 
cation  of  this  kind;  but  others  admitted  that  names  are  in  the  gods  themfelves,  and  in 
thofe  gods  that  are  allotted  the  highell  order. 

The  gods  therefore  polfefs  an  hyparxis  uniform  and  ineffable,  a  power  generative  of 
wholes,  and  an  intellect  perfeft  and  full  of  conceptions ;  and  they  give  fubfillence  to  all 
things  according  to  this  triad.  Hence  it  is  necelfary  that  the  participations  of  thofe  divini¬ 
ties  who  are  of  a  more  elevated  order,  and  who  are  arranged  nearer  to  the  goody.  Ihould  pro¬ 
ceed  triadically  through  all  things  to  which  they  give  fubfillence.  It  is  alfo  necelfary  that 
among  thefe,  thofe  participations  Ihould  be  more  ineffable,  which  are  defined  according 
to  the  hyparxes  of  the  firll  gods ;  but  that  thofe  Ihould  be  more  apparent,  and  more 
divided,  which  are  illuminated  according  to  the  intellect  of  exempt  caufes ;  and  that  thofe 
participations  which  are  between  thefe,  Ihould  be  fuch  as  are  the  effluxions  of  prolific 
powers.  For  the  fathers  of  wholes  giving  fubfillence  to  all  things,  have  dilfeminated  in 
all  things  velliges,  and  impreflions,  of  their  own  triadic  hypollafis ;  fince  nature  alfo  in- 
ferts  in  bodies  an  exciting  principle  (evoxxrpoi)  derived  from  her  proper  idiom,  through 
which  Ihe  moves  bodies,  and  governs  them  as  by  a  rudder.  And  the  demiurgus  has 
ellablilhed  in  the  univerfe  an  image  of  his  own  monadic  tranfcendency,  through  which 

*  See  p.  500,  +  Viz.  angels,  deemons,  and  heroes. 
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he  governs  the  world,  holding  a  rudder,  as  Plato  fays,  like  a  pilot.  It  is  proper  to 
think  therefore,  that  thefe  rudders,  and  this  helm  of  the  univerfe,  in  which  the  de- 
miurgus  being  feated  orderly  difpofes  the  world,  are  nothing  elfe  than  a  fymbol  of  the 
whole  fabrication  of  things,  to  us  indeed  difficult  of  comprehenfion,  but  to  the  gods 
themfelves  known  and  manifeff.  And  why  is  it  requifite  to  fpeak  concerning  thefe 
things,  fmce,  of  the  ineffable  caufe  of  all,  who  is  beyond  intelligibles,  there  is  an  im- 
preflion  in  every  being,  and  even  as  far  as  to  the  laft  of  things,  through  which  all 
things  are  fufpended  from  him,  fome  more  remotely,  and  others  more  near,  according 
to  the  clearnefs  and  obfcurity  of  the  imprefiion  which  they  contain  ?  This  it  is  which 
moves  all  things  to  the  defire  of  good,  and  imparts  to  beings  this  inextinguifhable  love. 
And  this  imprefiion  is  indeed -unknown :  for  it  pervades  as  far  as  to  things  which  are 
incapable  of  knowledge.  It  is  alfo  more  excellent  than  life ;  for  it  is  prefent  with 
things  inanimate ;  and  has  not  an  intellectual  power ;  fmce  it  lies  in  things  deftitute  of 
intellectual  energy.  As  nature  therefore,  the  demiurgic  monad,  and  the  father  himfelf 
who  is  exempt  from  all  things,  have  diffeminated  in  things  pofterior,  impreffions  of  their 
refpective  idioms,  and  through  thefe  convert  all  things  to  themfelves,  in  like  manner  all 
the  gods  impart  to  their  progeny  fymbols  of  their  caufe,  and  through  thefe  effabliffi  all 
things  in  themfelves.  The  impreffions  therefore  of  the  hyparxis  of  the  higher  order  of 
gods,  which  are  diffeminated  in  fecondary  natures,  are  ineffable  and  unknown,  and  their 
efficacious  and  motive  energy  furpafles  all  intelligence.  And  of  this  kind  are  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  light,  through  whi  ch  the  gods  unfold  themfelves  to  their  progeny ;  thefe  cha¬ 
racters  fubfifting  unically  in  the  gods  themfelves,  but  fhining  forth  to  the  view  in  the 
genera  more  excellent  than  man,  and  prefenting  themfelves  to  us  divifibly,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  form.  Hence  the  gods*  exhort  “  To  underhand  the  forerunning  form 
of  light.”  For  fubfiffing  on  high  without  form,  it  becomes  inveffed  with  form  through 
its  progreffion ;  and  there  being  eftablilhed  occultly  and  uniformly,  it  becomes  apparent 
to  us  through  motion,  from  the  gods  themfelves  ;  poffefiing  indeed  an  efficacious  energy, 
through  a  divine  caufe,  but  becoming  figured,  through  the  effence  by  which  it  is  re¬ 
ceived. 

Again,  the  impreffions  which  are  illuminated  from  powers,  are  in  a  certain  refpedb 
*  Prod  us  here  alludes  to  one  of  the  Chaldean  oracles. 
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media  between  things  ineffable  and  effable,  and  pervade  through  all  the  middle  genera. 
For  it  is  not  poffible  for  the  primary  gifts  of  the  gods  to  arrive  to  us,  without  the  more 
excellent  genera  (i.  e.  angels,  daemons,  and  heroes,)  previoufly  participating  the  illumi¬ 
nations  which  thence  proceed.  But  thefe  illuminations  fubfifting  appropriately  in  each 
of  their  participants,  and  coordinately  in  all  things,  unfold  the  powers  that  give  them 
fubfiffence.  Of  this  kind  are  the  fymbols  of  the  gods,  which  are  indeed  uniform  in 
the  more  elevated  orders,  but  multiform  in  thofe  that  are  fubordinate ;  and  which  the 
theurgic  art  imitating  exhibits  through  inarticulate  evocations  (aotxfywTwv  SKpavyasuiv'). 

The  impreffions  which  rank  as  the  third  in  order,  which  pervade  from  intellectual 
effences  to  all  idioms,  and  proceed  as  far  as  to  us,  are  divine  names,  through  which  the 
gods  are  invoked,  and  by  which  they  are  celebrated,  being  unfolded  into  light  by  the 
gods  themfelves,  and  reverting  to  them,  and  producing  to  human  knowledge  as  much 
of  the  gods  as  is  apparent.  For  through  thefe  we  are  able  to  fignify  fomething  to  each 
other,  and  to  converfe  with  ourfelves  about  the  gods.  Different  nations  however  par¬ 
ticipate  differently  of  thefe,  as,  for  inflance,  the  Egyptians,  according  to  their  native 
tongue,  receiving  names  of  this  kind  from  the  gods  ;  but  the  Chaldasans  and  Indians 
in  a  different  manner,  according  to  their  proper  tongue ;  and  in  a  fimilar  manner  the 
Greeks,  according  to  their  dialed.  Though  a  certain  divinity  therefore  may  be  called  by 
the  Greeks  Briareus,  but  differently  by  the  Chaldasans,  we  muff  neverthelefs  admit, 
that  each  of  thefe  names  is  the  progeny  of  the  gods,  and  that  it  fignifies  the  fame 
effence.  But  if  fome  names  are  more  and  others  lefs  efficacious,  it  is  not  wonderful ; 
fmee  of  things  which  are  known  to  us,  fuch  as  are  dsemoniacal  and  angelic  are  more 
efficacious ;  and,  in  ffiort,  of  things  denominated,  the  names  of  fuch  as  are  nearer  are 
more  perfed  than  the  names  of  thofe  that  are  more  remote. 

Not  every  genus  of  the  gods  however  can  be  denominated :  for  Parmenides  evinces 
that  the  god  who  is  beyond  all  things  is  ineffable.  ec  For,”  fays  he,  “  he  can  neither  be 
denominated,  nor  fpoken  of.”  And  of  the  intelligible  gods,  the  firfl  genera,  which  are 
conjoined  with  the  one  it/elf  \  and  are  called  occult,  have  much  of  the  unknown  and  in¬ 
effable.  For  that  which  is  perfedly  apparent  and  effable,  cannot  be  conjoined  with  the 
perfedly  ineffable,  but  it  is  requifite  that  the  progreffion  of  intelligibles  ffiould  be  termi¬ 
nated*  in  this  order;  in  which  there  is  the  firfl  effable,  and  that  which  is  called  by 

*  The  first  effable  subsists  in  the  god  Phanes,  or  the  extremity  of  the  intelligible  order. 
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proper  names.  For  the  firfl  forms  are  there,  and  the  intellectual  nature  of  intelligible^ 
there  fhines  forth  to  the  view.  But  all  the  natures  prior  to  this  being  filent  and  occult, 
are  only  known  by  intelligence  *.  Hence  the  whole  of  the  teleflic  art  energizing  theur- 
gically  afcends  as  far  as  to  this  order.  Orpheus  alfo  fays,  that  this  is  firfl  called  by  a  name 
by  the  other  gods :  for  the  light  proceeding  from  it  is  known  to  and  denominated  by 
the  intellectual  orders.  But  he  thus  fpeaks, 

Myr/v  <T7rs^a,  (psgoviu  dsuv  xXvtov  ovts  (pav'/}Tai 
TlgMTOyOVOV  jlCVHOigSg  TiCikioV  HMTQl  jJCiKfjOV  o2-.VjJ.7TOV. 

i.  e.  “  Metis  bearing  the  feed  of  the  gods,  whom  the  gods  about  lofty  Olympus  call 
the  illuftrious  Phanes  Protogonus.”  In  the  gods  however  nomination  is  united  with 
intellectual  conception,  and  both  are  prefent  with  them  through  the  participation  of  the 
light  which  the  mighty  Phanes  emits  to  all  things.  But  in  our  foul  thefe  two  are 
divided  from  each  other  ;  and  intellectual  conception  is  one  thing,  and  name  another : 
and  the  one  has  the  order  of  an  image,  but  the  other  of  a  paradigm.  In  the  middle 
genera  there  is  indeed  a  feparation,  but  there  is  alfo  a  union  of  the  intellective  and  ono- 
maftic  energy.  The  tranfportive  name  (Iichtto^ puov  ovojjux)  of  lynxes  f  (iyyvtav\  which  is 
faid  to  fuflain  all  the  fountains,  appears  to  me  to  fignify  a  thing  of  this  kind.  Such  alfo 
is  the  appellation  teletar  chic  (r  0  ts^tch^ocov),  which  fome  one  of  the  gods  \  fays,  “  leaps 
into  the  worlds,  through  the  radid  reproof  of  the  father,”  xo<rjj.oig  sv9^<rxstv  x^outtvyiv  hoo 
TTCtr^og  cviTi y/v.  For  all  thefe  things  are  occultly  with  the  gods,  but  are  unfolded  accord¬ 
ing  to  fecond  and  third  progreffions,  and  to  men  that  are  allied  to  the  gods. 

There  is  therefore  a  certain  abiding  name  in  the  gods,  through  which  the  fubordinate 
invoke  the  fuperior,  as  Orpheus  fays  of  Phanes,  or  through  which  the  fuperior  denomi¬ 
nate  the  fubordinate,  as  Jupiter,  in  Plato,  gives  names  to  the  unapparent  periods  of 
fouls  §.  For  fathers  define  the  energies  of  their  offspring,  and  the  offspring  know  their 

*  See  this  explained  in  the  notes  on  the  Parmenides. 

t  1  he  lynx,  Synoches,  and  Teletarchce  of  the  Chaldzeans,  compose  that  divine  order,  which  is  called  by 
the  Platonists  intelligible,  and  at  the  same  time  intellectual.  This  order  is  celebrated  by  Plato  in  the  Phsedrug 
under  the  names  of  the  supercelestial  place,  Heaven,  and  the  sulcelestia!  arch. 

t  This  is  one  of  the  Chaklxan  oracles. 

^  See  the  Timaeus. 
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producing  caufes,  through  the  intellectual  impreffions  which  they  bear.  Such  then  are 
the  firft  names  which  are  unfolded  from  the  gods,  and  which  through  the  middle  genera 
end  in  the  rational  eflence. 

There  are  however  other  names  of  a  fecond  and  third  rank ;  and  thefe  are  fuch  as 
partial  fouls  have  produced,  at  one  time  energizing  enthufiaftically  about  the  gods,  and 
at  another  time  energizing  according  to  fcience ;  either  conjoining  their  own  intelligence 
with  divine  light,  and  thence  deriving  perfection ;  or  committing  the  fabrication  of 
names  to  the  rational  power.  For  thus  artifts,  fuch  as  geometricians,  phyficians,  and 
rhetoricians,  give  names  to  the  things  the  idioms  of  which  they  underftand.  Thus  too 
poets  infpired  by  Phcebus  (rwv  %oiyituv  ol  (poi^oKvyn'xot)  afcribe  many  names  to  the  gods, 
and  to  human  names  give  a  divifion  oppofite  to  thefe  ;  receiving  the  former  from  en- 
thufiaftic  energy,  and  the  latter  from  fenfe  and  opinion ;  concerning  which  Socrates 
now  fays  Homer  indicates,  referring  fome  names  to  the  gods,  and  others  to  men. 

That  the  names  which  are  affigned  to  things  by  the  gods  are  fmooth,  well-founding, 
and  of  fewer  fyllables,  than  thofe  which  are  affigned  by  men,  as,  for  inftance,  Xanthus* 
than  Scamander,  Chalcis  than  Cymindis,  and  Myrine  than  Batieia.  And  it  feems  that 
the  firft  of  thefe  names  manifefts  how  the  gods  comprehend  and  denominate  according 
to  a  definite  caufe  the  whole  of  a  flowing  eflence ;  but  the  fecond,  how  the  gods  bound 
in  intellectual  meafures  a  life  converfant  with  generation  ;  and  the  third,  how  they 
divide  and  pennit  in  a  feparate  manner  a  life  feparate  from  generation.  And  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  Xanthus,  Ariftotle  relates,  that  the  fkin  of  the  cattle  that  drank  out  of  it  was 
yellower  than  before ;  and  on  this  account  perhaps  the  gods,  who  both  produce  and 
know  the  caufes  of  all  things,  thus  denominate  it.  But  the  apparent  caufe  of  its  appel¬ 
lation  perhaps  was  this,  that  its  water  pafies  through  a  drain  made  by  the  hand  (on  &eo 
t ivog  %si(>Q7roiYi70v  o-xatp-js  hs^srui  ?  o  v$m(>  ccvtov')  ;  and  thus  by  men  of  fuperficial  concep¬ 
tions  was  called  Scamander.  Chaldis,  perhaps,  was  fo  called  from  the  flirill  and  cano¬ 
rous,  like  ffiarp  founding  brafs ;  for  thus  certainly  the  Chaldseans  call  it,  having  heard 
this  name  from  the  gods.  But  Cymindis  is  from  the  leaping  of  the  bird  (7 ra^u  rqv 
cKiPTorsiTOi  7ov  opveov) ;  and  Myrine,  from  the  foul  allotted  that  place  from  the  gods. 
Laflly,  Batieia  perhaps  was  thus  called,  through  the  plant  which  abounds  in  it.  In 
thefe  too,  we  have  the  three-fold  differences  of  divine  and  human  knowledge  :  the  effi- 


*  See  p.  500. 
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cacious  and  paffive,  in  Xanthus  and  Scamander ;  the  logical  and  phyfical,  in  My  line 
and  Batieia  ;  and  the  enharmonic  and  unharmonic,  in  Chalcis  and  Cvmindis. 

That  if  the  nature  of  the  gods  is  unfigured,  uncoloured,  and  unapparent,  the  dialec¬ 
tic  work  is  not  in  them,  but  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  converfant  with  things  that  lubfift  in 
thefe  inferior  realms  and  about  generation. 

That  of  the  gods,  fome  are  incorporeal,  but  others  ufe  bodies,  and  thefe  fuch  as  are 
fpherical :  for  the  fpherical  figure  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  things  which  are  converted  to 
themfelves.  But  of  daemons  fome  are  good  and  divine,  and  have  fpheric  vehicles ;  and 
others  are  material,  and  their  vehicles  are  rectilinear. 

With  refpect  to  our  prayers,  they  are  heard  both  by  gods  and  daemons,  not  exter¬ 
nally  ;  but  both  thefe  comprehend  in  themfelves  caufally  our  deliberative  tendency  to 
things  in  our  power,  and  have  a  caufal  knowledge  of  our  energies. 

That  there  are  Pans  *  with  the  feet  of  goats,  fuch  as  was  that  which  appeared  to  the 
courier  Philippides,  as  he  was  palling  over  the  mountain  Parthenion  ;  and  alfo  Minerval 
fouls  ufing  various  forms,  and  proximately  ruling  above  men  ;  fuch  as  was  the  Minerva 
which  appeared  to  Ulyffes  and  Telemachus.  But  Panic  and  Minerval  daemons,  and 
much  more  the  gods  themfelves,  are  exempt  from  all  fuch  variety. 

That  it  is  not  becaufe  daemons  are  allotted  certain  forms,  that  the  men  who  are  under 
their  guardian  protection  are  allotted,  both  in  common  and  peculiarly,  different  charac- 
teriftic  properties,  as,  for  inllance,  the  Scythians  properties  different  from  the  Ethi¬ 
opians,  and  one  individual  from  another.  But  daemons  that  prefide  over  men  compre¬ 
hend  all  the  variety  of  manners  in  fimplicity,  the  mutation  of  figures  in  famenefs,  and 
the  difference  of  motions  in  liable  power. 

That  the  names  delivered  by  theologifls  by  which  the  gods  call  things,  are  from  the 
gods,  and  not  from  daemons  only.  For  the  things  performed  in  the  myjleries ,  are  per¬ 
formed  to  the  gods  themfelves ,  and  not  to  the  daemons fufp ended from  them. 

That  the  gods  fignify  things  to  men,  not  requiring  for  this  purpofe  corporeal  organs, 
but  fafhioning  the  air  according  to  their  will :  for  the  air  being  far  more  plaftic  than  wax, 
receives  the  impreffipns  of  divine  intelligence;  which  proceeds  indeed  from  the  gods  with- 

*  After  essential  heroes,  there  is  an  order  of  souls  who  proximately  govern  the  affairs  of  men,  and  are 
demoniacal  yax.ro.  tryjnv,  according  to  l latitude ,  or  alliance,  but  not  essentially.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
nymphs  that  sympathize  with  water,  and  the  Pans  now  mentioned  by  Proclus. 
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out  motion,  but  arrives  to  us  through  found  and  mutation.  For  thus  we  fay,  that  oracles 
are  given  by  the  gods,  they  not  fpeaking,  but  ufing  us  as  inftruments,  and  filling  the 
auditory  fenfe  with  appropriate  knowledge,  without  percuflion  and  without  contact 
For  they  affociate  with  each  other  through  intellectual  conceptions,  and  know  what 
pertains  to  each  other  intelledtively,  but  not  fenfibly. 

That,  as  Homer  fays,  the  fun  fees  and  hears  all  things,  and  the  apparent  gods  have 
both  a  vifive  and  auditory  fenfe,  but  not  externally  :  for  they  contain  in  themfelves,, 
prior  to  wholes,  the  roots  and  the  caufes  of  all  things. 

That  knowledge  does  not  defcend  from  on  high  without  a  medium,  but  through 
certain  media.  For,  as  in  Homer*,  the  knowledge  of  the  converfation  between  Jupiter 
and  the  Sun,  defcended  to  Ulyffes  through  the  archangelic  Hermes  and  Calypfo  as 
media,  fo  Helenus  the  prophet  perceived  the  will  of  Apollo  and  Minerva,  not  indeed 
of  the  divinites  who  Hand  at  the  head  of  the  Apolloniacal  and  Minerval  feries,  but  of 
thofe  powers  of  this  feries  that  were  proximate  to  him,  and  of  a  demoniacal  charac¬ 
terise. 

That  with  refpect  to  the  names  Afiyanaxf  and  Heftor,  the  philofopher,  looking  to 
the  form  and  the  thing  fignified,  calls  them  fimilar ;  but  grammarians,  directing  their 
attention  to  the  matter  and  the  fyllables,  will  fay  that  they  are  diffimilar. 

That  it  is  neceffary  the  founder  of  names  fhould  eftablifh  names  looking  to  the  forms 
of  the  things  denominated.  But  this  will  become  evident  to  him  who  looks  to  the 
univerfe.  For  as  there  are  many  pfychical  defeents  to  this  terreftrial  abode,  and  different 
fouls  are  diffeminated  according  to  different  allotments,  and  engaged  in  different  lives, 
and  ftnee  among  thefe  forne  choofe  lives  correfponding  to  thofe  of  their  prefiding  and 
leading  gods ;  hence  fouls  of  this  kind  efpecially  appear  to  venerate  the  names  of  their 
leaders.  My  meaning  is  this  :  fouls  that  proceed  from  the  Minerval  feries,  and  preferve 
unchanged  the  form  of  life  adapted  to  this  order,  at  the  fame  time  exhibit  themfelves  by 
an  energy  and  appellation  correfponding  to  the  idiom  of  the  goddefs.  But  fouls  that 
defcend  indeed  from  this  order,  and  yet  choofe  a  life  by  no  means  adapted  to  it,  employ 
likewife  foreign  and  cafual  names.  Hence,  as  it  appears  to  me,  Bacchufes,  Efculapiufes, 
Mercuries,  and  Herculefes,  having  the  fame  names  with  their  prefiding  gods,  have  pro- 


*  See  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Odyssey. 
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ceeded  into  thefe  terreftrial  places,  accompanied  with  the  infpiring  influence  of  the  gods, 
neither  changing  the  form  of  the  life,  nor  the  appellation  of  their  proper  leaders.  They 
fay  then,  that  Hercules,  who  was  called  Alcides  by  his  mortal  parents,  was  called 
Hercules  by  the  Pythian  deity,  through  his  alliance  to  the  Herculean  order  and  divinity. 
For  deity  gives  an  appropriate  name  to  man,  looking  to  his  whole  feries  and  life,  which 
he  produces  into  energy. 

That  it  is  requifite  to  confider  the  names  of  things  borne  along  in  generation,  either 
by  looking  to  all  caufes,  as  well  fuch  as  are  total,  as  thofe  that  are  partial,  as  well  thofe 
that  are  remote,  as  thofe  that  are  proximate  to  generated  natures ;  as,  for  inftance,  horfe 
confidered  as  a  whole,  and  that  which  is  proximate  and  corruptible ;  or  it  is  neceflary 
to  confider  them  looking  only  to  more  excellent  and  perfect  natures,  which  poflefs  in¬ 
variable  redlitude,  and  which  entirely  rule  over  matter ;  and  of  this  kind  are  univerfals. 
For  when  an  ox  is  generated  from  an  horfe,  the  partial  nature  is  fubdued,  and  on  this 
account  a  horfe  is  not  generated ;  but  whole  nature  vanquifhes,  and  on  this  account  an 
ox  is  generated.  For  whence  is  the  form  of  the  ox  derived,  unlefs  nature  Amply  con¬ 
fidered  fubdues.  Hence  Plato  does  not  now  Amply  call  things  of  this  kind,  TzgctTa,  but 
as  it  were  t as  not  being  entirely  contrary  to  nature. 

That  he  who  intends  to  etymologize  ought  to  know,  in  the  firft  place,  the  differences 
of  dialects  j  and,  in  the  fecond  place,  the  ufe  of  the  poets.  In  the  third  place,  he  mufl 
diftinguifh  Ample  from  compoAte  names.  In  the  fourth  place,  he  mufl  unfold  names  in 
a  manner  accommodated  to  things  themfelves.  In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  neceflary  that  he 
fhould  obferve  the  different  ufe  of  names.  In  the  Axth  place,  he  ought  to  know  the 
properties  of  words,  fuch  as  apocopies,  fyncopies,  ellipfes,  pleonafms,  and  the  like.  In 
the  feventh  place,  he  ought  to  know  the  idioms  of  the  elements ;  for  from  thefe,  as 
extremes,  the  reftitude  of  names  and  their  alliance  to  things  is  demonftrated.  In 
the  eighth  place,  it  is  neceflary  that  he  fhould  diftinguifh  ambiguities,  and  fuch  names 
as  are  homonymous ;  for  the  truth  of  names  is  retained  through  thefe.  Further  ft  ill, 
it  is  neceflary  to  know  names  which  deviate  from  their  origin.  And  fuch  is  the  critical 
knowledge  which  he  who  etymologizes  ought  to  poflefs. 

That  Socrates  now  appropriately  introduces  the  words  deo'pthov*  and  pjjcnkci/,  i.  e.  dear 


*  See  p.  504. 
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to  divinity,  and  mindful  of  divinity ;  for  the  alliance  of  fouls  to  divinity  is  effected 
through  the  love  of  a  divine  nature,  and  the  recollection  of  the  hyparxis  of  deity  ;  and 
to  fouls  of  this  kind  only  does  it  belong  to  have  paternal  and  intellectual  names.  But 
names,  which  are  the  offspring  of  generation,  belong  to  thofe  who  embrace  an  indefi¬ 
nite  and  material  life. 

That  names  being  two-fold,  one  kind  belonging  to  things  perpetual,  which  are  efta- 
bliflied  according  to  fcience,  and  another  to  things  corruptible,  and  which  are  the  fub- 
jeCts  of  doubt,  it  is  not  likely  that  fathers  fliould  have  given  their  Ions  inaufpicious 
names,  fuch  as  Oreftes,  Atreus,  Tantalus,  nor  is  it  probable  that  they  foreknew  what 
would  be  the  life  of  their  children  in  future  :  for  the  phyfiognomic  art  is  attended  with 
great  obfcurity,  and  efpecially  when  exercifed  on  thofe  that  are  juft  born.  Of  all 
thefe  doubts,  therefore,  Socrates  delivers  to  us  moft  clear  rules  of  folution  :  for  men  are 
unacquainted  with  the  unapparent  periods  of  fouls,  and  the  appetites  ( o pfyis)  which 
they  poffeffed  prior  to  generation,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  aCtions  is  compre¬ 
hended.  Hence  they  are  not  judges  of  the  re&itude  of  names  coordinate  to  every  form 
of  life.  Gods  therefore  and  daemons,  who  caufally  comprehend  the  powers  and  energies 
of  fouls,  clearly  know  how  to  impofe  names  adapted  to  the  refpeCtive  lives  of  fouls. 
And  as  they  diftribute  every  other  allotment  to  them  according  to  their  defert,  fo  alfo 
their  names.  But  fince  we  every  where  confider  fortune  as  the  caufe  of  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  things  which  appear  to  be  difordered,  here  alfo  this  is  to  be  confidered  as  the 
moft  proper  principle.  For  fathers,  looking  to  memory  or  hope,  or  fomething  of  this 
kind,  give  names  to  their  children ;  but  fortune  gives  them  names  after  another  man¬ 
ner,  through  a  fymphony  with  their  lives.  Agamemnon  therefore  called  his  fon  Oreftes, 
not  through  rufticity  of  manners,  but  through  impulfe  (liu  tjjv  o^-i jv)  and  facility  of  mo¬ 
tion  ( svxivria-iav ),  7r«(w  to  ogovsiv  from  rujhing ,  or  rather  from Jeeing  (o^uv)  in  him  fuch-like 
marks  or  tokens  of  nature ;  or  from  wifning  that  he  might  become  a  character  of  this 
kind.  Fortune,  however,  after  another  manner,  and  more  truly,  allotted  him  this 
name :  for  it  unfolds  his  whole  life.  Hence  Socrates,  from  this  caufe,  thinks  fit  to 
etymologize  his  name,  but  not  from  a  mere  human  caufe ;  for  he  faw  that  this  accord¬ 
ed  better  with  the  thing.  Much  more  therefore  is  fortune  productive  of  the  proximate 
caufe  of  the  reftitude  of  names  j  and  when  this  proximate  caufe  errs,  nothing  hinders 
the  whole  caufe,  which  belongs  to  fortune,  from  aCting  rightly  ;  fince  the  fame  thing 
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takes  place  in  nature.  For  when  a  partial  nature  ads  rightly,  whole  nature  much  more 
ads  with  reditude  5  but  when  a  partial  nature  wanders  from  the  mark,  whole  nature  is 
neverthelefs  able  to  ad  with  reditude.  Nor  let  any  one  think  that  this  fortune  is  an 
irrational  and  indefinite  caufe  :  for  its  work  looks  to  intelled.  And  a  divine,  or  demo¬ 
niacal  power,  leaves  nothing  deftitute  of  its  proper  fuperintendence,  but  direds  all, 
and  the  very  lalt  of  our  energies,  to  a  good  purpofe,  and  to-  the  order  of  the  univerfe. 
For  we  are  fupernaily  moved  from  more  excellent  caufes,  who  are  able,  from  our 
elfence,  as  if  from  the  ftem  of  a  fhip,  to  pilot  all  our  concerns.  Plato  therefore  intro¬ 
duces  this  as  one  caufe  of  the  right  pofition  of  names ;  but  he  confiders  as  another  caufe 
poets  ading  under  the  influence  of  divine  infpiration,  looking  to  the  accidental  adions 
of  men,  and  through  thefe  as  it  were  fagacioufly  analyzing  and  difcovering  their  pro¬ 
per  names.  What  then  hinders  but  that  poets,  looking  to  the  bold  deed  of  O relies 
towards  his  mother,  may  have  called  him  Oreltes,  as  ogsiov,.  mountainous ,  and  Javage 
(aypioj,  and  without  fruit  rov),  as  having  cut  off  the  principle  of  his  proper 

generation ;  and  that  they  fnould  have  delivered  this  name  to  the  Greeks  ? 

That  Plato,  in  etymologizing,  always  firll  indicates  by  itfelf  the  thing  fignified ;  and 
afterwards  that  which  is  affimilated  to  the  thing,  and  which  fubfills  as-  a  vellige  of  it  in 
the  fyllables  of  the  name-  Thus  in  the  name  of  O relies*  he  firll  fays,  that  it  fignifies 
the  Javage  and  the  rujiic  (to  yjxi  to  ctyg/ov),  and  afterwards  he  adds,  to  c^iov,  the 

mountainous ,  which  fubfills  in  the  fyllables..  And  in  the  name  of  Agamemnon,  having 
firll  faid  that  it  fignifies  to  labour  and  endure,  he  adds,  he  was  therefore  a  good  man, 
hoi  tjjv  £7r//xorjjv.  And  this  he  does  in  all  the  other  names.. 

That  Plato,  in  his  etymologies,  defpifing.  the  matter,  but  being  efpecially  attentive  to 
the  form  of  names,  fays  that  the  name  Agamemnonf  was  compofed  from  the  admirar 
ble  to  oiyouTTovJ  and  not  from  the  too  much  ( ov  7 raga  to  ayocv).  But  grammarians, 

as  paying  attention  mollly  to  the  matter,  and  not  feeing  the  form  of  life,  very  properly 
etymologize  this  name  from  the  contrary. 

That  Plato  indicates  that  our  very  being  is  in  foul,  and  not  in  body,  by  looking  to 
names  from  pfychical  idioms,  and  not  from  fuch  as  are  corporeal.  ' 

That  the  divine  Plato  in  what  is  here  faid  aflilts  us  with  refpect  to  our  morals,  fince 


*  See  p.  504. 
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he  delivers  to  us  Oreftes,  Agamemnon,  and  Atrcus,  as  men  vehement,  irrafcible,  and 
avengers.  But  fince  the  firft  of  thefe  finned  againft  his  mother,  and  the  lafh  towards  his 
children,  hence  they  are  very  properly  blamed.  But  Agamemnon  is  called  by  him 
admirable  and  praife-worthy,  becaufe  he  exerted  his  vehemence  on  the  naturally  hoftile 
race  of  the  Barbarians. 

That  the  particulars  refpe&ing  Pelops  teach  us, ^  firft,  to  defpife  appearances,  and  to 
look  to  the  whole  periods  of  fouls ;  and  to  be  remifs  with  refpeCf  to  human  affairs,  but 
ftrenuous  with  refpeCt  to  virtue  and  things  divine.  And,  in  the  fecond  place,  they  teach 
us  that  children  partake  of  the  punifhment  belonging  to  the  crimes  of  their  anceftors. 
For  fouls,  through  their  coordination  *  with  the  unjuft,  become  partakers  of  injuftice ; 
their  bodies  alfo  confift  from  bafe  feed;  and  their  external  concerns  receive  their  beginning 
from  crimes.  Socrates  in  the  Phasdrus  fays,  that  the  teleftic  art  is  able  to  purify  thefe, 
liberating  them  from  their  prefent  evils  through  the  worfhip  of  divinity. 

That  the  narration  concerning  Tantalus  f  obfeurely  fignifies  a  foul  elevated  through 
contemplation  to  the  intelligible  (for  the  intelligible  is  the  nutriment  of  the  gods)  ;  but 
falling  from  the  intelligible  place  to  earth,  and  communicating  his  intellectual  life  which 
remains  recently  perfected  ( vsoreXri )  with  the  multitude  of  the  irrational  nature.  Hence 
he  is  faid  to  be  the  fon  of  Jupiter.  For  every  recently-perfected  foul  falls  from  the 
court  of  Jupiter  into  generation ;  and  on  this  account,  Jupiter  is  the  father  of  gods  and 
men.  Such  a  foul  too,  being  enfolded  with  the  evils  which  are  here,  and  affociating 
with  images  inftead  of  realities,  is  faid  to  fuffer  punifhment  in  Hades  j  having  much  of 
the  terreftrial,  ftony,  and  material  fufpended  from  its  nature,  through  which  its  intel¬ 
lectual  part  is  buried.  It  is  likewife  in  want  of  all  divine  fruits,  poftefTing  the  mere 
imaginations  of  them,  and  falling  from  the  true  and  clear  apprehenfion  of  them. 

That  the  allotment  of  a  certain  name  to  a  certain  life  is  the  work  of  the  foul,  but  the 
general  adoption  of  this  name  is  from  Fame.  For  Fame,  according  to  Homer,  is  the 
angel  of  Jupiter. 

That  Socrates  from  divine  names,  which  are  ftatues  of  the  gods,  recurs  analytically  to 

*  The  souls  of  such  children,  therefore,  as  are  punished  for  the  crimes  of  their  parents,  are,  from  their 
coordination,  naturally  allied  to  the  disposition  of  their  parents;  and  through  this  alliance  become  just 
objects  of  punishment, 
t  See  p.  505, 
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the  powers  and  energies  of  the  gods  :  for  he  leaves  their  effences,  as  being  ineffable  and 
unknown,  to  be  alone  furveyed  by  the  flower  of  intellect* * * §. 

That  Jupiter  is  not  Jaid  to  be ,  but  is  the  father  of  thofe  who  genuinely  preferve  the 
proper  form  of  life,  fuch  as  Hercules  and  the  Diofcuri  j  but  of  thofe  who  are  never  at 
any  time  able  to  convert  themfelves  to  a  divine  nature,  he  never  is  nor  is  Jaid  to  be  the 
father.  Such  therefore  as  having  been  partakers  of  a  certain  energy  above  human 
nature,  have  again  fallen  into  the  Jea  of  dijfimilitudef  and  for  honour  among  men  have 
embraced  error  towards  the  gods, — of  thefe  Jupiter  is  Jaid  to  be  the  father. 

That  the  paternal  caufe  originates  fupernally  from  the  intelligible  and  occult  gods ; 
for  there  the  firfl  fathers  of  wholes  fubfifl ;  but  it  proceeds  through  all  the  intellectual 
gods  into  the  demiurgic  order.  For  Timaeus  celebrates  this  order,  as  at  the  fame  time 
fabricative  and  paternal ;  fince  he  calls  Jupiter  the  demiurgus  and  father.  The  fathers 
however  who  are  fuperior  to  the  one  fabrication  are  called  gods  of  gods,  but  the  demi¬ 
urgus  is  the  father  of  gods  and  men.  Further  ftill,  Jupiter  is  faid  to  be  peculiarly  the 
father  of  fo-me,  as  of  Hercules,  who  immutably  preferve  a  Jovian  and  ruling  life  during 
their  converfe  with  the  realms  of  generation.  Jupiter  therefore  is  triply  father,  of  gods, 
partial  fouls,  and  of  fouls  that  embrace  an  intellectual  and  Jovian  life.  The  intellectual 
order  of  the  gods,  therefore,  is  fupernally  bounded  by  the  king  j  of  the  total  divine  genera, 
and  who  has  a  paternal  tranfcendency  with  refpeCt  to  all  the  intellectual  gods.  This 
king,  according  to  Orpheus,  is  called  by  the  blefled  immortals  that  dwell  on  lofty 
Olympius,  Phanes  Protogonus.  But  this  order  proceeds  through  the  three  Nights, 
and  the  celeflial  orders  into  the  Titannic  or  Saturnian  feries,  where  it  firfl;  feparates  itfelf 
from  the  fathers,  and  changes  the  kingdom  of  the  Synoches §,  for  a  diftributive  goverment 
of  wholes,  and  unfolds  every  demiurgic  genus  of  the  gods,  from  all  the  above-mentioned 
ruling  and  royal  caufes,  but  proximately  from  Saturn  the  leader  of  the  litannic  orders. 
Prior  however  to  other  fabricators  ( 'J^pjovpyoi )  it  unfolds  Jupiter,  who  is  allotted  the 
unical  ftrength  of  the  whole  demuirgic  feries,  and  who  produces  and  gives  fuofiftence  ta 

*  That  is,  by  the  summit,  or  one  of  our  nature,  through  which  we  become  united  with  divinity. 

t  Plato,  in  the  Politicus,  thus  calls  the  realms  of  generation,  i.  e.  the  whole  of  a  visihle  nature. 

X  That  is,  intelligible  intellect,  the- extremity  of  the  intelligible  order. 

§  That  is,  tire  divinities  who  compose  the  middle  of  that  order  of  gods,  which  is  denominated  intelligible 
and  at  the  same  time  intellectual. 
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all  unapparent  and  apparent  natures.  And  he  is  indeed  intelle&ual  according  to  the 
order  in  which  he  ranks,  but  he  produces  the  fpecies  and  the  genera  of  beings  into  the 
order  of  fenfibles.  He  is  iikewife  filled  with  the  gods  above  himfelf,  but  imparts  from 
himfelf  a  progreffion  into  being  to  all  mundane  natures-  Hence  Orpheus*  reprefents  him 
fabricating  every  celeftial  race,  making  the  fun  and  moon,  and  the  other  Harry  gods, 
together  with  the  fublunary  elements,  and  diverfifying  the  latter  with  forms,  which 
before  had  a  difordered  fubfiftence.  He  Iikewife  reprefents  him  prefiding  over  the  gods 
who  are  diftributed  about  the  whole  world,  and  who  are  fufpended  from  him  3  and  in 
the  character  of  a  legiflator  affigning  diftributions  of  providence  in  the  univerfe,  according 
to  defert,  to  all  the  mundane  gods.  Homer  too,  following  Orpheus,  celebrates  him  as 
the  common  father  of  gods  and  men,  as  leader  and  king,  and  as  the  fupreme  of  rulers. 
He  alfo  fays  that  all  the  multitude  of  mundane  gods  is  collected  about  him,  abides  in  and 
is  perfected  by  him.  For  all  the  mundane  gods  are  converted  to  Jupiter  through  Themis, 

Zsvg  ds  iceXivos  3sovg,  ayoy/jv  Si  Y.<y.\z<r<rou 

- cT  apex.  7 ranr\ 

tf>ony]<racra  JcsXtvos  A  tog  or  peg  Supa  vescQou’ 

i.  e.  “  But  Jupiter  orders  Themis  to  call  the  gods  to  council ;  and  fhe  dire&ing  her  courfe 
every  where,  commands  them  to  go  to  the  houfe  of  Jupiterf.”  All  of  them  therefore  are 
excited  according  to  the  one  will  of  Jupiter,  and  become  hog  evSov  j,  within  Jupiter ,  as  the 
poet  fays.  Jupiter  too,  again  feparates  them  within  himfelf,  according  to  two  coordina. 
tions,  and  excites  them  to  providental  energies  about  fecondary  natures ;  he  at  the  fame 
time,  as  dimaeus  fays,  abiding  after  his  accuftomed  manner, 

hlg  sQccto  xpovtSyjg  oroXspov  o'  aXiumov  syup'-v  §' 

1.  e.  “Thus  fpoke  Saturnian  Jupiter,  and  excited  inevitable  war.”  Jupiter  however  is 

*  As  what  is  here  said  from  Orpheus  concerning  Jupiter  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  no  where  else  to  be 
found,  I  give  the  original  for  the  sake  of  tire  learned  reader.  Aio  xzi  OpQevg  Syu.iovpyovvra  y.ev  ccutov  Try 
ovpxvixv  'jra.Tix.v-yEVEGtv  rxczSiSuocn,  xxi  ijAiov  rfoicniyroc  y.zi  osXryyjv,  nxirov;  aAAoa;  a.<rriyavs  tjso'j;'  Srfuovp- 
yo'jvra.  $s  ra.  woreAijVTjv  xzt  Siaxpivovra  rot;  siSsmv  xrzxruj;  eyovtx  7 rsorscov  osicz;  S'  e/icrra>r* 

Seujv  vsei-OAOv  rov  xc<ryov  zig  ouiroy  Z'/ryrrpyv/o.;,  xzi  5iu,te<rp.oQ£TOVvTZ  tcu n  ret ;  syxoruio.;  r.zf  utizv 

Siy.’/oyxg  Try  £•/  ny  Tzvri  ifpovotag. 

t  Iliad.,  xx.  v.  4,  J  See  the  14th  line.  §  Ibid.  v.  32. 
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feparate  and  exempt  from  all  mundane  natures  ;  whence  alfo  the  mod  total  and  leading 
of  the  other  gods,  though  they  appear  to  have  in  a  certain  refpeCt  equal  authority  with 
Jupiter,  through  a  progreffion  from  the  fame  caufes,  yet  call  him  father.  For  both 
Neptune  and  Juno  celebrate  him  by  this  appellation.  And  though  Juno  fpeaks  to  him 
as  one  who  is  of  the  fame  order, 

K  at  yap  syo  dsog  etpr  ymg  ch  jjlcl  svOsv  o9zv  <roi 
K®  /xs  7r^<j^,VTarrjV  tsxsto  -/.povcg  ayxvXo^Ttg*’ 

i.  e.  “  For  I  alfo  am  a  divinity,  and  Saturn  of  infleCted  council  endowed  me  with  the 
greateft  dignity,  when  he  begat  me.”  And  though  Neptune  fays, 

T  psig  yap  r  £v-  xpovov  et^sv  a$sX(psci,  cvg  tsv.s  P ‘sty, 

Zsvg  v.ai  sya,  rprrarog  YA Hvig  svspotnv  avacrcruv  f  • 

1.  e.  <c  For  we  are  three  brothers  from  Saturn,  whom  Rhea  bore,  Jupiter  and  I,  and  the 
third  is  Pluto,  who  governs  the  infernal  realms.”  Yet  Jupiter  is  called  father  by  both 
thefe  divinities ;  and  this  becaufe  he  comprehends  in  himfelf  the  one  and  impartible 
caufe  of  all  fabrication;  is  prior  to  the  Saturnian  triad  connectedly  contains  the  three 
fathers ;  and  comprehends  on  all  Tides  the  vivification  of  Juno.  Hence,  at  the  fame  time 
that  this  goddefs  gives  animation  to  the  univerfe,  he  alfo  together  with  other  gods  gives 
fubfiltence  to  fouls.  Very  properly  therefore  do  we  fay  that  the  demiurgus  in  the 
Timseus  is  the  mighty  Jupiter.  For  he  it  is  who  produces  mundane  intellects  and  fouls, 
who  adorns  all  bodies  with  figures  and  numbers,  and  inferts  in  them  one  union,  and  an 
indiffoluble  friendfhip  and  bond.  For  Night  alfo  in  Orpheus  advifes  Jupiter  to  employ 
things  of  this  kind  in  the  fabrication  of  the  univerfe, 

Avzap  S7TYjv  dicjj.ov  ypaTspov  7repi  Train  Tawnrqg’ 

i.  e.  But  wlien  your  power  around  the  whole  has  spread 
A  strong  coercive  bond. - 

The  proximate  bond  indeed  of  mundane  natures,  is  that  which  fubfifls  through  analogy ; 

*  Iliad,  iv.  5S.  f  Iliad,  xv.  v.  187. 

%  For  tire  Saturnian  triad  belongs  to  that  order  of  gods  which  is  called  supermundane,  and  which  im¬ 
mediately  subsists  after  the  intellectual  order  j  so  that  the  Jupiter  who  ranks  at  the  summit  of  this  triad 
is  different  from  and  inferior  to  the  demiurgiis. 

but 
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but  the  more  perfeCt  bond  is  derived  from  intellect  and  foul.  Hence  Timaeus  calls  the 
communion  of  the  elements  through  analogy,  and  the  indiffoluble  union  from  life,  a 
bond  :  for  he  fays  animals  were  generated  bound  with  animated  bonds.  But  a  more 
venerable  bond  than  thefe  fubfifts  from  the  demiurgic  will.  “  For  my  will,”  fays  Jupiter 
in  the  Timaeus,  “  is  a  greater  and  more  principle  bond,”  See.. 

Firmly  adhering,  therefore,  to  this  conception  refpeCting  the  mighty  Jupiter,  viz.  that 
he  is  the  demiurgus  and  father  of  the  univerfe,  that  he  is  an  all-perfect  imparticipable  *  in¬ 
tellect,  and  that  he  fills  all  things  both  with  other  goods,  and  with  life,  let  us  furvey 
how  from  names  Socrates  unfolds  the  myftic  truth  concerning  this  divinity.  Timoeus 
then  fays  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  effence  of  the  demiurgus,  and  Socrates  now  fays, 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  underftand  his  name,  which  manifefts  his  power  and  energy. 

That  our  foul  knows  partibly,  the  impartible  nature  of  the  energy  of  the  gods,  and 
that  which  is  characterized  by  unity  in  this  energy,  in  a  multiplied  manner :  and  this 
efpecially  takes  place  about  the  demiurgus,  who  expands  intellectual  forms,  and  calls 
forth  intelligible  caufes,  and  evolves  them  to  the  fabrication  of  the  univerfe.  For  Par¬ 
menides  characterizes  him  by  famenefs  and  difference.  According  to  Homer  two  tub3 
are  placed  near  him ;  and  the  mold  myftic  tradition,  and  the  oracles  of  the  gods,  fay 
that  the  duad  is  feated  with  him.  For  thus  they  lpeak :  “  He  poffeffes  both ;  con¬ 
taining  intelligibles  in  intellect,  but  introducing  fenfe  to  the  worlds.”  Thefe  oracles 
likewife  call  him  twice  beyond ,  and  twice  there  (fiig  57 rsnuvoi,  v.at  hg  ex.u'),  and,  in  fhort, 
they  celebrate  him  through  the  duad.  For  the  demiurgus  comprehends  in  himfelf 
unitedly  every  thing  prolific  f,  and  which  gives  fubfiftence  to  mundane  natures.  Very 
properly  therefore  is  his  name  two-fold,  of  which  hoc  manifefts  the  cauje  through  which, 
and  this  is  paternal  goodnefs  ;  but  fignifies  vivification,  the  firft  caufes  of  which  in 
the  univerfe  the  demiurgus  unically  comprehends.  The  former,  too,  is  a  fymbol  of  the 
Saturnian  and  paternal  feries ;  but  the  latter  of  the  vivific  and  maternal  Rhea.  So  far 
likewife  as  Jupiter  receives  the  whole  of  Saturn,  he  gives  fubfiftence  to  a  triple  effence, 
the  impartible,  the  partible,  and  that  which  fubfifts  between  thefe ;  but  according 
to  the  Rhea  which  he  contains  in  himfelf,  he  fcatters,  as  from  a  fountain,  intel¬ 
lectual,  pfychical,  and  corporeal  life^  But  by  his  demiurgic  powers  and  energies,  he 

*  /  • 

*  That  is,  he  is  notan  intellect  consubsistent  with  soul, 
t  And  tire  duad,  considered  as  a  divine  form  or  idea,  is  tire  sourse  of  fecundity, 

gives- 
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gives  a  formal  fubfi lienee  to  thefe  and  feparates  them  from  forms  of  a  prior  order,  and 
from  each  other.  He  is  alfo  the  ruler  and  king  of  all  things ;  and  is  exempt  from 
the  three  demiurgi.  For  they,  as  Socrates  fays  in  the  Gorgias,  divide  the  kingdom 
of  their  father ;  but  Jupiter,  the  demiurgus,  at  once  without  divifion  reigns  over  the 
three,  and  unically  governs  them. 

He  is  therefore  the  caufe  of  the  paternal  triad,  and  of  all  fabrication ;  but  he  con¬ 
nectedly  contains  the  three  demiurgi.  And  he  is  a  king  indeed,  as  being  coordinated 
with  the  fathers  ;  but  a  ruler ,  as  being  proximately  eftabliihed  above  the  demiurgic 
triad,  and  comprehending  the  uniform  caufe  of  it.  Plato,  therefore,  by  confidering  his 
name  in  two  ways,  evinces  that  images  receive  partibly  the  unical  caufes  of  paradigms, 
and  that  this  is  adapted  to  him  who  eftablifhes  the  intellectual  duad  in  himfelf.  For  he 
gives  fubfiftence  to  two-fold  orders,  the  celeftial  and  the  fuperceleftial ;  whence  alfo  the 
theologift  Orpheus  fays,  that  his  feeptre  confifts  of  four  and  twenty  meafures,  as  ruling 
over  a  two-fold  twelve  *. 

That  the  foul  of  the  world  gives  life  to  altermotive  natures ;  for  to  thefe  it  becomes 
the  fountain  and  principle  of  motion,  as  Plato  fays  in  the  Phsedrus  and  Laws.  But  the 
demiurgus  limply  imparts  to  all  things  life  divine,  intelle&ual,  pfychical,  and  that  which 
is  divifible  about  bodies.  No  one  however  Ihould  think  that  the  gods  in  their  genera¬ 
tions  of  fecondary  natures  are  diminilhed ;  or  that  they  fuftain  a  divifion  of  their  pro¬ 
per  elfence  in  giving  fubfiftence  to  things  fubordinate  ;  or  that  they  expofe  their  progeny 
to  the  view,  externally  to  themfelves  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  caufes  of  mortal  offspring. 
Nor,  in  Ihort,  mull  we  fuppofe  that  they  generate  with  motion  or  mutation,  but  that, 
abiding  in  themfelves,  they  produce  by  their  very  effence  pofterior  natures,  comprehend 
on  all  fides  their  progeny,  and  fupernally  perfeCt  the  productions  and  energies  of  their 
offspring.  Nor  again,  when  it  is  faid  that  gods  are  the  fons  of  more  total  gods,  muft  it 
be  fuppofed  that  they  are  disjoined  from  more  antient  caufes,  and  are  cut  off  from  a 
union  with  them ;  or  that  they  receive  the  idiom  of  their  hyparxis  through  motion,  and 
an  indefinitenefs  converting  itfelf  to  bound.  For  there  is  nothing  irrational  and  without 

*  The  twelve  gods  who  first  subsist  in  the  liberated  ox  supercelestial  order,  and  who  are  divided  into  four 
triads,  are  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Vulcan ;  Vesta,  Minerva,  Mars ;  Ceres,  Juno,  Diana;  and  Mercury,  Venus, 
Apollo.  The  first  of  these  triads  is  fabricative  ■,  the  second,  defensive-,  the  third,  vivific-,  and  the  fourth. 


anagogic. 
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meafure,  in  the  natures  fuperior  to  us.  But  we  mull  conceive  that  their  progreffions 
are  effected  through  fimilitude ;  and  that  there  is  one  communion  of  efience,  and  an 
indivifible  continuity  of  powers  and  energies  between  the  fons  of  gods  and  their  fathers ; 
ail  thofe  gods  that  rank  in  the  fecond  order  being  eftabliffied  in  fuch  as  are  more  anticnt ; 
and  the  more  antient  imparting  much  of  perfection,  vigour,  and  efficacious  production  to 
the  fubordinate.  And  after  this  manner  we  mu  ft  underfiand  that  Jupiter  is  faid  to  be 
the  fon  of  Saturn.  For  Jupiter  being  the  demiurgic  intellect,  proceeds  from  another 
intellect,  fuperior  and  more  uniform,  which  increafes  indeed  its  proper  intelleCtions,  but 
converts  the  multitude  of  them  to  union ;  and  multiplies  its  intellectual  powers,  but 
elevates  their  all-various  evolutions  to  impartible  famenefs.  Jupiter,  therefore,  proxi- 
mately  eftablilhing  a  communion  with  this  divinity,  and  being  filled  from  him  with  total 
intellectual  good,  is  very  properly  faid  to  be  the  fen  of  Saturn,  both  in  hymns  and  invo¬ 
cations,  as  unfolding  into  light  that  which  is  occult,  expanding  that  which  is  contracted, 
and  dividing  that  which  is  impartible  in  the  Saturnian  monad  ;  and  as  emitting  a  fecond 
more  partial  kingdom,  inftead  of  that  which  is  more  total,  a  demiurgic  inflead  of  a 
paternal  dominion,  and  an  empire  which  proceeds  every  where  inftead  of  that  which 
ft  ably  abides  in  itfelf. 

Why  does  Socrates  apprehend  the  name  of  king  Saturn  *  to  be  u£p/<rr»csv,  infolent ,  and 
looking  to  what  does  he  affert  this  ?  W e  reply,  that  according  to  the  poets Jatiety  (y.opog)  is 
the  caufe  of  infolence ;  for  they  thus  denominate  immoderation  and  repletion ;  and  they 
fay  that  Satiety  brought  forth  Infolence  (y&piv  (patriv  t/jct u  aopog').  He,  therefore,  who 
looks  without  attention  to  the  name  of  Saturn,  will  confider  it  as  fignifying  infolence . 
For  to  him  who  fuddenly  hears  it,  it  manifefts  fatiety  and  repletion.  Why,  therefore, 
ftnee  a  name  of  this  kind  is  expreffive  of  infolence,  do  we  not  pafs  it  over  in  filence, 
as  not  being  aufpicious  and  adapted  to  the  gods  ?  May  we  not  fry  that  the  royal  feriesf 

of 

*  See  p.  506. 

■\  This  royal  series  consists  of  Phanes,  Night,  Heaven,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Bacchus.  “  Antient  tlieolcgists,’’ 
says  Syrianus  (in  his  Commentary  on  the  14th  book  of  Aristotle’s  Metaphysics),  “assert  that  Night  and 
Heaven  reigned,  and  prior  to  these  the  mighty  father  of  Night  and  Heaven,  who  distributed  the  w’orld  to  gods 
and  mortals,  and  who  first  possessed  royal  authority,  the  illustrions  Ericapaeus ; 

Toiov  t\uv  heve ipt  Stoif,  $vr,roiai  3e  xor/xov 
Ov  Trpvrog  ParMcvt  7reptKhuTog  JipixEffaiaf. 
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of  the  gods,  beginning  from  Phanes,  and  ending  in  Bacchus,  and  producing  the  fame 
fceptre  fupernally,  as  far  as  to  the  laft  kingdom  ;  Saturn  being  abetted  the  fourth  royal 
order,  appears,  according  to  the  fabulous  pretext,  differently  from  the  other  kings,  to  ■ 
have  received  the  fceptre  infolently  from  Heaven,  and  to  have  given  it  to  Jupiter?  For 
Night  receives  the  fceptre  from  Phanes  ;  Heaven  derives  from  Night  the  dominion  over 
wholes  5  and  Bacchus,  who  is  the  laft  king  of  the  gods,  receives  the  kingdom  from 
Jupiter.  For  the  father  (Jupiter)  eftablifnes  him  in  the  royal  throne,  puts  into  his 
hand  the  fceptre,  and  makes  him  the  king  of  all  the  mundane  gods.  u  Hear  me,  ye 
gods,  I  place  over  you  a  king.” 

K Xvts  3 soi  roy  S'  vpiu.iv  {2c«rtKict  TiQrj[u 

fays  Jupiter  to  the  junior  gods.  But  Saturn  alone,  perfectly  deprives  Heaven  of  the 
kingdom,  and  concedes  dominion  to  Jupiter,  cutting  and  being  cut  off  as  the  fable  fays. 
Plato,  therefore,  feeing  this  fucceffion,  which  in  Saturn  is  called  by  theologifts  injolent 
(uSfWTnoj),  thought  it  worth  while  to  mention  the  appearance  of  infolence  in  the  name  ; 
that  from  this  he  might  evince  the  name  is  adapted  to  the  god,  and  that  it  bears  an 
image  of  the  infolence  which  is  aferibed  to  him  in  fables.  At  the  fame  time  he  teaches 
us  to  refer  mythical  devices  to  the  truth  concerning  the  gods,  and  the  apparent  abfur- 
dity  which  they  contain,  to  fcientific  conceptions. 

That  the  great ,  when  aferibed  to  the  gods,  muft  not  be  conftdered  as  belonging  to 

Night  succeeded  Ericapseus,  in  the  hands  of  whom  she  has  a  septre  : 

'LxETrrpov  e^owt’  sv  XEpmv  yipiUEvrcaou. 

To  Night,  Heaven  succeeded,  who  first  reigned  over  the  gods  after  mother  Night  : 

O;  paaihEUB  9ewv  (ut ot,  p.r,TEpa  vuv.ra. 

Chaos  transcends  the  habitude  of  sovereign  dominion  :  and,  with  respect  to  Jupiter,  the  Oracles  given  to  him 
hy  Night  manifestly  call  him  not  the  first,  but  the  fifth  immortal  king  of  the  gods  : 

A(5&V«T  OV  @XtnhEX  &EWV  7TE,W7rT0V  yE]IS?QM. 

According  to  these  theologists,  therefore,  that  principle  which  is  most  eminently  the  first,  is  the  one  or  the 
good ,  after  which,  according  to  Pythagoras,  are  those  two  principles  iEther  and  Chaos,  which  are  superior  to 
the  possession  of  sovereign  dominion.  In  the  next  place  succeed  the  first  and  occult  genera  of  the  gods,  in 
which  first  shines  forth  the  father  and  king  of  all  wholes,  and  whom,  on  this  account,  they  call  Phanes." 

interval. 
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interval,  but  as  fubfifting  intellectually,  and  according  to  the  power  of  caufe,  but  not 
according  to  partible  tranfcedency.  But  why  does  Plato  now  call  Saturn  luamux,  th* 
dianoetic  part  of  the  foul  ?  May  we  not  fay,  that  it  is  becaufe  he  looks  to  the  multitude 
of  intellectual  conceptions  in  him,  the  orders  of  intelligibles,  and  the  evolution  of  forms 
which  he  contains ;  fince  alfo  in  the  Timaeus  he  reprefents  the  demiurgic  intellect  as 
reafoning,  and  making  the  world,  dianoetically  energizing  ;  and  this  in  confequence  of 
looking  to  his  partible  and  divided  intelleCtions,  according  to  which  he  fabricates  not 
only  wholes  but  parts  ?  When  Saturn  however  is  called  intellect,  Jupiter  has  the  order 
of  the  dianoetic  part :  and  when  again,  Saturn  is  called  the  dianoetic  part,  we  mult  fay 
that  he  is  fo  called  according  to  analogy  with  reference  to  a  certain  other  intellect  of  a 
higher  order.  Whether  therefore  you  are  willing  to  fpeak  of  intelligible  and  occult 
intellect,  or  of  that  which  unfolds  into  light  ( '  sK<pa,vTog>uog  vovg),  or  of  that  which  con- 
neCtedly  contains  (a-vvsKT.Kog  vovg),  or  of  that  which  imparts  perfection*  (rihsciov^ycs  vovg\ 
Saturn  will  be  as  the  dianoetic  part  to  all  thefe  :  for  he  produces  united  intelleCtion 
into  multitude,  and  fills  himfelf  wholly  with  excited  intelligibles.  Whence  alfo  he  is  faid 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  Titannic  race,  and  the  fource  of  all- various  feparation  and  diverfify- 
ing  power.  And  perhaps  Plato  here  primarily  delivers  two-fold  interpretations  of  the  name 
of  the  Titans,  which  Jamblichus  and  Amelius  afterwards  adopted.  For  the  one  inter¬ 
prets  this  name  from  the  Titans  extending  their  powers  to  all  things  ;  but  the  other  from 
fomething  infertile  (na^u  to  tl  aTopcv),  becaufe  the  divifion  and  feparation  of  w'holes  into 
parts  receives  its  beginning  from  the  Titans.  Socrates,  therefore,  now  indicates  both 
thefe  interpretations,  by  alferting  of  the  king  of  the  Titans,  that  he  is  a  certain  great 
dianoetic  power.  For  the  term  great  is  a  fymbol  of  power  pervading  to  all  things ;  but 
the  term  a  certain ,  of  power  proceeding  to  the  moft  partial  natures. 

That  the  name  Saturn  is  now  triply  analyzed,  of  which  the  firft  averting  this  god  to  be 
the  plenitude  of  intellectual  good,  and  to  be  the  fatiety  of  a  divine  intellect,  from  its 
conveying  an  image  of  the  fatiety  and  repletion  which  are  reprobated  by  the  many,  is 
ejected  as  infolent.  The  fecond  alfo,  which  exhibits  the  imperfeCt  and  the  puerile,  is  in 

*  Of  these  intellects,  tf  e  first  is  Phanes,  the  second  Heaven,  the  third  Earth,  and  the  fourth  the  Sub¬ 
celestial  Arch,  which  is  celebrated  in  the  Phaedrus,  viz.  vovs  yorpop  o  Can;;,  syupavrtjfiKOf  vof,  5  oveccyof, 
e-v/exfiMs  yovg  y  yy,  Tsteciovpycg  feyovetf  in  o upayn;  a.'piC- 
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like  manner  rejected.  But  the  third,  which  celebrates  this  god  as  full  of  purity,  and  as 
the  leader  of  undefiled  intelligence,  and  an  undeviating  life,  is  approved.  For  king 
Saturn  is  intellect,  and  the  fupplier  of  all  intellectual  life  ;  but  he  is  an  intellect  exempt 

from  coordination  with  fenfibles,  immaterial  and  feparate,  and  converted  to  himfelf 

• 

He  likewife  converts  his  progeny,  and  after  producing  them  into  light,  again  em- 
bofoms  and  firmly  eftablifnes  them  in  himfelf.  For  the  demiurgus  of  the  univerfe 
though  he  is  a  divine  intellect,  yet  he  orderly  arranges  fenfibles,  and  provides  for  fub- 
ordinate  natures.  But  the  mighty  Saturn  is  efTentialized  in  feparate  intelleCtion,  and 
which  tranfcend  wholes.  “  For  the  fire  which  is  beyond  the  firft,”  fays  the  Oracle,  “  does 
not  incline  its  power  downwards.”  But  the  demiurgus  is  fufpended  and  proceeds  from 
Saturn,  being  himfelf  an  intellect  fubfifting  about  an  immaterial  intellect,  energizing 
about  it  as  the  intelligible,  and  producing  that  wdiich  is  occult  in  it,  into  the  apparent. 
For  the  maker  of  the  world  is  an  intellect  of  intellect.  And  it  appears  to  me,  that  as 
Saturn  is  the  fummit  of  thofe  gods  that  are  properly  called  intellectual,  he  is  intellect 
as  with  reference  to  the  intelligible  genus  of  gods.  For  all  the  intellectual  adhere  to 
the  intelligible  genus  of  gods,  and  are  conjoined  with  them  through  intelleCtions.  et  Ye 
who  underhand  the  fupermundane  paternal  profundity,”  fays  the  Hymn  to  them. 
But  Saturn  is  intelligible,  with  reference  to  all  the  intellectual  gods.  Purity ,  therefore, 
indicates  this  impartible  and  imparticipable  tranfcendency  of  Saturn.  For  the  not  coming 
into  contaCt  with  matter,  the  impartible,  and  an  exemption  from  habitude,  are  fignified  by 
purity.  Such  indeed  is  the  tranfcendency  of  this  god  with  refpect  to  all  coordination  with 
things  fubordinate,  and  fuch  his  undefiled  union  with  the  intelligible,  that  he  does  not 
require  a  Curetic  guard,  like  Rhea,  Jupiter,  and  Proferpine.  For  all  thefe,  through 
their  progreffions  into  fecondary  natures,  require  the  immutable  defence  of  the  Curetes. 
But  Saturn  being  firmly  eftabliftied  in  himfelf,  and  haftily  withdrawing  himfelf  from  all 
fubordinate  natures,  is  eftablifhed  above  the  guardianfhip  of  the  Curetes.  He  contains 
however  the  caufe  of  thefe  uniformly  in  himfelf :  for  this  purity,  and  the  undefiled 
which  he  pofteffes,  give  fubfiftence  to  all  the  progreffions  of  the  Curetes.  Hence,  in  the 
Oracles,  he  is  faid  to  comprehend  the  firft  fountain  of  the  AmiliCti,  and  to  ride  on  all 
the  others.  “  The  intellect  of  the  father  riding  on  attenuated  rulers,  they  become  re¬ 
fulgent  with  the  furrows  of  inflexible  and  implacable  fire.” 

Key; 
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Ttarpog  upoucig  S7rvxfiV[X£Vog  t%vrr,(xri)> 

Av.vay.'/ ttov  oifr'iQGinTowtv  ayriXr/.T0U  7ri >^cg  oXxoig. 

j  Ie  is  therefore  pure  intellect ,  as  giving  fubfiftence  to  the  undefiled  order, 
the  leader  of  the  whole  intellectual  feries. 

Autok  yap  £xQ(>u>(ry.ovTiv  ap.iiXiyuoi  t;  •j.^xvvoi, 

K ai  Tr^TT'/j^oocyci  koXtioi  Tra^piyyscg  aXxYjg 
Uar^oycvovg  'ExczTijg,  vjxi  VTr^Mtog  Trj^og  av9cg, 

Ha;  KgUTUlpV  %VSV[JUa  7Vq7\U)'J  TTJtlOOV  S7T£/i$lVX. 

i.  e.  44  From  him  leap  forth  the  implacable  thunders,  and  the  prefter-capacious  bofoms 
of  the  all-fplendid  ftrength  of  the  father-begotten  Hecate,  together  with  the  environed 
flower  of  fire,  and  the  ftrong  fpirit  which  is  beyond  the  fiery  poles.5’ 

For  he  convolves  all  the  hebdomad  of  the  fountains*,  and  gives  fubfiftence  to  it, 
from  his  unical  and  intelligible  fummit.  For  he  is,  as  the  Oracle  fays,  auuTTiXXsvTogy 
uncut  into  fragments,  uniform,  and  undiftributed,  and  conne&edly  contains  all  the 
fountains,  converting  and  uniting  all  of  them  to  himfelf,  and  being  feparate  from  all 
things  with  immaculate  purity.  Hence  he  is  xcgovpvg,  as  an  immaterial  and  pure  intel¬ 
lect,  and  as  eftablifliing  himfelf  in  the  paternal  filence.  He  is  alfo  celebrated  as  the 
father  of  fathers.  Saturn  therefore  is  a  father,  and  intelligible,  as  with  reference  to  the 
intellectual  gods. 

That  every  intellect  either  abides,  and  is  then  intelligible,  as  being  better  than  mo¬ 
tion  ;  or  it  is  moved,  and  is  then  intellectual  ;  or  it  is  both,  and  is  then  intelligible, 
and  at  the  fame  time  intellectual.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  Phanes ;  the  fecond,  which  is 
alone  moved,  is  Saturn ;  and  the  third,  which  is  both  moved  and  permanent,  is 
Heaven. 

That  Saturn,  from  his  impartible,  unical,  paternal,  and  beneficent  fubfiflence  in  the 
intellectual  orders,  has  been  confidcred  by  fome  as  the  fame  with  the  one  caufe  of  all 
things.  He  is  however  only  analogous  to  this  caufe,  juft  as  Orpheus  calls  the  firft  caufe 
Time  (ypovcg),  nearly  homonymoufly  with  Saturn  (?cpovo?).  But  the  oracles  of  the  gods 

*  That  is,  of  the  whole  intellectual  order,  which  consists  of  Saturn,  Rhea,  Jupiter,  the  three  Curetes, 
and  the  separating  monad  Ocean. 
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characterize  this  deity  by  the  epithet  of  the  cnce  (™  cn r»|) ;  calling  him  once  beyond 
(ot,Tct%  c7fcKsivoi').  For  the  once  is  allied  to  the  one. 

That  Heaven  *,  the  father  of  Saturn,  is  an  intellect,  underftanding  himfelf  indeed, 
but  united  to  the  firft  intelligibles ;  in  which  he  is  alfo  firmly  eftablifhed  5  and  connect¬ 
edly  contains  all  the  intellectual  orders,  by  abiding  in  intelligible  union.  This  god  too 
is  connective ,  juft  as  Saturn  is  of  a  Jeparating  idiom ;  and  on  this  account  he  is  father. 
For  connecting  precede  feparating  caufes ;  and  the  intelligible  and  at  the  fame  time  in¬ 
tellectual,  fuch  as  are  intellectual  only.  Whence  alfo  Heaven  being  the  Synocheys 
(c rvvoyfog)  of  wholes,  according  to  one  union,  gives  fubfiftence  to  the  Titannic  feries, 
and  prior  to  this,  to  other  orders  of  the  gods;  fome  of  which  abide  only  in  him,  which 
he  retains  in  himfelf,  but  others  both  abide  and  proceed,  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
concealed,  after  they  were  unfolded  into  light.  And  after  all  thefe,  he  gives  fubftft- 
ence  to  thole  divine  orders,  which  proceed  into  the  univerfe,  and  are  feparated  from 
their  father.  For  he  produces  two-fold  monads,  and  triads,  and  hebdomads,  equal  in 
number  to  the  monads.  Thefe  things  however  will  be  invefligated  more  fully  elfe- 
where.  But  this  deity  is  denominated  according  to  the  fimilitude  of  the  apparent  Hea¬ 
ven.  For  each  of  them  compreftes  and  connects  all  the  multitude  which  it  contains, 
and  caufes  the  fympathy  and  connexion  of  the  whole  world  to  be  one.  For  connection  is 
fecond  to  unifying  power,  and  proceeds  from  it.  In  the  Phtedrus  therefore  Plato  de¬ 
livers  to  us  the  produClion  of  all  fecondary  natures  by  Heaven,  and  flrows  us  how  this 
divinity  leads  upwards  and  convolves  all  things  to  the  intelligible.  He  likewife  teaches 
us  what  its  fummit  is,  what  the  profundity  of  its  whole  order,  and  what  the  boundary 
of  the  whole  of  its  progreflion.  Here  therefore,  inveftigating  the  truth  of  things  from 
names,  he  declares  its  energy  with  refpeCt  to  things  more  elevated  and  fimple,  and 
which  are  arranged  nearer  to  the  one.  lie  alfo  clearly  appears  here  to  confider  the  order 
of  Heaven  as  intelligible,  and  at  the  fame  time  intellectual.  For  if  it  fees  things  on 
high,  it  energizes  intellectually,  and  there  is  prior  to  it  the  intelligible  genus  of  gods, 
to  which  looking  it  is  intellectual;  juft  as  it  is  intelligible  to  the  natures  which  proceed 
from  it.  What  then  are  the  things  on  high  which  it  beholds  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that 
they  are  the  fuperceleftial  place,  an  efience  without  colour,  without  figure,  and  without 


See  p.  507. 
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the  touch,  and  all  the  intelligible  extent  ?  An  extent  comprehending,  as  Plato  would, 
fay,  intelligible  animals,  the  one  caufe  of  all  eternal  natures,  and  the  occult  principles 
of  thefe  ;  but  as  the  followers  of  Orpheus  would  fay,  bounded  by  iEther  upwards,  and  by 
Phanes  downward.  For  all  between  thefe  two  gives  completion  to  the  intelligible 
order.  But  Plato  now  calls  this  both  Angularly  and  plurally ;  fince  all  things  are 
there  united,  and  at  the  fame  time  each  is  feparated  peculiarly ;  and  this  according  to 
the  highelt  union  and  feparation. 

With  rcfpect  to  the  term  [AsrsupoXoyot,  i.  e.  thcje  who  difccurfe  on  Jublime  affairs  *, 
we  mufl  now  confider  it  in  a  manner  adapted  to  thofe  who  choofe  an  analogic  life,  who 
live  intellectually,  and  who  do  not  gravitate  to  earth,  but  fublimely  tend  to  a  theoretic 
life.  For  that  which  is  called  Earth  there,  maternally  gives  fubfiftence  to  fuch  things 
as  Pleaven,  which  is  coordinate  to  that  Earth,  produces  paternally.  And  he  who  ener¬ 
gizes  there,,  may  be  properly  called  [AsrscopoXoyog  or,  one  who  difcourfes  about  things  on 
high.  Heaven  therefore  being  of  a  connective  nature,  is  expanded  above  the  Saturnian 
orders,  and  all  the  intellectual  feries  ;  and  produces  from  himfelf  all  the  Titannic  race; 
and  prior  to  this,  the  perfeftive  and  defenfive  orders ;  and,  in  fhort,  is  the  leader  of 
every  good  to  the  intellectual  gods.  Plato  therefore  having  celebrated  Saturn  for  his 
intelligence,  which  is  without  habitude  to  mundane  natures,  and  for  his  life  which  is 
converted  to  his  own  exalted  place  of  furvey,  now  celebrates  Heaven  for  another  more 
perfect  energy:  for  to  be  conjoined  to  more  elevated  natures,  is  a  greater  good  than  to 
be  converted  to  onefelf.  Let  no  one,  however,  think  that,  on  this  account,  the  above- 
mentioned  energies  are  diftributed  in  the  gods ;  as,  for  inftance,  that  there  is  providence 
alone  in  Jupiter,  a  converfion  alone  to  himfelf  m  Saturn,  and  an  elevation  alone  to  the 
intelligible  in  Heaven.  For  Jupiter  no  otherwife  provides  for  mundane  natures  than  by 
looking  to  the  intelligible;  fmce,  as  Plato  fays  in  the  N  imams,  iut.  ilecl  und -.Titan  ding 
ideas  in  animal  itfelf,  thought  it  requifite  that  as  many,  and  fuch  as  it  there  percei.ed, 
Ihouid  be  contained  in  the  umverfe ;  but,  as  Orpheus f  lays,  with  a  divinely  inlpired 
mouth,  “  Jupiter  fwallows  his  progenitor  Phanes,  embofoms  ail  his  powers,  and  becomes 


*  See  p.  50/ . 
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all  things  intellectually  which  Phanes  is  intelligibly.  ”  Saturn  alfo  imparts  to  Jupiter  the 
principles  of  fabrication,  and  of  providential  attention  to  fenfibles,  and  underftanding 
himfelf,  he  becomes  united  to  firft  intelligibles,  and  is  filled -with  the  goods  which  are 
thence  derived.  Plence  alfo  the  theologift  (Orpheus)  fays,  “  that  he  was  nurfed  by 
Night*.”  If  therefore  the  intelligible  is  nutriment,  Saturn  is  replete  not  only  with  the 
intelligibles  coordinated  with  him,  but  alfo  with  the  higheft  and  occult  intellections. 
Heaven  himfelf  alfo  fills  all  fecondary  natures  with  his  proper  goods,  but  guards  all 
things  by  his  own  moll  vigorous  powers ;  and  the  father  fupernally  committed  to  him 
the  connecting  and  guarding  the  caufes  of  eternal  animal.  But  he  intellectually  per¬ 
ceives  himfelf,  and  is  converted  to  the  intelligibles  which  he  contains ;  and  this  his  in¬ 
telligence,  Plato,  in  the  Phaedrus,  calls  circulation.  For  as  that  which  is  moved  in  a 
circle  is  moved  about  its  own  centre,  fo  Heaven  energizes  about  its  own  intelligible, 
according  to  intellectual  circulation.  But  all  the  gods  fubfifting  in  all,  and  each  pof. 
felling  all  energizes,  one  tranfcends  more  in  this,  and  another  in  a  different  energy, 
and  each  is  particularly  characterized  according  to  that  in  which  it  tranfcends.  Thus 
Jupiter  is  characterized  by  providence,  and  hence  his  name  ,is  now  thus  analyzed  j  but 
Saturn,  by  a  converfion  to  himfelf,  whence  alfo  he  is  infleSled  counjel ,  ;  and 

Heaven  by  habitude  to  things  more  excellent,  from  which  alfo  he  receives  his  appella¬ 
tion.  For  his  giving  fubfiftence  to  a  pure  and  the  Saturnian  intellect,  reprefents  his 
energy  to  the  other  part.  But  as  there  are  many  powers  in  Heaven,  fuch  as  the  con¬ 
nective,  guardian,  and  convertive,  you  will  find  that  this  name  is  appropriately  adapted 
to  all  thefe.  For  the  connective  is  fignified  through  bounding  the  intellectual  gods ; 
fince  the  connective  bounds  the  multitude  which  he  contains.  The  power  which  guards 
wholes  fubfifts  through  the  termination  and  fecurity  of  an  intellectual  effence.  And 
the  convertive  power  fubfifts  through  converting,  feeing,  and  intellectually  energizing 
natures,  to  things  on  high.  But  all  thefe  are  adapted  to  Heaven.  For  there  is  no  fear 
that  the  gods  will  be  diflipated,  and  that  on  this  account  they  require  connective 
caufes,  or  that  they  will  fuftain  mutation,  and  that  on  this  account  they  ftand  in  need 
of  the  faving  aid  of  guardian  caufes ;  but  now  Socrates  at  once  manifefts  all  the  powers 
of  Heaven,  through  convertive  energy.  For  this  is  to  behold  things  on  high,  to  be  con- 
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verted  to  them,  and  through  this  to  be  connected  and  defended.  And  it  appears  to 
me  that  Heaven  poffeffes  this  idiom  according  to  analogy  to  the  intelligible  eternity,  and 
the  intelligible  wholenefs.  For  Timas  us  particularly  characterizes  eternity  by  this,  viz. 
by  abiding  in  the  one  prior  to  it,  and  by  being  ellablilhcd  in  the  fummit  of  intelligibles  ; 
and  Socrates  fays,  that  Heaven  furveys  things  on  high,  viz.  the  fuperceleftial  place, 
and  fuch  things  as  are  comprehended  in  the  god-nourilhed  filence  of  the  fathers  (wu  crx 
r ?]  Siofys^ovi  criyyi  Trs^istXvjTTTou  joov  ttosts^v).  As  therefore  Parmenides  fignifies  each  of 
thefe  orders  through  wholenefs ,  the  one  through  intelligible,  and  the  other  through  in¬ 
tellectual  wholenefs ;  in  like  manner  both  Timseus  and  Socrates  characterize  them  by 
a  converfion  to  more  excellent  natures.  But  the  conversion  as  well  as  the  wholenefs  is 
different.  For  that  of  eternity  is  intelligible,  on  which  account  Timasus  does  not  fay 
that  it  looks  to  its  intelligible,  but  only  that  it  ft  ably  abides.  But  the  converfion  of 
Heaven  is  intellectual,  and  on  this  account  Socrates  fays,  that  it  fees  things  on  high, 
and  through  this  converts,  guards,  and  connects  all  things  poflerior  to  itfelf.  Whence 
alfo,  in  the  Phasdrus,  it  is  faid,  by  the  circulation  of  itfelf,  to  lead  all  things  to  the  fuper- 
celeflial  place,  and  the  fummit  of  the  firft  intelligibles. 

That  there  being  three  fathers  and  kings  of  which  Socrates  here  makes  mention, 
Saturn  alone  appears  to  have  received  the  government  from  his  father,  and  to  have 
tranfmitted  it  to  Jupiter  by  violence.  Mythologifls  therefore  celebrate  the  feCtions  of 
Heaven  and  Saturn.  But  the  caufe  of  this  is,  that  Heaven  is  of  the  connective,  Saturn 
of  the  Titannic,  and  Jupiter  of  the  demiurgic  order.  Again,  the  Titannic  genus  re¬ 
joices  in  feparations  and  differences,  progreffions  and  multiplications  of  powers.  Saturn 
therefore,  as  a  dividing  god,  feparates  his  kingdom  from  that  of  Heaven ;  but  as  a  pure 
intellect,  he  is  exempt  from  a  fabricative  energy  proceeding  into  matter.  Hence  alfo 
the  demiurgic  genus  is  again  feparated  from  him.  SeCtion  therefore  is  on  both  Tides  of 
him.  For  fo  far  as  he  is  a  Titan,  he  is  cut  off  from  the  connective  caufes,  but  fo  far 
as  he  does  not  give  himfelf  to  material  fabrication,  he  is  cut  off  from  the  demiurgus 
Jupiter. 

That  with  refpect  to  the  fuperceleftial  place,  to  which  Heaven  extends  his  intellectual 
life,  fome  characterize  it  by  ineffable  fymbols ;  but  others,  after  giving  it  a  name,  cele¬ 
brate  it  as  unknown,  neither  being  able  to  fpeak  of  its  form  or  figure.  And  pfoceed- 
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ing  fomewhat  higher  than  this,  they  have  been  able  to  manifell  the  boundary  *  of  the 
intelligible  gods  by  name  alone.  But  the  natures  which  are  beyond  this,  they  fignify 
through  analogy  alone,  thefe  natures  being  ineffable  and  incomprehenfible.  Since 
that  god  who  clofes  the  paternal  order,  is  faid  by  the  wife  to  be  the  only  deity  among  the 
intelligible  gods,  that  is  denominated :  and  theurgy  afcends  as  far  as  to  this  order.  Since 
therefore  the  natures  prior  to  Heaven,  are  allotted  fuch  a  tranfcendency  of  uniform 
fubfiffence,  that  fome  of  them  are  faid  to  be  effable,  and  at  the  fame  time  ineffable  ; 
known,  and  at  the  fame  time  unknown,  through  their  alliance  to  the  one ,  Socrates  very 
properly  reftrains  the  difcourfe  about  them,  in  confequence  of  names  not  being  able  to 
reprefent  their  hyparxes ;  and,  in  Ihort,  becaufe  it  requires  a  certain  wonderful  employ¬ 
ment,  to  feparate  the  effable  and  ineffable,  of  their  hyparxis  and  power.  He  accufes 
therefore  his  memory,  not  as  difbelieving  in  the  fables,  which  affert,  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  more  antient  caufes  beyond  Heaven,  nor  as  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  mention 
them.  For  in  the  Phcedrus  he  himfelf  celebrates  the  fuperceleftial  place.  But  he  fays 
this,  becaufe  the  firft  of  beings  cannot  become  known  by  the  exercife  of  memory,  and 
through  phantafy,  or  opinion,  or  the  dianoetic  part.  For  we  are  alone  naturally  adapted 
to  be  conjoined  to  them,  with  the  flower  of  intellect  and  the  hyparxis  of  our  effence  ; 
and  through  thefe  we  receive  the  fenfation  of  their  unknown  nature.  Socrates  there¬ 
fore  fays,  that  what  in  them  is  exempt,  both  from  our  gnoflic  and  recolledive  life,  is 
the  caufe  of  our  inability  to  give  them  a  name ;  for  they  are  not  naturally  adapted  to  be 
known  through  names.  Theologifts  likewife  would  not  remotely  fignify  them,  and 
through  the  analogy  of  things  apparent  to  them,  if  they  could  be  named,  and  appre¬ 
hended  by  knowledge. 

That  Homer f  does  not  afcend  beyond  the  Saturnian  order,-  but  evincing  that  Saturn 
is  the  proximate  caufe  of  the  demiurgus,  he  calls  Jupiter,  who  is  the  demiurgus,  the 
fon  of  Saturn.  He  alfo  calls  the  divinities  coordinate  with  him,  Juno,  Neptune,  and 
Mars  ;  and  he  denominates  Jupiter  the  father  of  men  and  gods.  But  he  does  not  in- 

*  That  is  Phanes,  intelligible  intellect,  or  in  the  language  of  Plato,  avro&ov,  animal  itself. 

f  Homer  however  appears  to  have  ascended  as  far  as  to  the  goddess  Night,  or  the  summit  of  (he  intel- 
lig-.ble.and  at  the  same  time  intellectual  order.  Pee  the  extracts  from  Damascius,  in  the  additional  notes 
Id  the  Parmenides, 
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troduce  Saturn,  as  either  energizing,  or  faying  any  thing,  but  as  truly  ayr.vXojuy in 
confequence  of  being  converted  to  himfelf. 

That  Orpheus  greatly  availed  himfelf  of  the  license  of  fables,  and  manifefls  every 
thing  prigr  to  Heaven  by  names,  as  far  as  to  the  firfl  caufe.  He  alfo  denominates  the 
ineffable,  who  tranfeends  the  intelligible  unities,  Time  ;  whether  becaufe  Tims  prefub. 
fills  as  the  caufe  of  all  generation,  or  becaufe,  as  delivering  tire  generation  of  true 
beings,  he  thus  denominates  the  ineffable,  that  he  may  indicate  the  order  of  true  beings, 
and  the  tranfcendency  of  the  more  total  to  the  more  partial ;  that  a  fubf fence  accord¬ 
ing  to  Time  may  be  the  fame  with  a  fubf  fence  according  to  caufe  ;  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  generation  with  an  arranged  progreflion.  But  Hefod  venerates  many  of  the  di¬ 
vine  natures  in  flence,  and  does  not,  in  fhort,  name  the  firfl.  For  that  what  is  pofte- 
rior  to  the  firfl  proceeds  from  fomething  eife,  is  evident  from  the  verfe, 

“  Chaos  of  all  things  was  the  firfl  produced,” 

For  it  is  perfetfly  impoffible  that  it  could  be  produced  without  a  caufe ;  but  he  docs 
not  fay  what  that  is  which  gave  fubfiflence  to  Chaos.  He  is  filent  indeed  with  refpefl 
to  both  the  fathers  *  of  intelligibles,  the  exempt,  and  the  coordinate  ;  for  they  are  per- 
fedlly  ineffable.  And  w  ith  refpedl  to  the  two  coordinations,  the  natures  which  are  co¬ 
ordinate  with  the  one,  he  paffes  by  in  flence,  but  thofe  alone  which  are  coordinate 
with  the  indefinite  duad,  he  unfolds  through  genealogy.  And  on  this  account  Plato 
now  thinks  Hefiod  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  for  paffing  by  the  natures  prior  to  Heaven, 
as  being  ineffable.  For  this  alfo  is  indicated  concerning  them  by  the  Oracles,  wrhich 
likewife  add,  “  they  poffefs  myflic  flence,”  <riy*  syj  pwrr#.  And  Socrates  himfelf,  in 
the  Phaedrus,  calls  the  intellectual  perception  of  them,  [xvyja-ig  and  enomziu,  in  which 
nearly  the  whole  bufinejs  is  ineffable  and  unknown . 

That,  as  a  difeourfe  concerning  the  gods  is  triple,  viz.  phantaflic,  like  that  of 
Euthyphrof,  who  irrationally  imagined  battles  and  flratagems  among  the  gods;  fcientific, 
like  that  of  Socrates  ;  and  doxaftic,  which  fubfifls  between  thefe,  and  v'hich,  from  the 
opinion  of  the  founder  of  names,  fcientifically  rifes  to  the  offence  of  the  gods;— hence 
Socrates,  perceiving  that  rhe  conceptions  of  the  multitude  about  the  gods  wrere  equally 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  first  cause,  and  l-ound,  which  is  called  by  Orpheus,  /Ether. 

t  for  the  character  of  Euthyphro,  see  the  dialogue  which  bears  his  name.  See  also  p.  50/  of  the  Cratylus. 
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depraved  with  thofe  of  Euthyphro,  defcends  from  a  fcientific  energy  to  inferior  concerns, 
but  at  the  fame  time  elevates  thofe  who  are  detained  by  phantafy  to  a  middle  habit  of 
apprehenfion  concerning  the  gods.  Hence,  he  afcribes  the  caufe  of  this  defcent  in  fpe- 
culation  to  Euthyphro ;  not  confidering  him  as  the  leader  of  this  knowledge,  but  as  one 
who,  through  the  phantaftically  prodigious  nature  of  his  difcourfe,  excites  to  the  fcientific 
inveftigation  of  truth. 

That  every  where,  the  extremities  of  a  prior,  are  conjoined  with  the  fummits  of  a 
fecondary  order.  Thus,  for  inftance,  our  mafter  Hermes  (o  htnroTyjg  s^mv  sp^s),  being 
an  archangelic  monad,  is  celebrated  as  a  god.  But  Plato  calls  the  whole  extent  between 
gods  and  men,  daemons ;  and  they  indeed  are  daemons  by  nature.  Thofe  daemons 
however  that  are  now*  mentioned,  together  with  the  demigods  heroes,  are  not  daemons 
and  heroes  by  nature,  for  they  do  not  always  follow  the  gods ;  but  they  are  only  fo 
from  habitude,  being  fouls  who  naturally  deliver  themfelves  to  generation,  fuch  as  was 
the  great  Hercules,  and  others  of  the  like  kind.  But  the  peculiarity  of  heroic  fouls  is 
magnitude  of  operation,  the  elevated  and  the  magnificent  j  and  fuch  heroes  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  honour,  and  to  perform  funeral  rites  to  their  memory,  conformably  to  the  ex¬ 
hortation  of  the  Athenian  gueft.  This  heroic  genus  of  fouls  therefore  does  not  always 
follow  the  gods,  but  is  undefiled  and  more  intellectual  than  other  fouls.  And  it  de¬ 
fcends  indeed  for  the  benefit  of  the  life  of  men,  as  partaking  of  a  defiiny  inclining 
downwards  ;  but  it  has  much  of  an  elevated  nature,  and  which  is  properly  liberated 
from  matter.  Hence  fouls  of  this  kind  are  eafily  led  back  to  the  intelligible  world,  in 
which  they  live  for  many  periods ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  irrational  kind  of 
fouls  are  either  never  led  back,  or  this  is  accompliffied  with  great  difficulty,  or  continues 
for  a  very  inconfiderable  period  of  time. 

That  each  of  the  gods  isperfeCtly  exempt  from  fecondary  natures,  and  the  firft,  and 
more  total  of  daemons  are  likewife  eftabliffied  above  a  habitude  of  this  kind.  They  em¬ 
ploy  however  terrefirial  and  partial  fpiritsf  in  the  generations  of  fome  of  the  human  race  ; 

not 

*  Seep.  508. 

t  Some  of  these  spirits,  according  to  Porphyry,  are  subject  to  the  power  of  evil  daemons,  as  is  evident, 
from  the  following  passage,  preserved  by  Augustin  : 

“  Sunt  spiritus  terreni  minimi  loco  terreno  quodam  maloram  daemonum  potestati  subjecti,  Ab  his  sa- 

pientes  Hebraeornm  — — - *  *  (vid,  August.)  sicut  audivisti  divina  Apollonis  oracula  quae  superius 

dicta 
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not  phyfically  mingling  with  mortals,  but  moving  nature,  perfecting  its  power,  expand¬ 
ing  the  path  of  generation,  and  removing  all  impediments.  Fables  therefore,  through 
the  fimilitude  of  appellation,  conceal  the  things  themfelves.  For  fpirits  of  this  kind  are 
fimilarly  denominated  with  the  gods,  the  leading  caufes  of  their  feries.  Hence  they 
fay,  either  that  gods  have  connexion  with  women,  or  men  with  goddeffes.  But  if  they 
were  willing  to  fpeak  plainly  and  clearly,  they  would  fay  that  Venus,  Mars,  Thetis,  and 
the  other  divinities,  produce  their  refpeClive  feries,  beginning  from  on  high,  as  far  as  to  the 
laft  of  things ;  each  of  which  feries  comprehends  in  itfelf  many  elfences  differing  from 
each  other ;  fuch  as  the  angelical,  demoniacal,  heroical,  nymphical,  and  the  like.  The 
lowest  powers  therefore  of  thefe  orders,  have  much  communion  with  the  human  race : 

dicta  sunt.  Ab  his  ergo  Helrcei  daemonibus  pessimis  et  minoribus  spiritibus  vetnbant  religiosos,  et  ipsis  va- 
care  prohibebant :  venerari  autem  magis  caelestes  deos,  amplius  autem  venerari  deum  patrem.  Hoc  autem 
et  dii  praecipiunt,  et  in  superioribus  ostendimus,  quemadmodum  animndvertere  ad  deum  monent,  et  ilium 
colere  ubique  imperant.  Verum  indocti  et  impise  naturae,  quibus  vere  fatum  non  concessit  a  diis  dona  ob- 
tinue,  neque  habere  Jovis  immortalis  notionem,  non  audientes  deos  et  divinos  viros  ;  deos  quidem  omnes 
recusaverant,  prohibitos  autem  daemones  non  solum  nullis  odiis  insequi,  sed  etiam  revereri  delegerunt. 
Deum  autem  simulantes  se  colere,  ea  sola  per  quae  deus  adoialur,  non  agunt.  Nam  deus  qnidem  utpote 
omnium  pater  nullius  indiget :  sed  nobis  est  bene,  cum  eum  per  justitiam  et  castitatem,  aliasque  virtutes 
adoramus,  ipsam  vitam  precem  ad  ipsum  facientes,  per  imitationem  et  inquisitionem  de  ipso,  Inquisitio 
enim  purgat,  imitatio  deificat  aft'ectionemad  ipsum  operando.”  Porphyr.  ap.  August,  de  Civit.  Dei.  lib.  xix. 
cap.  23. 

i.  e.  “  There  are  terrene  spirits  of  the  lowest  order,  who  in  a  certain  terrene  place  are  subject  to  the 

power  of  evil  daemons.  From  these  w'ere  the  wise  men  of  tire  Hebrews - - - *  *  (see  Augustin),  as 

you  have  heard  the  divine  oracles  of  Apollo  above  mentioned  assert.  From  these  worst  of  daemons  therefore 
and  lesser  spirits  of  the  Hebrew,  the  Oracles  forbid  the  religious,  and  prohibit  from  paying  attention  to 
them  ;  but  exhort  them  rather  to  venerate  the  celestial  gods,  and  still  more  the  father  of  the  gods.  And 
we  have  above  shown  how  the  gods  admonish  us  to  look  to  divinity,  and  every  where  command  us  to  wor¬ 
ship  him.  But  the  unlearned,  and  impious  natures,  to  whom  Fate  has  not  granted  truly  to  obtain  gifts  from 
the  gods,  and  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  immortal  Jupiter, — these  not  attending  to  the  gods  and  divine 
men,  reject  indeed  all  the  gods-,  and  are  so  far  from  hating  prohibited  daemons,  that  they  even  choose  to 
reverence  them.  But  pretending  that  they  worship  god,  they  do  not  perform  those  things  through  which 
alone  god  is  adored.  For  god  indeed,  as  being  the  father  of  all  things,  is  not  in  want  of  any  tiling  j  but  it 
is  well  with  us,  when  we  adore  him  through  justice  and  continence,  and  the  other  virtues,  making  our 
life  a  prayer  to  him,  through  the  imitation  and  investigation  of  him.  For  investigation  purifies,  but  imitation 
deifies  the  affection  by  energizing  about  divinity.” 
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for  the  extremities  of  firft,  are  connafcent  wit  a  the  fummits  of  fecondary  natures.  And 
they  contribute  to  our  other  natural  operations,  and  to  the  produdion  of  our  fpecies. 
On  this  account,  it  frequently  is  feen  that  from  the  mixture  of  thefe  powers  with  men 
heroes  are  generated,  who  appear  to  poffefs  a  certain  prerogative  above  human  nature. 
But  not  only  a  dsemoniacal  genus  of  this  kind,  phyfically  fympathizes  with  men,  but  a 
different  genus  fympathizes  with  other  animals,  as  Nymphs  with  trees,  others  with  foun¬ 
tains,  and  others  with  Hags,  or  ferpents. 

But  how  is  it  that  at  one  time  the  gods  are  hud  to  have  connexion  with  mortal  females, 
and  at  another  time  mortal  females  with  the  gods.  We  reply  that  the  communion  of 
gods  with  goddeffes  gives  fubfiftence  to  gods,  or  daemons  eternally ;  but  heroic  fouls 
having  a  two-fold  form  of  life,  viz.  doxafic  and  dianc'etic ,  the  former  of  which  is  called 
by  Plato  in  the  Tim  reus  the  circle  of  difference,  and  the  latter,  the  circle  cf famenejs ,  and 
which  are  characterized  by  the  properties  of  male  and  female  $— hence  thefe  fouls  at  one 
time  exhibit  a  deiform  power,  by  energizing  according  to  the  mafculine  prerogative  of 
their  nature,  or  the  circle  of  famenejs ,  and  at  another  time  according  to  their  feminine 
prerogative,  or  the  circle  of  difference ;  yet  fo,  as  that  according  to  both  thefe  energies 
they  ad  with  reditude,  and  without  merging  themfelves  in  the  darknefs  of  body.  They 
likewife  know  the  natures  prior  to  their  own,  and  exercife  a  providential  care  over  in¬ 
ferior  concerns,  without  at  the  fame  time  having  that  propenfity  to  fuch  concerns  which 
is  found  in  the  bulk  of  mankind.  But  the  fouls  which  ad  erroneoufly  according  to  the 
energies  of  both  thefe  circles,  or  which,  in  other  words,  neither  exhibit  accurate  fpeci- 
mens  of  pradical  or  intelledual  virtue — thefe  differ  in  no  refped  from  gregarious  fouls, 
or  the  herd  of  mankind,  with  whom  the  circle  of  famenefs  is  fettered,  and  the  circle  of 
difference  fuflains  alLvarious  fradures  and  diflortions. 

As  it  is  impoffible,  therefore,  that  thefe  heroic  fouls  can  ad  with  equal  vigour  and 
perfedion,  according  to  both  thefe  circles  at  once,  fince  this  is  the  province  of  natures 
more  divine  than  the  human,  it  is  neceffary  that  they  fhould  fometimes  defcend  and 
energize  principally  according  to  their  doxaftic  part,  and  fometimes  according  to  their 
more  intelledual  part.  Hence,  one  of  thefe  circles  muff  energize  naturally,  and  the 
other  be  hindered  from  its  proper  energy.  On  this  account  heroes  are  called  demigods 
(rt juQsot\  as  having  only  one  of  their  circles  illuminated  by  the  gods.  Such  of  thefe 
therefore  as  have  the  circle  of  famenefs  unfettered,  as  are  excited  to  an  intelledual  life, 

and 
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and  are  moved  about  it  according  to  a  deific  energy, — thefe  are  faid  to  have  a  god  for 
their  father,  and  a  mortal  for  their  mother,  through  a  defect  with  refpedt  to  the  doxaftic 
form  of  life.  But  fuch,  on  the  contrary,  as  energize  without  impediment  according  to 
the  circle  of  difference,  who  adt  with  becoming  redtitude  in  pradtical  affairs,  and  at  the 
fame  time  enthuftajlically ,  or,  in  other  words,  under  the  infpiring  influence  of  divinity, — 
thefe  are  faid  to  have  a  mortal  for  their  father,  and  a  goddefs  for  their  mother.  In 
fnort,  redtitude  of  energy  in  each  of  thefe  circles  is  to  be  afcribed  to  a  divine  caufe*. 
Hence,  when  the  circle  of  famenefs  has  dominion,  the  divine  caufe  of  illumination  is  faid 
to  be  mafculine  and  paternal ;  but  when  the  circle  of  difference  predominates,  it  is  faid 
to  be  maternal.  Hence  too,  Achilles  in  Homer  adts  with  redtitude  in  pradtical  affairs,  and 
at  the  fame  time  exhibits  fpecimens  of  magnificent,  vehement,  and  divinely-infpired  energy, 
as  being  the  fon  of  a  goddefs.  And  fuch  is  his  attachment  to  pradtical  virtue,  that  even, 
when  in  Hades,  he  defires  a  union  with  body,  that  he  may  affift  his  father.  While,  on 
the  contrary,  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  who  were  heroes  illuminated  by  Jupiter,  raifed 
themfelves  from  generation  to  true  being,  and  meddled  with  mortal  concerns  no  further 
than  abfolute  neceffity  required. 

That  heroes  are  very  properly  denominated  from  Love,  fince  Love  is  a  great  daemon  f: 
and  from  the  cooperation  of  daemons,  heroes  are  produced.  To  which  we  may  add 
that  Love  originated  from  Plenty  as  the  more  excellent  caufe,  and  from  Poverty  as  the 
recipient  and  the  worfe  caufe ;  and  heroes  are  analogoufiy  produced  from  different 
genera. 

That  according  to  Plato  to  xop-fou  fignifies  both  the  elegant  and  the  appropriate  ( tots 
xopilev  vmi  oumv)  ;  and  again  it  fignifies  the  perfuafive  and  the  deceitful  (to  7 nScwov  xca 
a7ra.Trp.0v)  :  but  10  xsxop-fivpsvov  fignifies  pspr^ar/ipc-vcv. 

That  as  in  the  univerfe  angels  purify  fouls,  freeing  them  from  the  fiains  produced  by 
generation,  and  elevating  them  to  the  gods ;  and  as  certain  material  daemons  alfo  purify 
by  chaflitmg  fouls  looking  to  matter,  tearing  them  on  thorns,  as  in  the  Republic  they 
are  reprefented  doing  to  Aridaeus; — fo  indeed  the  miniflers  of  facred  rites,  angelically 

*  Let  it  however  be  carefully  observed,  that  this  divine  cause  illuminates,  invigorates,  and  excites  these 
circles  in  the  most  unrestrained  and  impassive  manner,  without  destroying  freedom  of  energy  in  the  circles 
themselves,  or  causing  any  partial  affection,  sympathy  or  tendency  in  illuminating  deity. 

t  See  the  speech  of  Diotima  in  the  Banquet. 
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remove  from  us  every  thing  which  impedes  our  perception  of  more  excellent  nature ; 
but  fophifts,  through  exercifing  us  demoniacally  by  arguments  on  both  Tides,  cut  off 
the  injury  which  we  fuftain  from  falfe  opinion ;  not  doing  this  that  they  may  benefit 
through  doubting  thofe  who  are  confuted,  but  for  the  fake  of  a  life  phantaftic,  and  con* 
verfant  with  the  imitation  of  opinion.  For  fophifts  aflume  the  character  of  thofe  that 
are  truly  fcientific  and  {killed  in  dialectic.  And  in  like  manner  the  laft  of  daemons 
afflict  fouls,  not  that  they  may  make  them  lovers  of  real  being,  but  becaufe  they  are 
allotted  a  nature  defenfive  of  material  and  image-producing  bofoms,  but  punifhing  the 
fouls  that  fall  into  that  place. 

That  many  daemons  have  thought  fit  to  unfold  the  nature  of  the  gods,  and  have  alfo 
delivered  names  adapted  to  the  gods.  Thus*,  too,  the  gods  themfelves  not  only  un¬ 
folded  the  intelligible  and  intellectual  orders  to  the  theurgifts  under  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Antoninus,  but  alfo  delivered  names  of  the  divine  orders  declarative  of  their 
characteriftic  properties,  by  which  theurgifts  invoking  the  gods  in  the  worlhip  adapted 
to  them,  were  favourably  heard  by  the  divinities.  Many  daemons  alfo,  in  appearing 
to  men  of  a  more  fortunateMeftiny,  have  unfolded  to  them  names  connafcent  with  things 
themfelves,  through  which  they  have  rendered  the  truth  about  beings  more  con- 
fpicuous. 

That  of  names  fome  belong  to  perpetual,  and  others  to  corruptible  things.  And  of 
thofe  which  belong  to  things  perpetual,  fome  are  devifed  by  men,  but  others  by  more 
divine  caufes.  And  of  thofe  which  are  the  production  of  more  divine  caufes  than  men, 
fome  are  eftablifhed  by  the  gods  themfelves,  but  others  by  daemons.  And  of  thofe 
which  are  devifed  by  men,  fome  are  the  offspring  of  fcience,  but  others  are  effected 
without  fcience.  Again,  of  names  which  belong  to  things  corruptible,  fome  are  pro¬ 
duced  according  to,  but  others  without  art ;  and  of  thofe  produced  without  art,  and  the 
dianoetic  energy,  fome  fubfift  according  to  an  unknown  divine  caufe,  fuch  for  inftance 

*  Ovrw  xai  roig  « n  MAPKOY  ysyoy.zvoig  izovpyoic,  oi  Sreoi  wg  vorjrag  xxi  vozpxg  rccgsig  zxipaivovrsg,  ovoy-ara 
rivv  Seuvv  8iax.ory.uv  s^ayyzXrixa  rrt g  iSiorryog  avreav  irapa.SeSouKCX.riv,  at;  xaXowreg  zxeivoi  rovg  Szovg  zv  raig 
nporryovraig  SzcaTtziaig  rry  n rap"  avriuv  svry.oia.gzrvyxci.vov.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  passage,  from  which 
the  antiquity  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Chaldaean  Oracles  that  are  now  extant  may  be  ascertained.  See  my 
collection  of  those  Oracles,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  3d  volume  of  the  Monthly  Magazine. 
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as  the  name  Oreftes  ;  but  others  without  fuch  a  caufe.  And  of  thofe  without  a  caufe,  fo;ne 
fubfift  according  to  hope,  others  according  to  memory,  and  others  according  to  neither 
of  thefe.  But  of  thofe  which  are  denominated  according  to  art,  fornc  fubfift  according 
to  things  prefent,  others  according  to  things  paft,  and  others  according  to  things  future. 
Thus  according  to  things  prefent  Ariftocles  was  called  Plato ;  but  according  to  things 
paft  Antilochus  was  denominated  Philopater,  through  having  encountered  danger  for  the 
&ke  of  his  father.  And  names  fubfift  according  to  things  future,  as  when  fome  one  fore- 
knowing  through  (kill  in  aftrology  that  his  fon  will  become  renowned,  calls  him  Pericles. 
There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  names  mixed  from  fortune  and  art,  and  which  through  this  is  two¬ 
fold.  One  divifion  of  this  takes  place,  when  fome  one  knows  the  power  of  a  name,  but 
is  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  of  which  it  is  the  name.  Thus  Xanthippus  knew 
that  the  name  Pericles  ftgnifies  renown ,  but  he  did  not  know  that  his  fon  Pericles  would 
be  moft  renowned,  and  therefore  did  not  in  confequence  of  this  knowledge  thus  name  him. 
On  the  contrary,  another  divifion  of  this  happens,  when  fome  one  is  ignorant  of  the  power 
of  the  name,  but  knows  the  eflence  of  the  thing,  as  in  the  inftance  of  him  who  denomi¬ 
nated  Thefeus,  Hercules :  for  he  knew  that  Thefeus  refembled  Hercules,  but  he  was 
ignorant*  that  the  name  Hercules  was  alone  adapted  to  Hercules,  in  confequence  of  Juno 
becoming  the  caufe  to  him  of  fo  many  labours,  and  of  the  renown  which  he  afterwards 
acquired  through  thofe  labours. 

That  with  refpeft  to  the  intellections  of  the  foul,  fome  abide  in  wholes,  and  com¬ 
prehend  thefe ;  but  others  alone  energize  on  more  partial  genera ;  and  others  are  bufily 
employed  about  the  divine  conceptions  of  eternal  individuals.  Thofe  who  contemplate 
the  Saturnian  and  defenfive  feries  are  the  paradigm  of  the  firft  of  thefe ;  thofe  whofe 
conceptions  are  employed  about  fuperceleftial  natures,  and  him  f  who  there  drives  his 
winged  chariot,  are  the  paradigm  of  the  fecond  ;  and  thofe  who  diligently  obferve  and 
judge  of  the  effetts  proceeding  into  generation  from  the  fun  and  moon,  of  the  third. 

That  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  ftrange  inhabitants  of  Greece  of  the  prefent  time, 

*  H yvosi  $s  ro  r^a.y.Xr^  ovopot,  ori  Bin  y-ovov  ycu.Gfy  rov  rtfotxteovs,  ro  ■rt'v  ypay  xvry  y£ys<r9xi  xifixv  r».v 
■roc rovreuv  a. yuviuv,  xxi  rov  Sia.  rwv  aycvvujv  v<rrepov  xaso'.c. 

t  Viz.  Jupiter.  See  the  Phaedrus. 
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neither  to  confider  the  fan  nor  moon  as  gods* * * §,  nor  to  worfhip  the  other  celeftials, 
though  they  are  our  faviours  and  guides,  leading  upwards  immortal,  and  fabricating 
and  giving  fubfiftence  to  mortal  fouls.  I  Jhould  Jay  however  that  thcje  who  have  the 
kardinejs  to  entertain  Juch  an  audacious  and  abjurd  opinion  concerning  the  celeftial  gods, 
belong  to  Jails  who  are  haftening  to  Tartarus ,  and  to  that  which  is  mojl  dark  and  dijordered 
in  the  univerje  f.  Let  theje  however  remain  where  they  are  ranked  by  JuJtice. 

That  the  name  God+  is  rationally  afcribed  not  only  to  the  apparent,  but  alio  to  the 
fuperceleftial,  intellectual,  and  intelligible  caufes.  For  Socrates  in  the  Republic  fpeaks 
of  JwiJtneJs  itfelf  and  flownefs  itfelf  in  intelligible  numbers;  on  which  account  alfo 
the  liberated  rulers  of  wholes,  who  are  fuperceleftial,  are  celebrated  in  the  Phacdrus 
as  driving  winged  chariots.  And  theologifts  fay  that  prior  to  thefe  the  intellectual  gods 
ride  in  chariots  of  this  kind ;  that  Heaven  itfelf,  which  connectedly  comprehends  the 
intellectual  gods,  polfelfes  its  intelligence  in  circulation  ;  and  that  the  intelligible  caufes 
prior  to  this,  though  thefe  are  ineffable,  have  a  rapid  motion ,  and  unattended  with 
time.  For  the  Oracles  §  alfo  call  thefe  Jwift ,  and  fay  that  “  proceeding  from  the  father 
they  run  to  him.”  But  Orpheus  thus  fpeaks  about  the  occult  order  of  the  gods: 

“  Unwearied,  in  a  boundlefs  orb  it  moves.” 

This  name  may  alfo  be  interpreted  after  another  manner ;  fince  it  manifefls  the  pro¬ 
ducing  and  fabricative  caufes  of  all  things  :  for  Ssiyxi  and  Cbjcrw  are  aflumed  for  to  7 rc/s/y. 

*  This  also  has  been  the  peculiarity  of  what  are  called  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  for  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years  ! 

t  "tyvyjMv  xv  syivys  <pxiry  zie  xvtov  toy  Taptxpov,  y.xt  toy  x^hyysaTxTov  tov  7 ixvTog,  yxi  xtxv.totxtov 
szsiyousvujy.  Try  T'oiX'jTry  to'axxv,  y.xi  Try  rtxpx'AoyOY  TxuTry  oirt<riv  7 tpo;  TO’J s  O’JpxviOVS  ivo^pxcruvouEvujY 
Seoj;’  aAX’  ovtoi  llev  ettxvxv  cniov  7 tEpiTxyP^crxv  vi to  Try  Siy.ry.  Proclus  in  saying  this  will  doubtless 
appear  in  the  light  of  a  most  uncharitable  bigot,  to  most  readers.  It  must  however  be  observed  that  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  has  no  place  in  the  Pagan  creed ;  and  that,  according  to  the  same  creed, 
divinity  benevolently  punishes  the  offending  soul,  in  order  to  purify  it  from  guilt. 

+  See  page  508. 

§  ®oas  yxp  xvtxs  y.x  1  tx  Aoy.x  xaAsc  rpomcras  xro  Tou  iraTpo;  Ssziv  sir  avrov.  By  the  Oracles, 
Proclus  means  the  Chaldaean. 
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That  there  is  nothing  debile,  nothing  inefficacious  in  the  gods,  but  all  things  there  are 
energies  and  lives,  fervid,  and  eternally  energizing.  Of  the  genera,  therefore,  poflerior 
to  the  gods,  and  which  are  indeed  their  perpetual  attendants,  but  produce  in  con¬ 
junction  with  them  mundane  fabrications  from  on  high,  as  far  as  to  the  lafl  of  things, — 
of  thefe  genera  fome  unfold  generation  into  light ;  others  are  tranfporters  of  union  j 
others  of  power ;  and  others  call  forth  the  knowledge  of  the  gods  and  an  intellectual 
eflence.  But  of  thefe,  fome  are  called  angelic,  by  thofe  that  are  {killed  in  divine 
concerns,  in  confequence  of  being  eflablilhed  according  to  the  hyparxis  itfelf  of  the 
gods,  and  making  that  which  is  uniform  in  their  nature  commenfurate  with  things  of 
a  fecondary  rank.  Hence  the  angelic  tribe  is  boniform ,  as  unfolding  into  light  the 
occult  goodnejs  of  the  gods.  Others  among  thefe  are  called  by  theologies  dasmo- 
niacal,  as  binding  the  middle  of  all  things,  and  as  diflributing  divine  power,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  it  as  far  as  to  the  lafl  of  things :  for  Ixu rcti  is  to  ^tcrai.  But  this  genus 
poffeffes  abundance  of  power,  and  is  multifarious,  as  giving  fubfiflence  to  thofe  lad; 
daemons  who  are  material,  who  draw  down  fouls,  and  proceed  to  the  moll  partial  and 
material  form  of  energy.  Others  again  are  denominated  by  them  heroic,  who  lead 
human  fouls  on  high  through  love,  and  who  are  the  fuppliers  of  an  intellectual  life,  of 
magnitude  of  operation,  and  magnitude  of  wifdom.  In  fhort,  they  are  allotted  a  con- 
vertive  order  and  providence,  and  an  alliance  to  a  divine  intellect,  to  which  they  alfo 
convert  fecondary  natures.  Hence  they  are  allotted  this  appellation  as  being  able  to 
raife  and  extend  fouls  to  the  gods  (cag  ctipsa  xoci  uvxuivuv  ixg  '\>v%ag  -iu  diovg  Ivva^vot). 
Thefe  triple  genera  poflerior  to,  are  indeed  always  fufpended  from  the  gods,  but  they 
are  divided  from  each  other.  And  fome  of  them  are  effcntially  intelle&ual ;  others  are 
elfentialized  in  rational  fouls  ;  and  others  fubfilt  in  irrational  and  phantaltic  lives.  It  is 
alfo  evident,  that  fuch  of  them  as  are  intelleflual,  are  allotted  a  prudence  tranfeending 
that  of  human  nature,  and  which  is  eternally  conjoined  with  the  objecls  of  their  intellec¬ 
tion.  But  fuch  of  them  as  are  rational,  energize  difeurfively  according  to  prudence  :  and 
the  irrational  kind  are  dellitute  of  prudence  j  for  they  dwell  in  matter,  and  the  darkefl 
parts  of  the  univerfe.  They  alfo  bind  fouls  to  fhadow-producing  bofoms  (xmi  avvlu  iug 
Tcig  £i2u)Xo7rotoig  noKnoig),  and  ftrangle  fuch  as  are  brought  into  that  region,  until 
they  have  fuffered  the  puniffiment  which  is  their  due.  Thefe  three  genera,  therefore, 
which  are  more  excellent  than  us,  Socrates  now  calls  deemons.  But  if  he  difpl cafes  the 
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material  tribe  of  daemons  by  this  etymology,  you  muft  not  wonder.  For  the  etymology 
is  transcendent,  and  perhaps  to  l usrri£u  is  n rape*  to  Iuim,  as  rejoicing  in  divifion. 

That  the  hyparxis  of  the  more  excellent  genera  being  triple,  viz.  intelledlual,  logical, 
phantaftic,  the  golden*  age  is  analogous  to  the  intellectual  genus.  For  gold,  as  theo¬ 
logies  fay  is  referred  to  the  fir  ft  of  the  worlds,  the  empyrean  f  and  intellectual.  But  the 
filver  age  is  analogous  to  the  rational  genus :  for  filver  is  referred  to  the  middle  and 
ethereal  world.  And  the  brazen  age  is  analogous  to  the  irrational  and  phantaftic  genus. 
For  the  phantafy  is  a  figured,  but  not  a  pure  intellect ;  juft  as  brafs  appears  to  have  the 
colour  of  gold,  but  pofleffes  much  of  the  terreftrial  and  refilling,  and  a  great  alliance 
with  things  folid  and  fenfible.  Hence  this  age  is  analogous  to  the  folid  and  brazen 
heaven,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  fenfible  world,  the  proximate  demiurgusj  of  which  is 
reprefented  as  fabricating  it  from  brafs.  But  the  fourth  and  heroic  genus,  is  fubordi- 
nate  to  feme  of  thofe  natures  who  belong  to  the  above-mentioned  three  genera,  but  is 
fuperior  to  others.  For  the  heroic  genus  touches  upon  aCiion,  and  a  providental  atten¬ 
tion  to  fecondary  natures,  and  is  inferior  to  a  life  which  is  void  of  habitude.  But  it 
pofleffes  magnitude  of  operation,  and  exhibits  the  magnificence  of  its  proper  virtue. 
And  the  fifth  and  very  pafiive  human  age,  is  that  which  is  aftimilated  to  much-laboured 
and  black  iron,  through  the  material  and  dark  condition  of  its  life.  It  alfo  exhibits 
erroneous  aCtions,  and  fuch  as  are  diftorted  and  irrational. 

That  Plato  now  fpeculates  §  about  daemons  and  heroes,  not  thofe  which  fubfift  accord¬ 
ing  to  habitude,  but  thofe  which  are  beyond  our  effence.  tie  recurs  however,  through 
analogy,  from  thofe  which  fubfift  according  to  habitude,  to  thofe  of  a  more  elevated 
order.  But  he  pafles  by  the  material  genus  of  daemons. 

That  in  the  antient  tongue  demens  were  called  demons ,  is  evident  from  a  being  then 
ufed  inftead  of  oa  ||. 

*  See  p.  510. 

T  According  to  the  Chaldaeans  there  are  seven  worlds,  one  empyrean  and  the  first;  after  this  tin ee  ethe¬ 
real  ;  and  then  three  material  worlds,  which  consist  of  the  inerratic  sphere,  the  seven  planetary  spheres,  and 
the  sublunary  region.  This  last  is  called  by  them  the  hater  of  life,  containing  likewise  in  itself  matter,  which 
they  call  a  profundity. 

\  Viz.  Vulcan. 

§  See  p.  510. 

On  to  tv  Tn  xpxziu  <povr,  roue  oou^ova^  Ixaovx:  \iye?9ai}  SwXsi  oti  tx  u,  ctm  ms  cTt  expavTO. 
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That  fyllables  and  letters  appear  to  have  the  relation  of  effence  in  names,  but  acute 
and  grave  accents  are  certain  powers  of  names. 

That  the  intellect  in  us  is  Dionyfiacal,  and  is  the  true  image  of  Bacchus.  He  there¬ 
fore  who  aCts  erroneoufly  with  refpect  to  it,  and  Titannically  divulfes  its  impartible  na¬ 
ture  through  manifold  falfehood,  certainly  fins  againff  Bacchus  himfelf,  and  more  than 
thofe  who  fm  againff  the  external  ftatues  of  the  god,  becaufe  intellect  is  more  than  any 
thing  elfe  allied  to  the  gods. 

That  we  are  more  able  to  underffand  the  more  total  genera  of  the  gods,  than  fuch 
as  are  more  partial.  For  in  the  leading  and  ruling  gods,  we  can  obtain  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  total  in  their  fubfiflence,  and  extends  to  all  things,  than  in 
the  liberated  order  of  gods.  And  we  more  eafily  learn  that  the  mighty  Jupiter  is  the 
fupplier  of  life  to  all  things,  and  that  he  is  the  demiurgus,  than  we  learn  the  nature  of 
that  Jupiter  who  imparts  life  to  things  celeftial  alone.  And  that  there  is  one  whole  de- 
miurgus  is  evident  to  all ;  but  that  there  are  three  demiurgi  more  partial  than  this,  it  is 
difficult  to  underffand. 

That  each  of  the  gods,  fo  far  as  he  knows  himfelf,  and  all  the  other  divine  genera, 
and  participates  of  all  things,  and  is  bounded  according  to  his  proper  hyparxis,  fo  far 
he  gives  fubfiflence  to  divine  names  which  are  to  us  unknown  and  ineffable  ;  fmee  all 
intellectual  and  divine  natures  fubfiff  in  us  pfychically.  But  if  conceptions  do  not  fub- 
fift  in  the  foul  coorainately  to  intellect,  but  after  the  manner  of  an  image,  and  in  fub- 
jeClion,  much  more  muff  the  foul  become  perfectly  giddy  in  energizing  intellectually 
about  the  gods.  For  it  can  only  receive  conceptions  about  the  effence  and  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  divinity,  after  the  manner  of  an  image  ( ji-AOviKOog'). 

That  as  he  who  fupplies  all  mundane  light  from  himfelf  is  called  the  fun,  fo  the 
divinity  who  fupplies  truth  from  himfelf  is  called  Apollo. 

That  according  to  the  analogous  of  effences  and  knowledges  in  the  gods,  angels, 
daemons,  and  fouls,  the  mutation  alfo  of  divine  names  fubfifts.  For  the  more  fubordi- 
nate  natures  of  daemons,  or  heroes,  or  fouls,  do  not  call  the  gods  and  themfelves  in  a 
fuperior  and  more  intelleClual  manner,  as  angels  do.  <c  Youths  celebrate  Veffa  as  the 
oldeff  of  the  gods,5’ 

n^SfTcUTlXTtlV  3  SUV  SCTTlOiV  /iOV^Ot. 

For  in  prayers  they  are  called  upon  to  celebrate  Veffa*  before  the  other  gods. 

*  See  p.  515. 
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That  Saturn,  in  conjunction  w.th  Rhea,  produced- Vela  and  Juno,  who  are  coordi¬ 
nate  to  the  demiurgic  caufes.  For  Vefta  imparts  from  herfelf  to  the  gods  an  uninclin¬ 
ing  permanency,  and  feat  in  themfelves,  and  an  indifloluble  effence.  But  Juno  imparts 
progreflion,  and  a  multiplication  into  things  feconiary.  She  is  alfo  the  vivifying  foun¬ 
tain  of  wholes,  and  the  mother  of  prolific  powers;  and  on  this  account  flie  is 
faid  to  have  proceeded  together  with  Jupiter  the  demiurgus ;  and  through  this  commu¬ 
nion  flie  generates  maternally,  fuch  things  as  Jupiter  generates  paternally.  But  Vella 
abides  in  herfelf,  poffeffing  an  undefiled  virginity,  and  being  the  caufe  of  famenefs  to 
all  things.  Each  of  thefe  divinities  however,  together  with  her  own  proper  perfection, 
poftefles,  according  to  participation,  the  power  of  the  other.  Hence,  forne  fay  that 
Vefta  is  denominated  from  effence  (mko  t yjs  sc r-riag'),  looking  to  her  proper  hyparxis. 
But  others  looking  to  her  vivific  and  motive  power,  which  Ihe  derives  from  Juno,  fay 
that  flie  is  thus  denominated,  ug  ucrsug  o\j<t<xv  ounotv,  as  being  the  caufe  of  hnpilfton.  For 
all  divine  natures  are  in  all,  and  particularly  fuch  as  are  coordinate  with  each  other, 
participate  of,  and  fubfifl  in  each  other.  Each  therefore  of  the  demiurgic  and  vivific 
orders,  participates  the  form  by  which  it  is  characterized,  from  Vefta.  The  orbs  of  the 
planets  likewife  poflfefs  the  famenefs  of  their  revolutions  from  her ;  and  the  poles  and 
centres  are  always  allotted  from  her  their  reft. 

That  Vefta  does  not  manifeft  effence,  but  the  abiding  and  firm  eftablifliment  of 
effence  in  itfelf  •,  and  hence  this  goddefs  proceeds  into  light  after  the  mighty  Saturn, 
For  the  divinities  prior  to  Saturn  have  not  a  fubfiflence  in  themfelves  and  in  another*, 
but  this  originates  from  Saturn.  And  a  fubfiflence  in  felf  is  the  idiom  of  Vefta,  but  in 
another  of  Juno. 

That  the  theology  of  Hefiod  from  the  monad  Rhea  produces,  according  to  things 
which  are  more  excellent  in  the  coordination,  Vella ;  but,  according  to  thofe  which  are 
fubordinate,  Juno  ;  and  according  to  thofe  which  fubfifl  between,  Ceres.  But  according 
to  Orpheus,  Ceres  is  in  a  certain  refpeCt  the  fame  with  the  whole  of  vivification,  and 
in  a  certain  refpeCt  is  not  the  fame.  For  on  high  file  is  Rhea,  but  below,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Jupiter,  flie  is  Ceres  :  for  here  the  things  begotten  are  fimilar  to  the  begetters, 
and  are  nearly  the  fame. 

*  See  this  explained  in  the  notes  on  the  Parmenides, 
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That  we  ought  to  receive  with  caution  what  is  now  *  faid  concerning  effluxions  and 
motions.  For  Socrates  does  not  defccnd  to  the  material  flowing  of  Heraclitus  ;  for  this 
is  fall'ef,  and  unworthy  the  dianoetic  conceptions  of  Plato.  But  fince  it  is  lawful  to  in- 
terpret  things  divine  analogoufly,  through  appropriate  images,  Socrates  very  properly 
affimilates  fontal  and  Saturnian  deities  to  flreams ;  in  fo  doing  jelling,  and  at  the  fame 
time  afting  ferioufly,  becaufe  good  is  always  derived,  as  it  were,  in  llreams  from  on 
high,  to  things  below.  Hence,  according  to  the  image  of  rivers,  after  the  fontal  deities, 
who  eternally  devolve  (creams  of  good,  the  deities,  who  fubfill  as  principles,  are  cele¬ 
brated.  For  after  the  fountain  of  a  river,  the  place  where  it  begins  to  flow  is  furveyed. 

That  thofe  divinities  who  are  peculiarly  denominated  total  intellectual  gods,  of  whom 
the  great  Saturn  is  the  father,  are  properly  called  fontal.  For  <e  from  him  leap  forth 
the  implacable  thunders,”  fays  the  Oracle  concerning  Saturn.  But  concerning  the 
vivific  fountain  Rhea,  from  which  all  life,  divine,  intellectual,  pfychical,  and  mundane, 
is  generated,  the  Chaldcean  Oracles  thus  fpeak : 

P W'i  roi  vospwy  [lay.agwv  7tvr/y]  Tc  £5>jT5. 

Tlanuv  ya(>  7T£wr.j  Iwaysig  noAxo/ow  u'pooitrroig 

A:-yc'u;vri}  ysvsyv  37 ri  7 rocv  7 T^oyjsi  T^oyytvjo'oiv. 

i.  e.  “  Rhea§  is  the  fountain  and  river  of  the  bluffed  intellectual  gods.  For  firff  re¬ 
ceiving  the  powers  of  all  things  in  her  ineffable  bofoms,  flie  pours  running  generation 
into  every  thing.” 

For  this  divinity  gives  fubliffence  to  the  infinite  diffufion  of  all  life,  and  to  all  never- 
failing  powers.  She  likewife  moves  all  things  according  to  the  meafures  of  divine 
motions,  and  converts  them  to  herfelf ;  eftablifliing  all  things  in  herfelf,  as  being  coor¬ 
dinate  to  Saturn.  Rhea  therefore  is  fo  called  from  caufing  a  perpetual  influx  of  good, 
and  through  being  the  caufe  of  divine  facility ,  fince  the  life  of  the  gods  is  attended  with 
eofe  (ftioi  gsiK  £ox\7ig). 

*  See  p.  517. 

t  That  is  to  say,  it  is  false  to  assert  of  intellectual  and  divine  natures,  that  they  are  in  a  perpetual  flux 
for  they  are  eternally  stable  themselves,  and  are  sources  of  stability  to  other  things. 

§  Gesner,  misled  by  Patricius,  has  inserted  these  lines  among  the  Orphic  fragments,  in  his  edition  of  the 
works  of  Orpheus. 

That 
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That  Ocean  *  is  the  caufe  to  all  the  gods  of  acute  and  vigorous  energy,  and  bounds 
the  reparations  of  the  firft,  middle,  and  laid  orders ;  converting  himfelf  to  himfelf,  and 
to  his  proper  principles,  through  fwiftneis  of  in  tell  eel,  but  moving  all  things  from  him¬ 
felf,  to  energies  accommodated  to  their  natures  ;  perfecting  their  powers,  and  earning 
them  to  have  a  never-failing  fuhfiftence.  But  Tethys  imparts  permanency  to  the  na¬ 
tures  which  are  moved  by  Ocean,  and  ftabihtv  to  the  beings  which  are  excited  by  him 
to  the  generation  of  fecondary  natures.  She  is  alfo  the  fource  of  purity  of  eifence  to 
thofe  beings  who  perpetually  defire  to  produce  all  things :  as  fuftaming  every  thing  in 
the  divine  eiTences  which,  as  it  were,  leaps  forth  and  percolates.  For  each  of  firft  caufes, 
though  it  imparts  to  fecondary  natures  a  participation  of  good,  yet,  at  the  fame  time, 
retains  with  itfelf  that  which  is  undefiled,  unmingled,  and  pure  from  participation. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  intellect  is  filled  with  life,  being,  and  intelligence,  with  which  alfo  it 
fills  foul ;  but  eftablifhing  in  itfelf  that  which  in  each  of  thefe  is  genuine  and  exempt,  it 
alfo  illuminates  from  itfelf  to  beings  of  a  fubordinate  rank,  inferior  meafures  of  thefe 
goods.  And  vigour  of  energy  indeed  is  prefent  with  more  antient  natures,  through 
Ocean  ;  but  the  leaping  forth  and  percolating  through  Tethys.  For  every  thing  which 
is  imparted  from  fuperior  to  fubordinate  natures,  whether  it  be  effence,  life,  or  intelli¬ 
gence,  is  percolated.  And  fuch  of  thefe  as  are  primary,  are  eftablifhed  in  themfelves  ; 
but  fuch  as  are  more  imperfeft,  are  transferred  to  things  of  a  fubjedt  order.  Juft  as 
with  refpect  to  ftreams  of  water,  fuch  of  them  as  are  nearer  their  fource  are  purer,  but 
the  more  remote  are  more  turbid.  Both  Ocean  and  Tethys  therefore  are  fontal  gods, 
according  to  their  firft  fubfiftence.  Hence  Socrates  now  calls  them  the  fathers  of 
ftreams.  But  they  alfo  proceed  into  other  orders  of  gods,  exhibiting  the  fame  powers 
among  the  gods  who  rank  as  principles  or  rulers,  among  thofe  of  a  liberated,  and  thofe 
of  a  celeftial  characteriftic  ;  and  appropriately  in  each  of  thefe.  Timseus  however  cele¬ 
brates  their  fublunary  orders,  calling  them  fathers  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  but  the  progeny 
of  Heaven  and  Earth.  But  their  laft  procefiioiis  are  their  divifible  allotments  about  the 
earth ;  both  thofe  which  are  apparent  on  its  furface,  and  thofe  which,  under  the  earth, 
feparate  the  kingdom  of  Hades  from  the  dominion  of  Neptune. 


*  See  p.  51/ . 
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That  Saturn  is  conjoined  both  to  Rhea  and  Jupiter,  but  to  the  former  as  father  to 
prolific  power,  and  to  the  latter,  as  father  to  intelligible  *  intellect. 

That  Ocean  is  faid  to  have  married  Tethys,  and  Jupiter  Juno,  and  the  like,  as  efta- 
blilhing  a  communion  with  her,  conformably  to  the  generation  of  fubordinate  natures. 
For  an  according  coarrangement  of  the  gods,  and  a  connafcent  cooperation  in  their 
productions,  is  called  by  theologifts  marriage. 

That  Tethys  is  denominated  from  leaping  forth  and  framing  or  cleanftng ,  being  as  ir 
were  Diatethys ,  and  by  taking  away  the  firfl;  two  fyallables,  Tethys  f. 

That  Saturn  is  the  monad  of  the  Titannic  order  of  the  gods,  but  Jupiter  of  tli  - 
demiurgic.  This  lafl  divinity  however  is  two-fold,  the  one  exempt  and  coordinated 
with  Saturn,  being  a  fontal  god,  and,  in  fhort,  ranking  with  the  intellectual  fathers, 
and  Convolving  the  extremity  of  them ;  but  the  other  being  connumerated  with  the 
fons  of  Saturn,  and  allotted  a  Saturnian  fummit  and  dominion  in  this  triad  j  concerning 
which  alfo  the  Homeric  Neptune  fays, 

T pus  r’fx  K fwvov  sipav  ahXpzoi  ovg  rmz  J. 

As  brother  gods  we  three  from  Saturn  came. 

And  Rhea  bore  U3. 

And  the  firfl;  Jupiter  indeed,  as  being  the  demiurgus  of  wholes,  is  the  king  of  things 
firfl;,  middle,  and  lafl;,  concerning  whom  Socrates  also  had  juft  faid,  that  he  is  the 
ruler  and  king  of  all  things ;  and  life  and  falvation  are  imparted  to  all  things  through 
him.  But  the  ruling  Jupiter,  who  ranks  as  a  principle,  and  who  is  coordinate  with  the 
three  fons  of  Saturn,  governs  the  third  part  of  the  whole  of  things,  according  to 
that  of  Homer 

T piyfu  Ss  nunc*  htixerut  §. 


A  triple  diftribution  all  things  own. 


He  is  alfo  the  fummit  of  the  three,  has  the  fame  name  with  the  fontal  Jupiter,  is 

*  Proclus  here  means  that  there  is  the  same  analogy  between  Saturn,  Rhea,  and  Jupiter,  as  in  the  intel¬ 
ligible  triad,  between  father,  power,  and  intellect. 

f  On  wvop.a.vTa.1  v)  TrjQv;  Kccpa.  to  ha.TTop.ivov  v.a.i  yQovy.eyov,  oiov  AixTrfap,  xou  apoupyru  Twv  7 rpw- 
Twv  $v<r(rv\\a.Gujv  TrjGv;. 

+  Iliad  xv.  ver.  187.  §  Ibid.  ISO. 
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united  to  him,  and  is  monadkally  called  Jupiter.  But  the  feeond  is  called,  dyadicatty, 
marine  Jupiter  and  Neptune.  And  the  third  is  triadically  denominated,  terreftrial 
Jupiter,  Pluto  and  Hades.  The  firft  of  thefe  alfo  preferves,  fabricates,  and  vivifies 
fummks,  but  the  feeond,  things  of  a  feeond  rank,  and  the  third  thofe  of  a  third 
order.  Hence  this  lad  is  faid  to  have  ravifhed  Proferpine,  that  together  with  her 
he  might  animate  the  extremities  of  the  univerfe. 

That  the  Titannic  order  dividing  itfelf  from  the  connecting  order  of  Heaven,  but 
having  alfo  fomething  in  itfelf  abiding,  and  connafcent  with  that  order,  Saturn  is  the 
leader  of  the  reparation,  and  on  this  account  he  both  arms  others  againfl  his  father, 
and  receives  the  feythe  *  from  his  mother,  through  which  he  divides  his  own  king¬ 
dom  from  that  of  Heaven.  But  Ocean  is  coordinated  with  thofe  that  abide  f  in  the 
manners  of  the  father,  and  guards  the  middle  of  the  two  orders  ;  fo  far  as  a  Titan  being 
connumerated  with  the  gods  that  fubfift  with  Saturn  ;  but  fo  far  as  rejoicing  in  a  co¬ 
ordination  with  Heaven  conjoining  himfelf  with  the  Synoches.  For  it  is  fit  that  he  who 
bounds  the  firft  and  feeond  orders,  fhould  be  arranged  in  the  middle  of  the  natures 
that  are  bounded.  But  every  where  this  god  is  allotted  a  power  of  this  kind,  and 
feparates  the  genera  of  the  gods,  the  Titannic  from  the  connecting  ( \uv 
and  the  vivific  from  the  demiurgic.  Whence  alfo  antient  rumour  calls  Ocean  the 
god  who  feparates  the  apparent  part  of  Heaven  from  the  unapparent ;  and  on  this 

*  See  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  v.  1 ?6,  &rc. 

f  Proclus  here  alludes  to  the  following  Orphic  verses  cited  by  him  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Tim  sens., 
lib.  V,  p.  296. 

E'jS  DUV  t’uHEXI'SS  fXEV,  E)l  /J.E'y&pQKTlV  EpCipiVEV 
O p/MXiVUV  TTOTE^OXTE  VOOV  TfdTTOl,  »£  TTaTEpCC 

Ov  yuu?y  t E  Gins,  KOLI  huGwano 

2-vv  xpevy,  r,y  aWoic,  a&xpoij,  ci  7TE7t iSovto 
Mr.rpi  Qi’hri)  y\  tou< ■  ye  Aicrav,  (j.evei  £X>iA35* 

OS  7T0ppllpc UK,  /J.EVU  YI/XEpOi  ev  ^.Eyxpo'M 

i.3 Tp  fxnTpi)  y.a.<r\yjr,7oi<n  St  /j.ahhou> 

i.  e.  “  But  Ocean  remained  within  the  ample  house,  considering  haw  he  should  act,  whether  he  should 
deprive  his  father  of  his  strength,  and  basely  injure  him,  together  with  Saturn  and  the  rest  of  his 
brethren,  who  wese  obedient  to  their  dear  mother  ■,  or,  whether  leaving  these,  he  should  stay  quietly  at 
hi  me.  After  much  deliberation,  lie  remained  quietly  at  heme,  being  angry  with  his  mother,  but  more.so 
with  his  brothers." 
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account  poets  fay,  that  the  fun  and  the  other  liars  rife  from  the  ocean.  What  is  now 
faid,  therefore,  by  Plato,  comprehends  all  the  Titannic  order  through  thefe  two  con¬ 
junctions  ;  this  order  abiding  and  at  the  fame  time  proceeding.  And  through  the 
Saturnian  order  indeed,  it  comprehends  every  thing  feparated  from  the  fathers ;  but 
through  that  of  Ocean,  every  thing  conjoined  with  the  connecting  gods.  Or,  if  you 
had  rather  fo  fpeak,  through  the  Saturnian  order,  he  comprehends  every  maternal 
caufe,  but  through  the  other,  every  thing  fubfervient  to  the  paternal  caufe.  For 
the  female  is  the  caufe  of  progreifion  and  feparation,  but  the  male  of  union  and  liable 
permanency. 

That  of  the  demiurgic  triad*  which  divides  the  whole  world,  and  dillributes  the  indi- 
vifible,  one,  and  whole  fabrication  of  the  firlt  Jupiter,  the  fummit,  and  which  has  the 
relation  of  father,  is  Jupiter,  who  through  union  with  the  Wvhole  demiurgic  intellect, 
having  the  fame  appellation  with  it,  is  for  this  reafon  not  mentioned  here  by  Plato. 
But  Neptune  f  is  allotted  the  middle,  and  that  which  binds  together  both  the  extremes ; 
being  filled  indeed  from  the  offence  of  Jupiter,  but  filling  Pluto.  For  of  the  whole  of 
this  triad,  Jupiter  indeed  is  the  father,  but  Neptune  the  power,  and  Pluto  the  intelleCl. 
And  all  indeed  are  in  all;  but  each  receives  a  different  character  of  fubfiftence. 
Thus  Jupiter  fubfifts  according  to  being ;  but  Neptune  according  to  power,  and  Pluto 
according  to  intellect.  And  though  all  thefe  divinities  are  the  caufes  of  the  life  of  all 
things,  yet  one  is  fo  ejfent tally ,  another  vitally ,  and  another  intellectually.  Whence 
alfo  the  theologift  Orpheus  fays,  that  the  extremes  fabricate  in  conjunction  with 
Proferpine  things  firlt  and  lalt ;  the  middle  being  coarranged  with  generative  caufe 
from  his  own  allotment,  without  Proferpine.  Hence  violence  is  faid  to  have  been 
offered  to  Proferpine  by  Jupiter;  but  fire  is  faid  to  have  been  ravijhed  by  Pluto 
(2io  vmi  (pear i  r/p  Kopp  v~o  yzv  tov  diog  fiict(yyooa,  vico  Ss  rov  7rXovrwv:g  e^7rct£scrQcet').  But 
the  middle  is  faid  to  be  the  caufe  of  motion  to  all  things.  Hence  alfo,  he  is  called 
earth-jhaker ,  as  being  the  origin  of  motion.  And  among  thofe  who  are  allotted  the 
kingdom  of  Saturn,  the  middle  allotment,  and  the  agile  fea  (>i  sv/aveyeg  SxXaa-yot) 
are  afligned  to  him.  According  to  every  divifion,  therefore,  the  fummits  are 

*  That  is,  of  the  first  triad  of  the  supermundane,  -which  subsists  immediately  after  the  intellectual 
order. 

t  See  p.  518. 
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Jovian,  the  middles  belong  to  Neptune,  and  the  extremes  to  Pluto.  And,  if  you 
look  to  the  centres,  fuch  as  the  eaft,  that  of  mid-heaven,  and  the  weft  ;  if  alfo  you  di¬ 
vide  the  whole  world,  as  for  inftance  into_the  inerratic,  planetary,  and  fublunary  fpheres ; 
or  again,  if  you  divide  that  which  is  generated  into  the  fiery,  terreftrial,  and  that 
which  fubfifts  between  ;  or  thef earth  into  its  fummits,  middle  and  hollow,  and  fub- 
terranean  parts,  this  triad  every  where  diftributes  the  firft,  middle,  and  laft  differences 
of  things  fabricated  in  demiurgic  boundaries. 

That  the  name  Neptune  is  now  triply  analyzed.  For  Neptune  is  the  trident- 
bearer,  and  the  Tritons  and  Amphitrite  are  the  familiars  of  this  god.  And  the 
firft  analyzation  of  his  name  is  from  the  allotment  over  which  he  prefides,  and  from, 
fouls  coming  into  generation,  in  whom  the  circle  of  famenefs  is  fettered ;  fince  the 
fea  is  analogous  to  generation.  But  the  fecond  is  from  communion  with  the  firft: 

AAA  a,  7 rpOTSgog  ysyovsi,  uoti  vrXuovx  v$si  *. 

But  Jove  was  born  the  firft,  and  more  he  knew. 

For  a  Jupiter  of  this  kind,  is  the  proximate  intelligible  of  Neptune.  But  the  third 
analyfis  of  his  name,  is  from  his  energy  in  externals.  For  he  is  motive  of  nature, 
and  vivific  of  things  laft.  He  is  alfo  the  guardian  of  the  earth,  and  excites  it  to 
generations. 

That  Neptune  is  an  intelleftual  demiurgic  god,  who  receives  fouls  defcending  into 
generation  ;  but  Hades  is  an  intellectual  demiurgic  god,  who  frees  fouls  from  gene¬ 
ration.  For  as  our  whole  period  receives  a  triple  divifion,  into  a  life  prior  to  gene¬ 
ration,  which  is  Jovian,  into  a  life  in  generation  which  is  Neptunian,  and  into  a  life 
pofterior  to  generation  which  is  Plutonian ;  Pluto,  who  is  characterized  by  intelleft, 
very  properly  converts  ends  to  beginnings,  effedting  a  circle  without  a  beginning, 
and  without  an  end,  not  only  in  fouls,  but  alfo  in  every  fabrication  of  bodies,  and, 
in  fhort,  of  all  periods ;  —which  circle  alfo  he  perpetually  convolves.  Thus,  for 
inftance,  he  converts  the  ends  to  the  beginnings  of  the  fouls  of  the  ftars,  and  the 
convolutions  of  fouls  about  generation,  and  the  like.  And  hence  Jupiter  is  the  guar-' 
dian  of  the  life  of  fouls  prior  to  generation. 

*  Horn.  Iliad, 
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That  Tome  badly  analyze  the  name  of  Pluto  into  wealth  from  the  earth,  through 
fruits  and  metals  ;  but  Hades  into  the  invifible,  dark,  and  dreadful.  Thefe  Socrates 
now  reprobates  *,  bringing  the  two  names  to  the  fame  fignification ;  referring  the 
name  of  Pluto,  as  intellect,  to  the  wealth  of  prudence,  but  that  of  Hades  to  an 
intellect  knowing  all  things.  For  this  god  is  a  fophift,  who  purifying  fouls  after 
death,  frees  them  from  generation.  For  Hades  is  not,  as  fome  improperly  explain  it, 
evil :  for  neither  is  death  evil ;  though  Hades  to  fome  appears  to  be  attended  with 
v  peturbations  (jpn roAwg) ;  but  it  is  invifible,  and  better  than  the  apparent ;  fuch  as  is 
every  thing  intelligible.  IntelkCt,  therefore,  in  every  triad  of  beings,  convolves  itfelf 
to  being,  and  the  paternal  caufe,  imitating  in  its  energy  the  circle. 

That  men  who  are  lovers  of  body,  badly  refer  to  themfelves  the  paffions  of  the 
animated  nature,  and  on  this  account  confider  death  to  be  dreadful,  as  being  the 
caufe  of  corruption.  The  truth  however  is,  that  it  is  much  better  for  man  to  die, 

and  live  in  Hades  a  life  according  to  nature,  fince  a  life  in  conjunction  with  body  is 

contrary  to  nature,  and  is  an  impediment  to  intellectual  energy.  Hence  it  is  necefiary 
to  divefl  ourfelves  of  the  flelhly  garments  with  which  we  are  clothed,  as  Ulyffes  did 
his  ragged  veftments,  and  no  longer  like  a  wretched  mendicant,  together  with  the 
indigence  of  body,  put  on  our  rags.  For  as  the  Chaldaean  oracle  fays,  “  Things 
divine  cannot  be  obtained  by  thofe  whofe  intellectual  eye  is  directed  to  body  ;  but 
thofe  only  can  arrive  at  the  poffeffton  of  them,  who,  ft  rip  t  of  their  garments,  haften  to 
the  fummit.’* 

That  Plato  contemplates  defire  f,  according  to  each  part  of  the  foul.  For  the 

irafcible  part  afpires  after  honour  or  victory,  and  the  rational  after  virtue.  In  like 

manner  he  willies  to  furvey  confidence,  good  hope,  pleafure,  and  the  contraries  of 
thefe,  about  each  part  of  the  foul. 

That  with  the  love  and  will  of  the  gods,  the  neceflity  which  is  with  them  concurs, 
againft  which  no  god  contends. 

That  the  divine  Plato  knew  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  Sirens  J :  the  celefiial ,  which 
is  under  the  government  of  Jupiter  ;  that  which  is  productive  of  generation  (ysvKnov^yov"), 
and  is  under  the  government  of  Neptune  ;  and  that  which  is  cathartic ,  and  is  under  the 
government  of  Pluto.  It  is  common  to  all  thefe,  to  incline  a1!  things  through  an 


*  Seep.  518. 


t  Ibid.  519. 


+  Hi,1..  520. 
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harmonic  motion  to  their  ruling  gods.  Hence,  when  the  foul  is  in  the  Heavens,  the 
Sirens  are  defirous  of  uniting  it  to  the  divine  life  which  four! flies  there.  But  it  is 
proper  that  fouls  living  in  generation  fhould  fail  beyond  them,  like  the  Homeric  Uivffes, 
that  they  may  not  be  allured  by  generation,  of  which  the  fea  is  an  image.  And  when 
fouls  are  in  Hades,  the  Sirens  are  defirous  of  uniting  them  through  intellectual  con- 
ceptions  to  Pluto.  So  that  Plato  knew  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Hades  there  are  gods, 
daemons,  and  fouls,  who  dance  as  it  were  round  Pluto,  allured  by  the  Sirens  that  dwell 
there. 

That  Plato  knew  how  to  attribute  the  name  fo-phijl  *  to  a  venerable  thing :  for  he 
thus  denominates  him  who  is  able  to  convert  other  things  to  himfelf,  fuch  as  Jupiter, 
Hades,  and  Love. 

That  not  all  fouls,  after  being  liberated  from  the  body,  are  thought  worthy  to  affociate 
with  Pluto,  but  fuch  only  as  are  of  fuperior  worth  :  for  thofe  that  are  more  corporeal 
are  liberated  from  vice,  by  certain  cathartic  daemons  or  angels,  Iaborioufly,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  pain. 

That  the  demiurgic  Jupiter,  and  who  is  alfo  the  ruler  of  all  the  demiurgi,  wifhing  to 
fufpend  all  the  feries  of  fabricators  from  the  Titannic  feries,  is  very  properly  faid  to  bind 
Saturn,  as  being  converted  to  this  divinity,  and  depending  from  him ;  and  as  furveying 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Saturnian  place  of  furvey  (ttsp/iwztj),  and  eftablifhing  in  a 
Jovian  manner  Saturn  in  himfelf.  Jupiter  therefore  binds  Saturn  in  himfelf  firmly  and 
flably  ;  and  Jupiter  is  in  a  fimilar  manner  bound  in  Saturn. 

That  the  afeent  of  the  foul  is  two-fold  f  ;  the  one  according  to  an  elevation  to  true 
being,  and  a  purification  from  things  connafcent  with  generation,  which  the  bonds  of 
Pluto  afford  after  death  ;  but  the  other  according  to  the  foul  having  now  arrived  at  the 
intelligible,  through  the  purification  of  Hades,  and  revolving  according  to  the  life  and 
tranfition  of  intellections  which  are  there,  and  which  the  bonds  of  Saturn  effect 
through  a  conjunction  with  Jupiter.  For  the  foul,  placing  as  it  were  a  veftige  of 
her  feet  in  the  intelligible,  paffes  through  the  extent  of  intelligibles  which  is  there,  and 

*  See  p.  520. 

f  That  is,  the  ascent  of  the  soul  may  either  be  considered  as  taking  place  while  she  is  ascending  to  true 
being,  or  as  that  superior  energy  which  she  exerts  after  she  has  aseended. 
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furveys  thofe  bleffed  fpe&acles,  as  Socrates  teaches  us  in  the  Phaedrus.  And  this  is  a 
pofterior  afcent,  greater  and  more  perfect  than  the  former.  Not  only  the  bonds  of  Hades 
therefore  are  incapable  of  holding  and  elevating  to  the  dominion  of  Jupiter,  fouls  that 
are  aftonilhed  about  body,  but  neither  can  the  bonds  of  Saturn  effect  this,  though  tnefe 
as  being  of  the  father  are  evidently  ftronger. 

That  Neptune  when  compared  with  Jupiter  is  faid  to  know  many  things  ;  but  Hades 
compared  with  fouls  to  whom  he  imparts  knowledge  is  faid  to  know  all  things  ;  though 
Neptune  is  more  total  than  Hades. 

That  as  it  is  neceffary  to  analyze  Pluto,  not  only  into  the  obvious  wealth  from  the 
earth,  but  alfo  into  the  wealth  of  wifdom,  fo  likewife  Ceres  mull  be  analyzed  not  only 
into  corporeal  nutriment  \  but,  beginning  from  the  gods  themfelves,  it  is  requifite  to  con¬ 
ceive  her  to  be  the  fupplier  of  aliment,  firft  to  the  gods  themfelves,  afterwards  to  the 
natures  pofterior  to  the  gods ;  and,  in  the  laft  place,  that  the  feries  of  this  beneficent 
energy  extends  as  far  as  to  corporeal  nutriment.  For  the  characteriftic  of  love  fhines 
forth  firft  of  all  in  the  gods :  and  this  is  the  cafe  with  the  medicinal  and  prophetic 
powers  of  Apollo,  and  with  thofe  of  every  other  divinity.  But  nutriment,  when  con- 
fidered  with  reference  to  the  gods,  is  the  communication  of  intellectual  plenitude  from 
more  exalted  natures  to  thofe  of  an  inferior  rank.  Gods  therefore  are  nourifhed,  when 
they  view  with  the  eye  of  intellect  gods  prior  to  themfelves ;  and  when  they  are  per¬ 
fected  and  view  intelligible  beauties,  fuch  as  juftice  itfelf,  temperance  itfelf,  and  the  like, 
as  it  is  faid  in  the  Phxdrus. 

That  the  dcftgn  of  tire  great  Plato,  in  the  Cratylus,  is  not  to  celebrate  the  firft,  middle, 
and  laft  orders  of  the  gods,  but  only  thofe  idioms  which  are  apparent  in  their 
names. 

That,  according  to  Orpheus,  Ceres  is  the  fame  with  Rhea  :  for  Orpheus  fays,  that 
fubfifting  on  high  in  unproceeding  union  with  Saturn,  fire  is  Rhea .  but  that  by  emitting 
and  generating  Jupiter,  fhe  is  Ceres.  For  thus  he  fpeaks, 

VilY/V  70  TTglV  SOV (TOi'J,  c7tU  STlXsiO  pjT!J£ 

Tsyovs 

i.  e:  The  goddefs  who  was  Rhea ,  when  (lie  bore 

Jove,  became  Ceres. 

i  *  This  Orphic  fragment  is  not  to  be  found  in  Gesner’s  collect  on  of  tire  Orphic  remains. 
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But  HcTiod  fays  that  Ceres  is  the  daughter  of  Rhea.  It  is  however  evident,  that  thefe 
theologifis  harmonize :  for  whether  this  goddefs  proceeds  from  union  with  Saturn  to  a 
fccondary  order,  or  whether  fne  is  the  firfh  progeny  of  Rhea,  fhe  is  ftill  the  fame.  Ceres 
therefore  thus  fubfifting,  and  receiving  the  moil  antient  and  ruling  order  from  the  whole 
vivific  Rhea  (rrtg  oXv\g  (fioyovcv  ££«$■),  and  comprehending  the  middle  centres  of  whole  vivi- 
jication  (T/jg  oXvjg  {woyoviag),  fhe  fills  all  fupermundane  natures  with  the  rivers  of  all 
perfect  life,  pouring  upon  all  things  vitally,  indivifibly,  and  uniformly. 

Prior  however  to  all  this,  fhe  unfolds  to  us  the  demiurgic  intellect  (Jupiter),  and  im¬ 
parts  to  him  the  power  of  vivifying  wholes :  for,  as  Saturn  fupplies  her  from  on  high 
with  the  caufe  of  being ;  fo  Ceres  from  on  high,  and  from  her  own  prolific  bofoms, 
pours  forth  vivification  to  the  demiurgus.  But  poffefiing  herfelf  the  middle  of  all  vivific 
deity,  fne  governs  the  whole  fountains  which  fhe  contains,  and  comprehends  the  one 
bond  of  the  firfl  and  laft  powers  of  life.  She  fiably  convolves  too,  and  contains  all 
fecondary  fountains.  But  fhe  leads  forth  the  uniform  caufes  of  prior  natures  to  the 
generation  of  others.  This  goddefs  too  comprehends  Vefia  and  Juno :  in  her  right 
hand  parts  Juno,  who  pours  forth  the  whole  order  of  fouls;  but  in  her  left  hand  parts 
Vefia,  who  leads  forth  all  the  light  of  virtue.  Hence,  Ceres  is  with  great  propriety 
called  by  Plato  *,  mother ,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  fupplier  of  aliment :  for,  fo  far  as  fhe 
comprehends  in  herfelf  the  caufe  of  Juno,  fhe  is  a  mother  ;  but  as  containing  Vefia  in 
her  eflence,  fhe  is  the  fupplier  of  aliment.  But  the  paradigm  of  this  goddefs  is  Night : 
for  immortal  Night  is  called  the  nurfe  of  the  gods.  Night  however  is  the  caufe  of  aliment 
intelligibly  f  :  for  that  which  is  intelligible  is,  according  to  the  Oracle  J,  the  aliment  of 
the  intellectual  orders  of  gods.  But  Ceres  firft  of  all  feparates  the  two  kinds  of 
aliment  in  the  gods,  as  Orpheus  fays : 

Mjjooto  yap  7cpo7roXovg,  vml  uptpn roXovg,  vml  vnedovg' 

Ngtraco  V  ap,^o(rirlv,  x.xi  s^vQpov  VeKTKgog  afnov' 

N'/jcraro  S’  uyXuot  spyoc.  peXicrooiu>v  sgi&op&wv  § . 

=*  See  page  521 . 

t  Because  Night  subsists  at  the  summit  of  the  intelligible  and  at  the  same  time  intellectual  order,  and  is 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  intelligible. 

+  That  is,  according  to  one  of  the  Chaldaean  Oracles. 

-§  These  verses  likewise  are  not  in  Gesner’s  collection. 
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i.  e.  She  cares  for  po\v’r6  miniftrant,  whether  they 
Or  gods  precede,  or  follow,  or  furround : 

Ambrofa,  and  tenacious  nedlar  red, 

Are  too  the  objects  of  her  bounteous  care. 

\  Laft  to  the  bee  her  providence  extends, 

Who  gathers  honey  with  refounding  hum. 

Ceres,  therefore,  our  fovereign  miftrefs  (ls<r%oivoi)  not  only  generates  life,  but  that  which 
gives  perfection  to  life ;  and  this  from  fupernal  natures  to  fuch  as  are  lad  :  for  virtue  is 
the  perfection  of  fouls.  Hence  mothers,  who  are  connected  with  the  circulations  of  time, 
bring  forth  their  offspring  in  imitation  of  this  two-fold  and  eternal  generation  of  Ceres. 
For,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fend  forth  their  young  into  the  light,  they  extend  to 
them  milk  naturally  produced  as  their  food. 

That  the  conjunction  of  the  demiurgic  intellect  with  the  vivific  caufes  is  triple :  for  it 
is  conjoined  with  the  fountains  prior  to  itfelf ;  is  prefent  with  its  kindred  coordinate 
natures ;  and  coenergizes  with  the  orders  pofterior  to  itfelf.  For  it  is  prefent  with  the 
mother  prior  to  itfelf,  convertively  (j7ri<np%Ti%ws) ;  with  Proferpine  pofterior  to  itfelf, 
providentially  (yrf.ovoy)TixMg) ;  and  with  Juno  coordinate  to  itfelf  with  an  amatory  energy 
(jpoxrpiwg).  Hence  Jupiter  is  faid  to  be  enamoured  of  Juno, 

rig  (TSO  VXJV  SfMfJUZl  * 

As  now  I  love  thee - - 

And  this  love  indeed  is  legal,  but  the  other  two  appear  to  be  illegal.  This  goddefs, 
therefore,  produces  from  herfelf,  in  conjunction  with  the  demiurgus  and  father,  all  the 
genera  of  fouls,  the  fupermundane  and  mundane,  the  celeftial  and  fublunary,  the  divine, 
angelic,  demoniacal,  and  partial.  After  a  certain  manner  too,  fhe  is  divided  from  the 
demiurgus,  but  in  a  certain  r'efpeCt  fhe  is  united  to  him :  for  Jupiter  is  faid,  in  the 
Philebus,  to  contain  a  royal  intellect  and  a  royal  foul.  For  he  contains  uniformly  the 
paternal  and  maternal  caufe  of  the  world  j  and  the  fountain  of  fouls  is  faid  to  be  in 
Jupiter ;  juft  as  again  the  intelligence  of  Jupiter  is  faid  to  be  firft  participated  by  Juno. 
For  no  other  divinity,  fays  Jupiter  in  Homer,  knows  my  mind  prior  to  Juno.  Through 


*  Iliad,  xiv.  ver.  32S. 
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this  ineffable  union,  therefore,  of  thefe  divinities,  the  world  participates  of  intelle&ual 
fouls.  They  alfo  give  fubfiftence  to  intelle&s  who  are  carried  in  fouls,  and  who  together 
with  them  give  completion  to  the  whole  fabrication  of  things. 

That  the  feries  of  our  fovereign  miflrefs  Juno*  beginning  from  on  high  pervades  to  the 
laft  of  things  ;  and  her  allotment  in  the  fublunary  region  is  the  air.  For  air  is  a  fymbol 
of  foul ,  according  to  which  alfo  foul  is  called  a  fipirit  (nveviJLoi) ;  juft  as  fire  is  an  image 
of  intellect,  but  water  of  nature >  by  which  the  world  is  nourilhed  (rrig  xoa-pozfjotpov  ipursug}-, 
and  through  which  all  nutriment  and  increafe  are  produced.  But  earth  is  the  image  of 
body ,  through  its  grofs  and  material  nature.  Hence  Homer,  obfcurely  fignifying  this, 
reprefents  Juno  fufpended  with  two  anvils  under  her  feet:  for  the  air  is  allotted  two 
heavy  elements  beneath  itfelf.  For 

HA  10V  5’  OiXa[JUXVZOl  foOU7Tl£  7T0ZVUX 

Jliy'fc'j  £7r’  oxzu'jcio  pootg - f 

i.  e.  tc  Fair-eyed  venerable  Juno  fent  the  fun  to  the  ftreams  of  the  ocean,” — is  from  the 
fame  conception  :  for  he  calls  the  thick  cloud  produced  by  Juno,  the  fetting  of  the  fun. 
Theaffertion  likewife  that  the  end  of  this  name  will  be  conjoined  with  the  beginning,  if 
any  one  frequently  repeats  the  name  of  the  goddefs,  evinces  the  converfion  of  rational 
fouls  to  her  which  proceed  from  her ;  and  that  voice  is  ftruck  air.  On  this  account 
alfo  the  voice  of  rational  animals  is  efpecially  dedicated  to  this  goddefs,  who  made  the 
horfe  of  Achilles  to  become  vocal.  But  Socrates  now  delivers  thefe  three  vivific  monads 
in  a  confequent  order ;  viz.  Ceres,  Juno,  Proferpine  ;  calling  the  firft  the  mother,  the 
fecond  the  fifter,  and  the  third  the  daughter  of  the  demiurgus.  All  of  them  however 
are  partakers  of  the  whole  of  fabrication ;  the  firft  in  an  exempt  manner  and  intellec¬ 
tually  ;  the  fecond  in  a  fontal  manner  and  at  the  fame  time  in  a  way  adapted  to  a  prin¬ 
ciple  (a.gxjxwg)  ;  and  the  third  in  a  manner  adapted  to  a  principle  and  leader  (ctgxpufs 
y.ou  Yfyi^onxoog). 

Of  thefe  goddeffes  the  laft  is  allotted  triple  powers,  and  impartibly  and  uniformly  com¬ 
prehends  three  monads  of  gods.  But  fhe  is  called  Core  (xo^j?)  through  the  purity  of  her 
effence,  and  her  undefiled  tranfcendency  in  her  generations.  She  alfo  poffeffes  a  firft, 
middle,  and  laft  empire.  And  according  to  her  fummit  indeed  fhe  is  called  Diana  by 


*  See  p.  521. 


f  Eiad.  xviii.  ver,  2-10. 
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Orpheus ;  but  according  to  her  middle,  Proferpine ;  and  according  to  the  extremity  o 
the  order,  Minerva.  Likewife,  according  to  an  hyparxis  tranfcending  the  other  powers 
of  this  triple  vivific  order,  the  dominion  of  Hecate  is  eftablifhed  j  but  according  to  a 
'  middle  power,  and  which  is  generative  of  wholes,  that  of  Soul ;  and  according  to  intel¬ 
lectual  converfion,  that  of  Virtue  *.  Core,  therefore,  fubfifting  on  high,  and  among  the 
fupermundane  gods,  uniformly  extends  this  triple  order  of  divinides  ;  and  together  with 
Jupiter  generates  Bacchus,  who  impardbly  prefides  over  partible  fabrication.  But 
beneath,  in  conjunction  with  Pluto,  {he  is  particularly  beheld  according  to  the  middle 
idiom :  for  it  is  this  which,  proceeding  every  where,  imparts  vivification  to  the  lad  of 
things.  Hence  fhe  is  called  Proferpine,  becaufe  flie  efpecially  affociates  with  Pluto,  and 
together  with  him  orderly  diflributes  the  extremities  of  the  univerfe.  And  according  to 
her  extremities  indeed  {he  is  faid  to  be  a  virgin,  and  to  remain  undefiled  ;  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  middle,  to  be  conjoined  with  Hades,  and  to  beget  the  Furies  in  the  fub- 
terranean  regions.  She  therefore  is  alfo  called  Core,  but  after  another  manner  than  the 
fupermundane  and  ruling  Core.  For  the  one  is  the  connective  unity  of  the  three 
vivific  principles ;  but  the  other  is  the  middle  of  them,  in  herfelf  poiTefiing  the  idioms  of 
the  extremes.  Hence  in  the  Proferpine  conjoined  with  Pluto  you  will  find  the  idioms  of 
Hecate  and  Minerva ;  but  thefe  extremes  fubfift  in  her  occultly,  while  the  idiom  of  the 
middle  fhines  forth,  and  that  which  is  charaCteriftic  of  ruling  foul,  which  in  the  fuper. 
nfundane  Core  was  of  a  ruling f  nature,  but  here  fubfift s  according  to  a  mundane  idiom- 

That  a  lover  of  piety  to  the  gods  ought  earneftly  to  embrace  the  reCtitude  of  di¬ 
vine  names,  left,  like  thofe  who  err  concerning  Proferpine  and  Apollo,  being  ignorant 
of  the  analyfis  of  names,  he  Ihould  be  fubjeCt  to  the  fame  reproof  from  Socrates. 

That  Proferpine  is  denominated  either  through  judging  of  forms  and  feparating  them 
from  each  other,  thus  obfcurely  fignifying  the  ablation  of  {laughter  Qua.  to  y.piyeiv  t a  ul; j  ymi 
Xcupt&iv  csAA/jAcw,  usg  tcv  (povov  tvjv  ozvouqzctiv  aiviTTopi.~vov'),  or  through  feparating  fouls  per¬ 
fectly  from  bodies,  through  a  converfion  to  things  on  high,  which  is  the  moft  fortu- 

*  Proclus  says  this  conformably  to  the  theology  of  the  Chaldaeans :  for  he  informs  us  in  his  6th  book  on 
the  Theology  of  Plato,  p.  372,  that,  according  to  that  theology,  the  first  monad  of  the  vivific  triad  is  Hecate, 
the  second  Soul ,  and  the  third  Virtue. 

1  That  is,  of  a  supermundane  nature  ;  for  the  ruling  are  the  supermundane  gods. 
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nate  Daughter  and  death,  to  fuch  as  are  worthy  of  it  (?)  Six  to  Tag  xpv^ag 

TsXswg  sx  Tav  <TOjp/.aTwy  ha  v/jg  7rpog  to.  kvm  £7ricrTpo(p'/jg.  cjrsp  sttiv  zvTvyscrTxrog  (povoc  xai  Savarog 
T oig  u^iovpsmg  toutov).  But  the  name  ^epstpar rm,  Pherephatta ,  according  to  a  contact 
with  generation,  is  adapted  to  Proferpine ;  but  according  to  wifdom  and  counfel,  to 
Minerva.  At  the  fame  time  however  all  the  appellations  by  which  fhe  is  diftinguifhed 
are  adapted  to  the  perfection  of  foul.  On  this  account  alfo  fhe  is  called  Proferpine, 
and  not  by  the  names  of  the  extremes  ;  fmce  that  which  was  ravifhed  by  Pluto  is  this 
middle ;  the  extremes  at  the  fame  time  being  firmly  eftablifhed  in  themfelves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  Core  is  faid  to  remain  a  virgin. 

That  very  rationally  after  Proferpine,  Plato*  now  analyzes  Apollo:  for  there  is  a 
great  communion  between  the  Coric  and  the  Apolloniacal  feries ;  fmce  the  former  is 
the  unity  of  the  middle  triad  of  rulers  (i.  e.  of  the  fupermundane  gods),  and  emits  from 
herfelf  vivific  powers ;  but  the  latter  converts  the  folar  principles  to  one  union :  and 
the  folar  principles  are  allotted  a  fubfiftence  immediately  after  the  vivific.  Hence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Orpheus,  when  Ceres  delivered  up  the  government  of  Proferpine,  fhe  thus 
admoniDied  her : 

AvTap  A'jtoT'Aavog  SaXspov  Xsypg  si<rxvst£ux3 

Tc-^&rai  ay'i.aa  tsxvx  TrvpipXsyshvTX  %po<ra%oi<,\* 

That  is, 

But  next  Apollo’s  florid  bed  afcend ; 

For  thus  the  god  fam’d  offspring  fliall  beget. 

Refulgent  with  the  beams  of  glowing  fire. 

But  how  could  this  be  the  cafe,  unlefs  there  was  a  confiderable  degree  of  communion 
between  thefe  divinities  ? 

It  is  neceffary,  however,  to  know  thus  much  concerning  Apollo,  that,  according  to 
the  hrfl  and  moft  natural  conception,  his  name  Dignifies  the  caufe  of  union,  and  that 
power  which  colle&s  multitude  into  one;  and  this  mode  of  fpeculation  concerning  his 
name  harmonizes  with  all  the  orders  of  the  god.  But  Socrates  alone  confiders  his 
more  partial  powers  :  for  the  multitude  of  the  powers  of  Apollo  are  not  to  be 

*  See  p.  522. 

+  These  vsrses  are  not  in  Gesner’s  collection  of  the  Orphic  fragments. 
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comprehended,  nor  defcribed  by  us.  For  when  will  man,  who  is  merely  rational,  be 
able  to  comprehend  not  only  all  the  idioms  of  Apollo,  but  all  thofe  of  any  other 
god?  Theologifts  indeed  deliver  to  us  a  great  multitude  of  Apolloniacal  idioms;  but 
Socrates  now  only  mentions  four  of  them.  For  the  world  is  as  it  were  a  decad,  being 
filled  from  all  productive  principles,  receiving  all  things  into  itfelf,  and  being  converted 
to  the  proper  principle  of  the  decad,  of  which  the  tetrad  proximately  contains  the 
caufe,  but  in  an  exempt  manner,  the  monad.  And  the  former  without  feparation  and 
occultly,  but  the  latter  with  feparation ;  juft  as  Apollo  proximately  unites  the  multitude 
of  mundane  natures,  but  the  demiurgic  intellect  exemptly.  Why  then  does  Socrates 
ufean  order  of  this  kind?  For,  beginning  from  the  medicinal  power  of  the  god,  and 
proceeding  through  his  prophetic  and  arrow-darting  powers,  he  ends  in  his  harmonic 
power.  We  reply,  that  all  the  energies  of  this  god  are  in  all  the  orders  of  beings, 
beginning  from  on  high  and  proceeding  as  far  as  to  the  laft  of  things ;  but  different 
energies  appear  to  have  more  or  lefs  dominion  in  different  orders.  Thus,  for  in- 
ftance,  the  medicinal  power  of  Apollo  is  mod  apparent  in  the  fublunary  region ;  for 

There  (laughter,  rage,  and  countlefs  ills  befide, 

*  Difeafe,  decay,  and  rotlennefs  refide  *. 

And  as  tnefe  are  moved  in  an  inordinate  manner,  they  require  to  be  reftorcd  from  a 
condition  contrary,  into  one  agreeable  to  nature,  and  from  incominenfuration  and  ma¬ 
nifold  divifion,  into  fymmetry  and  union.  j 

But  the  prophetic  energy  of  the  god  is  mod  apparent  in  the  heavens  ;  for  there  his 
enunciative  power  Urines  forth,  unfolding  intelligible  good  to  celeftial  natures,  and  on 
this  account  he  revolves  together  with  the  fun,  with  whom  he  participates  the  fame  in- 
telled:  in  common ;  fmce  the  fun  alfo  illuminates  whatever  the  heavens  contain,  and 
extends  a  unifying  power  to  all  their  parts.  Bjjf:  his  arrow-darting  energy  rnoftly  pre¬ 
vails  among  the  liberated  f  gods ;  for  there,  ruling  over  the  wholes  which  the  univerfe 

'*  These  lines  are  from  Empedocles,  and  in  the  original  are  as  follow  : 

Ev9a  xsro;  te  ipovo;  te  wm  a\*uv  e9vea  kYipuv, 

Auxfwpat  it  voroi}Kxi  epya  re  oiuarx, 

t  For  an  account  of  this  order  of  godi,  see  the  notes  on  the  Parmenides. 
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contains,  he  excites  their  motions  by  his  rays,  which  are  always  affimilated  to  arrows, 
extirpates  every  thing  inordinate,  and  fills  all  things  with  demiurgic  gifts.  And  though 
he  has  a  feparate  and  exempt  fubfiftence,  he  reaches  all  things  by  his  energies. 

Again,  his  harmonic  power  is  more  predominant  in  the  ruling  fuper  mundane  order  ; 
for  it  is  this  divinity  who,  harmonizing  the  univerfe,  eftablifhes  about  himfelf  according 
to  one  union  the  choir  of  the  Mufes,  and  produces  by  this  mean,  as  a  certain  theur- 
gist  says, <s  the  harmony  of  exulting  light”  Apollo  therefore,  as  we  have  fhown,  is  harmonic , 
and  this  is  likewife  the  cafe  with  the  other  Apollos  *  which  are  contained  in  the  earth 


and  the  other  fpheres ;  but  this  power  appears  in  foine  places  more,  and  in  others  lefs. 
Thefe  powers  too  fubfift  in  the  god  himfelf  in  an  united  manner,  and  exempt  from  other 
natures,  but  in  thofe  attendants  of  the  gods  who  are  fuperior  to  us,  divifibly,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  participation  ;  for  there  is  a  great  multitude  of  medicinal,  prophetic,  harmo¬ 
nic,  and  arrow- darting  angels,  daemons,  and  heroes,  fufpended  from  Apollo,  who  dis¬ 
tribute  in  a  partial  manner  the  uniform  powers  of  the  god. 

But  it  is  neceffary  to  confider  each  of  thefe  powers  according  to  one  definite  charac- 
teriftic  ;  as,  for  inflance,  his  harmonic  power,  according  to  its  binding  together  feparated 
multitude  ;  his  prophetic  power,  according  to  the  enunicative  ;  his  arrow-darting  power, 
according  to  its  being  fubvertive  of  an  inordinate  nature  ;  and  his  medicinal  power,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  perfective  energy.  We  fliould  likewife  fpeculate  thefe  characteriftics  dif¬ 
ferently  in  gods,  angels,  daemons,  heroes,  men,  animals,  and  plants ;  for  the  powers 
of  the  gods  extend  from  on  high  to  the  lafl  of  things,  and  at  the  fame  time  appear  in  an 
accommodated  manner  in  each ;  and  the  teleftic  (i.  e.  myftic)  art  endeavours  through 
fympathy  to  conjoin  thefe  ultimate  participants  with  the  gods.  But  in  all  thefe  orders 
we  mud  carefully  obferve,  that  this  god  is  the  caufe  of  union  to  multiplied  natures  :  for 
his  medicinal  power,  which  takes  away  the  multiform  nature  of  difeafe,  imparts  uniform 
health  ;  fmee  health  is  fymmetry  and  a  fubfiftence  according  to  nature,  but  that  which  is 
contrary  to  nature  is  multifarious.  Thus  too,  his  prophetic  power,  which  unfolds  the 
fimplicity  of  truth,  takes  away  the  variety  of  that  which  is  falfe  ;  but  his  arrow-darting 
power,  which  exterminates  every  thing  furious  and  wild,  but  prepares  that  which  is  or- 


T|  ? 

deny 


*  See  the  Introduction  to  the  Tiirraeus. 


(felly  and  geitfleto  cxercife  dominion,  vindicates  to  itfelf  unity,  and  exterminates  a  dif- 
ordqi'ed  nature  tending  to  multitude;  and  his  mufical power,  through  rhythm  and  harmony, 
places  a  bond,  friendlhip,  and  union  in  wholes ,  and  fubdues  the  contraries  to  thefe. 

And  all  thefe  powers  indeed  fubfift  primarily,*  in  an  exempt  manner,  and  un  iformly 
in  Jupiter  the  demiurgus  of  wholes,  but  fecondarily  and  feparately  in  Apollo.  Hence 
Apollo  is  not  the  fame  with  the  demiurgic  intellect ;  for  this  comprehends  thefe  powers 
totally  and  paternally,  but  Apollo  with  fubje&ion,  imitating  his  father;  fince  all  the 
energies  and  powers  of  fecondary  gods  are  comprehended  in  the  demiurgus  according 
to  caufe.  And  the  demuirgus  fabricates  and  adorns  the  univerfe  according  to  all  thefe 
powers,  and  in  a  colledted  manner ;  but  the  other  deities  which  proceed  from  him  co- 
-operate  with  their  father  according  to  different  powers. 

That  purification  being  feen  not  only  in  the  medicinal,  but  alfo  in  the  prophetic  art, 
evinces,  that  the  cathartic  power  of  Apollo  comprehends  the  two  powers  :  for  it  illuf- 
trates  the  world  with  the  glittering  fplendors  of  light,  and  purifies  all  material  immode¬ 
ration  by  Pteonian  energies ;  which  phyficians  and  prophets  among  us  imitating,  the  for¬ 
mer  purify  bodies,  and  the  latter  through  fulphureous  pieparations  render  themfelve^and 
their  affociates  pure.  For,  as  Timasus  fays,  the  gods  purify  the  univerfe,  either  by 
fire  or  water ;  and  prophets  alfo  in  this  refpect  imitate  the  gods.  In  the  molt  facred  e  f 
the  myfteries  too,  purifications'  are  employed  prior  to  initiation  into  them,  in  order  to  take 
away  every  thing  foreign  from  the  proposed  facred  my  fiery.  We  may  likewife  add,  that 
the  referring  multiform  purifications  to  the  one  cathartic  power  of  the  gods  is  adapted 
to  him.  For  Apollo  every  where  unites  and  elevates  multitude  to  the  one,  and  uniformly 
comprehends  all  the  modes  of  purification,  purifying  all  heaven,  generation,  and  all 
mundane  lives,  and  feparating  partial  fouls  from  the  groffnefs  of  matter.  Hence  the 
theurgift,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  myfieries  of  this  god,  begins  from  purifications  and 
fprinklings : 

A  VTog  Viv  7if.ctnoig  icpsvg  Trvpcg  sfyyot  xvS:- pvoev, 

Kuywn  py.ivssOoo  jiotyipco  ^apwiycTog  aAgJjr. 

i.  e.  tl  The  prieft  in  the  firft  place  governing  the  works  of  fire,  mufi  fprinkle  with  the 
cold  water  of  the  loud-founding  fea,”  as  the  Oracle  fays  concerning  him.  But  the 
affertion  that  the  ged  prefides  over  fimplicity  according  to  knowledge,  and  unfolds 
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truth  into  light,  prefents  him  to  our  view  as  analogous  to  the  good ,  which  Socrates 
celebrates  in  the  Republic  ;  in  which  place  he  calls  the  fun  the  progeny  of  the  good ,  and 
fays  that  the  former  is  analogous  to  the  latter.  Apollo  therefore  being  the  fource  of 
union,  and  this  to  the  mundane  gods,  is  arranged  analogous  to  the  good ;  and  through 
truth ,  he  unfolds  to  us  his  fimilitude  to  it,  if  it  be  lawful  fo  to  fpeak.  For  the  ftniple 
is  a  manifeftation  of  the  one,  and  the  truth  which  fubfifts  according  to  knowledge 
is  a  luminous  reprefentation  of  fup  credential  truth,  which  fir  ft  proceeds  from  the 
good .  But  the  perpetually  prevailing  might  of  the  god  in  the  jaculation  of  arrows ,  evinces 
his  dominion,  which  vanquifhes  every  thing  in  the  world.  For  on  high,  from  the 
fuperceleftial  order,  he  fcatters  the  rivers  of  Jupiter,  and  pours  his  rays  on  the  whole 
world  :  for  his  arrows  obfcurely  fignify  his  rays.  Again,  the  affection  that  he  prefides 
over  mufic,  reprefents  to  us  that  this  god  is  the  caufe  of  all  harmony,  both  unappa- 
rent  and  apparent,  through  his  ruling  fupermundane  powers,  according  to  which  he 
generates,  together  with  Mnemofyne  and  Jupiter,  the  Mufes.  But  he  orderly  difpofes 
every  thing  fenfible  by  his  demiurgic  powers ,  which  the  fons  of  theurgifts  denominate 
hands ;  ftnce  the  energy  of  the  harmony  of  founds  is  fufpended  from  the  motion  of  the 
hands.  He  like  wife  orderly  difpofes  fouls  and  bodies  through  harmonic  reafons,  ufmg 
their  different  powers  as  if  they  were  founds ;  and  he  moves  all  things  harmonioully 
and  rhythmically  by  his  demiurgic  motions.  The  whole  of  this  celeftial  order  too,  and 
motion,  exhibit  the  harmonious  work  of  the  god ;  on  which  account  alfo  partial  fouls 
are  no  otherwife  perfected  than  through  an  harmonic  fimilitude  to  the  univerfe,  and 
abandoning  the  diffonance  arifing  from  generation ;  for  then  they  obtain  the  moft  excel¬ 
lent  life,  which  is  propofed  to  them  by  the  god. 

From  difcourfmg  about  king  Apollo,  Plato  proceeds  to  the  Mufes*,  and  the  name 
of  mufic :  for  Apollo  is  celebrated  as  Mufagetes ;  and  he  indeed  is  a  monad  with 
refpect  to  the  harmony  in  the  world,  but  the  choir  of  the  Mufes  is  the  monad  of  all  the 
number  Gf  the  hennead  (i.  e.  nine).  From  both  likewife  the  whole  world  is  bound  in 
indiffoluble  bonds,  and  is  one  and  all-perfect,  through  the  communications  of  thefe 
divinities ;  poffeffmg  the  former  through  the  Apolloniacal  monad,  but  its  all-perfect  fub- 
fiftence  through  the  number  of  the  Mufes.  For  the  number  nine,  which  is  generated 
from  the  firft  perfect  number  (that  is  3),  is,  through  fimilitude  and  famenefs,  accom- 


*  See  p.  52 7. 
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modated  to  the  multiform  caufes  of  the  mundane  order  and  harmony;  all  thef;  cauf  . 
at  the  fame  time  being  collected  into  one  furnmit  for  the  purpofe  of  producing  ■  • 
confummate  perfection.  *  For  the  Mufes  generate  the  variety  of  reafons  with  v  l  .i  h  the 
world  is  replete ;  but  Apollo  comprehends  in  union  all  the  multitude  of  t!;  •  And 
the  Mufes  give  fubftftence  to  the  harmony  of  foul ;  but  Apollo  is  the  leader  of  intellec¬ 
tual  and  impartible  harmony.  The  Mufes  distribute  the  phtenomena  according  to  har¬ 
monic  al  reafons;  but  Apollo  comprehends  unapparent  and  feparate  harmony.  And 
though  both  give  fubfiftence  to  the  fame  things,  yet  the  Mufes  effect  this  according  lo 
number,  but  Apollo  according  to  union.  And  the  Mufes  indeed  diftribute  the  unity  of 
Apollo;  but  Apollo  unities  harmonic  multitude,  which  he  alfo  converts  and  compre¬ 
hends.  For  the  multitude  of  the  Mufes  proceeds  from  the  offence  of  Mufagetes ,  which  is 
both  feparate,  and  fob  fids  according  to  the  nature  of  the  one ;  and  their  number  evolves 
the  one  and  primary  caufe  of  the  harmony  of  the  univerfe. 

That  foch  being  the  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  Mufes,  fmee  Plato  calls  philofopliy 
the  greateft  mufic,  as  caufing  our  pfychical  powers  to  be  moved  harmonioufly,  in  fym- 
phony  with  real  beings,  and  in  conformity  to  the  orderly  motions  of  the  eeleftial  orbs  ;  . 
and  fince  the  inveftigation  of  our  own  effence  and  that  of  the  univerfe  leads  us  to  this 
harmony,  through  a  converfion  to  ourfelves  and  more  excellent  natures, — hence  alfo  we 
denominate  the  Mufes  from  inveftigation.  For  Mufagetes  himfelf  unfolds  truth  to  fouls 
according  to  one  intellectual  ftmplicity ;  but  the  Mufes  perfect  our  various  energies, 
elevating  them  to  an  intellectual  unity.  For  inveftigations  have  the  relation  of  matter, 
with  reference  to  the  end  from  invention ;  juft  as  multitude  with  refpeCt  to  the  one ,  and 
variety  with  refpeCt  to  ftmplicity.  We  know,  therefore,  that  the  Mufes  impart  to  fouls 
the  inveftigation  of  truth,  to  bodies  the  multitude  of  powers,  and  that  they  are  every 
where  the  fources  of  the  variety  of  harmonies. 

That  Latona*  is  a  viviftc  fountain  comprehended  in  Ceres  :  and  hence,  according  to 
the  Grecian  rites,  {he  is  worlhipped  as  the  fame  with  Ceres,  thefe  rites  evincing  by  this 
the  union  of  the  goddeffes.  But  this  goddefs  emits  the  whole  of  viviftc  light,  illuminating 
the  intellectual  effences  of  the  gods,  and  the  orders  of  fouls  :  and  laftly,  fire  illuminates 

*  Sec  p.  527- 
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the  whole  fenfible  heaven,  generating  mundane  light,  and  eftablifhing  the  caufe  of  this 
light  in  her  offspring,  Apollo  and  Diana  ;  and  caufes  all  things  to  glitter  with  intellectual 
and  vivific  light.  She  imparts  like  wife  to  fouls  the  confummation  of  virtue,  and  an  illu¬ 
mination  which  leads  them  back  to  the  intellectual  port  of  their  father  (Jupiter),  haftily 
withdrawing  them  from  the  winding  paths*  of  matter,  the  entanglements  of  vice,  and 
the  roughnefs  of  the  paffage  over  the  fea  of  generation.  It  appears  to  me  indeed  that 
theologiffs,  confidering  this,  denominated  her  Ajjtw,  Latona,  on  account  of  her  extending 
to  fouls  Jmoothnefs  of  manners,  a  voluntary  life,  and  divine  gentlenefs  and  eafe.  For  to 
fuch  as  raife  themfelves  to  her  divinity,  fhe  imparts  an  ineffable  energy,  a  blamelefs  life, 
gentlenefs  of  manners,  ferenity,  and  intellectual  tranquillity.  Whether,  therefore,  fhe  is 
called  Leto,  from  a  voluntary  life  ;  for  Aw  fignines  r o  GceAog«/,  I  am  willing  \  or  from  to 
Asoy,  the  Jmooth-,  her  name  will  perfectly  evince,  through  both  thefe,  the  powers  which 
flie  poffeffes.  For  the  compelled  energies  of  the  foul  take  place  through  material 
roughnefs ;  and  the  obliquity  of  a  life  in  generation  diminilhes  the  foul’s  voluntary  life. 
But  an  afcent  to  the  gods  imparts  a  fmooth  and  gentle,  inftead  of  a  hard  and  rough, 
and  a  voluntary,  inffead  of  a  compelled  life. 

Why  then  is  it  neceffary  to  call,  as  fome  do,  Latona  matter,  as  capable  of  being  eafily 
turned,  and  fubfifting  as  an  exprefs  refemblance  of  all  forms,  like  a  mirror  receiving  the 
reprefentations  of  all  things ;  and  to  fay  that  ftte  is  the  caufe  of  oblivion  to  thofe  that 
look  into  her  ?  Why  is  it  neceffary  to  call  Apollo  harmony,  as  fubfifting  from  Latona 
and  Jupiter  ?  For  thus  the  god  would  be  infeparable  from  matter,  and  not  the  caufe  of 
the  harmony  in  the  univerfe.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  fay,  that  Latona  is  not  the  recep¬ 
tacle  of  Apollo,  but  that  fhe  is  the  mother  and  fountain  of  all  vivific  light,  which 
preferves  all  things  by  heat :  •  but  that  Apollo,  who  is  a  feparate  divinity,  is  the  fupplier 
of  all  harmonic  life,  and  of  all  thofe  mundane  reafons  by  which  the  univerfe  is  indiffo- 
lubly  bound.  But  you  may  fay  that  Socrates  derives  her  name  from  Lethe ,  becaufe  fhe 
peculiarly  caufes  in  fouls  an  oblivion  of  evils,  and  of  the  roughnefs  and  ftorms  in  genera - 
tio.i ;  of  which,  while  the  foul  retains  the  memory,  fhe  cannot  poflibly  eftablifh  herfelf  in 
intelligibles  :  for  memory,  fays  Plotinus,  leads  to  the  object  of  memory.  And  as  Mne- 
mofyne  excites  the  memory  of  intelligibles,  fo  Latona  imparts  an  oblivion  of  material 
concerns. 

*  Of  there  wax  ing  paths  the  Deilalean  labyrinth  is  an  image. 
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That  of  our  fovereign  miflrefs  Diana*,  Plato  delivers  three  idioms;  the  undefiled, 
the  mundane,  and  the  anagogic.  And  through  the  firfl  of  thefe  indeed  the  gcddefs  is 
laid  to  be  a  lover  of  virginity ;  but  through  the  fecond,  according  to  which  fire  is  per¬ 
fective  of  works  (rsAfc rtov^yog),  file  is  faid  to  be  the  infpedtive  guardian  of  virtue  ;  and 
through  the  third  fire  is  faid  to  hate  the  impulfes  arifing  from  generation.  Of  thefe 
three  likewife,  the  firfh  is  efpecially  adapted  to  the  progrellion  of  the  goddefs,  according 
to  which  flie  is  allotted  an  hyparxis  in  the  vivific  triad  of  the  fnpermundaue  gods ; 
whether  we  call  this  deity  Hecatic,  as  theurgifls  fay,  or  Diana  with  Orpheus.  For 
there  being  cflablifhed,  fhe  is  filled  with  undefiled  powers  from  the  gods  called  Ami- 
licti  f.  But  fhe  looks  to  the  fountain  of  virtue,  and  embraces  its  virginity.  For  the 
virginity  which  is  there  does  not  proceed  forth,  as  the  Oracle  fays,  but  abiding  gives 
fubfifience  to  Diana,  and  to  fupermundane  virtue,  and  is  exempt  from  all  communion, 
conjunction,  and  progrefiion,  according  to  generation.  Hence  Core  alio,  according  to 
fhe  Diana  and  Minerva  which  file  contains,  is  faid  to  remain  a  virgin  ;  but  according  to 
the  prolific  power  of  Proferpine,  fhe  is  faid  to  proceed  forth,  and  to  be  conjoined  whth 
the  third  demiurgus,  and  to  bring  forth,  as  Orpheus  fays,  “  nine  azure-eyed,  flower- 
producing  daughters,” 

'E mot  duyccTEpag  yXoivvM avQzriovoycvg’ 

fince  the  Diana  and  the  Minerva  which  floe  contains  preferve  their  virginity  always  the 
fame.  For  the  former  of  thefe  is  characterized  according  to  her  liability,  but  the  latter 
according  to  her  convertive  energy.  But  that  which  is  generative  is  allotted  in 
her  a  middle  order.  They  fay  too,  that  fhe  afpires  after  virginity,  fince  the 
form  of  her  is  comprehended  in  the  vivific  fountain,  and  fhe  underflands  fontal 
virtue,  gives  fubfifience  to  fupermundane  and  anagogic  virtue,  and  defpifes 
all  material  fexual  connexion,  though  fhe  infpedts  the  fruits  arifing  from  it. 
She  appears  alfo  to  be  averfe  to  the  generations  and  progreffions  of  things,  but 
to  introduce  perfections  to  them.  And  fhe  gives  perfection  indeed  to  fouls  through 
a  life  according  to  virtue ;  but  to  mortal  animals  fhe  imparts  a  reflitution  to  form.  But 
that  there  is  a  great  union  between  Diana,  the  mundane  Hecate,  and  Core,  is  evident 
to  thofe  that  are  in  the  leaft  degree  converfant  w'ith  the  writings  of  Orpheus ;  from 

-f  That  is,  the  Corybantcs. 
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which  it  appears  that  Latona  is  comprehended  in  Ceres,  and  together  with  Jupiter  gives 
fubfiflence  to  Core,  and  the  mundane  Hecate.  To  which  we  may  alfo  add  that 
Orpheus  *  calls  Diana  Hecate.  So  that  it  is  nothing  wonderful,  if  we  fhould  elfewhere 
call  the  Diana  contained  in  Core,  Hecate. 

That  Plato  coarranges  the  mundane  Bacchus  f  with  the  mundane  Venus,  in  confe- 
quence  of  her  love  of  Bacchus,  and  her  fafhioning,  as  an  image  of  him,  Adonis  much 
honoured  in  Cilicia  and  Cyprus.  And  it  is  evident  that  a  love  of  this  Idnd  in  Venus, 
which  is  thus  beneficent  and  providential,  mufl  be  confidered  as  exerted  by  a  fuperior  to 
an  inferior  divinity. 

That  the  young  man  appears  to  inquire  about  our  fovereign  mailer  Bacchus,  as  if  it 
were  about  things  of  fmall  importance,  and  on  this  account  he  is  filenced  J  by  Socrates. 
And  he  does  not  indeed  hear  concerning  the  occult,  but  only  the  lafl  and  mundane 
progreffions  of  the  gods.  Thefe  indeed  the  wife  man  venerates,  though,  as  he  fays,  they 
are  fports,  through  thefe  gods  being  lovers  of  fport.  For,  as  he  fays  of  the  terminations, 
of  the  other  gods,  that  they  are  terrible,  and  that  they  avenge  and  punifh,  and  thus  give 
perfeflion  to  fouls;  as,  for  inilance,  that  Juflice  follows  Jupiter,  the  avenger  of  the 
divine  law,  and  that  this  divinity  is  benevolent  to  thofe  whofe  manners  are  orderly,  and 
who  live  according  to  intellect,  but  that  file  is  baneful  to  thofe  who  mingle  their  life 
with  infolence  and  ignorance,  until  fhe  has  entirely  fubverted  them,  their  houfes,  and 
cities; — in  like  manner,  he  venerates  the  terminations  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  which 
produce  yA vrjuQvy.iu,  JweetneJs  of  fenjation  ;  every  where  purifying  our  conceptions  con-' 
Ceram  g  the  gods,  and  preparing  us  to  underfland  that  all  things  look  to  the  bell  end, 
whatever  it  may  be.  For,  becaufe  the  terminations  of  thefe  divinities  flrengthen  the  in¬ 
firmity  of  the  mortal  nature,  and  recall  corporeal  moleflation,  on  this  account  the  gods, 
the  caufes  of  thefe  things,  are  c piko7rdtiy [tofts ,  lovers  of  fport.  Hence,  of  flatues,  they 
make  home  of  them  laughing  and  dancing,  and  exhibiting  relaxation,  but  others  auflere, 
allonifhing,  and  terrible  to  the  view,  analogoufly  to  the  mundane  allotments  of  the 
rrods. 

O 

*  H5’  ixpa.  sxajYj  tfcciSo;  fj.z/.y)  ai>9i  \v7i0v<rcc 
A TjTO'Js  svTrXrJ7ia.ijz!jto  xopyj  Trpo<rc£rl<ra.T  0 Xvpntov. 

t  See  p.  527. 

1  This  is  implied  by  Socrates  telling  him  that  he  inquires  about  great  things. 
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That  theologies  frequently  call  Bacchus  wine ,  from  the  Iaft  of  his  gifts,  as,  for  iu- 
ftance,  Orpheus, 

O ivov  irurrot  ftskvi  yto<r^M  ?Mos,  vuet  y.01  mix?. 

i.  e.  <{  Take  all  the  members  of  wine  (that  are  diftributed)  in  the  world,  and  bring  them 
to  me.” 

But  if  the  god  is  thus  denominated,  certainly  his  firfl  and  middle  energies  will  be 
thus  called,  as  well  as  his  laft ;  fo  that  Socrates,  now  looking  to  this,  calls  the  god 
hloiw<rog,  beginning  from  wine,  which,  as  we  have  faid,  manifefts  all  the  powers  of  the 
god.  Thus  alfo  in  the  Phaedrus,  Socrates  calls  love  in  common  great ,  both  that  which 
is  divine,  and  that  which  is  a  lover  of  body.  By  this  epithet  wine  therefore,  we  mull 
underftand  that  the  idiom  of  a  partial  intellect  is  in  common  prefented  to  our  view. 
For  the  word  oiovv,Juch  as,  is  nothing  elfe  than  intellectual  form  feparated  from  a  total 
intellect,  and  in  confequence  of  this  becoming  participated,  particular  and  alone.  For 
an  all-perfeCt  intellect  is  all  things,  and  energizes  according  to  all  things  with  invariable 
famenefs ;  but  a  partial  and  participated  intellect  is  indeed  all  things,  but  this  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  form,  fuch  as  a  folar,  lunar,  or  mercurial  form.  This  therefore,  the  idiom 
of  which  is  to  be  feparated  from  the  reft,  wine  indicates,  fignifying  an  intellect  fuch  as, 
and  particular  (a-ripaivMv  rev  oiov  xoct  nva.  vow').  Since  therefore  every  partial  fabrication  is 
fufpended  from  the  Dionyfiacal  monad,  which  diftributes  participated  mundane  intellects 
from  total  intellect  *,  many  fouls  from  one  foul,  and  all  fenfible  forms  from  their  proper 
totalities ;  on  this  account  theok>gifts  call  both  this  god  and  all  his  fabrications  wine : 
for  all  thefe  are  the  progeny  of  intellect ;  and  fome  things  participate  of  the  partial  dis¬ 
tribution  of  intellect  in  a  more  diftant,  but  others  in  a  nearer  degree.  Wine  therefore 
energizes  in  things  analogous  to  its  fubfiftence  in  them  :  in  body,  indeed,  after  the 
manner  of  an  image,  according  to  a  falfe  opinion  and  imagination ;  but  in  intellectual 
natures,  according  to  an  intellectual  energy  and  fabrication ;  fince,  in  the  laceration  of 
Bacchus  by  the  1  itans,  the  heart  of  the  god  is  faid  to  have  alone  remained  undiftributed, 
i.  e.  the  indivifible  e [fence  cf  intellect.  On  rov  5;avrcT)jy  ripoav  Aiovvtcv,  01  ,rdso?.oyci  rcoKKa-xig, 

*  With  respect  to  intellect,  it  is  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  one  kind  is  impart icrpable  and  total, 
such  as  all  intellects  unconnected  with  soul ;  but  another  participate  indeed,  but  essentially  so,  such  as  the 
mundane  intellect,  and  the  intellects  of  all  the  mundane  gods  and  beneficent  daemons  >  but  a  third  is  parti¬ 
cipate,  and  subsists  as  a  habit  •,  and  to  this  class  our  intellects  belong. 

3 uni 
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vmi  on ro  w  rtXtvTouuv-avrov  Sugoov  oivov  v.uXovviv. — Orris  oog  eqyrou  ttoutuv  tcrri  Sy(X MTixag  ruv 
rov  dtov  Svvay.env.  '£l-<rjrsp  you  tv  (poulpu  tov  yttyav  tpooTco  yoivoog  Xtyti,  tov  Tt  Btiov,  you  tov 
(piXor ojuarov.  O  ovv  oivog  ovrog  yoivo:g  tyoutoovy.tvoc ,  r'f]v  idtor/jT ct  tov  utyxov  vov  7 rapiCTYjiriv  ’/jy-iv. 
To  yap  oiovv,  ovy  aXXo  n  trriv  yxo  S/rpnjjttvov  onto  rov  cXcv,  you  y.ST£x°l^cv  rfa  voepov  tilcg,  vca 
vioVj  you  y,ovov  ysvoyttvov.  Q  y^v  yap  7ravTtXrig  icvg  narror  ( lege  iravrar  )  t<rn  you  tvtpyti  vara 
it  our  ct  ooravrag.  O  St  yttpiyog  you  fitTtyjyttvog  7 ra.VTOiy.tv,  aXXa  va9'  tv  tiSog,  oiov  ro  r/Xiayov,  r, 
to  crtXYjviaycv ,  yj  ro  tny.ouv.cv.  'Ettsi^  tcl.vv  rj  y,tpicny]  Srjyuovpyia  rear  a  r’gg  Siovvriayqg  t^prrjou 
jj.ova.ocg,  Siaipovaa  t cvg  yctv  yc&tyrovg  tv  too  kcctjjm  voag  0.7 ro  tov  cXcv  vov,  t ag  h  7 rcXXag  '\jvyjxg, 
onro  Trig  y.uxq,  too  S’  tiS’/j  ra  ou<r9v]T<%  rravra  00710  toov  o'-Ktioov  oXot>]toov ,  hen  Svj  tovto  vmi  uvtov  tov  3tov 
ojvov  7rpotiyvjya<rjv  01  StoXoyai,  avrov  ts,  you  oravra  too  SviynovcyviytaTCi  xvrov.  Uavra  yap 
tyyova  tov  vcv.  K  cu  too  yctv  Troppurtpov,  too  0  tyyvrspov  yctrtyji  rv.g  yitpirrrig  rev  vov  S/avoycyg. 
'AvaXoyooc  ovv  tv  t oig  ovenv  0  oivog  tyyivoyctvog  tvtpyti.  Ev  yctv  ry  a  00 y.  an  tiSaXivxog,  yara 
civicrtv,  you  (pavrarioiv  \JjsvSij.  Ev  St  r oig  lo'f.oig  to  yara  vow  tvtpytiv ,  you  Svjxtovpytiv.  EL'rrti 
you  tv  TYj  S.OiTTTOipOi^tl  TOOV  TlTCCVOcV  yOVYJ  Y)  KOtpSlOC  OtSlOUOtT cq  jXtlVai  XtytTOU'  TCVTtCTTl V  if 
ayttpYig  r cv  vov  ovnoi . 

That  from  fportive  conceptions  about  the  gods  it  is  pofiible  for  thofe  to  energize  en- 
theafticaily,  or  according  to  a  divinely  infpired  energy,  who  apply  themfelves  to  things  in 
a  more  intelle-Oual  manner.  Thus,  for  inftance,  according  to  the  material  conceptions 
of  the  multitude,  Venus  derives  her  origin  from  foam;  and  foam  correfponds  to  feed. 
Hence  according  to  them  the  pleafure  arifmg  from  this  in  coition  is  Venus.  Who, 
however,  is  fo  ftupid  *,  as  not  to  furvey  primary  and  eternal  natures,  prior  to  fuch  as 
are  laft  and  corruptible  ?  I  will  therefore  unfold  the  divine  conception  refpecting 
Venus. 

They  fay  then  that  the  firfl:  Venus  was  produced  from  two-fold  caufes,  the  one  as  that 
through  which  f,  cooperating  with  her  progreflion,  as  calling  forth  the  prolific  power  of 
the  father,  and  imparting  it  to  the  intellectual  orders;  but  Heaven  as  the  maker  and 
caufe  unfolding  the  goddefs  into  light,  from  his  own  generative  abundance.  For  whence 
could  that  which  congregates  different  genera,  according  to  one  defire  of  beauty,  receive 

*  A  countless  multitude  we  may  say,0  Proclus,  of  the  present  day  are  thus  stupid  j  and  few,  very  few 
indeed,  have  entertained  a  different  opinion  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years. 

t  This  cause  is  -Saturn,  who  according  to  the  fable  cut  off  the  genital  parts  of  Heaven.  See  the  Theogony 
©f.  Hesiod. 

its 
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its  fubiiftence  except  from  the  fynochlcal  power  of  Heaven  r  From  the  foam  therefore  of 
his  own  prolific  parts  thrown  into  the  fea,  Heaven  produced  this  goddefs,  as  Orpheus 
fays.  But  the  fecond  Venus  Jupiter  produces  from  his  own  generative  powers,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dione  :  and  this  godded  likewife  proceeds  from  foam,  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  with  the  more  ancient  Venus,  as  Orpheus  evinces.  Thele  goddeftes  therefore  differ 
from  each  other,  according  to  the  caufes  of  their  production,  their  orders,  and  their 
powers.  For  fire  that  proceeds  from  the  genitals  of  Heaven  is  fupermundane,  leads 
upwards  to  intelligible  beauty,  is  the  fupplier  of  an  unpolluted  life,  and  feparates  from 
generation.  But  the  Venus  that  proceeds  from  Dione  governs  all  the  coordinations  in 
the  celeftial  world  and  the  earth,  binds  them  to  each  other,  and  perfects  their  generative 
progreflions,  through  a- kindred  conjunction.  Thefe  divinities  too  are  united  with  each 
other  through  a  fimilitude  of  fubfiftence  for  they  both  proceed  from  generative  powers  ; 
one  from  that  of  the  conneCtedly  containing  power  of  Heaven,  and  the  other  from 
Jupiter  the  demiurgus.  But  the  fea  fignifies  an  expanded  and  circumfcribed  life  ;  its 
profundity,  the  univerfally  extended  progreftion  of  fuch  a  life ;  and  its  foam,  the  greatefl 
purity  of  nature,  that  which  is  full  of  prolific  light  and  power,  and  that  which  fwims 
upon  all  life,  and  is  as  it  were  its  higheft  flower. 

That  theologifls  efpecially  celebrate  two  powers  of  our  fovercign  mi  ft  refs  Minerva  *, 
the  defen  five  and  th  q  ■perfective,  the  former  preferring  the  order  of  wholes  undefiled,  and 
unvanquifhed  by  matter,  and  the  other  filling  all  things  with  intellectual  light,  and  convert- 
ing  them  to  their  caufe;  on  which  account  Plato  alfo  in  the  Timasus  analogoufly  celebrates 
Minerva  as  philcpolemic ,  and  pbilofophic.  But  three  orders  of  this  goddefs  are  delivered 
by  theologifts ;  the  one  fontal  and  intellectual,  according  to  which  fhe  cftablifhes  herfelf 
in  her  father  Jupiter,  and  fubfifts  in  unproceeding  union  with  him  ;  but  the  fecond 
ranks  among  the  fupermundane  gods,  according  to  which  fhe  is  prefent  with  Core,  and 
bounds  and  converts  all  the  progreffion  of  that  goddefs  to  herfelf.  And  the  third  is 
liberated ,  according  to  which  fhe  perfects  and  guards  the  whole  world,  and  circularly 
inverts  it  with  her  powers,  as  with  a  veil';  binding  together  all  the  mundane  fummits, 
and  giving  fubfiftence  to  all  the  allotments  in  the  Heavens,  and  to  thofe  which  proceed 
into  the  fublunary  region.  Now  therefore  Socrates  celebrates  her  guardian  power,  - 
through  the  name  of  Pallas ;  but  her  ■perfedlise  power  through  that  of  Minerva .  She 


*  Sec  p.  52 9. 
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is  the  caufe  therefore  of  orderly  and  meafured  motion,  which  ffie  firfl  imparts  to  the 
Curetic  order,  and  afterwards  to  the  other  gods.  For  Minerva,  according  to  this 
power,  is  the  leader  of  the  Curetes,  as  Orpheus  fays,  whence  alfo,  as  well  as  thofe  divinities, 
file  is  adorned  with  empyrean  arms,  through  which  fhe  repreffes  all  diforder,  preferves  the 
demiurgic  feries  immovable,  and  unfolds  dancing  through  rhythmical  motion.  She  alfo 
guards  reafon  as  it  proceeds  from  intellect ;  through  this  power  vanquilhing  matter.  For 
the  vifible  region,  fays  Timseus,  is  mingled  from  intellect  and  neceffity,  the  latter  being 
obedient  to  the  former,  and  all  material  caufes  being  in  fubjedtion  to  the  will  of  the 
father.  It  is  this  goddefs  therefore  who  arranges  neceffity  under  the  productions  of 
intellect,  raifes  the  univerfe  to  the  participation  of  Jupiter,  excites  and  eftabliffies  it  in 
the  port  of  its  father,  and  eternally  guards  and  defends  it.  Hence,  if  the  univerfe  is  faid 
to  be  indiffoluble,  it  is  this  goddefs  who  fupplies  its  permanency ;  and  if  it  moves  in 
meafured  motion,  through  the  whole  of  time,  according  to  one  reafon  and  order,  ffie  is 
the  fource  of  this  fupply.  She  watchfully  furveys  therefore  all  the  fabrication  of  her 
father,  and  connects  and  converts  it  to  him ;  and  vanquiffies  all  material  indefinitenefs. 
Hence  ffie  is  called  Viutory  and  Health  ;  the  former  becaufe  ffie  caufes  intellect  to  rule 
over  neceffity,  and  form  over  matter ;  and  the  latter,  becaufe  ffie  preferves  the  univerfa 
perpetually  whole,  perfect,  exempt  from  age,  and  free  from  difeafe.  It  is  the  property 
therefore  of  this  goddefs  to  elevate  and  dihribute,  and  through  an  intellectual  dance,  as 
it  were,  to  connect,  eftabliffi,  and  defend  inferior  natures  in  fuch  as  are  more  divine*. 

*  These'  admirable  Scholia  on  the  Cratylus  end  here ;  being  unfortunately,  like  most  both  of  tie  published 
and  unpublished  writings  of  Pro  cl  us,  incomplete.  These  very  Scholia  too  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than 
Extracts  a  copious  commentary  of  Proclus  which  is  lost. 


THE  END. 


Printed  by  R.  Wilks,  Chancery -laae. 
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